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M MU US C’RASSUrs. 



TSfAnccs Crassi's. w^inse father ha<l 
i»i<rne the ofticc of censor, ftn<l b*!t'n hon- 
onrc<l with a triumph. \>as hrouj;ht uj» 
in a small house wjth his two brothers, 
these tnarried while their parents were 
living, aiin they all ate at the same 
table. 'I'liis, we tnay suppose, eonlri- 
biitecl not a little to render him sober 
anfl moderate in his diet. Ujion the 
j <leath of one of his brothers, he took 
tile widow and children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not 
a man in Rome more regular in his 
• 'Miduct though, when somewhat ad¬ 
vanced m years, he was suspected of 
A rriiuinal commerce with one of the 
vestal virgins named Licinia. Liehiia 
was impeached by one RJotiims, but 
acquitted upon trial. It seems the ves¬ 
tal hafl a beautiful countrj’-liouse, which 
t’ms.sus wanting to have at an under¬ 
price, paid hv( court to the lady with 
great assiduity, and thence fell under 
that suspicion. His judges, knowing 
that avarice was at the bottom of all, 
acquitted him of the charge of corrupt¬ 
ing the vestal: and he never let her 
rest till she had sold him her house. 

The Romans say, Crassus had only 
that one vice of avarice, which cast a 
shade upon bis many virtues. He ap¬ 
peared, indeed, to have but one bad 
•quality, because it was so much stronger 
and more powerful than the rest, that 
it quite obscured them. His love of 
money is very evident from the size of 
tiis estate, imd bis manner of raising if. 
4t first it did not exceed three hundred 


talents. But, during his public cm 
ployments, after he had consecnited 
the tenth of his substance to ilerculcs, 
given an entertainment to the people, 
and a supply of bread corn to eacli 
citizen for tlirce nioutlis, he found up.-u 
an exact computatiou, that he was mas¬ 
ter of seven thousand, one huiuir<-«l 
talents. The greatest part of this f:r 
tune, if we may declare tlie truth, to 
lii.s extreme di^racc,was gleaned from 
war and from fires ; for he ii ade a tnillic 
of the public calamities. W'lieii Sylla 
had taken Rome, and sold (he estates 
of those vvbotn he had put to deallu 
which he both reputed and called tlie 
spoils of his eiieinies. he was desirous 
to involNf- all piTsons of consequence 
in his crime, and he found in Cnissus a 
mail vvh'i refused no kind ol gilt or 
purchase. 

Crassus -•■bserved also liow liable the 
city was to fires, and how frequently 
houses fell down; which misfortunes 
were owing to the weight of the build¬ 
ings, and their standing so close toge¬ 
ther.* In consequence of this, he 
provided himself with slaves who were 
carpenters and masons, and went on 
collecting them till he had upwards oi 
five hunared. Then he made it bis busi- 
nes to buy houses that were on fire, 
and others tliat joined upon them; and 
he commonly had them at a low price 

* The streets were narrow and crooked, 
sod the bouses chiefly of wood, aAcr Ute 
Osols hsd burned the dty. 
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I)\ reason of tlie fear and distress the 


owners were in alif)iit the event. Heiiee 
ill time lie beeaine master of sreal })art 
of Koine. But though he had so many 
workmen, he Imilt no more for himself 
tlian one liouse in whicli he lived. I^ir 
ill- used to say, “ 'Diat tliose wliolove 
hiiilding will soon ruin themselves, and 
m e ! no otlier enemies.” 

riiongh he had several .silver mines, 
an I lands ot' great value, a.s well as 
le'iourers who turned them to the best 
a U antage. yet it may he (ndy asserted, 
that the n veinie lie drew from these 
5\as nothing in eonijiarison nl liiat pro- 
'Iie'e.l l\v his slaves. Sm li a iniinher 
lie of them, ancl all useful in life, 
readers, aiiianiieiises, book-keepers, 
str\\:ii‘ds, and cooks. He usetl to at¬ 
tend to lin’ir edneation, aiul otlen gave 
them lessons liiiii.selt'; esteeming it a 
))riiu i|.al pait nfthi- business of a mas¬ 
ter t<i inspeet and t 0 !v V care ol lies 
.servant-V. whom he considered as the 
ii\ing iiislniment.s ofe.'oiioniy. In Ihi.s 
he ^vas eerlaiiih riulit. if lie thought, 
as he olteii said, that other iiiallers 
sh 'idd I.e inanageii 1 y ser>anls. hut 
.’I*' S'TMHits hy tin- master. Indeed, 

• I' ijoinies, .so I'ar at they reg.aril only 
iiienittial*' tilings, .serve lUily fh<> low 
purposes (d gain: hu' wher.- they re¬ 
gard liiiman beings, fliev' rise higher, 
iNid ibi'iii a coiisidendilc bniiieh of po- 
iitiis. iic was wroiig^, lioweviT, in 
saying, no man ouglit to he esteemed 
rich, who conirl not with lii.s own rove 
line maintain an army. T'or, as Archi 
damns observe.s, it never can be calcu 
lated what .sucli a monster as war will 
devour. Nor ccnisocpiciitly can it be 
<ietennined what fortune is suflicient 
for rts demands. VY'ry difierentiu this 
resjiect were the sentiments of Crassiis 
from those of Marius. When the lat¬ 
ter liad made a distribution of land.s 
among liis soldiers at the rale of four¬ 
teen acres a man, and found that they 
wanted more, he said, ** 1 hope no Ro¬ 
man will ever tliink that portion of land 
too little wliicli is suflicient to maintain 
him.” 

It must be acknowledged, that Cras- 
sus behaved in a generous manner to 
strangers; his house was always open 
to them. To which we may add, that 
lie used to lend money to his friends 
witliout interest. Nevertheless, his ri¬ 
gour in demmidiug liis money the veiy 


day it was due, olten made Ins njiprv 
eiii favour a greater incoiivenieiH ;• tgu.v 
the paying of interest wnuKI have Ix en 
As to iii.s iii\italioiis, thev wen* im 
them to the eoimnoimlty ; and tf •ig'n 
there was a .sliiipli* i(y in tlie prov »• . ui, 
yet at the same time ther-* was a mar- 
iu-ss and uneei-eiminious weKoiue. 
which made it more agreeable tli.m 
more expensive tables. 

As to his sindies, he cnltivaled ora¬ 
tory, most particular that ot the bar. 
which had il.s superior utility. .\n?l 
tliougli he might be reckoned e«|nal, 
upon the whole, to the tirst-rntp sju ak- 
ers, vet hy his care and application I.e 
exceeded those whom naluic iiad l.i- 
voured more. For there vvas not 
cause, however imimp(»rtant. t<i which 
ho did not come prepared. Keside.s, 
when Pompey ami Cu'sar and ('ie« ro 
refiisi'd to .spi-ak. he oMc'ii rose aiul 
lini.shed the argument in favo.irid’ the 
defendant. 'Ihis atiention of his to 
assist any unfortunate citizen wtis a 
very popular thing ; and his obliging 
inannervS In his rommon address huil ao 
orpial charm. 'I'liere was not a IKunan, 
however mean ami insigiiilicaiit. wliom 
he dill not salute, or whose .salutation 
he did not return hy name. 

Hi.s knowleilge of liislory is also 
said to have hi-i-n e.vl'-nsive, and he 
was not without a la.sie ol Aristotle’s 
philosophy. In tlie latter branch he 
was assisteil hy a piid'‘Ni j)!„ r n.uned 
Alexander ;* a man vv iio gave the most 
glorious )>roofs of his disinteresled aiicl 
luild disposition, during his acquaint¬ 
ance willi Crassus. For it is not easy 
to say whether his poverty was greater 
when he enlereil, or when he left hi.s 
house, lie was the only (Vicml (hat 
Cni.ssus would take with him into the 
cotiiilr}*; on wliich occasions he wouhl 
lend iiim a cloak for the jcuirncy, but 
demand it again when he returned t<t 
Rome. 'I'he patience of that man is 
truly admirable, particularly, if we 
consider that the philosophy he pro¬ 
fessed did not look upon poverty as 
a thing inditi'erent.')' lint tliis was a 

* XylnndcT conjectures this tu'ght be Alcx« 
andcr the Alilesinn, who is called Polyhistut 
and Cornelius; aiul who is said to have Qou* 
rished in the times of bylla. 

*t* Aristotle's, as well as Plato's philosophy, 
eckoocil riches among real blessings, anw 
lookvd upon tlicra as conducive to virtue. 
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circuiiislanoe in the life of Cras- 

'A'^hen the faction of Cinua and Ma¬ 
rins prevailed, it soon appeared that 
tliey were not returning for any bmclit 
to their c<»tmtry, but for the ruin and 
destruction of the uobiiit)’. Part of 
them they had already caught and nut 
to deatli ; among whom were tlie father 
and brother of Grasstis. Crassus him¬ 
self, tvho nas thcti a very young man, 
escaped the present <langer. Rut, as 
he saw the tyrants had llioir hunters 
beating about for him on all siiles, he 
took Uiree friemls and ten servants with 
him, and iled nith surprising expedi¬ 
tion into Spain ; where he had attended 
his father tlnring his pra-torship, and 
gaineil hiiiiseif friends. 'I here, too, he 
found the minds of nu n full of terror, 
and all trembling at the cruelty of 
ISIarius, as ii be bad been actually pre- 
aeiit; therefore he did not venture to 
apply to any of Ins friends in public. 
Instead of that, he uent into n farm 
which Vibin.s Paciantis had conti^'UO.us 
to the sea, and hi*! himself m a .spaci¬ 
ous cave there. Prom Uience he sent 
one of his servants to sound Vibius; 
for bis provisions already began to fail. 
Vibitis, delighted to bear that he had 
escaped, inquired the number of peonle 
he had with him. and Uic place of his 
retreat. He did not wait on him in 
person, but Kent immediately for the 
steward of that farm, and ordered him 
to dress a supper «'very »lay, carry it to 
the foot of the rock, and tin n lelire in 
silence. He charged him not to be 
curious in examining into the allair, 
under pain of death i and nrotniscu 
him his freedom, if he proved faithful 
iu his commiH&ioii.i«>«**^ 

The cave is at a small distance from 
tlie sea. 'I'he siirronndiog rocks which 
form it admit only a slight and agreea¬ 
ble breath of air. A little beyond Ihc 
entrance, it is astonishingly lofty, and 
tlie compass of it is so great, that it has 
several large caverns, like a suit of 
rooms, one within'anoUier. It is not 
destitute cither of water or light. A 
spring of excellent water flows from 
the rock; and there are small natural 
apertures, where the rocks approach 
each other at top, through which day¬ 
light is admitted. Ry reason of the 
•iluckiiess of the rock, the interior air 
}« pure and clear; the foggy and moist 


I<art'd ,( lu-inj 1 ..nuy with the 

stream. 

(’la'-xis. in lin^ linn, had his pr<>- 
visioii'^ broiielit e\t r\ d:>v i»y the slew- 
ard. who ijritli< r >aw nnr knew him or 
his peo])lc, though In- wn.'j seen by 
them, because tl«‘y knew Ins time, and 
watched lor bis coming. .\tid he 
brought not only >\hat was sullii ieii» 
for use. but deliiMcics too lor pha.sure. 
Por \ ibnis had determiiuM) to (n at his 
friend with all iinaginabh' k n><hi<’>'>. 
lie rellecte<l that Some ri-gard shoiihl 
be had to his titne ol life, uml n.s he 
was very xoung, that he should lia\c 
soiiu* particular imlnlgiticcs on that 
account. 'fo supply his uecissities 
only, he lliouglit, iooketl more like 
conslraint than friendship. 'J lim lbre. 
one (iay he took with him two luu.d- 
Kome maid servant.,, and walked to- 
wartls the .sea. \\ hen tlu'v came to 
the cave, lie showed them the eniram e, 
and bade (lum go boldly in, for ilu j 
had iiotiiing to tear. C'rassns. seeing 
them, was afmid his retreat was dis¬ 
covered. ami lu'gan tu ecaminc v\lui 
tliey were.and what they waiiletl. 'I'liey 
answered as they were iiistnuier), 
“ 'lhat they were come to seek their 
roaster who lay concealed there.'’ I'j *'** 
vihich. he perceived, it wn.s only a piet e 
of gallantry in A'ibius. who studied u-i 
divert him. He receised the damsel.s, 
therefore, .and kept tin m all the time 
he staged there; and they .scrvcil to 
carry his nies.s;iges to \ ibius, and to 
bring answers back. Fene.slelln says,^ 
he saw one of them when .she v>as verv 
old, and often heard her tell the story 
wilh pleasure. 

Ci^ssus spent eight months in thif 
privacy, at the end of which lie receive = 
intelligence tliat Cinim was dead. Thefc 
he immediately made his appearance; 
ami numbers repaired to him; out of 
which he selected a corps of two thou¬ 
sand live hundred men. Wilh these 
he visited the cities; and must liisto- 
rions agree, that he pillaged one called 
Malacca. Rut others tell us, he abso¬ 
lutely denied it, and disclaimed Uie 
thing iu tlie face of Uiose who spread 

* FeocftteUa wrote tcvcml books of 
He might yerv well hare iveen one of Ihe^ 
•IflYeo when inc wos old ; for he did not dw 
till theeutcb year of Uic icigo of Tiberiuip 
nor until be was seventy year\ of agc« 
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tli<‘ rrjiort Afu r this hr » nllfcliMl ves¬ 
sels, and |)ass»Ml o%er into Afrira, (o 
'oiii Mrtrllns Pins, ail ortierr of f,'reat 
reputation, \vlio had raised consider¬ 
able forces. He did not, honeier, 
.sta> lonjc tliere. Upon senne dilTer- 
eiice uilh iMetelhis, he applied himself 
toS^lla, \vlio received liim with idea- 
sure, and ranked him among liis prin¬ 
cipal friends. ' 

When Sylla ujls returned to Italy, 
he chose to keep the young men he 
had alioiit him in exercise, and sent 
them U|)on various commissions. C'nis- 
Ktis he despatched to lei y troops among 
tile Marsi ; and as his passage lay 
through the enemv’s country, lie <le- 
manded guanls of .^ylla. “ 1 give thee 
for guards," said he, in an angry (one, 
'* 1 give (hec for guanls. thy lather, thy 
brother, thy friends, thy relations, who 
have been unjustly and abominably sa- 
criliced, and whose cause I am going 
to revenge upon their murderers.” 

Crassiis, roused and inflamed with 
these words, passed boldly through the 
iniilst of the enemy ; raisoil a coiisi- 
demhle army, and showed hi.s altnch- 
inenf, as well as exerted his courage, 
in all Sylla’s ronflicts. Hence, wc are 
told, caiiu> his lirst competition and 
dispute with Poinpey for (ho |ialn) of 
honour. Poinpey was the younger 
man, and had this groat disadiaiilagc 
besides, that iiis father was more hated 
than any man in Rome. his ge¬ 

nius broke forth with sucli instre on 
these occasions, that Sylla treated him 
with more respect tlian he generally 
show'cd much older men, or even those 
of his own rank. For lie used to rise 
np at his approach, and uncover his 
head, and salute him as Impciator, 
Crassus was not a little piqued at 
these things, though tliere was no rca- 
Bon for his pretensions. He had not 
the capaci(]r of Pompey j besides, his 
innate blemishes^ his avarice and mean¬ 
ness, robbed his actions of all their 
grace and dignity. For instance, when 
he took the city of Tuder in Umbria, 
he was supposed to have appropriated 
the greatest part of the plunder to bis 
own use, and it was represented in that 
light to Svlla. It is true, in the battle 
fought near Rome, which was'the 
greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla 
was worsted^ hU troops repulsed, and 
a number oi them killed , Meantime, 


Cmssiis, who comn.anded the .'iglit 
wing, was victorious, and having pur¬ 
sued flu* enemy till night, sent to in- 
lorni Sylla of his success, and to de¬ 
mand refre-shments for liis men. 

Jbit in till* time of the prosoiptions 
and conliscations, he lost all the credit 
lie had gained; buying great estates at 
an under-price, and often begging 
such as lie had cast Ins eye upon. Nay, 
in the cmuilry of the Hmlians, he is 
sal‘1 to have proscribed one man with¬ 
out Svlla's order, merely to seize his 
fortune. Upon this, Sylla gave liini 
up, amlnoer after employed liim in 
anv public alTair. 

^i'liough CiT.ssus was an exquisite 
flatterer himself, yet no man was more 
easily caught by flattery than he. And 
what was very particular, though he 
was one of the most covetous men in. 
the world, no man was more averse to, 
or more severe against such as re- 
senihled him.* Hut it gave him still 
more j>ain to see Pompey so success¬ 
ful ill all his cm]doyments, to sec him 
honoured with a triumph, and saluted 
by the citizens with the title of the 
Great. One day he liappened to bo 
told, Pompey the Great was coni 
ingupon which he asked, with a 
scornful smile, ” How big is lie?” 

As he despaired of rising to an equa¬ 
lity with him in war, he betook liimself 
to tlie administration ; and by paying 
liis court, by defending the impeach^ 
cd, by lending money, and by assisting 
and canvassing for persons who stood 
for oflices, he gained an authority and 
influence equal to that which I’ompey 
acquired by Ins military achievements 
There was something remarkably pe¬ 
culiar in their case. The name and' 
interest of Pompey were much greater 
ill Rome, when he was absent and^ 
distinguishing himself in the field. 
\yiien present, Crassus oflen carried 
^ point against him. This must be 
imputed to tbe state and grandeur that 
he affected: he seldom showed himself 
in public, or appeared in the assemblies- 

* It was observed by the late ineenicuf 
Air. Shenstone, that a Mixoomb will be Ui^ 
first to find out and expose, a coxcomb. Ales 
of the same virtues love each other for tlie:| 
sake of tliosc virtues; but sympathy in view 
or folly has generally a contrary effect. 

^ This was not peculiar to Pompey i ¥ 
was the case of Alvlus and many others. 
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of tlic people; and he ver)' rarely serv¬ 
ed those ndiu made application to him ; 
imagining by ihat means he shoidd 
nave bis interest entire when he wanted 
It iiiinself. Cmsnus, on the cuntnirN, 
nad his senices ever ready for those 
who wanted them ; he consianlly made 
his appearance; he was easy of access; 
his litc was spmt in busiiu-ss and good 
olhces; so tliut his open and obliging 
manner got the better of Poini>ey's 
distance and state. 

As to dignity of person, powers of 
persuasion, and engaging turn of coun¬ 
tenance, we are told llay were the sumc. 
But the emulation wiili which Cnissii.s 
was actuateil never carried him on to 
hatred and malignity. It is true, he was 
concerned to see Uomj>ey and Cjesar 
held in greater honour, l)ut he did not 
add rancour and maleMuencc to liis 
ambition: thtuigh ('a'sar, wiieit he was 
taken bv jurates, in Asia, aiid strictly 
confined, cried out, ‘‘ U Ciassus, wlial 
pleasun; will it give thee to hear that 1 
am taken!” However, they were alter- 
wards ujion a fooling of friendship; 
and when Ca's:<r was going to set out 
for his eornniaiid in Sjiain, and his cre¬ 
ditors were ready to seize Ids equipage, 
because he cunhiriut sulisf} thrm, Cras- 
BUS was kind enough to deliver him 
from the embarra.ssiiient, by giving 
security for eight hundred and thirty 
talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into 
three parfies^'at the head of w hich were 
Pom^ey, CV;sar, an<l Cmssus. Por, a-; 
to Cato, Ids reputation wus greater 
than Ids power, and his virtue more ad¬ 
mired than followed. The jirudeiit and 
steady part of the city were for Pom- 
pey ; the violent and the enterprising 
gave into the prospects of Caesar; 
CraMus steered a middle course, and 
availed himself of botli. Crassiis, in¬ 
deed, oAen changed sides, and neither 
was a linn friend nor an iq^J^^uiiU; 
enemy. On the contrary, he frequent.y 
gave lip either his attachments or re¬ 
sentments indiflerently when bis inter¬ 
est required it; insomuch (liat in n 
short space of time he would nppi-nr 
either in support or opposition to the 
same ])ersons and laws. He Imd sou v 
influence founded in love, and some in 
faui but fear was tlie mure serviceable 
principle of the two. An instance uf 
th^ latter we have in Idcinius, who was 
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very trouldesome to the magistrates 
and leading orators of his time. When 
he was a: sked, wliy he did not uttack 
Crassu.s aiiinug the rest, he answered, 
*■ He wears wi-ps uj>on his horns.*” 
So the Homans used to serve a vicious 
bull, for a warning to all persons that 
pa.ssed him. 

\\ lien the glarliators took up arms 
.'uid ravageil ll;dy, tlieir iiisurrertion 
v.;is coiiunoidv called the war of Sjiar- 
l/iCf.';. its origin was this: one Len- 
lulus Ihiliiitus kepi at Uajiua a number 
t/f gladiaiors, the greatest part of w hich 
v efi Gauls and litmciaiis; men not 
reduced to liiat eiiiplovment for .any 
«limes they had rommitleil, but (breed 
• 'poll it ))> tlie injuslice of their mas- 

i. i'. Two huiulred ol’ tlicin. tliercforc, 
. grted to make tlieir escape. 1 hough 
'u»- plot was discovered, threescore tuid 
eigliiccn ol tlieiii, l)v their extreme vi- 
;,.Iai ce, were helorehaiui witli (heir 
;' !i-ti-r, and sallied out of town, hav- 

ii. g first seizeil all the long kiiives and 
spil.s ill a cook's shop. On tlie road 
t.nv met some waggons carrying a 
qu tiility of gladiators’ arms to another 
place. '1 hese they seizeil, and armed 
\ii« niselve.N with them. 'I'lien they re¬ 
load to a place of strength, and made 
I'loicc of three leaders.^ The lirst 
wiia Spartacus, whose extraction was 
Iron) one of those 'riiracian hortita cal¬ 
led Noinades. ’This man had not only 
a dignity of mind, a strength of body, 
but a discenimcnl and civilitj superior 
1" his lorlune. In short, he was more 
ol a Greek than a barbarian, in his 
manner. 

It is said when he was first brought 
to Rome to be sulil, a senient was seen 
twisted about his lace ns he slept. Hia 
wile, wIjo wa-s of the same tribe, hav¬ 
ing the gilt of div.nation, and being a 
retainer besides to the orgies of Bac¬ 
chus, said, it was a sign that ho would 
ri.se to something very great and formi¬ 
dable, the result of which would bo 
Uappy.t This woman still lived with 
iiiiii, and was the conmanion of his- 
flight. 

* This passed into a proverb. 

-f bpsruicus, I .irUus, nnd (Rnomaus. 
This war began in the year of Koine CBO { 
before Christ 71. 

I HU cud vros happy for a glidUtor. He 
died flghting gallantly at the head of ht« 
troops. 
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Tlir fiiffilivt-s first disliiiiriiisluul 
tin ni-.rl\< N l)v (U loatiin: a party soiit 
/lUaiii-Nt tln-in (Vom (’apna; wlmse nniis 
fill') ami wore with great satis¬ 

faction ; llircM^ing a«ay those of g’adi- 
ftfors. as ciishoiioumhle and harliaruiis. 
dodiiis tho jira-tor* was then sent 
egainst tliein I'roin Home, wilii a bo<Iy 
of three flioiisaud men; and lie be¬ 
sieged tliem on the hill uhere they w«-i'C 
posle<l. '1 liere was but one ascent, 
whi<h \\as very narrow ami nigged, 
ami there he plaeeil a snllicieiit guard. 
7'hc rest was all a craggy precipice, 
but covered with wild vines. '1 he iu- 
gitives eiit oil such of flie liranchc.s as 
miglit be ol most service, and formed 
t hem into a ladder ol snllicieiit strength, 

• •ml so long as to reaeli the plain be- 
Meatli. JJy the help of this ladder they 
ill got down sale, except one. 'i'hi.s 
nan remained above only to let tlown 
dieirarins; and w hen he liad done that, 
iie di scemled ader them. 

1 lie Homans knovxitig nothing of 
this inaiHciivre, the* gladiators came 
upon their rear, and attacked them .so 
euddeiily, lliat thev lied in great con- 
elernalioii. ami left their camp to (he 
enemy. Sparlaeus was (lit re jninetl 
by the herdsmen and shephertls of the 
country, men tif groat vigour, and re¬ 
markably swift o| loot, ^oine ol (iicse 
lie ciad in heavy armour, and the rest 
served as rccoiiiiuilring parties and for 
other purposes of the liglit-aniied 
'I he next general sent against these 
ghuhalors was l^ubliiis Variiius. They 
lirst routed his lieutenant Fiirius, who 
engaged tiniii with a detachment of 
two thousand men. After this Sparta- 
cus watched the nvolioii.s of Cossinius. 
M'ho was appointed assistant and chief 
counsellor to Various, and was now 
niarching against him with a consider- 
I ^ ® His v igilance was such, 

that he was verv near taking Cossinina 
ID the hath at Salence; and though he 
<lid escape with much diflicully. Spar 
tacus aeir.el his baggage. Then he 
iHirsueu nis and took his comp, 

mnving first killed great numbers of tlie 
Koinans. Cossinius himself was among 
tlie slam. His subsequent operations 
were equally decisive. He beat Vari- 
mis m severul engagements, and took. 
4116 ttctor3 and the very horse he rode. 

■ Clodlus Glaber. 


liy thus time ho wa.s bpconie great 
and formidable. Nevertheless liis views 
were moderate : lie had too much 
undorstauding to hojve the conquest 
of the Homans, and therefore led his 
army to the Alps, with an intention to 
cro.ss them, ainl llien dismiss In's troops, 
that they might retire to tlicir respec¬ 
tive countries, some to 'I'lirace, and 
some to Gaul. Hut they, relying upon 
their numbers, and elated vvitli success. 
Would not listen to his proposal. In- 
bteatl ol that, they laid Italy waste as 
they traversed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and 
disgrace of this rev<dt that aillicted tho 
senate; it was I’car and danger; and 
they now employed both the consuls in 
tills war, os one ol the most dithcult 
ain| important they had over had upon 
their hands. Gclnis, one of the con¬ 
suls. having surprised a bo<ly of Ger¬ 
mans. who were so rash and self-opinU 
oiiiited as to separate from the troops 
ol Sparlacus, defeated them entirely 
and put them to the sword. Leiitubus, 
the other consul, endeavoure<l to sur- 
ruuiid Spnrtacus, with his forces, which 
were very' considerable. Mparlacus 
nu t him fairly in the field, bent his 
Itcufenants, and stripped them ol' their 
baggage. 1 le then continued his route 
towards the .\lps, but was opposed by 
Cassius, who comniiiuded in that part 
ol tiaul which lay about the Po, and 
came against him at the head of ten 
thousand men. A battle ensued, in 
which Cassius was defeated, with great 
lo.ss, and saved liimself not wimout 
difliculty. 

No sooner were the senate informed 
of these miserable proceedings, than 
they expressed llic greatest indignation 
against the consuls, and gave orders 
that they should be superseded in the 
command. Crassus was the person 
tliey pitclied upon as a successor, and 
many oi the nobility served under him, 
as yqlunteers. as well on account of his 
political influence as from personal re- 
gard. He went and posted himself in 
the Picene, in order to intercept Spar- 
tacus, who was to march that way. At 
the same time he sent his lieutenant 
Juummius round with two legions; 
^vmg him strict orders only to follow 
the enemy, and by no means to haard 
cither battle or slurmish. Mmnmiui, 
however upon the first promising 
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occasion, erijjaeed Spartacus, ain! was 
entirely routed. Numbers tell upon 
(he field of battle, and may others threw 
away their arms, and fled for their 
lives. 

Cra-ssjis gave Miinunius a severe re¬ 
primand, and new armed his n»en, but 
insisted witlial that they shoiihl find se¬ 
curity for their keeping those arms they 
were now entrusted with. The first 
five hundred, who had shown the 
greatest marks of cowardice, l>e divided 
uito fifty parts, and put one in each de¬ 
cade to death, to whose lot it might 
happen to fall; thus reviving anancu nt 
custom of militiry punishment wliirh 
had been long disused. Indecfl, this 
kind of piinisliiiu'iit i.s the greatest 
mark of inlainy, ami being put in cx«- 
cution in sight ol the whole army, is 
attended with many awfid and alVecting 
circnnista rices. 

Aft*?r thus chastising Iiis men, be led 
them against the enemy. Rut Spar¬ 
tacus turned back and retired through 
Lucaiiia to^ the sea. The rebel hap¬ 
pening to find a number of ves.seis in 
harbour belonging to the Ciciliaii pi¬ 
rates, resolved to make an attempt 
upon Sicily; where, at the head of two 
tiiousand inen, he thought he could 
^ily rekindle the Servile war. wliicli 
had but lately been smothered,* and 
which wanti'd but little fuel to make it 
flame out again. Accordingly tho 

E irates entered into an agreement with 
im ; but (hey had no sooner taken bis 
money than they broKc their eiigago- 
ment, and sailed auotlier way. .Sj>ar- 
tacus, thus deceived, lelt the sea, and 
mtrenched himself in the Reiiiusula of 
Kneginin. 

When Crassus came iin, he observed 
that the nature of llie place suggested 
what nicasnres he should take; in coii- 
Ki)uence of which he determined to 
build a wall across the Isthmus. This 
to knew would at once keep his sol¬ 
diers from idleness, and cut olT his 
• enen^’s 8uppHe.s. llie work was great 
and difficult: nevertheless he finished 
It beyond all expectation, in a short 
time; drawing a trench from sea 
to sea three hundred furlongs in 
ipngth, fifteen feet in breadth and 
us many m depth; he built a wall 

* It wa* but nineteen yean before, that a 
period was put to the Servile varinStrilj, 


Of) I 

also above it of considerable r.'ight 
and strength. 

Spartacus at first made a jest of the 
undertaking. Rut when his pliimlei* 
began to fail, and he w.-infeil to go far¬ 
ther. he saw the wall befon- tiiiii. and 
at the same time was conscious timt tle- 
reninsula wa.s exhausted. 11,- watched 
lis opjiortunity. howev«T. in a -.nowc 
and (einpeshious niu'ht, tu till up ilii 
trench with earth, wood, and otijer 
materials; and sopassctl itwitli a third 
juirt f»f hi.s army. <.>a.>.sus now begai. 
to fear, that Spartacus. in tin* spirit of 
enterprise, would inarcli inmuMliateJv 
to Rome. Rut when lie ol;served that 
a iiniiiber of the enemy, upon some 
ililTerence or other, separated and en* 
cainpeil on the Lucaniaii lake, he re< i> 
vered his .spirits, 'i’lie water of this 
bke is said to change in sncli a manner, 
as sometimes to be sweet and fresh, ami 
at other limes so salt that it is impos- ' 
sible to drink it. Crassus fell U|>on 
this jiarty, and drove them from tin- 
lake, but could not do any great eve 
cufion. or continue the |>ur.suil far. be¬ 
cause Spariacus made iiis appearance, 
and rallied the fugitives. 

Cncssus now repented of having 
written to the senate, ihut it icoji nfc<a- 
aury to recall Lucullua J'rorn Thrace, 
ami romytyfromHyain} ami hastened 
to finish the war himsedf. For he was sen¬ 
sible that the general who slionid come 
to hisa.ssistaiice would rob him of all tlie 
lionour. lie resolved, therefore, in the 
first jdace. to attack the troops which 
had re> oiled, and Ibrmed a separate . 
body, under the command of two 
officers named Caiiiiicius and Castiis 
^\ ith this view, he sent a corp.s of six 
IhoiLsand men beiore to sicze an emi- 
iiciue wliidi he thought would be of 
service to him, but ordered them to 
conduct Uicir eiiterpri.se with all inm 
ginable secrecy, 'i hey observed his 
directions; and, to conceal their march 
the belter, covered their helmct.s and ' 
the rest of tlieir arms. Two women, 
however, who were sacrificing belbrtr 
the enemy’s camj), discovered them. 

Md they would probably hav'e met 
uicir fate, had not Crassus avivanced 
immediately, and given the enemy 
battle. This was (lie most ubstinate 
action in the whole w-ar. 'I'welve llioii- 
sand three hundred of the enemy w ere 
killed, of which number there werv 
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only two fomul wnmuled in llie bftck ; 
(iif rost (lied in tlu-ir ranks, after the 
oiavesf exertions of valour. 

.Sj)artacu,s, after this defeat, retired 
to (lie mountains of Potclia; and 
Quintus, one of Crnssus’s olTjeers, and 
Sorojilia, the quavstor. marched after, 
to harass his rear. Rut. S))artarus 
facing about, t)ic Romans tied in the 
most ilaslardly manner, and uilh great 
dillicuify carried otV llie «iua*stor, who 
was wounded. Tliis success %va.s the 
ruin of Sportacus. it gave the fugitives 
sueli spirits, find they xvould no longer 
deelitie a de<-i>i\'e acliou. (»r l)e obedient 
to their oUicers ; but as they uerc iiuon 
tlie road, addressed them uitli tlieir 
swords in their hands, and insisted on 
inarcliing back through Lucaiiia nitli 
tlie Jdmost expedition, to meet the 
Romans, anil face Crassiis in the field. 

'I'his wTi-s the verj' tiling that Crassus 
desired. Howasintormed tliat Pompey 
was approaching; and of the many 
sneeclies to the pcoi)le on ocrasion of 
the ensuing election, in which it was 
asserted, that this laurel belonged to 
him, and that, ns .soon as he made liis 
appearance, he would by some deci.sive 
stroke, put an <‘nd to the war. 

Crassus, tlierefore, hastened to give 
(hat stroke himself, ami, with tlie same 
view, eneamned ^ ery near the enemy. 
One day, when he liad ordered Ins 
soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators 
attacked them as they were at work. 
Numbers came «p continually on both 
sides to support the combatants ; and 
at last Spartacus seeing what the case 
necessarily required, drew out his 
whole army. \Vlien they brought him 
his horse, lie drew his sword ana killed 
him, saving at the same time, “ If I 
prove victorious, I shall have horses at 
command; if I am defeated. I shall 
have no need of tliis.” His aim was to 
find Crassus, and he made his way 
through showers of darts and heaps of 
toe slain. He did not, indeed, reach 
aim, but he killed with his own hand 
^o centurions who ventured to engage 
«m. At last, those that seconded hun 
fled. He however still stood his ground, 
TOd though surrounded by numbers^ 
fought with great gallantry, till be was 
cut in pieces. 

^ Cranos, on tliis occasion, availed 
PiiMelf of every circumstance with' 
which Fortune favoured him: he per- ' 


formed every act of generalship; he 
exposed liis person in the boldest man¬ 
ner ; yet he was only wreathing a laurel 
for the brows of Pompey. Pompey 
met, it seems, those who escaped out 
of the field, and put them to the sword. 
In < onse(pienre of which he wrote to 
tlie senale, “ 'lliat Crassus had indeed 
heatcri the fugitive gladiators in a 
litched battle ; but that it was he who 
lad cut up (lie war by the roots.” 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, 
triumiihcd in a inagnilicent manner for 
his conquest of Sertorious and Spain. 
As for Crassus, he did not pretend to 
ask for the greater triumph ; and even 
the less, which is led up on foot, under 
the name of an ovation, seemed to have 
no propriety or dccanun in the conquest 
of (iigilivc slaves. In what respect 
this tlitVcr.s from the other, and whence 
the fenn ovation is derived, we have 
considered in the Life of Marccllus. 

Pompey w.as immediately called to 
flic consulship; and though Cr.issiis 
had interest enough of liis own to en¬ 
courage him to lio))e for tlie same ho¬ 
nour. yet he scrupled not to solicit his 
good oftices. Poinjicy received the ap- 
{dicatioii with pleasure; for he was de¬ 
sirous, by all means to have Crassus 
under an obligation to him. He, there¬ 
fore, readily espoused his cause ; and, 
at last, when he made his sjieccb to 
the people, said “ he was as much in« 
debted to them for the colleague they 
liad given him as for their favour to 
himself.” How'ever, the same good 
understanding did not long continue; 
tliey differed in almost every article that 
came before them ; and those disputes 
and altercations prevented their agoing 
any thing considerable during thetf 
whole consulship. The most remark¬ 
able thing was, that Crassus offered a 
CTcat sacrifice to Hercules, entertained 
the people at ten thousand tables, and 

S ave them a supply of bread-corn fof 
irec months. 

When they held one of the last as¬ 
semblies before they quitted their 
charire, a Roman *knight, named 
’ Onatius Aurelius, who had spent roost 
I of bis time in a retired manner in the 
I country, and w^ a man of no great 
imte, mounted the rostrum, and gave 
toe people an account of a vision, toot 
had appeared to him, “ Jupiter,” said 
re, speared to me in a oream, and 
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commanded mo to infonii yon in tliis pu1>- 
iic manner, tliat > ou are not to snfler llie 
consuls to lay doun tln-ir office bc-n>rc 
they are reconciled.” He liad no sooner 
ended his speech, than the people in¬ 
sisted they should be reconciled._ 

Poinpey stood without making anv 
mofi«)n towards if, but Crassus wetit 
and offered lum his liand. “ 1 am not 
asharnefl, my fellow citizens.” .s;tid 
he, “ nor do I think tt brtieath me. to 
make the first advances to I*<imijey, 
whom yon liave distinguished with the 
name of Gnat, while he was but a 
beardless youth, atid whom yon ho¬ 
noured with a triumph before he was a 
senator.” 

1 liese were the only memorable 
tliiiig.s in the consulate of Crassus. As 
for his censorship, it passed without 
any thing worth mentioning.* He 
made no inquisition into the lives and 
tnanners of the .senators; he did not 
review the Ciptestrian order, or number 
the peo|>le. I>utatiiis Catuliis, one of 
the l)esl natured men in the world, 
was liis colleague; and it is .said, that 
when (!rassus wanted to ailopf a vio. 
lent and unjust measure, 1 mean the 
making Egypt tributary to Home, Ca- 
tuliis strongly oppo.seu it; and hence 
arose that difl'ercnce, in consequence 
of wjiieU they resigned their clmrge. 

^^’hen the great conspiracy of Ca¬ 
tiline, which brought the eoinmon- 
%>eat(h to the verge of tlestnicfion, 
broke out, Crassus was susnecteil of 
having some concern in it. Ivaj, there 
was one who named him among the 
con.Hpirators; but no one gave credit 
to his information.f It is true, Cicero, 
in one of bis orations, openly arcuses 

• He WM censor six years after his con¬ 
sulship, sixty-throc years before ihc birth of 
Christ. 

+ t<aUust says otherwise. He tells us it 
incr^iblc to some, but others be¬ 
lieved it. Yet not thinking it advisable to 
cxasimate a msm of so much power, they 
joined hit retainers, and those who owed him 
money, m crying it was a calumny, and in 
sayirjg the senate ought to exculpate him; 
whi^ accorflngly tliey did. Some were of 
opinion, and Crassus himself among the rest, 
the infoiTOer was mbomed by Cicero. But 
what end could Cicero have la accusing a 
of his consequence, unless it were '.o 
alann the senate and people the more with a 
»«»e of their danger? And what could 
vrassss propose to himself in entering into a 


botli Crassu.^ arid Crrsar of that critne. 
jbit tinit oration did not apjienr in 
public fill both tlio>e great men were 
iiead. On tiie oilier liand. the same 
(’icero. in the onilion In ih livered re¬ 
lating to his coiisiilship. expressly savs, 
lliat Crasaiis came to him one niglit, 
and put a letter in his hands, which 
shewed the reality of the plot info 
which they xvere then inquiring. He 
that as ir iuay.il i.s certain that (V.>ssus 
after tliis eonceix ed a mortal hafretl for 
(’icero, ami winild haxe shewn if in 
some act of violence, hail not his mui 
P ublius prevented it. Piiblltis wn.s a 
man of letters, and elotpience had a 
particular charm for him : hence his at- 
lachmeiil to (acero was so great, that 
when the bill fur his baiii.>htiu'nt was 
proposed, he went into inoiirning, ainl 
persuaded the rest of the Homan voiith 
to do the same. At last, he even pre¬ 
vailed with l>is father to be reconciled 
to him. 

About this time, Ciesar returned 
from his government to .solicit the con- 
aulship. Finding Crns.sns and Poinpey 
again at variance. Tie would not apply 
to eiliier in particular, lest he sinnild 
make the other liis enemy; nor coiihl 
he iiopc to succeed williout the as¬ 
sistance of one of them. Jii this <li- 
Icmuia he determined, if possible, to 
effect a good understanding oui' 
more between them. For which pur 
jiose he representeil, “ Tliul h> level¬ 
ling their arlillery against each other.! 
they raised the Ciceros, the C'afnli,* 
and the Catos : who would he nothing, 
if they were once real friends, and took 
care to act in concert. If that wen 
the case,” said he, “ with your imiteo, 
interests an<l counsels you might carry 
all before you,” 

These renrcsentatioiis had theii 
effect; and, by joining himself to tlio 
league, he funned that invincible trimii- 
viratc which mined the senate and peo- 

I ile of Home. Not that cilher Cnissiis or 
'ompej- gained any advantage from 
their union ; but Ciesar by the lielp of 
both, climbed to the highest pinnacle 
of power. An earnest of this lie had 
in bis being unanimously elected consul. 
And os he acquitted himself in his olfico 
with great honour, (hey procured him 
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file mmmrind of arniies, and decreed 
iiiin tiie province of (Jaiil. uliere he 
wa-s csfaiiliduMl, as in an impre^nalde 
castle. T»)r tliey iinairincd. il they 
did hnf secure to him the province that 
was fallen to his lot. they mi::lit .share 
tlie rest helwiM'ti them at (heir leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power 
which led l^ompcy into this error. And 
Crnssu.s to Ilia old disease of avarice 
now adiled a new one. I'lie achieve¬ 
ments, the victories, the triumphs of 
Ca*sar, raised in Cr.issns a passion for 
the .same; ami he could not he content 
to be beneath him in thi.s respect, 
tlious;h he wa.s .so much superior in 
otliers. He therefore never let liimself 
rest till he met an inf:lorions fate, anil 
involved his countrj in the most dread¬ 
ful calamities. 

On (’arsar's comiiiff from Oaul to the 
city of Lucca, imtubers >vent In wait 
upon liim, and amou«j the rest Cras.sus 
and Pompey. 'I'liese, in their private 
onferetice.s, anre«*d with him to carry 
matters with a hijjhcr hand, and make 
themselves al>stdut<;in Home. Tor this 
uirpnso, Caesar was to roiiiaiii at the 
lead of his army, and tiie other two 
chiefs to <li\ ide the rest ol‘ the provitices 
and armies between them, I here wa.s 
no wav, howi'Ver, to carry their sc lieuM’.s 
info execution, witliout .suintt for ano¬ 
ther consnlship; in which Oiesar was 
to nssi.st i)y writing to his friemls, and 
by sending a number of his soldiers to 
vote in the election. 

Wlicn Crassus and Pompey returned 
to Home, their designs were very much 
6u.spcc.ted; and the general discourse 
was, that the late interview boded no 
good to the commonwealth. Here¬ 
upon, Marcellinus and Domitius'^ 
askeii Pompey in full senate “ Whe¬ 
ther he intended to solicit (he consul¬ 
ship?” To which he answered, “Per¬ 
haps 1 may—perhaps not.” And tipon 
(heir interrogating him a second time, 
lie said, “ If I solicit it, 1 shall solicit 
it for men of honour, and not for men 
of a meaner principle.” As this answer 
appeared to have too much of haughti¬ 
ness and contempt, Crassus expressed 
himscli with more moderation, “ If it 
be for Uie ))ublio good, 1 shall solicit 
it—If not, 1 shall forbear.” 

P>y this some other candidates, and 

* Domiiius TEnobarbus. 


among the rest Domihus, were cin- 
boldcnefl to appear; but as soon as 
Crassu.s ami Pninpoy declared them* 
selves, the rc.st dropped their preten¬ 
sions. Only Domitins was exhorted 
and encouraged liy his friend and kins¬ 
man Cato, “ Not to abandon bis pros- 
iect.s, but to stand boldly up for tlie 
ibortie.s of his country. As for Poin- 
pey and Crassus, lie said, they wanted 
lint the consulship, but absolute power; 
nor was il so much their aim to lie chief 
magistrates at home, as to sieze the 
provinces, and to divide the armies 
between them.'’ 

Cato liaving thus expressed his real 
srntiineiits, drew Domitius almost for¬ 
cibly into the forum^ and numbers 
joinei! them (here. For the>’ were 
greatly surprised at this stepol Crassus 
and Pomjiey. “ Why do they de¬ 
mand,” sail! they. “ a second consul¬ 
ship? Why together? Whyiiotwith 
others? Have we not many persons 
of merit sullicieiit to entitle them to be 
colleagues with cither Crassus or 

Pompey ?” 

Pompey’.s party, alarmed at these 
speeches, threw ofl* the mask, and 
adopted the most viident measures. 
Among other outmgea. they wa>laid 
Hoiuitius as he was going (o the place 
of election before day, accompanied 
by his friends; killed the torcli-bearer, 
and wounded many of his train, Cato 
among the rest. '1 hen they shut them 
all up togelher till Crassus and Pom¬ 
pey were elected. 

A little after this, they confined 
Domitius to his house, by planting 
armed men about it, drove Cato out oi 
(he JoruiUy and killed several who made 
resistance. Having thus cleared the 
wuy, they continued Cajsar In his go¬ 
vernment lor five years more, and got 
Syria and boththe Spains fortheir^own 
provinces. Upon casting lots, Syria 
fell to Crassus, and tlie Spains to 
Pompey. 

'I'he allotment was not disagreeable 
to the multitude. They chose to have 
Pompey not far from Rome; and 
Pompey, who passionately loved his 
wife, was verj' glad of the opportunity 
to spend most of his time there. As 
for Crassus, as soon ns it appeared that 
Syria was his lot, he discovered the 
greatest joy, and considered it as the 
principal happiness of his life; iuso- 
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much, thrit even befure strangers and 
the populace he could luirdly restrain 
his transports. To his iiitiiiiate Iriends 
he opened himself more freely, ex¬ 
pressing tlie most sangiiino hopes, and 
indulging in vain ele\alions oi heart, 
tinsuilable to hi.s age and disposition : 
fur in general he was far Ironi being 
pompous or inclined to vanity. Jlut 
now,extravagantly dated and cornipled 
bj’ his nattering prospects, he consi¬ 
dered not Syria and the Parihians as 
the teniiination of his good fortune; 
but intended to make the expedition of 
j Lucullus against 'Figrancs, and of 
< IPompey against Milhridates, appear 
^ luiily the sports of children. Iltsdesign 
** gwas to penetrate to the llactrians, the 
5 iliidiatts, the eastern ocean. ati<l in his 

V I hopes lie had already swallowed uji the 

V 3 east. 

® III llie law relating to the govern¬ 
ment of CrassiH, no mention was made 
of a war in its neighbourhood ; but all 
the world knew Crus.su.s bad an eye to 
it. And Ciesar, in a letter he wrote 
to liiiii from Gaul, commended his de¬ 
sign. and encouraged him to attack 
the Rartliians lint whenhe uas going 
to set nut, Aleius, one of the tribunes 
threatened to stop liim, and numbers 
joined the tribune's party. They could 
not without indignation think of his 
going to liegiii hostilities against a peo¬ 
ple who had done them no injury, and 
were in fact their allies. Crassus, 
alarmed at this, desired Pompey to 
coiidwct him out of Kotiic. He knew 
tile dignity of Pompey, and the vene¬ 
ration (he po}>ulace had for him; and 
on tills occasion, though many were 
prepared to withstand CnLssus, and to 
raise a clamour against him, yet when 
thev saw Pompey marching before him 
witfi an open and gay coiinleiiancc, 
they dropped tlieir resentment, and 
made way in silence. 

Ateins, however advanced to meet 
him. In the tirst place, by the autho¬ 
rity of his oflice he commanded him to 
stop, and protested against liis enler- 

f irise. 'ITien he ordered one of his of- 
icers to seize liiin. Rut the other tri' 
biines interposing, llicoflicer let Crassus 
go. ’Ateius now ran before to the gate 
nod placed there u cenSer with fire in 
U. ^ At the approach of Crassus, he 
iprinkled incense upon it, ollered liba 
turns, and uttered the most horrid im¬ 


precations, invoking at the same time 
cerUiin dreadful and strange gods. Tlie 
Romans say, these mysterious and an¬ 
cient imprecations have such power* 
that the object of them neier escapes 
their elVect; nay, they add, that the 
person uho uses them is sure to he un¬ 
happy ; so lliat they are seKloiii used, 
and never but upon a great occasion 
Ateius uas much blamed lor his rash 
zeal. It \%as for his country’s sakctliat 
he \>as an adversary In ( rassus, and 
y<-t it uas his country he had laid under 
that dreadful curse. 

C'rLssus, pursuing his journey, came 
to Brundu.sium ; and (hough the winter 
storms made the voyage dangerous, he 
put to sea, and lost a number of vessels 
in his passage. .\s soon as he had col¬ 
lected the rest of his troops, he conti¬ 
nued his route by laud through Galatia. 
There he paid his respects to Deiotarus, 
who, tliongh an old man, was building 
a new city*. Crassus laughed, and said. 

Yon begin to hiiiUiat tlie twelfth hour 
of tlie day !” The king laughed in liis 
turn, and answered, “You do not set 
out very early in the inortiing against 
the Parthiuns!'' Crassus, indeed, was 
then above sixty years of agc,t 
looked much older than he was. 

Upon Ills arrival in Syria, his aflairs 
prospered at first according to bis ex- 
nectation. He tbreiv a bridge overtbe 
Kuphrates with case, and his army 
passed it without opposition. ISluny 
cities in Mesopotamia voluntarily re¬ 
ceived him ; and one only stood upon 
its defence. The i>rince who governed 
it wa.s named Apollonius. 'The Romans 
having Inst about a liundred men be¬ 
fore it, Crassus ruarclied against it with 
all his forces, took it bv assault, plun¬ 
dered it of every thing valuable,and sold 
the inhabitants for slaves. The Greeks 
called tliat cit^ Zenodotiu.^ Crassus, 
upon taking it, sufTered his armv to 
8'dute him Jmptratur; a thing which 
reflected no small disgrace upon liiin: 
it showed the meanness of uis spirit, 
end his dc.spair of etVecting any thing 
considerable, when he valued uimself 
upon such a trifling iiciiuisitioii. 

After he had garrisoned the town! 

* _Dira dcUratalio 

Nulln expialur >iciui>i-llou. 

•f Cnusus SCI vut upon Uua expedition ix 
the year of liuiuc O'JJ. 

t Zenodotin, in tiic province of Osrhoune. 
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tlifil liad submiKed widi sevoti (hnnsand 
foot and a tlnmsand horse, he returned 
info S)ria. to winter 'I'liore he was 
joinei! by his son. whom ('a’^sar had 
sent to Inm from (^aul. ailorned with 
military honours, and at the hcatl of a 
thousand select horse. 

Among tlie many errors wliich Cras- 
sns cominified in this war, the first, 
and none of the least was his refnrninir 
so soon into Syria. He ou'^ht to ha\e 
gone forward, and strengthened liim- 
self with the accession of llahylon and 
Selencia. cities always at enmity' with 
tlie Parthians. instead of wliii'h. he gave 
the enemy alnmdant time to prepare 
themselves. Pcsides, his occupations 
in Svria were greatly censured. Inning 
more of the trader in them than of the 
genend. Insteatl of evatnining into the 
arms of his soldiers, keeping them in 
exereise. and improving their strength 
and aeiivify by proper rewards, lic was 
inriuiring into (he reveime.s of the cities, 
and weighing the treasures in the temple 
of tiu* godiless of Hierapolis.* .^nd 
thougii he fixed the quotas of troops 
whicli the slates and principalities were 
to fnrnisJi, ho let them off again for a 
sum of money ; which exposed him to 
llie contempt ofthose wlioiii lie excused, 

i lie first sign of his future fortune 
came from this very goddess, w horn some 
call Venus, some Juno, others Nature^ 
<ir that great principle which produces 
all things out of moisture, and instructs 
mankind in the knowledge of every 
thing that is good. As th^ were going 
out of the temple, young C5rassus stum¬ 
bled and fell at the gate, and his father 
fell upon him. 

He was now drawing Ins troops out 
of printer quarters, when ambassadors 
came from Arsaces, and addressed him 
in this short speech: If this army 
wa.s sent against the Partiiians by the 
Roman people, that people lias notliing 
to expect but perpetual war and enmity 
irreconcilable, lint if Crassus, against 
the inclinations of liis country (which 
they were informed was the case), to 
gratify his own avarice, lias undertaken 

* About twenty miles from the Euphiates 
there was a city known by the several names 
of Bambyce, Bdessa, and Hicrapolis. By the 
Syrians ft was called Magog. The goddess 
Atargatis was worshipped there with great de¬ 
votion. L/ucian menuons her temple as the 
richest in the world. 


this war, and invaded one of the Par¬ 
thian provinces. Arsaces will act witb 
more moderation. He will take com- 
jiassion on C’nLssns's age, an<l lot tho 
Romans go, though in fact he consiilers 
them rather as in prison than in garri¬ 
son.” 1 o this (’rassns made no retunv 
but a rhodomoiitade: lie sai<l. '* He 
w«mhl give them his answer at .Selcn- 
cia.” Unim wliich Vagiscs. the olilosC 
of the ambassadors, laughed ; and turn¬ 
ing np the |)aim of his iiand, re|)lied, 
” (Vassus, here will hair grow befort- 
thon wilt see Selencia.” 

'I'he ambassadors then returned to 
their king Orodes.'f anti told him he 
lie most prepare for war. Meantime, 
some Romans escaped with dillicnlty 
from the cities they garrisoned in Meso- 
])o(niiiia, and brought a verv alarming 
arcount of the enemy. ” 'They .said, 
they ha«l been eyewitnesses to their im 
meiise numbers. aii«l tt» their dreadful 
maimer of lighting, w hen (hey attacked 
the towns.” .\iui.as it is usual for fear 
to magnify its object, they added, ” It 
is impossible either to escape them 
when (hey pursue, or to lake them when 
they (ly. The y have a new ainl strange 
eort oi' arrow.s, which are swifter than 
lightning, and reach their mark before 
yon can .see they are liischarged ; nor 
an? they les.s fatal in their clTeets than 
swift in llieir lonrse. The olTeiisive 
arms of (heir c<i\a Iry pierce through 
every thing, and the defensivo arms 
are so well tempered that nothing can 
pierce them.” 

Tlie Romans were struck with this 
account, and their courage began to 
droop. They had imagined that the 
Parthians were not different from tlie 
Armenians and Cappadocians, whom 
Lucullus had beaten and driven before 
him till he was weary; and consequently 
that the hardest part of the expedition 
would be the length of the wav, and the 
trouble of pursuing men avIio would 
never stand an engagement. But now 
they found they liad war and danger to 

^ Here the king of Parthia is called Orodes, 
who before was called Arsaces. Arsaccs was 
probably a name common to the kings of that 
country, and Orodea the proper name of this 
prince. He was the son of Praates the se> 
cond, and made his way to the crown through 
the blood of his elder brother Mithridates. 
For this h« dcscn’cdly died the same kind of' 
death 
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Cook in the face, which they had not 
thouj'ljt of: insonmch that seveml of 
the principal olliccrs were of opinion 
tliat Crassiis oii^ht to stop, and call a 
council to consider «li« tlicr new mea¬ 
sures ought not to be taken. Of tliis 
number was Cassitis the «pia-stor. Rc- 
sidc-s, the soollisayers nliispered, that 
the sacrilice.s «cre not accepted by the 
gods, and the signs appeare<l always 
inau.spiclous totlie general. However, 
lie paid no attention to them, nor to any 
btit those who were for hastening his 
march. 

He was the more conlirmed in his in¬ 
tentions by the arrival of Artavasdes,* 
king of Armenia. 'That prince came 
with .siic tliousaiid horse, which he said 
werconi) Ins hod) guard, lie jjrornised 
Cra.ssns ten thousand more, armed at 
all points, and lliirty thousand foot, all 
(o be inaiiitiined at tiis owncx|)ense. 
At the Kaine time, lie advised him to 
enter i^irthia Ijy wav of Armenia. 

By that means,” .said he, “ you will 
not only have plenty of provisions, 
whicli 1 shall lake care to supply you 
with ; but your marcli w ill be safe, as it 
will lie along a chain of mountains, and 
Si country almost impracticable for ca¬ 
valry, in which the Uartldan strength 
consists.” Cnissiis received his tender 
sf service and his noble ofTcr of suc¬ 
cours butcoldly ; and said, ** lie should 
march through Mesopotamia, where he 
had left a number of brave Romans.” 
Upon this Uie Armenian bade him adieu, 
am! returned to bis own country. 

As ('rasMis was passing the Kuphra- 
tes at Zeugma, he met with dreadful 
bursts of thunder, and iightnings llamed 
in the face of his troops. At the same 
time, the black cloud.s emitted a hurri¬ 
cane mingled with lire, which broke 
down and destroyed great part of his 
bridge. The place whicli he had mark¬ 
ed out fora camp was also twice struck 
with lightning. One of the general’s 
war horses, richly caparisoned, running 
away with bis rider, leaped into the 
river, and was seen no more. And it 
is said, when the foremost eagle was 
moved, in order for a march, it turned 
back of its own accord. Besides these 
ill tokens, it liappened (hat when the 

* In the text he i» here called Arubsscs; 
-but, as Plutarch calls him Artavasdes every 
vbm afterwards, wc thought It proper to put 
b to here. 


.soldiers had lh<-lr proti-sions distri¬ 
buted, after tliey had crns.sed tlie river, 
tliey were first served with lentils and 
salt, whieh are reckoneil ominous, and 
coniinoiilv placed upeii the monuments 
of the dead. In a speech of ('mssus to 
the army, an expression escaped him, 
whicli .struck them all with liorrc'r. He 
said, ‘‘ He had broke down the brirlge, 
that not one of them iniglit return.” 
.And when he ought, upon perceiving 
(he impropriety of the e\|)ressiou, (i. 
have recallcil or explained it to tlie in 
timidated troop.s, his obstinacy uouhl 
not permit him. I'o whicli weinay.'uld, 
tliat in the sacrihee olTercd for tlie lus¬ 
tration of the army, the arufinx having 
put theeniniils in his han<ls,he lot tliem 
fall. All that attended the ceremony 
were struck witli aslouislimeiit; but be 
only said witli a smile, “See what it is 
to be old! My .sword, however, shall 
not slip out of my hands in this man¬ 
lier.” 

Immediately after this, he began his 
march along the side of the Euphrates, 
with seven legions, near lour tlioiisand 
horse, and almost a.s many of (he light- 
anned. He hail not gone fur before 
some of his scouts reliiriied, and (ohl 
him, they had not found so much as 
one man in their excursions; but that 
there were many vestige.s of cavalry, 
who ajipeared to Imvc lied as if they 
liad been pursued. 

Crassus now began to be more san¬ 
guine ill lii.s hopes, and the soldiers to 
hold the enemy in contempt, upon a 
supposition that (hey durst not stand an 
encounter. Nevertheless, Cassius ad¬ 
dressed himself to the general again, 
andadvised him, “ To secure his troops 
in some fortilied town, till he should 
have some account of the enemy tliat 
might be depended upon. If be did 
nut choose that, he desired him to keep 
along the river till he reached Sclcucia: 
for by this iiicans he would be con¬ 
stantly supplied with provisions from 
vessels Uiat w ould follow his camp ; and 
(he river preventing his being siirrouiul- 
ed, he would always have it in his power 
to fight upon equal terms.” 

While Crnssus was weighing the.se 
counsels with much deliberation, there 
arrived an Arabian chief named Ari- 
amnes.f Tliis artful and perfidious 

‘f- Appian and Pion Cassius fjtll him Ac* 

arus or Agbanis. 
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man n-as the principal insfrnineut of all 
the calaiiiilit-s u liicl) forttiiic was pre- 
paniif; for flic ruin of Crassus. Some 
of his oHicers wljo had served under 
Ponipev, knew how imich Ariainnes 
was iiulebted to that pciieral's favour, 
and lliat in consequence ho passed for 
a well-wislier to the l{omans. But now, 
gained by tlie Parlliian «»llicers, he con¬ 
certed witli them a scheme to draw 
Cra.ssMS from the river and the higher 
grounds, intc) an immense plain uhere 
he might easily be surrounded. Fortlie 
enemy thought «)f notliing less than 
lighting a pitched battle with tlic Ro- 
maii.s. 

d'his barbarian, then, nddres.sing hlm- 
^df to Cra.ssus. at tirst launched out 
into the )»raisesof I’ompeyas his l>cno- 
tactor. for he was a vonible and artful 
speaker, riien he ONprossed his ad¬ 
miration of .so line an army, but uilhal 
took occasion (o blame Cra.ssns for his 
delays, and the time he spent in pre¬ 
paring; as if weapons, and n«i' rather 
: ctive hancl.s ami feet, were retpiircd 
against a people, who ha<l long been 
determincfl to retire with their most va¬ 
luable eflecls, >vith tlicir families ami 
Iriends to (he Sc) tliians and Myrcani- 
ans. Or sujjpose yon have to liglit,” 
sai<l he, “yon ought to Iiasteii to (lie 
eneounter, l>efor<' (he king recover Ins 
Kjiirlts, and ctillecl all liis forces. At 
present lie has only sent out Siirciin 
ind Sillaces to amuse you, and to jire- 
fcnt vour nursuit of liiniself. For his 
jiart, he will bike care not to appear in 
the held.” 

'riiis story was fal.se in every circum¬ 
stance. For Orodes had divided his 
army into two parts ; with one of which 
he was rav aging Armenia, to wreak his 
vengeance upon Artavasdes; Surena 
A'n.s left with the other to make head 
ngniii.st Uie Romans. Not that the king 
l^ns some will have it) had any contempt 
lor (he Romans: for Crassus, one of 
(lie most powerful men Rome liad pro¬ 
duced. was not an antagonist whom he 
should despise, and think it a (hirer 
field of honour to go and fight with Ar- 
tavasdes, and lay waste Armenia. On 
llie contrary, it is higlily probable, it 
was his apprehension of danger which 
inade him keep at a distance and watch 
(he rising event: in order to wliich he 
eent Surena before him, to make (rial 
oi *Ue enemy’s strength mid to amuse 


them with Ins .stratagems. For Surena 
was no ordinary person ; but in for¬ 
tune, family, and honour, (he first after 
the king ; and in point t>f courage and 
capac-ity. as well as in size and beauty, 
superior to the Partliians of his lime. 
It he went oidy upon an excursion 
into the country, he had a thousand 
camels to carry his baggage, and two 
hundred carriages for Ins conculiines. 
He was attended by a (lionsand lu-avy- 
arined horse, and many more of the 
light-armed rode before him. Indeetl, 
bis vassals and slaves made up a l)o<lv 
of cavalry little lesslliaii ten tbousaiKi. 
He had the hereditary privilege in hi^ 
lainily to put the vliailein njion the 
king's head, when he was crowiiecl, 
\\ hen Orodes wa.s <lriven from tlie 
throne, he restored him; and it was lit 
who conquered tor him llic great city 
of Selencia, being (he first to scale the 
vyall, anil beating otl the enemy with 
ins own hand. 1 hough lie was tiieii 
not thirty jears old, his discernment 
was .strong, and his counsel esteemed 
the best. 'I'besc were the talents by 
which he overthrew Ci-assus, who laid 
himself open to his arts, first by a toe 
sanguine conlidciicc, and afterwards by 
his fears and de|)ression under iiiisfor- 
tunes. 

\\ hen Cra.ssns had listened to the 
lure ol -Vrianiiies, and left (he river to 
march into the plain, the traitor led 
him a way tliat was smooth and easy at 
lirsl; hilt alter awhile it became ex¬ 
tremely ditlicult, by reason of the deep 
sands in which be had to wade, and the 
sight of a vast de.sert without wood or 
Water, which ailbrded no prospect of 
repose or hope of refreshment. So 
that his troops were ready to give out, 
not only llirough thirst and Uie diili- 
culty ol the march, but tlirongh the 
comfortless and melaiiclioiy view before 
them of a country where there was 
neither tree nor stream to be seen, no 
hill to shelter them, no green herb 
growing, but the billows of an immense 
sea ot sand surrounding the whole 
army. 

Iliesc things gave them sufficient 
reason to suspect they were betrayed 
but when the envoys of Artavasdes ar- 
nved, there was no room to doubt it, 
1 hat prince informed Crassus, “ That 
Orodes had invaded his kingdom witlv 
a great army, so that now ha could 
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Bent^ the Romans no succours. There¬ 
fore lie advised them to inarch towards 
Armenia, where with their united for¬ 
ces tliej miylit ^i'e Orotles haltle. It 
Cra'isus did not relish this advice, he 
conjured him at least never to encamp 
up«»n any jrround favourable to the ca¬ 
valry, but to keep close to the nioun- 
lains.” Cr^issus in his resenlinent and 
infatuation would send no answer m 
writing; he only said, “ He was not 
at leisure now to think of tlie Anneiii- 
ans, but by and by he would come and 
chastise their king for his prehdious- 
ness.” Ca-ssius was extremely chag¬ 
rined, but wouhl not make aii\ more 
remonstrances to the general, who was 
already oflendcd at the liberty he had 
taken, lie apjdied, however, to the 
barbarian in private, in snth tenns as 
these, “O thou vilest of iinnostors, 
iiiiiicvolcut tici’iuou brought 
thee amongst tts ! llv what potions, by' 
what eiichanliiieiits. liast thou prevailci! 
npoii Crassus to poor his army into tins 
■vast, this ama/.ing desert; a march 
more lit f«>r a Nuimdiau robber tiiaii tor 
a Unman general? ’ 'I he barbaiian, 
who had art enough to adapt hiinsell 
to all occasions, humbled hiinsell to 
Cassius, and encouraged him to hold out 
and have patience only a little longer 
As for the soldiers, he rode about the 
ranks under a pretence of tortilyiug 
lliem against their fatigues, and made 
use of several taunting exprc:,sioiis to 
them, “What,” said he, “ do you 
irnagiue tliat you are man hiiig through 
Campania? iJo you expect the loun- 
Uiina, the streams, the siiadcs. the baths, 
and houses of refrcbliiiieiit you met 
with there? And will you never re¬ 
member that you are tniversmg the 
barren coniines of the Arabians and 
Aasyrians?” Thus the traitor admo¬ 
nished, or rather insulted the Uoinaiis, 
and got off at last before his imposture 
was discovered. Nor was this without 
the geDeral’s knowledge ; he even per- 
auaded him then, that he was going 
upon some schcnie to put the enemy 
in disorder. 

It is said, that Crassus on that dav 
did not appear in a purple robe, such 
as Uie Roman generals used to wear, 
but in a black one; and when he per¬ 
ceived his mistake, he went and chang 
ed it. Some of the standards too were 
so rooted in tlie ground, that thev could 


not be moved vvitliout the greatest ef¬ 
forts. Cr.i'sus only laughoil at tiie 
omen,and liastencd his march the more, 
making tlie fool keep u|> with (he ca¬ 
valry. Mtaiitime the remains ol a 
rcco'imoitriiig party returned, ^n 

account tliat tlieir coinnules were ki led 
by the Partliians, and tl.at they had 
escaped with great dilliculty. At the 
same lime they assured him. that tlio 
cnemv was advaiieing w ith very muner- 
oiis forces, and in the highest sjunt.s. 

This intelligence spread great dismay 
among the troops, and Crassus was tlie 
most terrilied of all. In hi^ conlu>ion 
he had .scarce understanding enough 
about him to draw up hi.s army iiro- 
perlv. -Vt tir->t, agreeably to the opin¬ 
ion of Cabsius. he extended the trout 
of his inlaiitry so as to ociupy a great 
space of ground, to prevent their being 
smTounded.aiul di.^tril)lHed the cavalry 
ill tlic wings, Rut soon altering his 
mind, he drew up tlie legions in a close 
.sipiare, and made a trout every way, 
ea, h front consisting of twelve cohort. 
Kverv cohort had its troop ol horbC al- 
lotleci it, that no part luiglit rrinam un¬ 
supported by tlie cavalry, but that the 
wiiole might aiMmce witli equal secu¬ 
rity to the charge. One ol the wings 
given to Cassnis, ihv «»lner to 
young Cra.ssus, and the general placed 

himself m the centre. 

In thi.s order they moved lorvvard, 
tdl they came to a riv er called Halissiis, 
which in itself was not conshlerable. 
but the sight of it gave great (dcasure 
to tlie .soldiers, as well on account of 
their heat and thirst, as the fatigues of 
a march through a dry ami .samly de¬ 
sert. Most of the officers were of 
opinion that they ought to jiass the 
night there, and after having got the 
best intelligence they could ol tlie num¬ 
ber of the enemy and their order, to 
advance against them at break ol day. 
But Crassus,carried away by the eager- 
iies.s of h’ls son, and ol th« cavalry 
about him, vvho called upon him to lead 
them to the charge, commanded those 
who wanted refreshment to take it as 
tliey stood in their ranks. Belore they 
had all done, he began his march, not 
leisurely and with proper pauses, as is 
necessary in going to battle, but with a 
quick and continued pace till they came 
in sight of the enemy, who ajiiieared 
neither so numerous nor so lormiduble 
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as lliey hrnl U'nrSuroiia had 

cniirralod his main h*rrc behind the 
a<i\aiH('<! piiard. and. to prevent their 
beiiiff diseovcre<l by (he ^litterini' of 
their arninnr, lie liad ordered lliem (o 
cover it «itli their coats or witli skins. 

NV hen both armies were near enough 
(o engage, and the generals had given 
(lie .signid. the fieltl resoundeil with a 
liorml flin and dreadful bellowing. For 
the Parthians do not excite (heir men 
(o action with corneLs and trumpets, 
but with certain linllnw instriiincnt.s 
cov-ered with Icatber. and siirrmiiideil 
WTln brass^ bells whieli they beat con¬ 
tinually. riie suund i.s ileej) and dismal, 
sqmcdiing between flie bowling of 
wild beasts and tlie crashing of thiiiider; 
und it was from sage rellectioii they 
had a<lop(c<l it, having observed, (hat 
of nil the sense.s, that of hearing soon¬ 
est disturbs the mind, agitates (he jias 
sions, anil unhinges the nnderstandiiig. 

liile (he Romans were (reinbling 
nt the horrid noise, (he Parthians .sud- 
denly uncovered (heir arms, and ap- 
pcareil like hattalions of lire, with (he 

hreastplnfes and helmets 
of Miirgian .steel iioli.sheil to (hr great- 
e.st perteetion. 'Hieir cavalry too, com¬ 
pletely armed in brass and steel, .shod 
a lustre no less striking. At the head 
of them appeared Siirena, tall and well 
made; but lii.s feniHiine beauty did not 
promise such courage as he was po.s- 
se.ssed off. For he was dressed in the 
lasinon of the RIedes, with |ii.s face 
painted, an J his hair curled and equally 
parted ; while the rest of the l^artliians 
wore their hair in great disorder, like 
the Scythians, to make themselves look 
more terrible. 

At hrst, the barbarians intended to 
have charged with their pikes, and 
opened a wTiy Ihrotigh tlieir foremo-st 
milks; but when they saw the depth of 
tlie Itonian battalions, the rloseiiess 
ol their order, and the lirmness of their 
standing, they drew back, and, under 
the appearance of breaking their ranks 
and dispersing, wheeled about and 

(he Romans. At that in- 
staiit Crassus ordered his archers and 
light infantry to begin the charge. But 
they hud not gone Ihr before they were 
saluted With a shower of arrows, which 
came witli such force and did so much 
^ fli’ove them back upon 
*he battallions. This was the beginning 


of disonlor and consternation among 
(he h. avv-armed, when they beheld the 
force and strength of (he arrows, 
ag.iinst which no armour was proof, 
and whose keenness nothing coubl re- 
•sist. the Parthians now separated, 
and began to c.xercise (heir artillery 
upon (he Romans on all siiles at a coii- 
siderable distance ; not needing to take 
an exact aim. by rea.son nf the close¬ 
ness and dejitli of (he sijuare in which 
their adversaries were drawn nji 'riieir 
bows were large and strong, vet capa- 
ble o( bending till the arrows were 
drawn to (he head; the force they 
went with was consequently very great 
and the woninls they gave'niortal. * 
Tlie Romans were n..w in a dreadful 
sifnnlion. If they stood still, they were 
pierced through ; if i|,ey advanced 
they could make no reprisals, and yet 
wen* .sure to meet their fate. For the 
i arthians shoot as (hey fly; and this 
(hey (lo with dexterity inferior only to 
the Scythians, It is indeed an excel¬ 
lent expedient, because they save them¬ 
selves by retiring, and, by fighting all 
tlie vv bile, e.scape the di.sgracc of (light 
W bile the Romans had any hopes 
( • ( the P.'irthians would .spend nil 
their arrows and quit the combat, or 
else advance hand to hand, they bore 
(lieir ibsiresses with i>aticnce. But as 
soon as it was perceived, that behind 
tlie enemy (here was a niimbce of ca¬ 
mels loaded with arrows, from whence 
the lirst ranks, after they emptied their 
quivers, were sujiplied, Crassus seeing 
no end to his sutlerings, was greatly 
distressed. 'Hie step Tie took was to 
send orders to his son to get up with 
(he enemy, and charge them, if possi- 
ble, before he was quite surrounded ; 
lor It vvas principany against him that 
one wing ol Hie Parthian cavalry di- 
rected (heir cflTorls, in hopes of taking 
him m (he rear. Upon this, (he youn| 
man took tliirteen hundred horse, of 
which (hose he had from Cwsar made 
a thousand, hve hundred archers, and 
e.ght cohorts of infantry which were 
ne.xt at hand, wheeled about, to come 
to (lie charge. However, the Parthi- 
nns, vvliether it wus that they were 
afraid Jo meet a detachment that came 
against them m such good order, which 

whether 

lar as they possibly could from his 
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father, (urneil iheir backs and flerL* 
'llie yonnff man cried out, 'i'ltey dart 
not atand and folhiued at lull sjieed 
Sotiid Censoriiius ami rsle^abacclius 
the Jatler a man noted for his »(rength 
and couraiie. and the former a person 
of senatorial di(;nity, and an excellent 
orator, linth were intimate friends of 
yount; Cnj.ssu.s. anil nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was 
the alacrity and spirit of hope with 
which the infantry were inspired, (hat 
they were not left behind; lor they 
inia^ined they were only pnrsiiiiig a 
coiupiered eiicinv. But they had not 
gone fur before they found how much 
they were deceived. The pretended 
fugitives faced about, and many others 
ioining them, advanced to liie enconn- 
ter. 'I1ie Homans, upon this, made a 
stand, supposing the enemy would 
come to close i{uarlers with them, be* 
cause their number was but small. 
The Parthians, however, only formed 
a line of tlicir heavy armed cavalry 
ojinosite their adversaries, and then 
urilered their irregulars to gallop round, 
and beat up tlie sand and dust in such 
a manner, that Uie Homans could 
scarce either see or speak for the clouds 
of it. Besides, the latter were drawn 
up in such a compass, and pressed so 
close upon each other, that (hey were 
a fair mark for the enemy. Their death 
too was lingering. They rolled about 
iu agonies of pain with the arrows 
sticking in them, and before iJtey died, 
endeavoured to pull out the barbed 
points vvhii'h were entangled wiihiii 
their veins ami sinevvs; an clfort that 
served only to enlarge their wounds 
and add to their torture 

Many died in this miserable manner, 
and those vvlio survived were not lit 
for action. When Publius^ desired 

* It was their common method, not to 
stand a pitched bstUu with troops tiiat were 
in any oegrcc their match. In retreating and 
advancing, as occasion required, they knew 
the advantage they had in the swiftness of 
tlicir horses, ond in the excellence of their 
archers. 

^ It is not easy to say what Roman name 
hlcgabacehuB could be the corruption of. 
Xyhuvdcr tells us he found in an old tramla- 
tiun Cn<i, Plartcut." Probably that trans¬ 
lator might havethe authority of some auu)u« 
script. 

^ Voung Cnasus. 


them (oadack the heavy armed cavalry, 
they shovvtd him their hands nailed tu 
their shields, and their feel fastened to 
the groutiil. so (liat tliey could neither 
light nor lly. He llierefore encouraged 
liis cavalry, and advanced witlt great 
vigour to the < barge. But (he dispute 
was by no means upon an equality, 
either in resjiect of attack or ilefence 
For his men had only weak and short 
javelins to attempt the Parlhian tmras- 
scs. which were n»ad»* either of raw 
hides <ir steel ; while the enemy’s 
strong pikes could easily make an im¬ 
pression upon the naked or light-amied 
Gauls. These were Uie troops in vvhii li 
he placed his chief conlidence, and in* 
leed he worked wonders with iheui. 
'I'liey laid hold of the pikes of the bar¬ 
barians, and grappling wi(h them [lul- , 
led ilu-m from their horses, and threw \ 
them on the ground, where (hey could 
scarce stir, by reason of the weight oi 
their own armour. Many of them 
quitted their own horses, and getting 
under those of the Parthians, vvounded 
them in the belly ; upon which the 
horses, mad with pain, plunged and 
threw (heir riders, and treading them 
miller foot along with the enemy^ at 
last fell <)own dead upon both, w hat 
went hardest against (he Gauls was 
heat and thirst, for they had not been 
accustomed to either. And they lost 
most of (heir horses by advancing fu¬ 
riously against the enemy's pikes. 

'I'hey iiad now no resource but to 
retire to their infantry, and (o carry off 
young Cra.ssu.s, who was much wound¬ 
ed. But happening to see a hill of 
sand by the way, they retired to it; 
and having placed their horses in tho 
middle, they locked their shields toge¬ 
ther all around, imagining that would 
rove the best defence against the har- 
arians. 1 ( happened, quite otherwise. 
While they were upon idaiii ground, 
the forcojust rank aflorded some shelUr 
to those behind ; but upon an emi¬ 
nence, the unevenness of the ground 
showed one above another, and those 
behind liigher than lliose before, so 
that tliere vvas no chance for any of 
them to escape: they fell promisco- 
oiisty, lamenting their inglorious fate 
and the impossibility of exerting Uiem 
selves to tbe last. 

Young Crassus had with him two 
Greelui. named Hieronymus and 
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Niromarlnis, wlio hail srHlecl iit tliat 
rtmnfrT in llif town oC (’arra*. These 
ofUised him to retire witli them, and to 
make his escape to Isoliim'. a city 
which liad adopted I lie W<tman interests, 
and was at no •'rent distance. But he 
an.stM’red. ^ There was no death, how¬ 
ever dreadful, tlie fear id' which could 
make him leave so tnanv brave men 
<lyin >7 for his sake.” At tin* same time 
he (ie.sire<| tliem to save themselves, 
and then embraced and dismissed thenn 
As iii.s own hand was translixed by an 
arrow, and he could n(»t use it, he 
ofl'ered his side to liis armour-bearer, 
and ordered him to strike the blow, 
(Vnsorinns is said to liave die<l in the 
sam<- manner. As f(tr iMejfabacchns, 
he des))atched himself with his own 
hand, and the other principal oflieers 
followed his evample. 'The rest fell by 
the l^artliian pikes, after they had <le- 
feniied tlieinselv«‘.s gallantly to the last, 
'^riie eneniv did not make above live 
linndred ))risoner.s. 

^\ hen they Ija'^l ent off the head of 
iioinig (’rassns, tliey marcheil with it 
to his father, whose aflairs were in this 
))ostni'e. Alb'rhe had ordenul his son 
to cliarge (he Partliians, news was 
brought him that tliey lied with great 
])recipitation, and tliat the lioinaus 
pursued tin-in with ecpial \i\acity. lie 
|)ercei>e<l also, tliat on his .side tlie 
eiu'iny’s operations were coiiipanitively 
feeble; for (he gn-atest jiart of them 
were gone after his son. l-lereupon he 
recovered his spirits in sonic degree, 
an<l drew his forces back to seme 
higher ground, expecting every mo¬ 
ment his son’s return from the pursuit. 

Publius had sent several messengers 
to inrorni him of his danger; but the 
first had fallen in with the barbarians, 
and were cut in pieces; and the last 
having esrnjieil with great diflicnlty, 
told him Ills son was lost if he had not 
large anti immediate siiccour.s. Cras- 
Biis was so distracted by dificrent pas- 
eioiis, that he ennid not form any ra¬ 
tional scheme. On the one hanu, he 
Was afraid of sacrificing the whole army, 
and on the other, anxious for the pre¬ 
servation of his son ; but at last be re¬ 
solved to march to his a.ssi$tance. 

Meantime (he enemy advanced with 
loud shouts and songs of viettry, which 
made them appear more terrible; and 
all tiic drums bellowing again in the 


cars of (he Roman.s, gave the notice 
of another engagement. Tlic Parlliians 
coming forwanl with tlie liea<l of Pub¬ 
lius upon a spear, demanded, in tlie 
most contemptnon.s manner, whether 
they knew tlie family ami parents ol’ (he 
young man. “ For,” said (hey. “ it is 
not (lossible that .so bnuc and gallant 
a youth .should be the s<ui of Cra.ssiis, 
(lip greatest dastard and tlie meane.>t 
wretch in tin* world.” 

'J'liis s|)ectm'lc broke (ho spirits of 
the Komans more than all the calamities 
they had met with. Instead of exciting 
them to revenge, as might have been 
expected, it pnulucrd a liorror an<l tre¬ 
mor wliich ran tlirongh (he whole army 
Nevertheless, Crassus, on this melan¬ 
choly occasion behaved with greater 
magnanimity than he had ever sliewn 
helore. Me marched up and ilown (he 
ranks, and cried. ‘‘ Homans, this loss 
is mine. 'I'lic fortunes anri glory of 
Home stand safe and nndiininislied in 
yon. Il‘you have any pity for me, who 
am bcreavetl of the best of sons, show 
it 111 your resentment against the enemy 
Put an end to their triumph ; avenge 
(heir cruelty. Jh* not astonished at (his 
loss ; they must always have something 
to sillier who aspire to great things. 
Pncullns did not pull down 'Figrancs, 
nor Scipio Antioclius, without some 
expense of blood. Our ancestors lost 
a tliousaiid sliips before they reduced 
Sicily, and many great oflieers and ge¬ 
nerals in Italy; but no previous loss 
prevented their subduing the con¬ 
querors. l^or it was not by her good 
fortune, but by Uie perseverance and 
fortitude with which she combated ad¬ 
versity, tliat Rome has risen to her 
present height of power.” 

Cmssiis, though he thus endeavoured 
to animate his troops, did not find 
many listen to him with pleasure. He 
was sensible their depression still con¬ 
tinued, when he ordcreil them to shout 
for the battle; for their shout was feeble, 
languid, and unequal, while that of the 
barbarians was bold and strong.— 
WHieii the attack began, the light- 
armed cavalry, taking the Homans in 
flank, galled them with their arrows; 
while the heavy-armed, charging them 
in front with their pikes, drove them 
into a narrow space. Some indeed, to 
avoid a more painful death from the 
arrows, advanced with the resolutioD 
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of despair, but did not iniicli exec\itioii. 
All (he advantage they had was, that 
tliey were speedily despatched by the 
large wounds they received t'rom tlie 
broad heads of the eiieiny’.s strong 

f likes, whichlliey pushed with such v io- 
ence.that they olieii piercerl through 
two men at once.^ 

'I’he fight continued in this manner 
all day; and wlieii tlie barbarians came 
to retire, they said, “ They would give 
Cntssus one night to bewail his son : it 
he did not in tlie mean time consid< r 
better, and rather choose to go and 
surrender himself to Arsaces, than be 
carried.” I’lieii they sat down near 
the Roman army, and pn.s.sed the night 
in great satisfaction, hoping to tinish 
the allhir the next day. 

It was a melancholy and dreadful 
night to llie Romans, 'lliey took no 
cate to bury the deiul, nor any ii<itice 
of the wounded, many of whom were 
expiring in great agonies. I'A’ery man 
had his own fate to deplore. ’I'hat 
fate ajipeared inevitidile, whether they 
Tcmamed where they were, or threw 
themselves in the night into that 
boundless plain. 'I'liey found a great 
objection too, against retiring, in the 
wounded ; who would re'^ird their 
6igh(, if they atteinjited to carrj’ them 
oil’, and alann the enemy willi their 
cries if they were left hcliiml. 

As for Crassiis, though they believed 
him the cause of all tlieir miseries, 
they wanted him to make his appear¬ 
ance and speak to them. But he liad 
covered his head, chosen darkness lor 
his companion, and stretched himself 
upon the ground. A sad example to 
the vulgar of the instability of lurlune ; 
and to men of deeper thought, of the 
efl'ects of rnshne8.s and ill placed ain- 
bitioii. Nut contented ivith being the 
I first and greatest among many millions 
of men, he had considered himself in 
a mean light, because there were two 
above him. 

Octavius, one of hU lieutenants, and 
Cassius, endeavoured to raise him from 
tlie ground and console him, but found 
that be gave himself entirely up to 
despair. They tlien, by their own au¬ 
thority, summoned tlie centurions and 
other officers to a council of war, in 
* There is nothing incredible in this, for 
it is frequently done by the Tartars in the 
tame ntodv of fighting at ihu day. 


which it was resolved theyahoiild retire 
Aceordiiiyly they began to <lo so willi- 
out sound of trumpet, and silenllv 
einiugh at first. But 'then the Mck 
ainl wounded perceived lliey were going 
to be deserted, tiieir doleful cries .and 
lamentations fillet! the whole anny 
witli confusion anti disorder. Still 
greater terror scizetl them as tin y pro- 
ceotltMl, the foremost troops imaguniig 
that those beliiml were enemies. 1 h'y 
often missed their waj, often stopped 
to put theiiisebes in some order, or to 
take some of the wounded oil the 
beas1.s of burden, ami pul others on. 
By these tilings they lost a great tleal 
of lime ; iiisoiniirh, that Ignatius only, 
who made the be.sl of Ins way willi 
three hundred horse, arri\e«l at Carrm 
about midnight. He saiuteil tlio 
giiartls in l..onn,and when heperrei>etl 
they heard him. he hatle Ihoin go and 
tell Caponius who commanded there, 
that Cni-ssus had foii^dit a great battle 
with the Partliians. nion, wilUoi.l ex¬ 
plaining liimsell larther, or acipiainling 
them who he was. he made oil as l.ist 
as possilile to /engnm: by wliich 
means be saved himselt and bis troop ; 
but, at the same lime, w.a.s imich 
blaineil for ileserting his general. 

However, (’rassus fouinl hi.s advan¬ 
tage in the hint given to Cajionius.— 
'i'liat officer considering lliat the hurry 
and ennfusion with winch the message 
Wrts delivered, betokenerl no good, or¬ 
dered hi.s men to arm; am! as soon as 
he was apprized that Crassiis was 
marching that way, he went out to iin et 
iiiin, and conducted his anny into the 
town. 

'lliough the Parfhians In the night 
perceived tlie flight of the Romans, 
tlicy did not pursue them ; but at break 
of day they fell upon those that were 
left in the camp, and despatched them, 
to the niimlier of four thousand. '1 he 
cavalry also picked up many others who 
were straggling upon the plain. One 
of tlie Roman officers, nanied Vargun- 
tiiiiis, who had wandered in the night 
from the main body with four cohorts, 
was fouud next morning posted upon 
a hill. The barbarians surrounded 
their little corps, and killed them all 
except twenty men. The.se made their 
way through the enemy swonl in hand, 
svho, let them pass, and they niritcti 
safe at Carrar 
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A rumour was now brought to fight in the night, ami it was in tha 


Surfiia. that Crassiis v.itli (he best of 
liis othrers am! tniopshail escaiied, ami 
tliose who had retired in(o Curnv. were 
only a mixed multitude not worth his 
notice. He wa.s afraid, therefore, that 
he hail lost the fruits of his victory; 
init not being alisohilely certain, he 
vvaiile<l better information, in onler to 
♦ ietennine whether lie should besiege 
Carr.'c. or pursue (Vassns. wlierever 
ne luiglit have tied. I'or this purpose 
he despatcheil an interpreter to the 
walls, who was to call I’rassn.s or Cas¬ 
sius in Latin, and till them tliat Snrena, 
<leinanded a eonference. As soon as 
the business of the interpreter was 
made known to Crassus he acccjited 
the proposal. And not long after, cer¬ 
tain .\nibians arrived from tlie .same 
<piarfer, w ho knew Crassus ami Cassius 
well, having been in the Roman < anip 
before tlie battle, Tli«“se sidng (.’assius 
U[ion the walls, tohl liim, “ Surena was 
ready to com lmle a ne.aee with them 
on romlltion they would lx* iiponlerms 
Iriendship with the king Ins master, 
and give up Mesopatamia: for he 

thought thi.s more ad\ anfagiums to both 

than coming to extremities.*' Cassius 
(Miihracecl tlie overtun’, ami demanded 
that the lime and plaee might he fixed 
lor an iiilerview lietween Snrena ami 
Cra.ssns; winch (ho Arahians undertook 
for, and then rode olV. 

Surena, delighted to find that (he 
Romans were in a place where tliey 
might be besieged, led his Pnrtliians 
against (hem Uie next dav. 'I'hese 
barbarians treated them with great in- 
Rolence, and told them, if tliey wanted 
either peace or tnice, they might de¬ 
liver up Crassus and Cassius bound. 

I lie Romans, greatly nflliclcd at linding 
riiemselves so imposed upon, (old 
Ornssiis, he must give up his distant 
and vain liopcs of succour from the 
Armenians, and resolve upon flight. 
This resoiutiou ought to have been 
concealed from all the inhabitants of 
Carraj till the moment it was put in 
execution. Hut Crassus revealed it to 

one of the most perfi- 
mous among (hem, whom he also chose 
Jor his guide. From this traitor the 
Farthians learned every step tliat was 
tsken. 

As it was not their custom, nor con¬ 
sequently veiy practicable for tliaiu «« 


night tliat Cras-ius mart bed out. Aiidro- 
machus contrived tliat they miglit not 
be far behind. With tliis view he art- 
iully led (he Roman.s sometimes one 
way, .sometimes another, and at la.st 
entangled them among derp marshes 
and ditolics, when* it was diflirnit to 
get either forwanl orbackward. Tliere 
were several who conjectured from (his 
shifting and (urning, (hat Andronia- 
clius had some ill design, nd therefore 
reliisetl to follow liim any further. As 
Ibr Ca.ssiiis, he relumed to Carrae; 
and when In's guides, who were Arab¬ 
ians, advised him to wait till the muoa 
had passed the Seorpion, he answered. 
“ I am more afraid of (he Sagitt.ary.”'^ 
Tlien making (he best of his way, he 
got into Assyria with five hundred 
liorse. Others finding faithful guides, 
readied the moimlaiiis of Siniiaca.and 
were perfcclly secure, before it was 
light, 'llie.se, about live thousand in 
iiunibor, were under the conduct of 
Octavius, a man of great merit and 
honour. 

Meantime day overtook Crassus. 
while, through (he treachery of AndrO' 
niaclnis, he was waiulcring on bogs 
ninl other impracticable ground. He 
had with him only four cohorts of in¬ 
fantry, a very small number of horse, 
ainl live lidors. At length he regained 
the road with inucji labour and dilU- 
ciilty ; but by (his time the enemy was 
coming up. He was not above twelve 
furlongs behind the coqvs under Octa¬ 
vius. However, as lie couid not join 
mm, all he could do was to retire to a 
hill, not so secure against cavdry, as 
oiniincft) blit situBtcd under thosd 
mountain.s, and connected with them 
bv a long ridge which ran through the 
jdain. Octavius, therefore, could see 
the danger Crassus was in, and he im¬ 
mediately ran down with a small band 
to his assistance. Upon this, the rest 
reproacliing themselves for staying be¬ 
hind, descended from tlie lieiglits, and 
falling upon the Parlhians, drove them 
frotn the hill. Then they took Crassus 
in the midst of tliem. and fencing him 
with their shields, boldly declared, that 
no Farthian arrow should touch their 
geiicrul, >vhile any of them were left 
alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Par- 
• AUiuUng to the Parthian archm. 
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thians ncre less vij'orons in their at¬ 
tacks, an<l tl»at if nizht came on and 
the Koniaiis luaiijed tlic mtnintains. ther 
would be entirely out of his reach, 
formed a stnitagein to J?et Cras^ns into 
his hands. He disinissed some of liis 
prisoners, after they had lieanl the roii- 
Tersation of the Parthian soldiers, wlm 
had been instnicfed to say, that the 
king <iid not want peqiefiutl war with 
the Romans, but had rather renew the 
friendship and alliance hy his generous 
treatment of Crassus. After this iiia- 
ncEUvre, the barbarians withdrew from 
the combat, and Surena, with a tew of 
his jirincina! officers, atUancing gently 
to the hill, where he unstnmg his bow, 
and oflering liis hand, invited Cnissu.s 
to an agreement. He s;u<l, “flicking 
bad hitherto, contrary to hLs inclina¬ 
tions, given proofs of his power, but 
now he would with pleasure show his 
mofleralion and clemency in coming to 
tenn.s with the Homans, and suflering 
them to depart in peace.” 

Tlie troops received this prcmosal of 
Surena with great joy. Rut Crassus, 
whose errors had all been owing to the 
Parthian treachery ami deceit, and 
thought this smhien change in their be¬ 
haviour a > er)’ suspicious circumstance, 
did not accept the overture, but stood 
deliberating. Hereupon, the sojdiers 
raised a great outcry, ami bade him go 
down. Then they proceeded to insults 
and reproaches, telling him, “ He was 
very willing to expose them to the wea¬ 
pons of the Pnrthians, but did not <lare 
to meet them himself, when thev hail 
laid down their arms, and wanted only 
a friendly conference.” 

At first he had recourse to entreaties, 
and represented, that if they would but 
hold out tlie remainder of the day, they 
might in the night gain the mountains 
and rocks, which would be inaccessi¬ 
ble to cavalry. At the same time he 
pointed to the way, and begged them 
not to forego the hopes of safety when 
they liad it so near. But when he found 
they received bis address with auger, 
ana clashing their arms in a menacing 
manner, he was terrified, and began to 
go: only turning round a moment to 
speak these few words, “You, Octa¬ 
vius, and you, Petronins, and all you 
Roman officers that are present, are 
witnesses of the necessity 1 am under 
to take thU step, and conscious of the 
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di«-honour anti \i<>.ence I suder. Ruf. i 
wbfii \ou arc safr. pray tell the worltl I 
that 1 was dccciM il b} the enemy, ami I 
not (hat 1 was abamlonetl by iiiy roun-j^ 

tiyincn.” 

Hnwcicr, Octavius and Petronius 
would not stay bcbiml: they th-scended 
the hill wiili him. II is lit tor-* t<>t> wniihl 
have followed, l)ul In* seul them back. 
The first persons that met him, on iho 
part of the barbarians, were tw o Greeks 
of the half breeil. 'I'hey dismounted and 
made Crassus a low roverenee. ami ad¬ 
dressing him in Greek, desired ho 
would semi some of his jirople to see 
tiiat Stirena atitl his romi»auy t ame un- 
armetl. anti witliiiut any weapons con- 
reaieil about them. Crassusanswereil. 

“ 'riial if bis life bad been of any 
acetiunt with liim. he shouhl imt 
have trusted himself in their hands,"’ 
Nevertheless, he sent Iwo hrtithers of 
the name of Roscius before him, to in¬ 
quire upon what ftmting, and how manv 
of each sitle were to meet. Surena de¬ 
tained (hose ine.ssengers, anti advaiieotl 
in per.soii with liis principal olfieers tm 
horseback. “ \\'bat is this,” said he. 
“ 1 behold? A Roman general oii 
foot, wiien we are on horseback 
'riien he ordered a horse to be brought 
for him. Rut Crassus an.swered. ” 'riiere 
was no error on either sitle, since each 
came to treat after the maimer of bis 
country.” “Tlien,” said Surena. “ frtuu 
Uiis moment (here sbnil be peace and 
an alliance between Orodes and the 
Romans ; bul the treatv must he signeil 
upon the banks of the ICuplirates; lor 
you Romans rememl>er your ngret*- 
ment.s verj* dl.” Then he olVered him 
ills hand; and when Crassus would 
have sent for a horse, he told him, 
" 'iiiere was no nectl; the king would 
supply him with one.” At the same 
time a horse was brought with funii- 
tnre of gold, and the equerries hov- 
ing mounted Crassus, began to drive 
iiim forwartl. Oetavius then laid hold 
on the bridle in which he was followed 
by Petronins, a legionary tribune. Af¬ 
terwards the rest of the Komans who 
attended endeavoured to stop the horse, 
and to draw ofl‘those who nre.sseil upon 
Crassus on each side. A scullle and 
tumult ensued, which ended in blows. 
Tliereupon Octavius drew his sword, 
and killed one of the Parthian grooms; 
and another coining behind Octaviua 
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<K'.spf>tclictl him. Potronius, %'lio had 
lu) arms todeftMul him, received a stroke 
oil ills i)reas«|ilate, but leaiieil from liis 
horse iiiiuoimdo<l. (Vassiis was killed 
b\ a Pardiiaii named Poma\a*lhrcs :* 
tlimi”h some say another despatcheil 
him, and l^omaxaMlires rut otl liis head 
and ri^dit hand. Indeed all tliese cir- 
ciimstaiues must l)e rather from ron- 
jecliire tliaii kiiou'ledjje. I'oi part of 
tliose wlio attended were slam in at¬ 
tempting to ilelend Crassus, and the rest 
had run ii|) the hill on the iirst alann. 

.\tier this, llie Pr.rlhiaiis went and 
addressed themselves to the troops at 
the top. 'They (old them Crassus had 
met «ith tlic reward Ins in.instice <le- 
serverl; but as for them. Sureiia de¬ 
sired tliey would come down boldly, lor 
they liad notliin:; to fear. Upon this 
jiromlse some went down an<l .surren¬ 
dered themselves. Others attempted (o 
get <)lf in tlie ni^rid ; hnt very few of 
those escaped. 'Ilie rc.st were Imiited 
by the .Vnd)ians, and eitlier taken or 
put to the .sword, it is said, (hat in ail 
iliere were twenty thousand killed, ami 
ten thousand made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to 
Orodes in .\rmeiiia; notwithstanding 
which he ordered his messengers to 
^'ive it out at Seleiicia, (hat tie Wiis 
briiiKiiift Crassus alive. Pursuant to 
this report, he prepared a kimi of mock 
procession, which, by wav of ridicule, 
lie called triumph. Cains Paciaiius, who 
of all the prisoners, most resembled 
Crassus, was dressed in a rich robe in 
the Parthian fasliion, and instructed to 
answer to the name of Crassus, and title 
of general. Thus accoutred, he march- 
‘id on horseback at the lieud of the Ko- 
tnans. Reforc him marched (lie truin- 
nets and lictors, mounted upon camels. 
Upon the rods were suspended empty 
purses, and on the axes, heads of the 
Uutuans newly cut ofl'. Behind came 
the Selcucian courtesans witli music, 
singing scurrilous and farcical songs 
tinon the eil'einiiiacy and cowardice of 
Crassus. 

I'hese things were to amuse the po- 

S ulace. But after the farce was over, 
urena assembled the senate of Seleu- 
cia,and produced the obscene bonks of 
Aristides, called MiUniacs. Nor was 

* AppUn calls him MnxirthrcB, and in 
eomc copies of Plutarch he is called Axathres. 


(his a groundless invention to blacken 
tlie Homans. For the books being really 
found in tlie baggage of Kustius.'i' gav< 
Snreiia an excellent opportunity to say 
many sharp and satirical things of tlie 
Romans, wlio, even in the time of war, 
coiilil nut n i'rain from sucli libidinous 
actions and abominable bonks. 

'I'his sci'iie put (he Selcucians in mind 
of the w ist* remark of /Esop. Tliey .saw 
Sureiia had put the IMilesian obscemties 
in the fore part of the \v.il!ct, and be- 
hnid they belield a Parthian sybnris,^ 
wiih a long train of carriages full o.* 
liarlots; insuimich that hi.s army resern 
bled thcser|irnt.s called Jfci/Pi/o.*. Fierce 
and formidable in its head, it presented 
nothing hut pikes, artillery, and war 
horses; while (he tail ridiculously 
enough exhihiteil prostitutes, musical 
instrmneiit.s, and nights spent in sing¬ 
ing and ri'd witli those women. Riistin.s 
niuloiibteilly was to blame : but it was 
an impinlent thing in the Parthians t4 
censure the Milcsiacs, wlicn many o\ 
(he Arsacidm who filled (he throne 
were sons of Milesian or Ionian cour¬ 
tesans. 

During flicse transactions, Orodes 
was reconciled to Artava.sdes, the Ar¬ 
menian, and had agreed to a marriage 
between tliat prince*ssister and his sor 
Paconis. On this occasion they freely 
went to each other’s entertainments, in 
which many of (he Greek tragedies 
were repn'seiited. For Orodes was noi 
unversed m the Grecian literature; and 
Artavasdes had written tragedies him 
self, as well as orations and histories, 
some of which arc still extant. In one 
of tlip.se entertainments, while they were 
ct at table, the head of Crassus was 
rought to tlie door. Jason, a trage¬ 
dian of the city of Tralles^ was rehears¬ 
ing the Bacchse of Euripides, and the 
tragical adventures of Pentheus and 
Agave. All the company were express¬ 
ing theirndmiration of the pieces, when 
Sillaces entering the apartment pros¬ 
trated himself before the king, and laid 
the head of Crassus at his leet. Tlie 
Parthians welcomed it with acclama¬ 
tions ol joy, and the attendants, by the 
king's order, placed Sillaces at the 
table. Hereupon, Jason gave one of 

One of the Bodleian manuscripts has it 
Roscius. 

^ Syboris was a town in Lucanioi famous 
for its luxury and effeminacy. 
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the actors the habit of IVnthevis, in 
ivhich he had appeared, and piiuinjr on 
that of Ai'avo, with the I'rantic air, and 
all die enlliosia-siii of a Hacrhaiial, sung 
tliat part, where Agave jiresents the 
head of Pciitheiis upon lier 'I'liyrsus, 
fancying it to be that of a j oiiiig (ion— 

M'cU are all our IoiIn repaid t On yonder 
mountain 

Wc pierced Uic lordly bavage. 

Finding the company extremely de- 
ligliteil, lie went Oi:— 

The CVwrni asks, ‘‘ Who gave the glorious 
blow 

answers, “ Mine, mine is the prize.” 

Pomaxuithres, wlio nas sitting at tin- 
table, upon hearing tliis started tip. and 
would have taken the head from Jason, 
insisting that liiat jiart belonged to him, 
and not to the actor, 'i'he king, highly 
diverleil, made Pomaxa-thres the itre- 
senU usual on .such occasions, ami re- 
vardeil Jitson with a talent. Tlie ex- 
^jedition of Crassus was a real tragetly, 
and .such was the exodiunt,* or farce 
after it, 

ilowever, the Divine Justice punish¬ 
ed Orodes for his cruelty, and Surena 
for liis perjury. Orodes, envying the 
glory Surena hud acejuired, put him to 
deatli soon after. And that priuct;. 
Laving lo.st his son Pacorus in a battle 
with the Homans, fell into a Sanguish- 
ing disonler, which turned to a drop.sy. 
liis second son Phraates took the O])* 

^ Kxodium, in its original stnse, signified 
the uoruveUing of the J>lot^ the catastrophe of 
a tragcoy ; and it retained that sense among 
tlie Greeks* Hue when the Humans began 
to act their light satirical pieces (of which 
they had always been very fond) after their 
tragedies, they applied the term to those 
piecee« 


portiinity to give him aconite. Ihit 
iiiuling the poi.soii tvorkeil only tipoii 
the vvatery limiinnry <Hul wa.^ earn ing 
olV the disease witli it, lie took a shorter 
methodi ami strangled him mdk his 
own hands.t 

^ There have been more execrable charac- 
tcri, but there is not, perhaps^ in the liistory 
Ot mankind, one ninro conteiuptibK* than ih.at 
ef Ctassus. Hi^ ruling passion was the \u<»i 
sordid lust of wealthy and the whole of his 
conduct^ poIiticaK popular, and nuliiury, was 
subservient to this. If at any time lu gave 
into public munificence, it was with him no 
more thanaspccuN of commerce. Hy thus 
treating the people, lie was laying out his 
money in the purchase of provinces. \t'hcn 
Syria fell to his lot, the transports he disco- 
vcrctl sprung not from the great ambition of 
carrying the Roman eagles over tbe cast: they 
were nothing more than the joy of a miser 
when he stumbles upon a hidden treasure. 
Dottlcd with the pro^pect of barbarian gold, 
he grasped with eagerness a command for 
which he had no adeejuate capacity. ^Vc find 
him embarrassed by the slightest difficuhiea 
in hLs military operations, and, when bis ob¬ 
stinacy would permit him, taking his mca- 
sure5 from the advice of his lieutenants, ^^*e 
look with indignation on the Iloinan squad¬ 
rons standing, by his disposition, as a mark 
for the Panniaii archers, and incapable of 
acting cither on the ofTciisive or the defensive. 
The Romans could not be ignorant of Uic 
Parthian method of attacking and retreating, 
when they had before spent so much time in 
Armenia. The fame of Uieir cavalry could 
not be unknown in a country wheic it was so 
much dreaded. It was, Uicrcfoa', the first 
business of the Roman general to avoid tiiosc 
countries which miglit give them any advan¬ 
tage in the equestrian action. Bui the hot 
scent of eastern treasure made him a dupe 
even to tlic policy of the barbarians, ami to 
arrive at this the nearest way, he tacrificcHl the 
lives of thirty thousand Romans. 


NICIAS AND CRASSUS COMPARED. 


One of the first things that occurs in 
tliis coinparisoii is, that Nicia.s g<iineil 
his tvealtu in a less exceptionable man- 
iier than Crassus. The working of 
mines, indeed, does not seem very 
suitable to u man of Nicias’s character, 
wlierc the persons ciiinlo\e<l are com¬ 
monly malefactors or barbarians, some 
of %vhi< h work, in fetters, till the daiiij)S 
and luiw holesome air put an end to their 


beinj;.—But it is comparatively an lio- 
noiirahle pursuit, when pul iu parallel 
with getting an estate by the conlisca- 
fions of Sylla, or by buyiMii house.s in 
llie midst of fires. Yet Cra.ssus dealt 
ns openly in tiie.se tilings Jis he did in 
agriculture and usury. As to the other 
matters which he was ceu.surei! for, and 
which he denied, namely, his iiiiikiiu; 
morev of his vf*le iu the senate, his cx- 
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tortinc^ it from flie allies,liis ovcrreacli- 
iiifr silly uotnen by flalterj’. and his uii- 
derfnkiiifj the defence of ill men; no¬ 
thing like these tilings was ever imputed 
hv slander herself to Nii-ia.s. As to his 
wasting liis money upon those who 
made a trade of iiiipeiu hmoiits, to pre¬ 
vent tlieir doing him any Inrin, it was 
a circumstance which exposed him to 
ridicule ; ami unwortliy, perhaps, of the 
characters of Pericles and Aristides; 
but necessary for him, who had a timi¬ 
dity in his nature. It was a tiling whicli 
Lycurgus tlic orator afterwards made a 
merit of to the people: when cemsured 
for having bought olV one of tliese trad¬ 
ing informers, “ I rejoice,*’ said he, 
“ tliat after being so long employed in 
the administration, I am iliscnvt red to 
have given money, and not taken it.” 

As to their expenses. Nicias appears 
to have been more public spiritcil in his. 
liis offerings to the gods, and the games 
and tragedies with wliicli he entertained 
tlie people, were so many proofs of 
noble and generous seiitimeiils. It is 
true, all that Nicias laid out in this 
manner, and, imlecd, his whole estate, 
atnonnfcd only to a small part of what 
(’rassiis expemlcd at once, in entertain¬ 
ing so many myriails of men. and son. 
plying tlieiii witli bread afterwanls. 
Jlut it would be very strange to me, if 
there should be any one wlio does not 
perceive that this vice is nothing but an 
inequality and inconsistency of charac¬ 
ter; particularly when he sees men lav¬ 
ing out that money in an honourable 
manner, which they got dishonourably. 
So much with regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the 
administration, we shall not find in Ni¬ 
cias any instance of cunning, injustice, 
violence, or effrontery. On the con¬ 
trary, he suffered Alcibindcs to impose 
upon him, and he was modest or rather 
timid in his a))plicatioii8 to the people. 
Whereas Crussus, in turning from his 
friends to his enemies, and back, again 
if his interest required it, is justly ac¬ 
cused of an illiberal duplicity. Nor 
could he deny that he used violence to 
attain the consulship, when he hired 
ruflians to lay their hands u))on Cato 
and Domitius. In the assembly that 
was held for the allotment of the pro¬ 
vinces, many were wounded, and four 
citizens killed. Nay, Crassus himself 
struck a senator, namad Lucius Anno- 


liiis, who opposed his measures, upon 
the face with his fist (a circumstance 
which escaped us in his Life), and 
drove iiim out of the Jhrum covered 
with blood. 

Put if Crassus was too violent anil 
tymnuieal in his proceedings, Nicias 
was as much too timid. His poltroon¬ 
ery and mean submission to the most 
abandoned persons in the sl.ile tleshrve 
the greate.st reproach. Hesiiles. ('ra.s- 
.siis showed some inagnanimity and 
<ligiiity of sentiment, in contending, not 
witli siwli wretches as Cleon and My- 
perboliis, but with the glory of Ccesar, 
and the three triumphs of Pompey. In 
fact, lie maiiilaiiieil the ilispute well 
with tlieni for power, and in the high 
honour of the censorship he was even 
beyond Poinpey. For he who wants to 
stand at the helm, should not consider 
what may expose him to envy, but what 
is great and glorious, and may by its 
lustre force envy to speak behind. Put 
if .security ami repo.sc are to be consult¬ 
ed above all things; if you are afraid 
of .\lril)iades upon the ros/rum of the 
Lacedirmoniiins at Pylos, and of Per- 
diccas in riirace, then surely, Nicias. 
Athens is wide* enough (o aflorel you a 
corner to retin* to, where you may 
wca\c yourself the soft crown of tnin- 
quiility ; as some of the philosojiliers 
express it. 'I'he love Nicias had for 
peace was, indeed a divine altaehment. 
and his endeavours, during his whole 
administration, to put an end to the 
war were wortliy of the Grecian human¬ 
ity, 'Ihis alone places liitn in so ho¬ 
nourable a light, that Cnissus could not 
liave been compared with him, thongl. 
he had made the Caspian sea or tlie 
Indian ocean (he boundary of the Ho¬ 
man empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth 
which retains any sentiments of virtue, 
lie who has the lead should not give place 
for a moment to persons of uo principle: 
he should intrust no charge witli those 
who want capacity, nor place any confi¬ 
dence in those wlio want honour. And 
Nicias certainly did this in raising Cleo 
to tlie command of the army, a man 
who had nothing to recommend him but 
his impudence and his bawling in tlie 
rostrum. On the other hand, I do not 
commend Crassus for advancing to ac - 
tioii in the war with Spartacus, with 
more expedition than prudence: tiiough 
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iiu amoitiou had this excnse, Uiat he 
was afraid Pompey would come and 
Match his laurels from him, as Mum* 
mius had done iVuiii Atctellus at Co* 
Tintli. But Uie conduct of Nicias v. is 
verj absurd and mean spirited. He 
would not give up to his enemy the 
bonourand trust of comuiaiider in chief 
while he could execute that charge with 
ease, and had good hojtes of success; 
but as soon as he s<iu it attended uith 

E reat danger, he was willing to secure 
iniself, though he expnseii the inihlic 
by it. It was not thus'riicinistocles be* 
haved in (he Per.->ian war. To preveutt 
the ad\anceineiit of a mat) to tlic com* 
niand who had neither capacity nor 

E riuciple, which he knew must have 
eci) the ruin of his countrv, he pre¬ 
vailed with him by a siiin of money to 
give up his prelensinns. And (’'ato 
stood (or the (nbuneship, when he saw 
)t wouhl inv<d\e him in (lie greatest 
Iroiihle and danger. On the contrar)', 
Nicias was willing enough to be gene¬ 
ral, wiieii he had only to go against 
Miiioa, Cytlieni, or the poor Meliaiis; 
hut if there was occasion to fight with 
iJie Lueeda'inoniaiis, he luit olV his ar- 
niour, and intrusted the ships, (he men, 
die warlike stores, in short, the entire 
■direction of a war which retpiired the 
ino>t c(»iisumniate prudence and expe¬ 
rience, to the ignorance and rashness 
of t'leuii, in which he was not only un¬ 
just to himself tuid his own honour, but 
to (he wellare and safely of his country. 
This made the .Athenians send liiin af- 
terwartU, contrary to his inclination, 
against S) racuse. 'I'hey thought it was 
not a conviction of Uie niiprobabiliU of 
aucross, but a regard to his own ease 
aiid ftwant of spirit, which made liim 
willing to deprive lliem of the coiiouest 
of Sicily. 

There is,however, this great proof of 
fais integrity, tliut ihutigh he was per¬ 
petually against war, and always de- 
elined the cummand, yet they failed not 
to appoint him to it as the ablest and 
^ l^st general they had. But Crassus, 
though he was for ever aiming at such 
a charge, never gained one except in 
the war with the gladiators; and that 
only because Pompey, Metellus, and 
both tlie Luculliis’s were absent This 
u the more remarkable, because Cras- 
•us ms arrived at u high degree of 
suithority and power. But it seems, his 


best friemls thought him ^ris (he comic 
poet e.\preSs« s it) 

In ' p* •; thf tr •' of 

availt‘d tlie Homans but linir : Ins hiii- 

bitioii Ivi (lipiii n^st. nil (In v 

% 

signed him a pro>inro. '1 Itt Aflit nians 

einployecl Nicias again^t hi> nulioa- 

tioii; and it was against tli ‘ no hiiatmn 

of the Homans tltaf ('r^ssiis h d (luin 

out. CrTLssns iiiMtUctl lu^itnnirN in 

• 

mUfortiines; but tl-c misliirluiies oi 
Nici.is were owing to his 

Ncveithfless, in (his ri'<p<cl, if i-i 
easier to commend Nu I’l.-v tliini t>> 
blame Crussus. The canacify ami ^kid 
of the former ns n geuc nil kept iiiiii ir.un 
being dniwii .aw.ay with the vain hopes 
of hU country men. and he (h-clareil troin 
the tirst that Sicily could not be con¬ 
quered; the latter called out tlie Ito 
mans to the Parthian war, as an easv 
nnderlaking. In this he toiiiitl liiiiiNeli 
sadly deceived ; yet his ai)u was great. 
While Cajsar was subduing the west, 
the Gauls, the Germans, and Britain, 
he uttempted to penetrate to the Indian 
ocean on the ea.st, and to conquer .all 
Asia ; things which Pomney and Lu- 
ciillus would have en'ecterl if they liud 
been al>le. But though they were both 
engaged in (he same ne.signs, and made 
the same attempts with Crassus, their 
characters stood unimpeached both a.s to 
moderation and probity'. If Crassus was 
opposed by oneoftlic IrihuiiesiiihisPar- 
tliian e\)>edi(ion, Pompey wa.s opjuised 
by the .senate when he got .\sia for lus 
province. Anil when C.csar roiiteil 
iliree hundred thousand Germans, Cato 
\ oted (hat he should be given up to that 
injured people, to atone for the viola¬ 
tion of the peace. But the Koman peo¬ 
ple, paving no regard to Cato, ordered 
a thanksgiving to (he gods, for liBcen 
days, and thought themselves happy in 
the advantage gained. In what raptures 
then would they have been, and for 
how many days would they have offered 
sacrilices, if Crassus could have sent 
them an account from Babylon, (hat be 
Was victorious; and if he had proceed¬ 
ed from thence through Media, Persia, 
Hyrcania, Susa, and Bactria, and re 
dneed them to tne form of Roman pro- 
Yinces. For, according to Euripides, 
if justice must be violated, and men 
cannot sit down quiet and rootentect 

tB 
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with fhrir present possessions, itshnuM 
nnf bf- for tnkinp the small town of 
Sratnlia, or mzinsj surli a castle as 
Mciirle ; nor vet for froin^ in chase of 
the fiiffltive EKinit.T, who. like birds, 
relir* <l to another country : the 
T)ri''e •*f itijn.sfice shonhl he hiv'h : so 
sacred a thiiiff as rifrht slioiild not 1)C 
iinncled for a triflinff consi<lora(ion, for 
fli.it wonhl be treating it with contempt 
iii.lee<l. In fact, they wlio coininend 
Alexander's expedition, and <!ccry that 

• if Crassns, judge of actions only by the 
e\ enf. 

As to their militari'pcrlormances, sc- 

• era I of Nicias’s arc very considerable, 
tic gained many battles, and was very 
near faking Syracuse. Nor were all his 
miscarriages so many errors; but they 
were to be imputed partly to lii.s ill 

• eaith, and partly to the envy of his 
countrymen at home. On the other 
li.md. Crassns committed so many er¬ 
rors that Fortune had no opportunity to 
sliow him any favour, wherefore we need 
Dot so much wonder, tliat the Parthian 


power got the better of his incapacity 
as that Ills incapacity prevailed over the 
good fortune oi' Home. 

As one of them paid the greatest at 
tention to divination, and tlie otiier 
entirely disregarded it, and yet both 
perished alike, it is hard to .say whether 
the observation of omens is a salutarv 
thing or not. Nevertheless, to err on 
the side of religion, out of regard to 
ancient and received opinions, is a more 
pardonaiile thing, than to err through 
obstinacy ami presumption. 

Crassiis, however, wa.s not so re- 
proachable in his exit. He did no 
surrender himself, or submit to be 
bound, nor wa.s he deluded with vain 
hones ; but in yielding to the instances 
of nis friends he met his fate, and fell a 
victim to the pertidy and injustice of 
tile barliariaiis. Whereas Nicias, from 
a mean and unmanly fondness for life, 
put himself in the enemy's hands by 
which means he came to a baser and 
more dishonourable end 




SERTOIUUS. 


it is not at all astonishin;; that 
rmu-, ill the variety of lur iiiofi«iiis 
tiiroiii'li a course ol'iniiiilierless a^'cs, 
liapj)cijs often to hit U|)oii the same 
point, and to produce events perfi-elly 
similar. For, it the nurnlier nl' events 
he iiiliiiite. Fortune may easily furnish 
hersell with parallels in such nbiiiidanee 
of matter: if their number be limited, 
tliere must necessarily be a return of the 
iviine occurrences, when the whole is 
run tiiroiii'li. 

Some there are who fake a pleasure 
in eollectinjr tliosc accidents ami nihcn- 
*urcs they have met with in !ii:,ti)rv or 
convenjation, which have .such a clia- 
racteristieal likeness, as to appear the 
ellects of reason and foresight. I'or 
example, there were two etiiinent per 
M'liis of Uic name ofAttis,* the one a 
Syrian the other an Arcadian, who 
were both killed by a boar. There 
were two Acteons, one of which wa.s 

• Pauaaniu, in bis Achaies, mentions one 
Attis or Attes, tbr son of Cakus the Phry. 
t<ian, who Introduced the w«ff>hip of die mo. 
flier of the gods among the Lydians. He was 
Imnsclf under a natural ineapaciiy of having 
cJuldrcn, and therefore he might possibly be 
the first who projxned that all the priesu of 
that goddess should be eunuchs. Pausanias 
adds, that Jupiter, displeased at his being so 
great a favourite with her, tent a boar, which 
ravaged the fields and slew Atiii, as well as 
many of the Lydians. We know nollilng of 
auv ether AtUs. " 


tom in pieces hy his do|rs, ami .he 
olhcr by his lovcM.t <>l' ihc two .Sci* 
puts, one cotiqucrcd (’arlhitge, ami ihc 
other dcmolislied if. Trot was taken 
three times; the lirsl time liy Hercules, 
on acciiunt of i>aoii!c<lon’s horses, tliu 

seromi time by Agamemnon, through 

ine:ui.s of the wooden horse \t the third 
by Charidemus, a horse hiipnening to 
stand in the way, and liinderiiig tlie 
'IVojans from slmfling flic gates sc 
quickly as they slioiild lia\e done. 
1 here are two cities that hear the name.> 
ol the most odoriferou.s plants, Jo^y 
and Stiiyyiiti, fio/it ami Mi/rrh, ana 
Homer is said to have been Imrn in the 
one. and to have died in the oflu-r. To 
these iii.staiices we may add, that some 
of the geiienil.s who have been the 
greale.st warriors, ami have exerted 
their capacity forslnitagem in the most 
successful manner, have hud but one 
eye; I mean Philip, Anligorins, Haii- 
inbal, and Sertoriu.s, wtiose life we are 

, “f Aciton, the son of Aristesus, was tom 
in pieces by Iris own dogs, and Actcon the 
son of MeliMUR, by flic IJacclriadic. See the 
Scholiast u|K>n Aiiollorriua, liook iv. 

'i'licsc arc all wooden instances of cventt 
being under the guidance of an intelligent 
being. Nay, they arc sucli pueriliiics as T1- 
ma-UB himself scarce ever gave into. 

S Some suppose los to have been an i^l. 1 nd 
rather than a town. Uut if it was an Island 
Uierc might be a town in it of the same name! 
which was often the case in ibcGreek Ulanik. 
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no" iroiii!? to "rito. A in<>n wliosi* 
coiiiliict, with to wdiiuMt, «;»s 

prclrral>lfc to that of Philip. «hi* was 
more laillihil to his fririuls than .\nti- 
t'oniis, and more Inimaiu* to Ihs enemies 
than nannibal; but, thong'll he was in¬ 
ferior to none of tln-m in rapacity, he 
fell short of them all in success. Por- 
tunc, indeed, was ever more erncl to 
him than his most invi terate and ow¬ 
ed enemies; jet he sliowed himself a 
»na(ch for Metelliis in experience, for 
I’ompcy ill ludile daring, for Svlla in 
his victories, nay. Ihr the uhnie Uo- 
man people in powir; ami was all flie 
w liiie an exile and a sojourner among 
harharians. 

Tlie CJrccian general uho, we think, 
most resenil)leshiin, is haiinenes of Car- 
flia.* IJoth of them excelle<l in point 
nf genendship : in all the art of strata¬ 
gem as ^^ell as courage. Ih»lh were 
•vanished their own countries amt com- 
iianded armies in others. .\nd both 
had to contend «ith Fortune, who per¬ 
secuted them so \iolentlj , (liaf at last 
fhev were assassinated through the 
tieaeherv of those \erv jicrsons whom 
they had often led to victory. 

(Quintus .Sertorins was of a respecta- 
rle family in tlie to«n of Niirsia, and 
|•<lnrllry tif the Sabines. Ifaving lost 
his father n hen a child, he had a liberal 
education given him hv his mother, 
^^hom on that account he always loved 
with the greatest tenderness. Her name 
was Rhea. He wtis sulTlcicntly quali¬ 
fied to speak in a court of justice; and 
by his abilities tliat way gained some 
interest, when but a yonih, in Rome 
itself. Rut bis greater talents for the 
camp, and his success ns a soldier, turn¬ 
ed liis ambition into that channel. 

He made Ins first campaign under 
Ca;nio,t when the Cimbri and Tculones 
broke into Gaul. Tlic Romans fought 
n battle, ill which their behaviour was 
but indiflerent, and they were put to 
the rout. On this occa.sion Sertorius 
lost his horse, and received many 
Wounds himself, yet he svvam the river 

* In the Thracian Chersoneaus. 

^ In the printed text it is Scipio; but two 
manuscripts give us C«pio. And it certainly 
Was Q. ServUius Cepio, who, with the consul 
Cd. Mollius, was defeated by the Cimbri, in 
the fourth year of the hundred and sixty, 
eighth Olympiad, a hundred and three vears 
before the Christian era. 


Rhone, armed as ho "as "itli his 
bn.'astplale ami .shield, in spite of tiie 
violence of the torrent. Sm li was his 
strengtli of body, and so mneli had he 
imi>ro\ed that strength liy exercise. 

The same enemy came on a .second 
time, with siuh prodigious nnmhers, 
and such dn’.ulful menaces, that it was 
dillicult to prevail with a Roman to keep 
his post, or to obey his general. Marins 
had then the command, and Sertorius 
oll'ercfl his service to go as a spy, ami 
bring liiin an account of the cneinv . For 
thi.'^ |)urpose he look a Ganlisli habit, 
anr! liaving learned as mmhol'tlie lan¬ 
guage a.s might snOice for common ad¬ 
dress, he mingled with the harli; vians. 
When he had seen and In-ard cnoiigli 
to let him into the measures they were 
taking, he returned toISIarins, "ho ho- 
nonred him with the established rewards 
of \almir: and, ilnriiig the whole war, 
he gave such proofs of liis courage ami 
ca])acily, as raised him to distinction, 
and perfectly gained him the conlidcnec 
of his genera. 

After the war with the Cimbri and 
Tculones, he was .sent a.s a legionary 
trilnine, under Didius into .Spain, and 
took up his winter quarters in ('a.stulo,t 
a city of the CcUiherians. 'I hc soldiers, 
living in great plenty. behavc<l in an 
insolent and disorderly manner, and 
commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians seeing this, hold them ill 
contempt; and one night liaving gut 
assistance from their neighbours tlie 
Gyrisaiiiniis,^ they entered the iioii.scs 
where they were quartered, and put 
them to the sword. Sertorius, with a 
few inore^ liaving found means to es¬ 
cape, sallied out, and collected all that 
he had got out of the bands of the bar¬ 
barians. Tlieii he marched round the 
town, and finding the gate open at which 
the Gyrisoeniaiis had been privately ad 
milted, he entered; but took care not 
to commit the same error they had done. 
He placed a guard there, made himself 
master of all the quarters of tlie town, 
and slew all tlie inhabitants who were 
able to bear arms. After tliis execu¬ 
tion, lie ordered his soldiers to lay aside 

^ A town of New Castile, on the conflnes 
of Andalusia. 

§ The Gyrisccnians being a people whom 
we know nothing of, it has been conjectured 
that wc should read Oritiatu. The Orbiana 
were of that dbtricU See Cellariu*. 
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theirarms and clothes, an.1 fake 
ihose of the barbarians, and to follow 
him in that form to tlie city of tlic (.Jy- 
nsoenians. T he [nojile.'J.-ceived b\ the 
suits of arinoiir ainl liabifs. tliey uere 
ac(|iiaiiite(l \\itli, opened their pates, 
and sallied forili. in ♦■\|)tilatiou of 
nK-etinp their Irieiukand fellou-.-jtizcns 
in all the joy of Mircess. 'ITje conse¬ 
quence of which was, tint tlie >jr« atest 
part of them were cut in piece.s at the 
pales: the re.st surrendered, and uere 
Bold as slaves. 

11) this mancruvre, the name of Ser- 
torius became famous in Spain ; and 
upon his return to Home, he u.as ap- 
pomled qua-stor in the Cisalpine Gaul. 
I nal appointment was a very season¬ 
able one ; for the Marian war soon 
breakmp out, and Sertorius beinp eiij. 
ployed to levy troops, and to provide 
arms, he proceeded in that comiuisMon 
with such expedition ami activitv. that 
while ellemmacy and siiidnciiess were 
spreadiiip amoiipthe rest of the Uoinan 
youtli, he was considered as a tnan of 
spirit and enferprise. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate 
when he arrived at the decree of geiie- 
lal, ills personal exploits were still 
great, and he laced danger in the most 
learlcss maimer; in consequence of 
winch he had one of his eyes struck 
put. I his, however, he always gloried 
in* lie saici^ others did not 
carry about with them the honourable 
badges nt ilieir valour, but sometimes 
laid aside their chains, tlieir tninclieons 

and coronets; while he had perpetually 
the evidences of his braverv about 
Inm and those who saw his mUdortiiiie. 
at tlie saiiie time beheld his counice! 
Ihe people, too, treated him with the 
highest respect. When he entered the 
theatre, they received him with the 
loude.st plaufliu and acclamations; an 
honour ivhich oflicers distinguished for 
tbeir age and acbtevcmetiU did net 
easily obtain* 

Vet when be stood for the olFice of 
tnbiine of the people, he lost it through 
the opnoailjon of bylla-s faction; which 

'vas the chief cause of his perpetual 
enmity ag^mst Svlla. Whei iSarius 

fled 

for Im hfc,aiid t>ylJa was gone to carry 
on the war against Rlitlmdates, OcuJ 
piw, one of the consuls, remained m 
oyllas uiterest; but Cinna, ibe other 


consul, uliose f.-mper vv;is re3llcs.s and 
scdilioiis, ciideav iiun .t to r.vive the 
sinking faciioii o| Scrti'Tiuu 

joined the latf*T ; the r.itlu r because 
he perceived that Octavius di.l not uci 
with vigour, jin.l U.at be Jj%lni.stid the 
friends of .Marius. 

Some time after, a gnat battle waj 
fonglil by the consuls lu I lie u\ 

which Octavius was victoriou.s, and 
Ciniia and Sericrius having h.bt imt 
much less than ten tlioii.tautl men, 
were (orcevi to lly But u.s lliere vva.-> ;\ 
number of troops scattered up an.I 
down ill Italy, thev gaim d them by 
promises, and wiflirhal a l'iili.m four..I 
themselves able to make luad against 
Octavius again. ,\t the same (imo 
Ivlarins arrivcil Irom Africa, and otlered 
b) nuige himself under the bauners of 
Ciiina, a-s a private man under tlio 
consul, 'riie oJlicers were of opinion 
tjiat they ought to receive itiiii; only 
Sertorius opposed it. \\ heilu r it was 
that he thought Cinna woul.l not pay so 
much attention to him, wla ii he had 
man ol so much greater name, as a. 
ffenend m his army; or wlutlur he 
feared, *crucltv; of Marius would 
throw ull their alVairs into confusion 
Rgaiu; as he indulged his reseutmenls 
v^nOiout any regard to justice or iiiodera. 
tion wheneverhehad the advantage. lly 
remonstrated, that nn they were already 
supenor to the enemy, they had mlt 
lunch left to do; hut il th.) udiiiitted 
iMarius among them, he would rob flu in 
ol all the honour ami the |.oner at the 
same lime, for he could not endure an 
associate in command, and was ireach. 
crons in every thing where his own in, 
tercet %\as cojiccriicd* 

Cinna uiiavvered, that the sentimenU 
ol oertorius were jierfeclly right, but 
that he was ashamed, and indeed knew 
not how-to reject Marins, when he had 
invited hiin to lake a part in the direct 
bon of aflairs. Sertorius replied, “ I 
iiiisgtned that Marius had conic of his 
own accord into Italy, and pointed out 
to you what in that case was most ex¬ 
pedient for you to do: but, as he cam« 
upon your invilatiou, you should not 
have deliberated* a moment whether 
he was to be admitted or not. You 
should hav^ received him immediately, y 
i rue hoiiou leaves no room for douU M 
and hesitalioii.’* ' 

• Oui deUbtrant dweiveruuL TaCI* 
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Citma llicn for Marius; ami the 
fon ts I'oin;; divided into three parts, 
eaeli nf fliose three creat olliecrs had a 
coruinaad. W heti tlic war was over, 
(’iiiiia and Marius L'ave into cverv kind 
itt ins<denee and cruelty. St-rtorius 
ahine neither put any man to death to 
jjliit his rcvi'ii^e. nor committed any 
Ollier outraei*: on the ctvntrnry, lie n*- 
proaehc (I .Manus with his sava^e jiro- 
ceedinus, am) applv iii^ to Cinna in pri- 
vati', prevailed witli him to make a 
more nuxlc rate use of his power. ,Vt 
last, timlin^ that the slaves, whom 
Marins had admitted his fellow siddiers, 
and afterwards < iiiplov ed as the t;nards 
of his tyrmnv,* were a stron*; ami mi- 
mcroiKs l>ody ; and lliat partly hy order 
or permission of Marios, partly hy 
iJieir native fermit), they proceeded 
to the fjn atest e.veesses. killing their 
ma.sters, almsiny; their mistresses, and 
violatni:; tlicir eliildreii; he conclmh-I, 
that these otilni'jes were insiipportahh-, 
and shot tliem all with arrows in their 
camp, ihomjli their number was not 
less than four tlioiisaml. 

Alter the death of Marius, (he as> 
sa-ssination of Cinna vvhieh lollowed it, 
and the appointment of vouni' MariiiH 
to (he ronsulsliip, confrars to tiie will 
of Sertorius, aiul tlie law.s of Uomo. 
Carbo, Seipio. and Norbanns carrieil 
on tlie war ajjainst Sylla, mnv returned 
to Italy, but without any success. Eor 
some times the ollicers behaved in a 
mean and dastardly manner, and some¬ 
times the troops deserted in large 
bodies. In this cn.se Sertorius began 
to think liis presence of no importance, 
a.s he saw their ad'airs under a miserable 
direction, and that persons of the least 
tindorstandiiig had most power. He 
was the more coid.rmedin nis opinion, 
when Sylla, encamped near Seipio, 
and amusing him with caresses, under 
pretence of an approaching peace, was 
all the while corrupting lii.s troops.-— 
Sertorius advertised Seipio of it several 
times, and told him what the event 
would be, but he never listened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he 
Tetired with the utmost expedition into 
Spain: hoping, if he could get the go¬ 
vernment there into lus hands, to be 
able to afford protection to such of his 
friends os might be beaten in Italy. He 

* The Banliaan*. 


met with dreadful storms on his way 
and wlien he came to tiic mountains aih 
joining to Spain, the barliarians in 
sisted that he should pay toll, ami pur 
clia.se his jvassage over them. 'I’lin.se 
that attended liiin were lired with indig¬ 
nation. and thought it an insnirerable 
tiling for a Roman proconstd tu pay 
loll to such a < rew of Ivarbarians. Jbit 
h<‘ made light of the seeming disgrace, 
and .said. “ 'I'lmew.is tlie tiling he pur¬ 
chased, than which nothing in the 
world could be more precious (n a man 
engaged in great a(tem|>(s.'’ Hetberc- 
fore satislied (lie dem iiidsof the moun¬ 
taineers, aiul pa.s,s«Ml over into Spain 
without losing a moment. 

He foimd llie country very jiopulous 
and abounding in >ontli (it for war, but 
at the .same time the people, oppressed 
by tlie avarice and rapacity of former 
governors, were ill disposed toward*’ 
any Roman government wliatever. To 
remove (his aversion, be tried (o gain 
the better sort by bis nfl'able and 
obliging mainuT, and tlie poimlace by 
lowering (lie (a\e.',. Hut bis cxeusing 
them from prov iding quarters for the 
soldiers was the most agreeable mea¬ 
sure. For he ordered his men to pass 
the winter in tents without the walls, 
and he set them the example. He did 
not, however, place his whole depend- 
nnee upon (he attachment of the bar¬ 
barians. Whatever Rumaiis had set¬ 
tled llierc, and were (it to bear arms, 
he incorpomteil with his troops; he 
provided such a variety of warlike 
machines, and built such a number of 
6lii]>s, as kept the cities in awe: and 
thougli his nrldrcsswas mild and gentle 
in peace, lie made himself formidable 
l>y his preparations for war. 

soon as he was infonned tliat Sylla 
had made himself niasterof Uom^and 
that the faction of hlarius and Carbo 
was entirely suppressed, he concluded 
that an army would soon be sent against 
him under the command of an able 
general. For this reason he sent Julius 
halinator, wdth six tliousaud foot, to 
block up the passes of tlie Pyrenees, 
In a little time Caius Annius arrived on 
tlic part of Sylla; and seeing it impos¬ 
sible to dislodge Salinator, be sat down 
at tlie foot of the mountain, notknowing 
how to proceed. While ne was in this 
perplexity, one Calpumiiis, surnamed 
Lenarius, assassinated Salinator, and 
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'ins troups tutkvnpOD quitting the Py¬ 
renees, Aiimus passed them, easily 
repulsing with bis great anny, the lew 
that oppnsed them. Sertorius, not being 
in a condition to give battle, refire-1 
with three thousand men to New Car- 
(liage; where he embarhed, and crossed 
over to Africa. '1 he M.mrusian coast 
was the land he touche-1 up<*n ; and his 
men going cm sliore tliere to water, and 
n-»t being upon their guard, tlie barba¬ 
rians fcdl upon them, ami killed a con¬ 
siderable number; so that he v>a.s forced 
to make hack, for Spain. He found 
the coasts guarded, and that it was 
impracticable to make descent there; 
but having met with some vessels of 
Cilician pirates, he persuaded them to 
to join him, and made his landing good 
in llie i.-.le of Ihliusa,* forcing his way 
ihrough tiie guards wliicli Aimiiis had 
placed lliere. 

.S<ir.ii after .\imiu.s ma-le his appear 
aiice wiili a numerous lleet, on boanl 
of w hicli were five thousand men. 8er- 
toriu.s ven’ured to engage him; though 
bisvesstdswere .small, and made rather 
for swift sailing than strength. Put a 
violent we.st wind springing up, r.iised 
«ueh a sloriii, that the greatest jiart of 
Serlorius's ships, being too light to 
bear nn against it, were driven upon 
the roclcy shore. Sertorius himself was 

f irevented by the storm from making 
li.s way at sea, ami by the enemy from 
landing t so that he was tossed about 
by the waves for ten days together, and 
«t last e.'icapecl witli great difliculty. 

.\t lenglli, the wind aiiatc-d, and he 
ran in among some scattered i.sIaiiiLs m 
that cpiarter. 'riicre he landed; but 
linding they were without water, he put 
to sea again, crossed tiie Straits of 
Guiles,and keeping (o the right, landed 
a little above tiie mouth ot the river 
Pretis, which running through a large 
track to discharge itself into the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, gives name to all that 
Tiart of Spain through which it pa-sses.f 
''fherc he found some mariners lately 
arrived from the Atlantic Islands.! 
These are two in number, separalcu 
only by u narrow cliaiiuel, anci arc at 
the disUince of four hundred leagues^ 
from the African coast. They are 

* Now Joica. Bttliea, now jindattuiit, 

* The Caiiaric-*. 
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called the I'uitufiulc Inluudfi. K..jn 
sehhiiu falls there, andwlien it does 
it falls moderatelv ; hut they gciier.dh 
have soft breezes, which seatlcr suei 
rich dews, that (he .m-iI is not only 
good for sowing ami planting, hut 
.s|}iinlaiieou.sly produces tiie most exe-d- 
lent fruits, ami (hose in such abuiidaiieo, 
that the inhabitants ba\e nothing ition- 
lu ilo than lo iudiilge themselves in the 
eiijoymenl of ease. '1 he-air In ab\ .■ \ y 
pli-a.'taiit and saluhrious. thr-aigii r.n- 
happj temperature of (lie sea-.on.'. Mi l 
their iiiseiisihle transition into e.ieli 
otJier. For the north and east win 
which blow from our continent, in the 
immense track they have to pass, are 
dissipatetl and lost: w Idle the sea win-Is, 
that IS. the soulli and we>t, bring with 
them Irom the oeeaii slight and gentle 
showers, but otteiier only a relreshing 
moisture, which inipercepiddy .scatters 
plenty on their plains ; so lliat it i-> g-'- 
nerally believed, even among th** bar¬ 
barians, that these are the h.lv'^iaii 
Fiehls and th<^ seats of the blessed, ' 
which Homer ha.s de.scribe<i in all lh« 
charms of verse.|| 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, con 
ceived a strong desire to fix himself in 
those islands, where he might live in 
perfect tranquillity, at a distanee iV-uii 
the evils of tyranny and war. '1 lie t'l- 
liciaos, who wanted neither jicaee nor 
repose, but riches and spoils, no sooner 
perceived tliis, than tliev hore away for 
Africa, to restore .Ascalis the son ol 
l^ihtha to the throne of Mauritatda, 
bertoriu.s, far Iroiii giving liim.->ell up 
to despair, resulved lo go and assist 
the people who were at war with A-wn- 
lis, in order to open to his troops ano- 
tlier prospect in this new employment, 
and lo prevent iheir relinquishing him 
for want of sujiport. Hi.s arrival was 
very acceptable to the Moors, and ho 
soon beat Ascalis in a pitched buttle ; 
alter which ho besieged hiui ia the 
place tu wliich he retired. 

Hereupon, Sylla interposed, and 
sent ]*accianus with a considerable 
force to the assistance of Ascaii.s. Ser¬ 
torius meeting him in the held, defeated 
and killed him; and having iucor}) 0 - 
rated his troops with his own, assaulted 
and took Uio city of Tingis,^ whither 

II Odyis. IV. 

^ Id the text Tingsuc, Strsbo tells us. 
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Asralis ami liis l>roMi«Ts had flod for 
rofuer. I'li** Afrirans U-11 iis the bo<ly 
of Aii(a-us lies there; anil Sertorms, 
not cre<iit to uhat the barbarians 

related of his jiijiaiitie size, opetied hU 
tomb forsatisfai tioii. }bit how preat was 
his surprise, when (aecordint; to the 
account we have of it) he Ijehehl a 
body sixty mbits lon^. He iniinedi- 
ately offered saenlii'es, ami elogetl up 
the tomi); which adiled greatly to the 
re8i)ect and rei)ufation it had before. 

'rhe people of 'I'ingis relate, that 
after the death of Ant.'vus. Hercules 
took his widow 'I'inga to his beil, and 
had by her a son iiaim-d Sopliax, who 
reigned over that country, and founded 
a city to which he gave Ins mother’s 
name. They mid, that Diodorus, the 
son of Sophax, subdued iiiaiiv African 
nations wifli an army of Greeks, which 
he raised out i>f the colonies of Olbians 
and Mycencans 8<-ttleil hereby Her¬ 
cules. 'I'liese j>artieular,H we mention 
for the .sake of Juba, the liest of all 
royal historians, for he is said to have 
been a de.scendant of Sophax and i)io- 
doru.s, the .son and grandson <if Her¬ 
cules. 

Sertoriu.s having thus cleared the 
field, did no sort ot harm to tlio.se who 
flurrendered lliemselve.s, or placed a 
conlidcnce in liini. He restored them 
their posse.ssif.n8 and cities, and put 
the government into their hands again*, 
t^ing nothing but what they voluntarily 
offered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he 
should next turn his arms, tlie LiisU 
taiiiaiis sent ambassadors to invite him 
to take the command among (hem ; for 
thev wanted a general of his reputation 
tiid experience, (o support them against 
the terror of the Roman eagles; and 
be was the only one on whose charac¬ 
ter and liminess they could properly 
depend. Indeed, he is said to have 
been proof against the impressions 
boUiot pleasure and fear; intrepid in 
time of danger, and not too mucli 
elated with more prosperous furtuue; 
in any great and sudden attempt as 
oanng as any general of liis time, and 
when art and contrivance, as well as 
despatch, were necessary, for seizing a 
pass or securing a strong hold, one of 

the barbarians call it Tinpa, that Artemi. 
Mrua givea it the name of Liimo, and £r». 
tethene* that ct Ug^g. 


(he greatest masters of stratagem in the 
world; noble and generous in reward 
; iiig great actions, end in punishing of- 
; lences very moderate. 

It is (me his treatment of the Sjianisk 
hostages in the latter part of his life, 
w hich bore such .strong marks of cruelty 
and revenge, seems to argue tliat the 
clemency he shewed before, was not 
a real virtue in him, but oidy a pre- 
teiuled one, (akcii up to suit Ids occa¬ 
sions. I lldnk, indeeil, that the virtue 
whicli is sincere, an<l founded upon rea 
son. can never be socoiupiered by any 
stroke whatever, as to give place to (he 
opnositc vice. Vet di.sposilions natu¬ 
rally humane and good, by great and 
uiulescrved calamitii.s, iiiiiy possibly 
be soured a little, and (he man may . 
change with his fortune. 'I'lds, I am ' 
persuaded, was (he case of Sertoriu.s; . 
vvlien fortune forsook, him, his dispo¬ 
sition was sharpened by dis<appoint- 
ment, and he became severe to those « 
who injured or betrayed him. * 

At present, having acocpteil the in¬ 
vitation to Lusitania, he took his voy¬ 
age from Africa thither. Upon his ar¬ 
rival he was invested with full autho¬ 
rity ns general, ami levied forces, witU 
which 1 le reducei! the neighbouring 
provinces. Numbers voluntarily came I 
over to him, on account of his repu- I 
(atioii foreleiiiency ns well as the vigour / 
oi his proceedings. And to those ad. 
vantages he added artifice to amuse ami' 
gain the perple. 

'rjiat of the land was none of the 
least.* Spunus, n countryman who 
lived in those parts, happening to fall 
in with a hind which lind newly 
veaned, and which was flying from the 
hunters, failed in his attem|)t to take 
lier: but charmed with the uncommon 
colour of tlie fawn, which was a perfect 
wliite, he pursued and took it. By 
good fortune Sertoriushad liiscamp in 
tliat neighbourhood; ami whatever was 
brought to him taken in hunting, or of 
Uie productions of the field, he received* 
with pleasure, and returned the civility 
with interest. Tlie countryinan went 
and olTered him the fawn. He received 
this present like the rest, and at first 
took no extraordinary notice of it. But 
in time it became so tractable and fond 

him, that it w'ould come when lit 
called, follow him wherever he went, 

* Sertoriua had learned these arts of Marius 
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nnci leartied to hcnr (bf burrv nod tumiiU 
of the camp. i{y litlle aii<i litUc lie 
broiiglu die people (o l)elieve there ^^as 
something sacred aud in\ sirrioas in 
tlie aiTair; it out that (he faiMi 

^as a (;ift from Diana» and tliat it ilis- 
covered (n iiim man) ini|iortant secrets* 
For he knew the natund p^^ner of su¬ 
perstition over the minds ol* t)ie l>ar!)a- 
rians. In pursuance of his scln me, 
when the enemy was makint; a prisate 
eruption into die cotinfry under Ins 
command, or persuading some city to 
revolt, he pretended the rii\Mihadap- 
leared (o him in a dream, and warned 
liiii to have liis forces ready. And if 
he luifl intelligence of some victory 
galncMl by his ollirers^ he used to con 
ccal the messenger, and prodiici* the 
fawn crowiKMl uitli lloucrs for its g<K>cI 
tidings; hidilitig the neople rrjr»ire and 
sacniiee to the gmU, on account of 
some new.s diey would soon hear. 

. By tills invention he jiuhIc tliem so 
tractable that they olieycd hi^ orders in 
every tiling witluuit hesitation, no 
longercnnsidering themselves as nnder 
the coiulnct of a stranger, but die ini 
mediate directi''n of heauoi. An<l tlie 
ostoni.sliiiig iiicrea.se of his power, far 
beyond all they could rationally e.xpcct, 
coniirincd them in that persuasion.— 
For, with two tliousand six humlri d 
men, whom he ralleil Uoinaiis, (though 
among them there were seven liuiidred 
Africans who came over with Inin) and 
an addition of fourthoiisand hglit-arnuul 
Liisitaiiinns and seven huiMlri*d hor.se, 
he carried on the war against lour 
Roman generaLs, who had a luiiifired 
and twenty thousand f<)ot, .six duuisand 
horse, (wo thousarid archers and sling- 
ers, and c ities without nuinher tirnler 
tlieir command ; though at tirst he had 
twenty cities only. Nevertheless, with 
so trilling a force, and such small be* 
giniiings, he subdued bpveral great 
nations, and took nianv cities. Of the 

? enerBU tliat opposed him, lie l>cat 
!otta at sea, in the Straits over against 
Mellaria; be defeated Pliidiiis^ who 
had the chief command in lia^tica, and 

* XylAodcr has h Dldius^ which ic agree* 
able to some maou^crlnU; Criiscrius, upon 
conjecture only, readi it Aufidius. Friens* 
hem, in his Supplimicnt to Livy (xc. 28) 
calls this general Purjiditu; and he might do 
it upon the authority of some andeut manu* 
aai^ of Flutarctu 


killotl four tliotis.iud Romans upon (lie 
bank.s ol the B t By his ipia^^tor 
tn* beat Doiiutm^ and l.tu iiis .^ianlin% 
proconsul ol tlic odit-r Spain : he likc- 
wi:se sle^v d'lioranitis.-*' due of the offi. 
cers sent ng::iusl him l)y Metollus, to- 
gctlierwilh liis wliolc army. Nav, .Mo- 
tellus liims^'lf, a geuicnd of as great 
rt*puta(ion as any the Rnmans thdu had 
wa.s entnnghMl l)> him in ^uch dillirtd- 
ties, ami rcdiicrd to such c\trcmi(it-s, 
(hat he was forced to call in l^uciiis 
lydlius from (»allia Narhnricnsis to hi^s 
assistance, and Pnmpe\ the (Irent was 
sent with nnutlier arni) ('nun Rfinie 
willi the nlnm^t c\|)edilioii. I'or .M#*- 
tcllus kiKwv not what measures to take 
against so daring an enemy, who was 
contiinially harassing him. and vet 
would not come to a pitched liattle 
and w1h>, by the liglilne^s ami acfisitv 
of the Sjianish (roops, turned liimseif 
iiitri all manner c»f forms. Ili* was 
suHicieiitlv skilled, indcetl. in set liat- 
tles, and he commanded a linn heav y- 
ariiUMl iiiiaiitr), which knew* hr>w to 
repuiac and hear down any thing that 
would make head against them, but 
had no ♦•xperience in clunbing moun¬ 
tains nr capacity to V ie in Hying and 
pursninp men as swift ns the wind ; nor 
could his (ro<ip5 bear hunger, cot any 
thing undressed, or lie upon (he ground 
without tents, like those of Serlorius. 
Besiiles, Mcfellns was now advanced 
in years, and aOerhis many campaigns 
ami long S(TvI<*e, hadln^gnnto imlulge 
liiinscll in a more delii ate way of liv ing r 
wlierea.s Serlorins was in (lie vigour 
of his age, full of spirits, ami had 
brought .strcngili and activity to the 
greatest pcrfecticm )>y exercise and ab- 
K(ciniousiies.s. He never indulged in 
wine, even when he had nothiii^j else 
to do; and he had accustomed himself 
to bear labour and fatigue, to make 
long marches, and pas.smaiiy successive 
nights w ithout sleep, though supported 
all the while by mean nml slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting 
and traversing all the country for game, 
he had gained hiicIi a know ledge of the 
im))racticable bs well as open parts of 
it, that when he wanted tolly, be found 
no manner of diOTicnlty in it; and if 
he had occasion to pursue or surround 
the enemy, he could execute it with wase 

^ Floruf has It Thorius* 
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I ((‘lire it wns (Itnf ^I'‘fcllns. in I>»’injr 
jtrc'• Titt’d t'roiti mniini' to any rr^iilar 
a. (inn. «Mll'erc<l all (lie incoiivenit*aces 
r»f a <lei'i at; and Sertoriiis gained as 
inncli by flying as lie couM have done 
by conquering and jnirsning. For lie 
nit liis adversary off I'roin «-ater, and 
prevented liis foraging. If flu* ilomans 
iiegan lo march, he was on the wing 
to harass them ; and if they sat still he 
galhui them in such a manner that they 
were forceil to quit their post, ll they 
invested a town, he was soon upon 
them, and by cutting ofl'their ron\oys, 
as it were be.sieged the besiegers; iii- 
soinnch, that thev began to gi>e up the 
point, and to cull upon i\Iefellns to ac> 
ccjit the challenge that Sertorius hail 
given; insisting that general siiould 
light with general, and Uonian with 
iioinan; and when he deciined it, they 
ridiculed and abused him. Metellns 
only laughed at (hem, and he did per¬ 
fectly right; for, as'rheophraslnssay.s, 
** A general should die like a general, 
and not like a common !»oldier.” 

lie found tliat the Langobrito: were 
very serviceable to Sertorius, and per¬ 
ceived, at the same time, that he might 
.soon bring them to surrender for want 
of water; for they had but one well in 
the city, and an enemy might inmie- 
dialely make himself master of the 
springs in the .suburbs and under the 
walls. He therefore advanced against 
the town ; but concluding he suould 
take it within two days, lie ordered his 
trnop.s to take only live days provisions 
with (hem. lint Sertorius gave tlic 
people speed) as.sistanre. He got two 
tJiousaiul skills^ and (illed them with 
water, promising a good reward for 
(he care if each vessel or .skin. A 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered 
(heir service on (his occasion ; and 
having selected the strongest and 
swiftest of them, he sent tlicm along 
the inountaiiis, with orders, when they 
delivered these vesseKs, to take nil use¬ 
less persons out of the town, that the 
water might be fully sulficieiit for the 
rest during (he whole course of the 
siege 

When jVIetellus was informed of this 
tnanauvre, he was greatly concerned 
at it; and os his provisions began to 
fail, he sent out Aquiliuswith six Uiou- 
sand men to collect fresh supplies. 
Hertorius, who had early intelligence 


of it, laid an ambush for .Aqiiilius, and 
npnn bis return, tlirce thousand men. 
who were placed in the shady channel 
of a brook for the pnriiose, rose up 
and attaeketl him in the rear. At the 
.same time Sertorions himself, charged 
him in front, killed a considerable 
number of bis party, and took the rest 
prisoners. Aipiilius got liack to Me- 
telliis, but ^^i(ll tlic loss both of his 
liorse ami his arms ; w liercnpoii JMe- 
tclliis retired with disgrace, greatl) 
insulted and ridiculed by tlie Span¬ 
iards. 

'i'liis success procured Sertorius (he 
admiration and esteem of (he Sjian- 
iards; but what iharnud them still 
more was, (hat he armcti (liem in the 
Homan luanncr. (aught thmn to keep 
their nmks, and to obey the word of 
cuinmaiid; so (hat, instead of exerting 
their strength in a saiage and disorderly 
manner, ami behaving like a multitude 
of banditti, lie jiolislicd them into re¬ 
gular forces. Another agreeable cir* 
ciimslancc wo-s, that he furnislied (hem 
with abundance of gold and silver to 
gihl their helmets, and enrich their 
shields; and he taught them to weai 
embroidered vests, and inagnilieont 
co.ats; nor did he give them supplies 
only for these pitrpose.s, but lieset (hem 
the CNainple.^ 'rhe lini.shing .stroke 
was, his eollecling. from tlie various 
nations, the children of the nobility 
into (he great city of Osca.f and liis 
furnishing them with masters to instruct 
them ill the Grecian and llomnu lite¬ 
rature, This hud the appearance only 
of an education, to prepare tlieui to bo 
admitted citizens of Home, and to lit 
them for important commissions ; but 
in fact, tlie children were so many 
hostages. Meanwhile the parents were 
delighted to see their sons in gowns 
bordered with purple, and walking in 
great state to the schools, without any 
e.xpense to them. For Sertorius took 
the whole upon himself, offeii e.xamin- 
ing besides into the improvements they 
made, and distributing proper rewards 
to those of most merit, among wliich 
were the golden ornaments furling 

” Alexander had taken the same method 
before him, among the Persians. For he 
ordervd thirty thousand Persian boys to be 
Uu^bt Greek, and to be trained in the Alace* 
donian manner. 

-t* A city in Hispanla Tarraconensia. 
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down from (lie neck, culled by die 
K()in?vo?5 hulUe. 

It Nvu?? then tlio cu'^toin in Spuia, f<^r 
the band uhich fonjrht near die jeene- 
ral's pcr:^on, ulien he iell to die with 
!nm. I'liis manner of diMoting lUein- 
belves (o (h ath, the barbarians call a 
lAhaiion* 'l iie otlu‘r giMierals lia<l 
out a few (if these piards or knij^lits 
companions; whereas Sortorins was at¬ 
tended by inan\ myn ids, wlio had laid 
tlKMnselv(*3 under diat obti:'a(ioiK It 
Ls said, tliat '^hcn he was once deU'alod 
near the walU of n lotsr\, and the 
enemy were pressiin; hard upon liitn, 
tlie Sjitnuards, to >wis*<* Serlerius, ex¬ 
posed themselves vviilifiut any precau¬ 
tion. dliey passeii Intn u|ioa their 
Bhonlders^ I'roni one to another, till he 
}iad (gained the wails, and when tlieir 
gcoierd w;is secure, then they dispers¬ 
ed, and lied for their own lives. 

Nor was iie belov(*d by the Spanish 
soldiers only, bnt l^y those who came 
from IliIv loo. W in n Perpenna 
Yento, vvlio was ol tUe same party 
with Sertorios, came into Spain vvilh a 
great (piaiitiry of money, and a respec¬ 
table annV; intending; to proceed in his 
operations a(;ainst Metvllns upon his 
own bottom; the troops disliked the 
nrhctne, and nothing was talked of in 
the cam[) but Sertorins, 'This gave 
great tinea-sincss to IVrpcniia, who 
vas much elatiMl with liis liigli birth 
and opulent ^rlrtun(^ Nor did the mat* 
ter sto[i here, LJjion tlieir having in¬ 
telligence dial Poinpey had passed the 
P>Tc*nees, die soldiers look np dieir 
arms and standards, and tomllv called 
upon PiTpenna to lead them to Serlu- 
riiiH ; threatening, if he would not 
comply, to leave him, and go (o a ge¬ 
nera! vvlio knew how to .save both him¬ 
self and tliose under liLs roinmand. So 
that Per))enna was forced to yield, and 
he went and joined Serturius with iilty* 
three cohorLs.f 

S4^rtoriiis now found Kimseif at (he 
bead of a great anny ; for^ besides the 
junction of Perpenna, all the countries 
within the ll>eruH had adopted his in¬ 
terest, and troops were daily (locking 
ID on all sides But it gave him pain 

* In Oaul, the pcrsoui who Uid thcoisclres 
under this obligation, were called SoUiuriu 
ic Belt Oalh L hi, 

A cohort is the tenth part of a Icgloa 


Gift 

to see (hem b li ivr with llu* d;Si»rdt'r 
and fcrocMN li.u*banaii> ; (•) limi 
them callmic him (o giv<‘ liu* 'sig¬ 
nal to clnrge. unil unp:iti(>iit nf thr K^\^C 
delay. He irinl wli ii mild repre>en(a- 
tjoris would du, and thev had no «*lVe<‘t. 
I'liey still < (niiiiuuMl obstinate and cla¬ 
morous, ollen demanding the rombat 
in a Verv unrtasonable majiner. At 
last lie permitted llu-in to cubage ia 
their ow n w a v , in c<nise(juence liich 
tle*y Would .snlli-r grtMl loss, tlnuigh he 
desigiM'd to [Ui sent tleur being entirely 
(Ideated. '1 liese cliccks, he lioped. 
Would make them more willing ic be 
under diseiplun^ 

d'he event ;ul^vY^re(l his ('X|>eeiatjnn, 
Tliey fought and were beaten; bnt 
making up v^ith succours, he lallied tiic 
fugitiv es, and ( nnductfMl tliem sale into 
the camp. His iu \t step was to rouse 
them np out of their despniulence. l'\ir 
VNliidi purpose, a few days alter, he as¬ 
sembled all bis forces, and |irodneed 
two horsi*s before (hem; the luie old 
Olid feeble, the other large and strong, 
and reniarkanie besides Jbr a line llovv- 
ing (ad. By the noor weak hor*>e stood 
a ndni.st able bodi<Ml man, ami bv the 
strong liorsc stood a little man of n 
very c«uitemptible appeamnee. Upon 
a signal given, tlie strong man began to 
pull and drag about the weak iior.se by 
the tail, as it he wnuld pull )( oil; and 
the little man to ptuek olV tlie hairs of 
(he great horse's tail, one bv oin*. Tlie 
former tugged ami (oiled a huig time 
to tlu‘ great ilivciNion of the spe elalors 
and at last was forced to give up (he 
]>oint; the later, without any dillicnlty, 
soon stripped tlie gn*at horse's tad of 
all its iiair.^ 'I'licn Sertorius rose np 
and said, Voti sec, niv friends and 
ftdhivv soldiers, how much greater are 
llie cdTecU of perseverance, than those 
of force, and that there are many tilings 
invincihle in iheir collective capacity 
and in a state of union, which may 
gradually be ovcrcoDie when (lu'y are 
i>hi^c SipemtCMl, In short, perseverance 
i.s irresistible, li) tliM means, time at- 
txicks and destroy.^ the strongest things 
upon earth. Yinie, 1 say, who is tlie 
be.st friend and ally to those that have 
tliC dUrcrnmeiit to use it properly, and 
natch the opportniiities it j>re8eiil5, ajid 
the norst c-iiemy to those who will be 

- Hcracc olludo to this, I. ii. ep. L 
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nishinji info artjon mImmi it (loos not 
caII them.” Itv siicli symbols ;*s these, 
Sertorins apjilied to the senses of the 
bari)ari?»iis, ;int| inslriicttni fliein to nait 
for pr«)p(T jiiiirtnres :in<l occ.t.sions. 

13ut Ins contrivance nitli respect to 
the ('liararifani gaiiuMl him as much 
admiration as any of his military per¬ 
formances nhatever. I'lie (’harac ilanj 
are seated bejomi the ri>cr 'lagiis, 
I'hey have neither cities nor villages, 
l)ut dwell n|)on a large and loflv hill, 
in dens and ca\erns of the rocks, the 
mouths of winch are all to the north. 
'File soil ol all the country about is a 
clay, so very light and rnimbly, that it 
yields to tlie pressure of the loot, is re¬ 
duced to powder l)y the least toucli, 
and Hies about like aslies or unslaked 
lime. I be barbarians, whenever they 
are a|)preliensive of an attack, n tirc 
to these ca\es with flieir liooty, and 
look upon tlicniselves as in a place per¬ 
fectly impregnHt)le. 

It hajipcMcd that Sertorins. retiring 
to some distance from iMelellns, en- 
campeil iitnler this hill; and the savage 
inhabitants imagining he retireil only 
because he was Ijeatcn, ofleri'd liiiu se¬ 
veral insults. Sertorins, either provoked 
at such trealnu-nt. «>r willing to .show 
them Ik* was not (1\ ing from any enemy, 
mounted liis hm.se the next day, nnii 
went to reconnoitre (he place. As he 
could .see no part in which it was accc.s- 
sible, he almost despaired of taking it, 
and could only vent his anger in vain 
menaces. At last he observed, tliat 
the wind blew the dust in great qiiantU 
tie.<i towards the mouths of tlie caves, 
which, as 1 .saiil before, are all to the 
north.^ The north wind, which .some 
coll C’ctriV/.v,* prevails most in those 
parts; taking its rise from the marshy 
grouiuks, and the mountains covereci 
with snow. And as it was then tlie 
heiglit of summer, it was remarkably 
strong, liaving fresh siipplie.s from the 
melting of the ice on the northern 
peaks ; so that it blew a most agreea¬ 
ble gale, which in the daytime refresh¬ 
ed both these savage.s and their flocks 
Sertorius rcllecting upon wlint he 
saw, and being informed by the neigli- 

• llfcdia inter Aquiloncm et £xor(um 
.^quinoctialcm. Plin. 1. ii. c. 47. 

Marraat el in Pooto Cscisn in m trahore 
lUibes. Ib. 


bouring Spaniards (hat lliese were the 
usual appearances, ordered bi.s soldiers 
to collia t \ast quantities ot that dry 
and enitiddy earth, so a.s to rai.se a 
mount of if over again.sf tlie hill. 'I'ho 
barbarians imagining be intended to 
.storm (li(“ir strong liolds from that 
mount, laughed at his pioceediiigs, 
'File soldiers went on with tlu ir work 
till night, ami then lie led (Jiem back 
into (lie ramp. Next morning, by 
break of day, a gentle breeze sprung 
up, which nio\e<l the lightest part of 
the hcaji. and dispersed it like smoke ; 
and as the sun got up higln r the Ca-cias. 
blew again, and by il.s violence cover 
c»l all (he liill with dust. Meantime (he 
siddicrs stirred up the heap from tlie 
^ ery bottom, and crumbled all (lie clay; 
and sonic galloped up and down to 
raise the light earth, and thieken the 
clouds ot «l'ist in the wind ; which car- 
ricfl them into the dwellings of the 
Charaeitnili; their enlraiiees directly 
facing it. As they were cave.s, and, of 
cimrsc, had no other aperture, the eye.s 
of the inliabitanl-s were soon lilied, ami 
they could .scarce breath fur the .huIVo- 
cafing dust whicli they drew in with the 
air. in these wndchod circumstanceH 
they held out two dars, though witli 
great dirticulty, and (lie third day .sur- 
reiidcn-d tliemstdve.s to Sertorins at dis¬ 
cretion : who by reihicing them, did' 
not gain such an accession of streiigtli 
ns of honour. For an honour it was ta 
subdue those by policy, whom his arms 
could not reach. 

^^^hile he carried on (he war against 
Metellus only, his success in genenil 
w'as imputed to the old nge and inacti¬ 
vity of his adversary, who had to con¬ 
tend with a bold young man, at (he 
head of troop so light, that they might 
pass rather for a marauding party than 
a regular army, ljut when Pompey 
had passed the Pyrenees, ami Serloriua 
took post against him, every art of ge¬ 
neralship on both sides was exliausted^ 
and yet even then it appeared, that ia 
point both of attack and defence, Ser¬ 
torius had the advantage. In this cuse^ 
(lie tame of Sertorins greatly incrcasetL 
and extended itself as far as Rome^ 
where he was considered the ablest g&> 
^ral of his time. Indeed, the honour 
Pompey had acquired was very const 
derablc, and the actions he bad per 
formed under Sylla, set him in a V€»?y 
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fc-ipcclablr liglil. insomuch lliat Sylla 
IiikJ "iven him tlio appcllahoii of /Ac 
Or. (It, and he uas distinguished with a 
triiimpij, even before he wrote man. 
This made nuuiy of tlic cities, «hich 
were under tin- loinruand of Sert(trius, 
cast (Ijeir eye upon Pompey, and in¬ 
clined them to open tlieir gates to iiim. 
But they relnrneil to tlieir old attach¬ 
ment, upon the unc\pe. tedsucicss lliat 
attended Scrlorius at Laiiron.* 

Serforius was besieging tl.at place, 
and Poni[iey marched with his whole 
anny to its relief. There was a hill at 
some distance from the walls, Irom 
which the city luighl In- greatly aniioj- 
cd. Sertorius hastened to seize it, and 
Ponipo> to proeiit him: but the for¬ 
mer gained the post. Poiupey, how¬ 
ever, sat down bj it with great salis- 
faelioii, thinking he hail been fortunate 
eiiongli to cut Sertorius oil' from the 
town; and he sent a message to the 
Laiironites, ** ’lliat they niiglit be tier- 
feetly exsv, and sit quietly upon (heir 
walls, wlulc they saw him besiege S»“r- 
toiiiis.” lint when that general was 
informed of it, he only laughed, and 
wdd, “I will teach that scholar of Syl- 
la” (so ill ridicule he called Poinpev,| 
“ that a general ought to look behind 
him, rather than before him.’’ At the 
' same time he showed the besieged a 
!)ody of six thousaml foot in the camp 
whicli he had quitted, in order to seize 
the hill, and which had Ijeen lelt (here 
on purjiOKe to take Pompey in (he rear, 
wlieii he should come to attack Serto¬ 
rius in the poat he now occupied. 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeu¬ 
vre till it was too late, did not dare to 
begin (he attack, lest he should be sur¬ 
rounded. And yet he was ashamed to 
leave the Lauronites in such extreme 
danger. I'hc consequence was, that he 
was obliged to sit still <andsec the town 
lost. The people, in desjiair of assist¬ 
ance, surrendered to Sertorius, who was 
. nlcased to snare the inhabitants^ and 
I let them go Irec; but be laid their city 
1 in ashes. I'his was not done out of 
anger, or a spirit of cniclty (for he 
seems to have indulged his resentment 
less than any other general whatever,) 
Lilt to put the admirers of Pompey to 
(be blush ; while it was said among the 
barbarians, tliat though he wus at ^nd, 

* A city of B'ither Spain, five leagues fron 
Valencia. 


ami .ilmost warmed himself at the flaiiK^ 
he sullercd liis allies to perisli. 

It is true, Si rlorius received many 
checks in llio course of (he war; but 
it wa.s not where he acted in person, 
for he C'v er conlinned inv im ible : it was 
through his lieiilenants. And such was 
his manner of rectifying (lie nu-.takes, 
tliat he met with more a|)|dan«e than 
his adversaries in (lie mi»i-vt of tlieir 
success. Instances of wliiili we have 
ill till* battle of Siicro witli Poinjiey, 
and in tliat of Tuttiaf with both Puiii- 
pey ami Metelhis. 

As to the battle of Snero, we are 
told it wa.s fought tlic sooner, hecau.se 
Pompey ha.s(ened i«, to prevent iMetel- 
liis from h:iving a .share in the victory . 
This was (he very thing Sertorius 
wanlctl, to try his strength vvitli Pom¬ 
pey. before MeU-llus joined him. Ser- 
lorius came up and engaged him in (he 
evening, ’l liis he did out o(' choice, 
in the iiersua-sion (hat (he enemy, not 
being acquainted witli the country, 
would find darkness a hiuderance to 
tliem, whether they shouUl have occa¬ 
sion to fly or to pursue, ^\’hen they 
came to charge he found (hat he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could 
liavc vvislicd, Imt that Afninius com¬ 
manded the enemy’s Icll vving, opposite 
to /iii«, who was at the head of his own 
right wing. However, as soon as h*:* 
understood that hi.s left gave way' to 
the vigorous inipre.ssions of Pompey, 
he put his right under the direction of 
other ollicers, and hastened to support 
that vvliieh had the ilisadvanlagc. By 
rallying the fugitives, and encouraging 
those who kept (heir ground, he forced 
Pompey to lly in great confusion, who 
before was pursuing; nay, that gene¬ 
ral was in the greatest danger; he was 
wounded, and got oft with difticiiity. 
For (he Africans, who fought under the 
banners of Sertorius, having taken 
Pompey’s horse, adorned with gold 
and other rich fiirniturc, left the pur¬ 
suit, to quarrel about dividing tlic spoil. 
Ill the rDcantime, when Sertorius was 
ftovvri from his right wing to succour 
Uie other in distress, Alranius over¬ 
threw all before him, and closely pur¬ 
suing tlie fugitives, entered tlieir camp 
with Uiem, which he pillaged till it was 

± Or«vlu> conjfcturcs, that wc nhould rciul 
7’uHa, the Tvriut being a dver vbkh (alls 
inco the Sucro. 
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<lark . he knew nothing of Poinpey's 
(IfiVat. and was iinahit' to keep fli'* sol- 
(lii r's from pli»ii<leriii'r. if lie had de¬ 
sired if. At this instant SerUwin.s re- 
urns uifh the laurels he had won. falls 
upfri the tr'H'jis of Atraniiis whirh were 
.sraitered up and down tin- camp, and 
destroys great iiumlu is of them. N«‘\t 
morning lu* aimed, and took the field 
gain; Imf pereei\Mig that .'\Ietellus 
••.•as at liand, he drew olfaiid fl«M-ampetl. 
t^e did it. however, with an air of 
"aiely: “ If fl.e ohi woMian.“ said hr. 
" had not been lu're. 1 would have 
flogged the boy ^\e)l, and sent him 
nael. to Rome.” 

He was, notw ilhsfaiuiing. much 
H.‘?lieted for the lo.ss «*f his hind. For 
she was an excellent I'ngine in the ma¬ 
nagement of' the biirlianans. ^\ho now 
wanted encouragement mote’ tlian ever. 
Ry good lortiine some of' his stddier.s, 
as they were strolling one night about 
tlie country, met wifli her.and knowing 
her liy the colour, brought her to him. 
Scrforiiis, happ> to liml her again, 
proini-'i d the soldiers large sums, on 
condiiiriii th-y would not mention tlie 
alliiir. 1 le carefully concealed the hind; 
and a few da)S alter appeared in pub¬ 
lic W ith a chccrhii couiilciiance to tnins- 
aef busim-ss, tidling the barbarian 
ollicers that lie ha<i .some extraortlinarj' 
ha))piiiess annouiicc<i to him from 
heaven in a dream. 'I’lien he mounted 
the tribunal for the <lespatch of such 
afliiirs Q« might come before liim. At 
that instant the liind being let loose 
near the place by those who had the 
cluirge of her, and seeing Sertorius, 
ran uj) with great joy, leaped upon tlie 
trilmnal, laid lier head upon liis lap, 
and licked lii.s right hand, in the man¬ 
ner to which she had long been trained. 
;Sert(>rius returned her caresses with all 
:he tokens of sincere alVcction, even 
to the shedding of tears. The assem¬ 
bly at first looked on wdth silent asto¬ 
nishment : but afterwards they testified 
their regard for Sertorius with the 
loudest plaudnsaiid acclamations, ns a 
person of a superior nature beloved by 
the gods. With these impressions they 
conducted him to his pavilion, and re¬ 
sumed all the hopes and spirits W’itli 
which he could have wished to inspire 
them. 

He watched the enemv so close in 
the plains of Seguntum, that they were 


ill gn at want of provi.stnns: and as 
thc_\ w( re determined at last tn .mi out 
to fom /e and colleet neeessarie.H, this 
imavoi.lablv brr>ught otia battle. Great 
acts of \alour were performed on lioth 
.sides. Meiumius, the best olliiaT Pom- 
pe_\ had. fell in the hofle.st of the light. 
Sertorius carried all before him. and 
llirougli hca[)s of tiie slain made his 
way towards .Mett llus. who made great 
elloris !.> oppo.se liim, and touglit with 
a vigour above his vears. but at last 
was borne down wilh the .stroke of a 
spear. All ihe Romaiis, w’h<» saw or 
heard of his disastiT, resolved not to 
nhandou their general, ami from an 
impulse of .shame as wella.s aiigeiMliey 
turned upon the enemy, and slieitered 
Mclellus with their shieJds, till otIuT.s 
carricti Imn oil in safety. 'I hen they 
charged the Spamard.s \'itli great litry, 
and routed them in their (urn. 

As \ict<»ry had now clianvO-d sides, 
.Sertorius, to secure a safe reto'at for 
his troops, as well as convenient time 
for raising frosli forces, iiad the art to 
retire into a eit> strongly situated upon 
a mountain, lie repaired the walls, 
and barricaded the gates, a.s though 
he thought of nothing less than stand 
ing a siege. 'I'he enemy, however, 
were deceived by appearances. 'I'hey 
iinested the place, and, in the imagi¬ 
nation that they should make them¬ 
selves ma.sfei-.s of it witliout difliculty, 
took no care to pursue (he fugitive bar¬ 
barians, or to prevent Ihe new levies 
which the ofliccrs of Sertorius were 
making. These officers he liad sent to 
the towns under his command, with in¬ 
structions, when tliey had assembled a 
suilicient number, to send a messenger 
to acquaint him with it. 

Upon the receipt of surli intelli 
geuce, lie sallied out, and liaving made 
his way through the enemy witliout 
much trouble, lie joined his new mised 
troops, and returned with that addi¬ 
tional strength. He now cut off Iho 
Komau convoys both by sea and land: 
at land by laying ambushes or hem¬ 
ming tliem in, and, by the rapidity of hi» 
motions, meeting them in every quar> 
ter; at sea, by guarding the coast witli 
his light piratical vessels. In conse¬ 
quence of this, the Romans were 
obliged to separate. Metellus retired 
into Gaui, and Pompay went and took 
up his winter quarters in the territoric» 
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of the Vacceian5> where he was greatly 
diatrrssecl for >\aht of money; inso* 
miicii that he informed the senate, he 
slioulcl soon lea\ethe country, if tliey 
did not supply him : for lie h:id ahvadY 
fiacriliced liis own fortune in tlie tleleiice 
of Italy. liuleCil, llie ctiininon ilis 
course was, that Sertorins would lie in 
Italy be hire Pompey. So far Imd liis 
capacity prevailed o\cr the most rlis 
tingutshed and ablest genenils in tt<Miie. 

'I lie o|)iniou whicli Metellus had uf 
him, and the dread of his abilities, ^^as 
evident from a proclatnatinn tlien pub¬ 
lished : in \>hich Metellus ctlfennl a 
reward of a hundred talents <il silver, 
and twenty thousand acres of land 
any Homan w)io should take him; and 
if tlinl Homan was an exile, lie pro* 
iinse<| he should be restored to his 
cf»uiitry. Thus he plainly discovered 
his despair of conquering his enemy, 
by (lie price whicli he set upon him. 
\Viicii he happened once to defeat him 
n a pitcluMl battle, he was so elated 
W'itli the advantage*, uiid thought tlie 
event so fortunate, that hesulTcred him- 
sedf to be saluted as Isuperalor f and 
(he cities receivecl him with sacrilices 
and every tr.stimoiiy of gratitude to 
the gods at their alUirs. NayTtis said, 
he received crowns of victory, that he 
made most magnificent entertaiinnents 
on the occasion, an<l wore a triumphal 
robe. Victories, in efligy, descefidecl 
in machines, witli trophies of gohl and 
garlands in their hands; and clioirs of 
boys and virgins sung songs in his 
praise, dliese circumstances were ex- 
trenudy ridiculous, if he expressed so 
iiiijcli joy and sucii super-tibundant 
vanity, while he called Sertorins a 
fugitive from Sylla, and the pour re¬ 
mains of Carbons faction. 

On the other hand, the magiianiiiuty 
of Seitoriiis appeared in even* step he 
took. The patricians, who had been 
obliged to fly from Home, and take 
refuge with him, he called a senate. 

I Out of them be appointed quaestors and 
I lieutenants, and in every Uiing pro¬ 
ceeded according to the laws of his 
country. What xvas of still greater 
moment, tliough lie made war only with 
the arms, the money, and the men of 
Spain, he did not suffer the Spaniards 
to have the least share in any depart- 
tnetil uf government, even in wor^ or 
titles. He gave them Homan generals 


and governors; (o make it nppear (lie 
li)>criy of Hoiiit* wan liis object, 

niul that he d<il ijnt uaut lo set u|> the 
Spaniards agam^t llic In 

fact, lie was a inu his coi.h- 

In , and Ills }>a.s^i(Mi to l*r ri ! u> 

it was one (he Ju *>( in hi> lu art. ^ e t, 
in ius gnaii'Si luLsfortum be in\ir 
dcparlc<l from lii> di:(uii>. On (hr 
<»tiicr lunid, when lie '\a.s \ jcr»»rio») -, 
he wouhl make au otibr to Mi tcllus or 
Poin|>ev, to la) down his anus,<»ii con¬ 
dition he might i)e p<*ruiillrd to ri turn 
ill the capacity of a jirisatc man. Ii* 
said he had rather be the m<*auest ci 
ti/i‘n of Koine, than an exile with thi* 
comuiaud of all the countries in the 
world. 

dliis love of bis country is .said t>> 
have been in some measure owuig to 
the atUielimeiit be liad to Ins iiM^lIn r. 
His father ilieil in bis iiilhney, ami In 
liad his eduealioii wlndls iVoui Ino ; 
coiise<|ue}ith Ins atVections cenlertMl in 
her. ills Sjnuii.sli friends wanted to 
constitute huii supreme governor; l)ut 
having iiifonuatioii at that turn* ol the 
death of iiis molluT, he gave IdinseU 
up to the most alarming grief, f or 
seven whole ciavs lie neither gave tin* 
word, nor would be seen by any <if Ids 
friemls. At la.st, his genenils, and 
niher.s who were upon a footing with 
liim ill point of rank, beset ids U*nt, 
and insisted that he should rise from tin: 
ground and make lii» appesinmee to 
speak to the sohlier.s, and to lakt* lie: 
direction uf (heir aJlairs, v\hicli were 
tJicii as prospcrou.s as he could desire. 
Hence many imagined that he was na 
tiindly of a puciiic turn, and n lover of 
tranquillitv, but lie was brought against 
Ills inciitialioii, by some means or other, 
to take upon him the couitnainl;and that 
when he was hard prtssed by Ins ene¬ 
mies, and liad no other shedter but that 
of war to fly to, he had recourse to it 
merely in the way of self-defence. 

VVe cannot Uavc greater proofs of 
bis loagnaniniity tiian those that apnrnr 
in bis treaty with Mhhridaics. j'bat 
princo recovering from the fall gi> cu 
him by Sylla. entered Uie lists agaiii^ 
and renewed his pretensions to Asia. 
By this time the fame of Sertorins Imd 
extended itself into all nnrts of the 
world. The merchants who traded la 
the west, carried hack news uf his 
echievemc U like <-ommodities from 
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ili-.titiif and filled Pontus 

(ill lii-i n imwu. HeieiipiHi .Mi(liri<l:»fes 
(loicriiijtu'i! lo send an «‘nd*assy In liiin ; 
iiui.n ed (o it by tin- \ain s|)eeelies <>f 
Ins (lali. rers. ulio eoinpar<“d Sertorins 
to Hannibal, and Midirid.iles Pyr- 
rliiis. and insisted that t!ie TIoinans 
umdtl never lie nbl-' to beariiii aj^ainst 
two .siieli po\\«*rs ami I'vo persons ol 
swell "enins and abdities, ulien af- 
taeked by (li< in in ilitrereiit ipiarlers; 
<im? hciny llio int'st exeellent ol gene¬ 
rals. and llie ntln r the greatest of kilims. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mith- 
ridale.s sent amliassadors into Spain, 
\dth letters to Sertorins, and proposals 
to be made in conference; the j)tir|)ort 
of >vlhch Nvas. lliat the kin^ would 
supply him with money and ships lor 
the on conilition that he eonlinned 
his claim to Asia, whieh he had lalely 
jxiven up to the Komaiis in ihe treaty 
with Sylla. 

Sert<irius assembled his council, 
which he called//le They were 

tmanimoiis in their opinions that he 
Hhoiild accept the conditions and titink 
liimself hapny in them; since they 
Nvi're only asked an empty nainc ami 
title to thiji|;s which it was not in their 
power to I'lve, and the kinj? in return 
would supply them with what they most 
wanted. lint Sertorius would by no 
means agree to it. He said, he had no 
objection to that prince's having 13ithy- 
nia and Cappadocia, countries accus¬ 
tomed to kingly government, and not 
belonging to the Romans by any just 
title; but as to a province to which the 
Romans had an undeniable claim; a 
province which they had been deprived 
of by Mithridates, which he aftenvards 
lost to Fimbria, and at last had quitted 
upon the peace with Sylla, he could 
never consent that he should be put in 
possession of it again. “ Rome,” said 
lie, “ ought to have her power extended 
by my victories, and it is not my right 
to rise to power at lier expense. A man 
who lias any dignily of sentiment should 
conquer with honour, and not use any 
ba.se means even to save his life.” 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished 
attliis answer, and thus communicated 
bis surprise to liis friends: ** What 
orders would Sertorius give us, when 
seated in llie senate house at Rome, if 
non, driven as he is to the coasts of 
the Atlantic OcAan, he nrescribes 


boiinils to our empire, and threatens 
us with war if wc make any attempt 
upon AsiaT I'lie treaty, however, 
went on, ami was sworn to. Mithri¬ 
dates was to have Cappadocia ai.J Bi- 
thvnia, ami Sertorius to supply him 
wftli a general and some troops; ^e 
king, on the other hand, was to furnish 
Sertorius w ith three thousand talents 
and forty ships ol war. 

'Flu- general whom Sertorius sent 
into Asia, was a senator, who had taken 
refuge w iili Inm. named Slareus Marius. 
U’hen !Mitlirida(es. by his assistance, 
had taken some rifies in Asia, he per¬ 
mitted that ofiieer to enter them with 
iiis rods and axes, and voluntarily look 
the .second place as one ol his train. 
Marius declared some of (hose cities 
free, and excused others from imposts 
and taxes, telling (hem they were in- 
ilebled for tliese favours to Sertorius. 
So that Asia, which laboured again 
under (he c.xaclion of tlie Roman tax- 
gatherers. and the oppre.ssions and iii- 
suh.s of (lie garrisons, liad once more a 
prospect of some happier mode of go¬ 
vernment. 

Hut in Spain, the senators about Ser- 
(oriiis, who looked upon themselves as 
on a footing with him, no sooner saw 
themselves :i.s a malcli for the enemy, 
tiian they bade adieu to fear, and 
gai c into n foolish jealousy and envy 
of tlieir general. At the head ol these 
was Periieuna, who, elated with the 
vanity of birtli, aspired to the com¬ 
mand, and scrupled not to address Ids 
partisans in private witli such speeches 
at these: “ What evil dicmon pos¬ 
sesses us, and lends us from bad to 
worse? We, who would not stay at 
home and submit to the orders of Sylla, 
who is master of both sea and land, 
what are we come to? Did we not 
come liere for liberty? Yet here we 
are voluntary slaves; guards to the 
exiled Sertorius. We suffer ourselves 
to be amused wilh the title of a senate: 
a title de.spised and ridiculed by all 
the world. O noble senators, who 
submit to the most mortifying tasks 
and labours, os much os the meanest 
Spaniards and Lusitanians?” 

Numbers were attacked with these 
and such like discourses ; and though 
they did not openly revolt because 
they dreaded the power of Sertorius, 
yet they took private methods to ruin 
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hi? alTaiis, by treatiii<f the barbarians 
ill. inilictint' heavy (innishnients, ami 
cdilertinj' exorbitant subsidies, as if 
h) his order. Hence the cities J)ecan 
waver in llieir allepianre, and fo 
raise disturbances: and the ju’rsnns 
'tent to compose those tiisfurbnnces by 
•iiild anrt eenlle iiietliods. made more 
'’neniies than they n-eoii' ih-d, ainl in- 
uamed the rising spirit of disobedience : 
insomrnh that Sert«)rin.s, departing 
frojn his ff)rnier rleinency and mode¬ 
ration, behaved with creat injustice 
an<I onfnige to the clnldreii of the 
Spaniards in Osca, putting some to 
death, an<l selling ntliers fur slaves- 

'I'he conspiracy <laily gathered 
.strength, aiul among (he rest IVrpenii.a 
drew in .Manlius,* v^ho had a consi- 
derahle command in the army. * 

* * * * ♦ J^ ♦ ♦ 9 

rie and Ins partisans then prepared 
letters for Sertorins, wldi h importeii 
that a victory was gained by one of his 
othcersjMnl great numbers of the enemy 
elain. SertcrinsojTcrcil sacrilice for the 
good ticlings; and l*er|)enna gave him, 
ami his ovMi friend.s who were by, an<l 
'^ho were all privy (n the ch sign, an inW- 
laiion to supper, which, with much en¬ 
treaty, he prevailed upon him to ac- 
fepl. 'I'he enlerlsniiinent.s at which 
Sertorins was present, had been alw ays 
attended with great order and deconiin ; 
for he could not bear cither to see or 
bear the least indei cncy, ami he had 
ever accu.stomed the gnes(.s to divert 
themseKes in an innocent .uit| irre¬ 
proachable nianner, ibil in the midst of 
the ciileflaimnent, (he conspirators he- 
pan to seek occasion to (juarrcl,giving 
into the most di.ssf>lii(e ili.srourse, and 
pretending drunkenness m the cause of 
their ribaldry. All this was done to 
provoke liitn. However, either vexed 
at their obscenities and design, or 
guessing at their designs by the man 
ner of their drawling them out, he 
changed Ins posture, and threw' him¬ 
self back unon his couch, as though 
he neither heard nor regarded Ihein. 

1 hen i'erpenoa took a cup of wine 
and as he was drinking, purposely let 
it lull out of ins hands. The noise it 

• Dwlcr thinks we should resd Maititu 
by which he means Afaniu* Anionitu who 
gave Serlorius the first blow. 
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made being (he signed for them to fall 
on, Antony, who sat next to St rlorins, 
gave him a stroke with his sword. 
Sertorins turned, and strove to get up; 
but Antony (browing liiiiiN< !f upon iiis 
breast held both !i:s bands; soiliat not 
being able in the ha.%( to dcf. nd him. 
self the rrsl ot (he conspirators dcs. 
patched him with nianv wounds. 

Upon the first news of hi-, ihaili, most 
of (he Spaiu.-irdsahandoned lVr|.< iina, 
and hv (heir dej>ntics snrrcndcrc.l 
llieniselves to Pompey ami .Mctidins. 
1 erpenna attcin]>teit somcriiing w illi 
those (hat rein.iined; but (bough ho 
bad tiK* use of all that .Sertorims had 
prepared, he made so ill a ligure, that 
It was evident he knew no more how 
to coinin<'in<l than how to obev, he g.avo 
1 ompey battle, and was s<'oii ioote<l 
and taken prisoner. Nor in tins l.ut 
distress did he behave as hecame a ge. 
neral. He had the jiapers of Sertorins 
m Ins possession, ami he oflTereil Pom. 
pej (he sight of original letters from 
men of consular dignitv, and lh« 
grcate.st interest in Rome, by whicU 
they invited Sertorins into Italy in com 
scijuence of (he de.sire of numbers 
who wanted a change in the present 
state of oflair.s, and a new adminis- 
tration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not liku 
a young man, but with all the marks 
of a soiid and improved understanding 
and by his prudenee .lelivi red Romo 
from a (rain ol dreadful (e.irs and new 
rnmmotioris. JIc collected all tlm.,e 
letters, and the other papers of .Serto. 
rims, aii<l burned (hem, wiihont eitliej 
reading them himself, or snll'ering any 
other person to do it. As for Per. 
|)eniia,he put him toileathiiiiniediately, 
lest he should mention the names of 
those who wrote (lie letters, and thenee 
^w sedition.sand (roubles should arise, 
1 erpenna's urconipliccs met llic same 
mie; some of them being brought to 
I ompey, ami by him ordered to the 
block, anti others, who fled into Africa, 
Moors. None escaped bill 
Autidiiis, the rival of M.anlius. \Vbe- 
tlier it was (hat he could not be found, 
or lliey thought him not worth (Jie 
seeking, he lived to old age iiiavillago 
ol the barbarians, wrelcliedlv pocr, 
and uiiiversallY despised. 
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Duris the historiaii writes tl>at Eumciics 
the Cordiauj was the soji of a noor 
'vajeeoner in the Chersonesiis, and yet 
tliat lie had a Hlieral education both as 
to learning and the exercises then in 
vogue.* He says, that while he was 
but a la<l, Philip happening to be in 
Cardia. went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing how the young men acquitted 
themselves in the pant'>atio»,'Y and the 
boys in wrestling. Among these En- 
meiies succeeded so well, and showed 
so much activity and address, that 
Philij) was pleased with him, and took 
him into his train. But others assert, 
witli a greater degree of probability, 
that Philip preferred him on account of 
the ties of friendshii) and hospitality 
here were between him and Uie father 

Eumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he main¬ 
tained the reputation of bcin^ equal 
to any of Alexander's officers m capa¬ 
city, and in the honour witli which he 
discharged his commissions; and 
though he had only the title of pnnei- 
al secretary, lie was looked upon in as 
onourable a light as the king’s most in¬ 
timate friends and counsellors: inso¬ 
much that he had the sole direction of 
an Indian expedition, and upon the 
death of Hephaeslion, when Perdiccas 

* There were public scliools, where children 
of oU conditions were Uught without distinc¬ 
tion. 

+ The pancr<tlion{ai'wc hsvcaltcady obscr- 
«cd}was composition of wrestlingandboxing. 


had the post of that favourite, he suo. 
ceeded Perdiccas. Therefore, when 
Neoptolemus, who had been the prin¬ 
cipal armour-bearer, took upon him to 
say, after the death of Alexander, 

“ That he had borne the shield and 
spear of that monarch, and that Eu- 
mencs had only followed with his es¬ 
critoire,” the Macedonians only laughed 
at his vanity; knowing that, besides 
other marks of honour, Alexander had 
thought I^umenes not unworthy his al¬ 
liance. For Barsiiie, the daughter of 
Ariabazus, who was tlie first lady 
Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and 
who brought him a son named Her¬ 
cules, liad two sisters: one of wliich, 
called Apama. he gave to Ptolemy ; and 
tlie other, called also Barsine, he gave 
to Eumenes, at the time wlien he wu 
selecting Persian ladies as wives for bis 
fricuds.f 

Yet it must be acknowledged, he 
was often in disgrace with Alexander, 
and once or twice in danger too, on 
account of Hcphsestlon. In the first 

^ Alexander bad mairicd Statira, the el¬ 
dest daughter of Pariue, and given the 
^ungeat, named Trypetis. to Hephtestion. 
This was a measure well calculated for esu- 
blishing him and his posterity on the Fenian 
throne; but it was obnoxious to the Mocc- 
donians. Therefore, to support it on one 
hands nnd to obviate inconveniences on the 
oUiers he selected eighty viivins out of the 
most honourable families in Feraia, and per- 
Buadca his principal friends and officers to 
marry them. 
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place. Heplisejtion gave a musician 
named Kvius. the qiiarl***'^ wliicli tlie 
senant-S t>f Kuinenes liud taktMi \iji for 
liiiii. Upon this, Eijiiicne> nt-iif in 
g'eaf wmlli to Alexaiidt-r. wiili >Ieii- 
trif.* and sani, *’ Ihe best iiietliod 
tliey coii!<l take, t<i lliron- away 
tlieir arms, and l••a|•n lo play upon tlie 
fluty, nr him tragedians.” Alexander 
at ti'fit enhTeil in^ri liis (jtiarrel, ancl 
sliarply rebiikeil Heplia->tioii : |nit lie 
soon clianged lii.s minfl. aiul tnrne<l llie 
xveitr t of Ids displeasure upon ICwiiie- 
ne.s; lldnking lie had behaved x^itll 
more disrespect lo Inin tlian resentment 
against Hcpll;«•^tinn. 

Again; wlien Alexander uantecl to 
send out Ncarclui-. n-itii a fleet to ex¬ 
plore the coa.sl.s ol the orean, he (oiind 
ids treasury lo»v, and a.sked ])is triends 
for a .supply. .Among the rest, he ap¬ 
plied lo Uiiinenes for three hundred 
talcntH, who oflered him only a hun¬ 
dred, and assured him. at the .same, 
time, he sliouhl find it dillirull to col¬ 
lect that Hinii by his stewards. Alex¬ 
ander relused the ofler, but <lid not re- 
mniistrale or complain. However, he 
ordered his servants privately to set fire 
to Kumenes’s tent, iJiat he might be 
fon e«l to rairy out liLs money, and be 
openly convided of the falsity. It hap¬ 
pened that the tent was entirely con¬ 
sumed, and Alexander was sorry on 
Account of the loss of his papers* 'iliere 
was gold and .silver found melted, to the 
amount of more than a thousand talents, 
yet even then the king look none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees 
and lirutenants to send him copies of 
(he desjiatchcstliat were lost, upon riieir 
Hrriyal he put them again under (he care 
of Eiiinenes. 

Some lime after, another dispute 
oappeneil between him and Hepna^s- 
tion, on account of some present from 
the king to one of (hem. 3luch severe 
and nbusive language iiassed between 
them, yet Alexander, for the present, 
did not look upon Eumenes with the 
less regard. But, Hepbfcstion dying 
aooii after, Uie king, m his unspeak¬ 
able afIJjction for that loss, expressed 

• .’flt-Dior WM broUicr to Blcmnon, whose 
widow hartinc was Alcxandt-r’s niUtrcvs. He 
wa» al»o brothcMn.law to Artabaiua; and 
the Kcond lianint-, whom Eunicnes married, 
•eems to hare betn daughter lo Alcmnon and 
Uenuir'c titter. 
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his reseiitiiK-nt ngaiust all who ha 
thought envied llt;i( Ihvoiirite while he 
liveil, or rejoiced ;it his denth. Eume- 
lies was one i*i llitJat' uliom he most 
su>j)erU'<l o( such scnfiinems, ainl he 
olicii tiienlitMitMl tin* ilidcrcnces, and 
jlic sewre those tlilVrrenceg 

had J^ninenes, )i(iNVe3 or, 

bcinj; an aHlul innn, and hapji) nt ex- 
|M»dienLs, iinulf (he \cry person throng'li 
»hom he liad h>si tlie laA onr» tlie 

incaiis of refraining it. He sccoiidt d 
(he zeal and ai>i>hcation ol* Alexander 
to celehnle the ineiiiorv of JlephcTS- 
tion. He sufri^estcii siuh instances of 
\eiHTa(i(»ii as lie lhou<(ht iui;:ht do most 
honrmrto (hedeceai>ed, and contributed 
Jarf(e)y and freely out ofhtsoun purse, 
towards the 0 X|>enses of his funeral. 

Upon the cleatli o| Alexander, a jjrcat 
quarrel broke otit between (lie 
iiiid the^la(e kj]if;\s Ineiids and f;en6- 
rals. Kuinenes, in his hearl, sided 
wall the phnlunx, but in appearance 
h(ood neuter, as a person perfectly iii- 
I * \ ; saying, it did nut become 

bim, who was a stranger, lo interfere in 
the di-sputes of the Macedonians. .And 
when the other great olbcers retired 
from Babylon, he stayed there, endea- 
vouring lo nimease that body of infan¬ 
try, and to dispose them to a recon¬ 
ciliation. 

After these troubles were passed, and 
Ihe gcncn*l.s met to consult abunl ib* 
xiding the prov inces and armies among 
them, the coiinlrics a.ssigned Eiiiiicnes 
were Cappadocia and Paplilagonia.and 
the coast of Bonliis as far as ^I'rapezus. 
riicse countries were not tlien subject 
|o die Macedonians, for Ariaratbeswas 
kiug of (httn; but JLimnaius and Anli- 
gonus were to go with a great aniiy, 
and put Kumciies in possession. Anti 
guniis, now elated with power, and do- 
spising all the world, ^aveiio attentit»i» 
to (he letter* of Pcrdlccas. But Leo- 
na(us Ulan a?d down from the upper 
provinces lulo Phrygia, and promwed 
to undertake the expedition for Eume 
lies, immediately after this, Hecatieus, 
a petty tyrant in Cardin, applied to 
Leoiiutiis, and desired him rather to gt» 
to the relief of Antipatcr and the Mace 
donians, who were besieged in Lainia.f 
Ixonalus, being inclint^ to go, l allea 
Eumencs, and attempted to reconcile 
him to Hecaf.-eus. 'I licy hail long had 
A city in Thessaly. 
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*nsj)inons of each other on account of 
4 family <liflcrenre in point ot politics ; 
in const'tiiieme of wliirh KMniene>5 lian 
otH C accused Hecafcpus oi setting him- 
ficlf up tyrant in Canlia. and hml cn- 
tr«atc(l Alexander to restore that peo¬ 
ple to liberty. He now desired to be 
excused takin" a share in the (Ireciaii 
expedition, allepinn he nasatraiil Anti- 
pater, wlio had long liale<l liiin. togratilv 
himself as well as llecala'us. would 
make stuiie attempt upon hislile. I pon 
wliir'li. Leonatus, plaeinjr an entire 
< t)ididencc in him. openecl to him all 
ills heart. He told him the assisting 
Anti}>ater was nolhitii; but a pretext, 
aim! that he designed, as soon as he 
landed in Greece, to assert his claim to 
Slacedonia. At the same lime he showvil 
him letters from ('leopatra,* in which 
she invited him to Pella, and promised 
to give him her hand. 

Wln-llior Etiincnes was really afraid 
of Antipater, orwlictlier he despaired 
of:»iiy SIT'ice fnun l eonatus, who was 
cxtreinely olistiiiate in his temper, and 
followed e'ory impulse of a precipitate 
Hinhition, ho withdrew tri'm him in the 
night "ilk ail his eipupagc, which con¬ 
sisted of three hundred liorse, two Imn- 
tlred of his domestics well arrned, and 
all Ids treasure, amounting to live thou¬ 
sand talents. With this he fled to Per- 
dierns; and as he ac<iuainted that ge¬ 
neral with the secret designs of Leo- 
natuH, he was immediately taken into a 
high depree of I’avour, and admitted (o 
share in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Pcrdiccas in person conducterl him 
into Cappadocia, with a great army; 
took Anarathes prisoner, subdued all 
the country, and established Euroenes 
in that government: in consequence of 
wldcii Eunienes jmt the cities under the 
direction of his friends, placed guards 
and garrisons with proper oflicers at 
their head, and appointed judges and 
euperinlendents of the revenue. Per- 
dlccas leaving the entire disposition of 
(hose things to him. After this, he de¬ 
parted with Perdiccas; choosing to 
give him that testimony of rcsnect,and 
r.o^ *!ilnking it consistent witn lus in- 
.trest to be absent from his court. But 
Perdiccas, satisfied that he could him¬ 
self execute the designs he was medi¬ 
tating,and percciviug (hattheprovinces 


he had left behind required an able anch 
fsiithful guardian, sent hack Eumeneft 
ulicn lie liad reocheil (/iUcb\. The pre¬ 
tence nas, tliat he attend to the 

cuncerns of his own government: but 
the real intention that he should secure 
the ailjoining province of Armenia, 
uhichwas disturbed by the practices- 
ol Neoptoleiniis. 

Neoptolemuswas a man of sangnino 
pursuits, and unbouiuled vanity. Eu- 
menes, however, emleavourod to keep 
him to his duty, by soollimg applica¬ 
tions. AimI a.s lie .saw the Macedonian 
infantry were become extremely ms<v 
ifiit mill aiulacioiif?, he applied liimself 
to raising a bmly of cavalry, w'hich 
might be a eour.tcn^oi.se against them. 
I'or this purpose he remitted the taxes,, 
aiul gave oilier immunities to tho.se of 
his province who were good horsemen. 
He al.so bought a great number of 
horses, and distrihuled tliem among 
such of ills courtiers as he placed the 
greatest conlideure in; exciting theni' 
by iiononrs and rewards, and training 
tbem to strength and skill by_ a variety 
of exercises. I he Macedonians upon 
thi.s wevediflerently affected, some with 
astonishment, and others with joy, to 
sec a body of cavalr)- collected, to the 
number of six thousand three hundred^ 
and trained in so short a space of time. 

About liiat time, Crateriis ami Anti¬ 
pater, having reduced Greece, passed 
into Asia, to overthrow the power ol 
Perdiccas; and news was brought that 
their first intention was to enter Cappa¬ 
docia. Perdiccas himself w as engaged 
in war with Ptolemy: he therefore ap¬ 
pointed Eumenes commander in chief 
of the forces in Armenia and Cappa 
docia; and wrote to Alcefas and_ Ne- 
optolemus to obey the orders of that 
general, whom he had invested with 
discretionary powers. Alcetas plainly 
refused to submit to that injunction; 
alleging, that the Macedonians would 
be ashamed to tight Antipater; and as 
for Cratcrus, their affection for him w-as 
such, tliat thev would receive lain with- 
open arms. On the other hand, it was 
visible that Neoptolemus was forming 
some treacherous scheme against Eu¬ 
menes ; for, when called upon, he re¬ 
fused to ioin him, and, instead of that, 
prepared to give him bottle. 

'I his was the first oci asion on whicW 
Eumenes reaped the fruits of his fore- 


• The liatcT of Alexander. 
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•Biphr and timely prepaiT^finiis; for. 
lljontrli liis inrant’rv liealeti. ANirK 

Msrjualrv Ik' put NVoptoleinns to lliclit, 
Jiiifl tonk Ids haL'ffaffo. And «)iile the 
■jilmlanx were dispersed upon the pur¬ 
suit, he fell upon them in sucl» good 
order with his horse, that they were 
forced t<i lav down llieir anus, aiul take 
«n oath to serve iiiin. Neo)>l<deinus 
collected siinie of llie fugitives, and r«;- 
tired with them to Cralenis and Anti¬ 
pater. Tiiey liad already sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Eutnenes, to desire Itim to 
adopt their interests, in reward ol w hich 
they would coidinn to him (he provinces 
he had, and give him others, with an 
additional iintid)er of troops: in which 
case he would lind Antipaler a friend 
instead of an enemy, and continne in 
friendsliip with Cratenis instead of turn¬ 
ing his arms against him. 

E'lmencs made answer to lliese pro¬ 
posals, “'Mial having long been on a 
iimting of enmity vvitli Antipater, lie 
<lid not eiioose to be Ins frieml, at a 
time when he saw him treating his 
fiiencls as so many cin-tnics. As for 
Cratenis, he was rcatly to reconcile him 
to Perdiccas, and to compromise mat¬ 
ters between them upon just and reason 
able terms. Ibit if ho shonid hegin hos¬ 
tilities, he Bhonld supnorl his injured 
friend while he had an liour to live, and 
rathersacriliceHfeit.selfllian his honour.” 

XN'lieii this answer was reported to 
Anti)>:iti'raiiil('rritenis, theytook some 
time to deliherate ujion liie nieasnres 
(hey should pu^^ue. Meaiiwliile Ne- 
optolcrmis arriv ing, gave them an ac¬ 
count of (he battle he had lost, and re- 
cjiicstcd assistance of (hem both, but 
iiarticularly of Cratenis. Ilesaid, “'I'he 
Alaccduiiiaiis had so extraordinary an 
atUichinenl (u him, that if (hoy saw but 
Ids lint, or heard one accent of hi.s 
tongue, they would immcdinlely run to 
him with their swords in their hand.s.” 
Indeed, the reputation of Cratenis was 
very great among them, and, after the 
death of Alexander, most of Uiemvvisli- 
ed to lie under his command. They 
cinenibered the risks lie had run of 
embroiling himself with Alexander fur 
tlieir sakes; how he had combated (he 
:ncliiialiuns for Persian fashions which 
uiseiisibly grew upon him, andsupporN 
ed tliu customs of (lis country against tlic 
insults of barbanc pomp and luxury’. 

Craterus now sent Anlipater into 


Cilii in, and t'lking a considerable part 
of (he forces liimsell, marclied along 
with N’eoptolcmus against Kumcnes 
If Kuimiies Ion-saw Ins coming, and 
was prepan-fl for it. we may impute it 
to the vigilam e necessary in a general; 
we see nothing in that I'f sniu-rior ge¬ 
nius. Hut w hen, hcsidcs lus eonc< aluig 
from the enemy what llu-v ought not 
to discover, he brouglit liis own troops 
to action, williout knownig who was 
their adversary, and inadi-tliem serve 
against Cratenis, without liiidiiig out 
(liat he was tin- ollirer they had to con¬ 
tend with ; in tliis we see cliaraclcristi- 
cal proofs of gi-neriiKliip. I'or lie pro¬ 
pagated a ri'port. (liat Neoptolemus, 
a.ssisted by Pigris, w as advain ing again 
with some Cappadocian and l*a|dila- 
goiiiaii horse. Tiic niglit lie designed 
to decamp, he fell into a sound sleep, 
and had a very extniordlnary ilrenm. 
He thought he saw two Ah vanders 
prepared to try their strength against 
eacli other, and each at the head of a 
phalanx. Minerva came to support (he 
one and Cere.s the other. A sharp eon- 
flict ensued, iii vvhich the Alexander 
a.H.sisted hy Minerva was defeated, and 
Cere.s crowned the v ietnr w ith a wreath 
of com. He immediately coiiclnded 
tliat the dream was in hi.s favour, be¬ 
cause he had to light for a country 
vvliicli was most of' it in tillage, and 
wliieli had (lien so excellent a crop. 
Well advanced towards the .sickle, that 
(he whole face of it had (he appearance 
of a jirofouiid peace. He vvas (lie more 
conliniicd in his opiniuii, when he found 
the eni-inyV vioni was A/iiitrva and 
tdltwander; and in (‘[ijiosilion to it he 
gave i'erts andsnndvr. At (he .same 
time, he ordered his m«-ii to crown tliem- 
8elve.s, and to cover their arms with 
ears of corn. He was several tiinca 
upon the point of declaring to Ids prin 
cipal ollirers and cajitnins what anver* 
sary (hev had to contend with; think¬ 
ing it a fiazardous undertaking to keep 
to himsedf a seeret so iniporlant, and 
jierhaps neces.sary for them to know. 
—Vet he abode by ln.s first resolution, 
and (rusted Ids own heart only with the 
danger that ndght ensue. 

When he came to give battle, he 
would not set anv Macedonian to cn* 
gage Cratems, but appointed to that 
cliarge two bodies of foreign -horse, 
commanded by I'hariiabazua tlie aon ot 
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Arfabnzns, and IMiocnix of Tencdo.s. 
'I hi V had orders to advance on the 
hisl of ihc and come to 

close hi^hfin:^, nifhoiit pivins tliom 
liriu‘ to retire; and if tiicy nttcmpled 
to speak or senrl anv lierald, they ^>ere 
not to rci^ard it. he had strong 

apfin hensions that tlic .Macedonians 
^vonld go over (o (Vaterns, if they hap. 
poned (o know Inin. Kntnenca liiin-* 
sell, with a troop of three hniidred se¬ 
lect horse, ^>ent and posted himself in 
the right ing, nliere he should have 
to act against Noopfolt^iims. \\'^iien 
the) liatl |>jussc(l a \\i\\v hill that $e|)a- 
rnfed the two armies, and came in view, 
they charged wifli such impetuosity 
that Craferns was extremely surprised 
nn<l expressed his resentrnimt in strong 
terms against Nenj)tn|enms, who, he 
tliought. had deceived him with a pre- 
fenc” that the .Macedonians would 
cliangc sides. However, ho exhorted 
his <ilHrerH to behave like brave men, 
mnl stood foruard to the encounter. In 
tlie lirst shock, which was very violent, 
III** spears tvere s*n'ii broke, anil (lie)’ 
ivere tlieii (o deciile tlie ilispute witU 
till* sword. 

riie l)eliavioiir of Crateriis did no 
di.sluuinur to Alesander. Mo killed 
numbers willi liis own liaiid, and over- 
threw many otliers ulio assailed him in 
Iroijf. Jbit at last lie reecived a side 
blow from a 'riinician, which brouj'ht 
him to the ground. Many pa.ssed over 
him without knowing liim ; i)ut Gor- 
gias, one of Eumenes’s olHcers, took 
notice ofliim; and being well ncrpiainted 
wilii his person, leaped Irom his hor.se 
and guarded the hoily. It was then, 
howoer, loo late; he was at the last 
eitremity, and in the agonies of death. 

In the iiieaiitiine, ]Seo|>toIemus en> 

f 'aged Enrnenes. The most violent 
latred had long subsisted between 
them, and this day added sting.s to it. 
'I’liey knew not one another in the two 
lirst encounters, but in the tiiird they 
did ; r>ud then they rushed tbru'ard im¬ 
petuously with swords drawn and loud 
ehouts. The shock tlieir horses met 
with was so violent, that it resembled 
that of two galleys. The tierce anta- 
unists quitted the bridles, and laid 
^ old of each other; each endeavour¬ 
ing to tear off the helmet or the breast¬ 
plate of his enemy. While their handis 
were tlms engaged tlieir horses went 


from under them ; and as they foil to 
the ground uithout quitting their liold, 
they wrostlcil for tlie advant.ige. .\cop- 
tol eimis^ was beginning to rise first, 
nheii Ennieius woniulcd him in the 
hum, and bv that means got upon his 
feet before liim. Nooploleimis. lieing 
wounded in one knee, supporteil him¬ 
self upon the other, and fouglit with 
great courage uiulerneatli, but was not 
able to reach liis adversary a mortal 
blow. At last, receiving a womul in 
till* neck, he grew liiint, and strelelied 
himself upon llic ground. Enmencs, 
with all the eagerness of inveterate 
hatred, hastened to strip iiim of his 
arms, and loading him with reiiroacl'ios. 
did not observe that his suord was still 
in his hand; so that Neoptoleinus 
wounded him under the eiiirass, where 
it touches upon the groin. However, 
r,.s the stroke was but feeble, the ap¬ 
prehensions it gave him were greater 
than the real hurt. 

^\'^hen he hail despoiled his adver¬ 
sary, «eak as he wa.s with the wounds 
he had received in his legs and arms, 
he niounted his horse and made up t« 
hi.s left wing, which he supposed 
might still be engaged with the enemy. 
1 here, being informed of the fate of 
Cniterus, he hastened to him ; and find¬ 
ing his breath and sense.s not ipiite 
gone, he alighted from (ii.s horse, wept 
over him, and gave him hi.s hand. One 
wdiilc he vented liis execrations upon 
Neoptolctmis, and another while he la¬ 
mented his own ill fortune, and tlie 
cruel necessity he was tinder of com¬ 
ing to extremities with his most iiitiinate 
Iriend, and either giving or receiving 
the fatal blow. 

Eumeiies won tliis battle about ten 
dut.s aller the former. .•Vnd it raised 
him to a high rank of honour, because 
It brought liim the palm both of capa¬ 
city and courage, but at the same time 
it exposed liim to the envy and hatred 
both of his allies and his enemies. It 
seemed hard to them, that a stranger, 
a loreign adventurer, should have de- 
sfroyed one of the greatest and most 
iliustnous of the Macedonians with the 
anns ol tliose very Macedonians. Had 
the news ol the death of Cratenis been 
brought sooner to Perdiccas, none but 
he would have swayed the Macedonian 
sceptre. But he was slain in a mutiny 
in Egypt, two days before the uewe 
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arrived. The Macedonia e so much 
exas|)prafed against Euincnes upon 
tlie late event that they immediately 
deiTeed hts death. Aiitigonus and An- 
ti|)ater were to take the direcrirm of the 
war uliicli was to carry tl at decree into 
execution. Meantime Eumenes uent 
to the king’s horses which wer ^ |)a>tnr 
ing i]]ioii mount I(hi« and took sin h 
as iio had occasion for^ hut gave the 
keepers a discharge for tliein. \\ lim 
Aiitipater was apj^rised of it, he laugh¬ 
ed, and said, lie could not enough 
admire the caution of Kiiinenes, \\i\o 
must certainly ex[)cct to see the account 
of the king’s goods and chattcU stated 
either on one siilc or oUkt.” 

Eiimenes intended to gi>e hattle upon 
tl )0 plains of L)di«i near Sardis, l>olh 
because he was strong in ia%alry, ami 
because lie wa.s ambitious to show t'leo- 

K itra what a respectable force he lia<l, 
uwever, at the reejuest of tliat prin* 
cess, who W'iLS afraid to give Anti pater 
any cause of complaint, he inarclied to 
the Upper Phrygia, and wintered in 
Celcp.fne. d liere Alcetas, Pnleiiion, and 
Docimii.s contended with him for the 
command; iijioii whirh lie said, 
makes good the obser\alii>n, every 
one thiiik.s of advancing himself, but 
no one tiiiiiks of tlie danger tliat may 
accrue to the public weal.'* 

He had promised to pay his army 
within tiirce days, and as ho had not 
money to do it, he sold (hem all the 
farms and cattles in thecotmtr>, tuge- 
tiler with the pcoph* and cattle that 
were uprm them. ]C\ery raptaiu of n 
Macedonian couipany, or <diicer who 
tiad a cornmaml in llie foreign trofi|)s, 
received l>attering engines from Ku- 
intMic^; and when he had taken the 
cajstle, he divided (he spoil among Ids 
company, according to the arrears due 
\ to each particular man. This restored 
\ him the aiTections of tlie snldiers; in- 
\ aomuch, that w hen papers were found 
in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, 
in which their generals promised a Imii- 
dred talents and great honours to (he 
man who should kill Eunienes^ the 
Macedonians were highly incensed, and 
ave order that from tliat time he should 
ave a bodv guard of a thousand ollicer- 
ike men always about him, who should 
keep watch by turns, and lie in waiting 
day and night. There was not a man 
who refiLseu tlmt charge; and they were 


glad to receive from the hands of ICu- 
niriirs tlie marks ol honour w Inch those 
who were c;dle<l (he king’s friends used 
to receive from the hands of rovalty. 
For he (oo was empowt*rr«l (o distribute 
purple hats and rich rolnvs, \\liirh were 
considertM] as the principal gifts tlie 
kings of Mace<loii had (o bestosv. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of 
higher sentiments eveti to persoijs of 
mean spirit, and wc sec soinelhing of 
grandeur and importance about tin m 
in the elevation w here fortune lias placed 
lliem. Hut he w lio is inspired by r< 
fortitude ami niaguHjiimity. will show 
it most h) the dignity of Ins heluujour 
iimler losses, and in tU' most adverse 
lortunc. So did Kumeiu s. \\ lieu ho 
had lost a liattle to Antigoniis in (ho 
territory of (he Orevnian^ in Cappado¬ 
cia, through tlic (reachery of one of Ins 
olliccrs. lliougii he was forced to (ly 
himself, he did not siitfer the traitor to 
esc.ifie to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him on \he spot. In his 
llight he look a dilVerent way from the 
pursuers, and privately turned round in 
Mi(*h a manner, as t<i regain (he Held of 
battle. 'Tliere ho cncan])>ed, in order 
to bury tlie dead; wliom he collected 
and burned witii (ho doorposts of Uie 
neiglibouring villages. The bodies o** 
the odircrs aiul common soldiers wore 
burnefl upon sepanite ]>iles ; and w lu^f 
he had raised great iiumuments of earlK 
over tiiein, he decamped. S<i tliat An- 
tigoniis coming that way allerwards, 
was aslonislied at his firmness and in¬ 
trepidity. 

Anotlier time he fell in with the bag 
gage of Antignnus. and could easily 
iiave taken it. together with many per- 
bons of tree condition, a great number 
of slaves, and all the weolth which had 
been amassed in so many wars, and 
(he plunder of so many countries. But 
he was nfniid that his men, when pos¬ 
sessed uf such riches and spoils, would 
think themselves too heavy for flighty 
and be too cn'emiiiatc to bear the hard 
ships of long wandering from place to 
place; and yet tinie^ he knew, was his 
principal resource for getting clear of 
Antigoniis. On i\^ other liarid, he w*a.s 
sensible it would be extremely clifliciilt 
to keep the Macedonians from Hying 
upon die sjioih ^^hen it was so much 
within reach. He therefore ordered 
diem to pefreah theinsidvcs, and feed 
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their liorses before they attacked the 
em'im . In llie mean time he pri\ ately 
Kent :i rnessen{;er to iSIeiiander, Avho 
escorleil tlic baircattf*. to arf|ii:iint him. 
■■ That l-hnnciies, in consiileration of 
the friendsliip wliich had snl).siste<l he- 
tueen lliem, ad\iscd him to provide for 
his safely, and to retire as fast as pos- 
eihle from the plain, vvliere he miffht 
easily be snrroniided, to tlie loot of the 
iieifihbonrini; imninlaiii. ^here the ca¬ 
valry eonld not act, intr any troops fall 
npoi» his rear.” 

IMeHnnder soon percclve<l his danger, 
and retired. After whieli, laimenes 
dent out his scouts in the presence of 
all the soldiers,and eomrnanded the lat¬ 
ter to arm and bridle tlieir horses, in 
order for (lie attack. 'I'he sconl.s Itronght 
Lack, an account tliat Menander had 

{ jained a situation vvliere he I’ouhl not 
)e taken. Hereupon I'hmienes pre¬ 
tended great <-on» ern. and drew ofl his 
forces. W’e are told, tliat iipf>n the 
report Menainler made of thi!i atlairto 
Antigonus, the Macedonians launched 
out in tlic praises of Kmnone.s. ami he- 
pan to regard ihm with aiieje ol kiml- 
ucss. tor acting so generous a part, 
when it was in his jiower to have en¬ 
slaved (heir children and di-lioiioiired 
their wives. 'I'he ans«<-r \iitigniius 
pave them was (liis: "'I'liiiiL not, niy 

f lood frieinls, it was for yoo.i sakes he 
etthemgo: it was for his own. }ie 
did not choose to have so nianv shack¬ 
les upon him, when he designed to Hy.” 

Alter this, Euiiiencs being forced to 
wander and ily from place to place, 
spoke to many of his soldiers to leave 
him ; either out of care for their safely, 
or bcciiusc he did not choose to have a 
body of men after him, who were too 
Jew to stand a battle, and too many to 
By in privacy. And when he retired 
to the castle of Nora,*^ on (he coniines 
of Lvcaoiiia and Cappadocia with only 
five iiundred horse and two hundred 
foot, there again lie gave all such of 
his (friends free leave to depart as did 
nut like the inconveniences of the 
place and the meanness of his diet,*|' 
and dismissed them with great marks 
of kindness. 

in a little time Antigonus came up, 
and, before he formea that siege, in 

* It was only two hundred and Qity paces 
In circumference. 

f A hundred left him upon this offiv. 


vitedhim to a conference. Eumetie# 
.niiswered. Antigonus had many frieiid-S 
and generals “ to take his place, in 
case of aeeiilents to liiinself; hut (he 
troops he had the care of hat! none tu 
commaiKl or protect (hem after him.' 
He therefore insisted that Anlignims 
should scud hostages, if he wanted to 
treat with iiiin in person. .\ml when 
.\nfigoniis wanted liiin to make his ap¬ 
plication to him first, as the greater 
limn, he said. ” While 1 am master ot 
iny sword, I shall never think any man 
greater than myself.” At last .\nligo- 
ims sent his ne|ihew' Ptolemy into the fort 
os a hostage, and (hen Eunienes camo 
out to him. They embraced willi great 
tokens of cordiality, having formerly’ 
been intimate friends and eoniiianioiis. 

In llie eonference, which iasfeil a 
considenihle lime, Euinene.s made no 
mention of .security for hi.s own life, or 
of ail amnesty for what was passe<l. 
ln.stea<l of that, he iii.s‘slod on having 
the government of hi.s provinces con¬ 
tinued to him. and considerable rewards 
for his s(‘rviee.s besides; insomuch tliat 
all who attended on tliis occasion, ad¬ 
mired his (irmness, and were a.s(onishc(t 
at his greatness of mind. 

During (he interview, miml)er.s O 
the Maeedoui.ans ran to .see iMimenes, 
for, after the death of ('mterus. no man 
wa.s .so innch lalkeil of in tlie army as 
he. Hut Antigonus, fearing they should 
oiler him some violence, called to them 
to keep at a distance; and when (hey 
still kept crowding in, ordered them to 
be driven olT with stones. At last he 
took him in his arms, and keeping off the 
multitude w ith his guards, with some dif- 
(iculty got him safe again into (he castle 

As llie treaty ended in nothing, An¬ 
tigonus drew a line of circumvallatiou 
round the place, and having led a sut 
licient number of troops to carry on 
the siege, he retired. The fort was 
abundantly provided with corn, wafer, 
and salt, but in want of every tiling 
el.se reqiiLsitc for the table. Vet with 
this menu provision he furnished out a 
cheerful entertainment for his friends, 
whom he invited in their turns ; for he 
took care to season his provisions with 
a^eeable discourse and tlie utmost cor¬ 
diality. His appearance was, indeed, 
very engaging. His countenance had 
iioUiing of a ferocious or war-wors 
turn, but was smooth and elegant; and 
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<!)« proportion of bis limbs was so ex¬ 
cellent tli:it they mis'ht seem to lia>e 
come from the chisel of the statuary. 
Ami though he was not %er> eloquent, 
lie had a soft and persuasive »-ay o( 
sitcaking, as wc may conclude Iroin 
Ills epistles. 

lie observed, that the greatest incon¬ 
venience to the garrison «as the nar 
rowness of Itie S()ace in \vlii< h Ihev 
were cniifmed, enclosed as it «as \>itli 
small houses, and the whole ol it not 
more than two furlongs in clri iiit; so 
that they were forced to take their food 
without exercise, and their horscsto do 
the same. 'lo remove the languor 
whic h is the consequence ol that want, 
as well as (o prepare them for iliglit, 
if occasicui should oiler, he assigned a 
room fonrlecii cubits long, the largest 
in all the fort, lor the men to walk in, 
and gave them ordiTs gradually to 
mend their pace. As for the horses, 
lie tied them lo tlie roof of the stable 
with strong halters. "1 hen he niiscd 
their heads and fore parLs by a pulley, 
till they could scarce touch the ground 
with their fore feet, but at the same 
time, they stood finn upon their hind 
feet. In this posture the grooms plied 
tiiem with the whip and the voice ; and 
the horses, thus irritated, bounded fu¬ 
riously on tbeir hind feet, or strained 
to set Uu'ir fore feet on the ground; by 
which efforts their whole body was ex¬ 
ercised, till they were out of breath 
and ill a foam. After this exercise, 
which was no bad one, either for 
speed or strength, they had their harley 
given them boiled, that they might 
sooner despateb, and better dige.st it. 

As the siege was drawn out lo a con¬ 
siderable length, Antigomi.s received 
inforniation of the dcalli of Antipater, 
ill Macedonia, and of tlie troubles that 
prevailed Uiere ihruugh the animosities 
ivetween Cassander and Polyperchon. 
lie DOW bade adieu to all infenur pros¬ 
pects, and grasped the whole empire 
\n h'ls schemes: in consequence of 
which he wanted to make Euincnes his 
friend, and bring him to uo-onerate in 
tlie execution of his plan. I'or this 
purpose he sent to him Hieronymus,* 

* Hieronymus, ww of Caidls, and there¬ 
fore a countryman of Kumcnes. He wrote 
the history of those princes who divided 
Alexander's dominions among them, and af 
their lucceason. 


with proposals of peace, on condition 
lie took the oath that w:is r.ficrod to him 
Euniciics made a correction in tlie nath^ 
and left it to the Macedonians before 
the place to jmlge whu h torm was tlie 
most reasonable. Indeed. Antigoinis, 
to save a|)pearaiices, had slightly men¬ 
tioned (he roval family in the begin¬ 
ning, and all (he rest ran in his own 
name. Eumeiies, therefore, jiulOlym- 
pias, and the princess ol the bhio t 
iirst: and he proposed to engage him¬ 
self by oath of fealty, not to Antigomis 
oiilv.'but to Olympias, and liie princes 
licr clnliireii. 'Hns appearing to the 
hlaredonians much more consistent 
with justice than the otlier, thev per¬ 
mitted I'-uinenes lo take it, and ineii 
raised (he siege. 'I'liey likewise sent 
this oath to Antigoinis. requiring him 
to take it on the other part. 

Meantime Enmenes restored lo (he 
Cappadocians all the liostages he had in 
Kora, and in return (hey iurnished him 
witli horses, beasts of bnrilen. and 
tents. He also collected great part of 
Ills soldiers who had dispersed tliem- 
selves after liis defeat, and were strug¬ 
gling about the country. By this 
means he asseiiibltMl near a tliousand 
horsCjf with which he luarchcil off as 
fast as possible ; rightly judging he had 
much to fear from Antigoinis. For 
that general not onlv ordered liiin to be 
besieged again, and shut up w ilh a cir¬ 
cular wall, but, in his letters ex}ircs.sed 
great re.sentmcnt against the Macedo¬ 
nians for adniitliiig (lie correction of 
(he oatli. 

^\ bile Enmenes was fl>ing from 
place to place, he received letters from 
iVlaccdonia, in which the people de¬ 
clared their apiirclien.siims of the grow¬ 
ing power of Antigoinis; and others 
from Oljmpias, wherein she invited 
him to come and lake upon him the 
tuition and care of Alexander's son, 
whose life she conceived to be in 
danger. At the same time, Polypcr 
chon and king Philip sent him orders 
to carry on the war against Anligonus 
willi the forces in Cappadocia. They 
cinjiowercd him also to take live hun¬ 
dred talents out of the royal treasure 
at Quiiida,$ for the re-establisliment 
of his own affairs, and as much more 

f Dimlonis Sicului ••nyt two ttiouxaod 

* In CorU 
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as he should .j»u1sfe necessary for flie 
j>iirposcs ol tlic nar. Anti>;«-m*s and 
reiihiintis too. who coiniiianded tlie 
.iii'i/iu/ijiitUs, had <lirertinn.s to sup- 
nort linn. 

1 iiese ollicers, in appearance, "ave 
[■'.iimiMn's a kind reception, hut it was 
not dilliciilt to disc<ivi*r the envy aii<l 
jc.nlonsy tin y had in tln ir licarfs, and 
Immv iinndi they disdained to act under 
him. liieir envy he einleavonred to 
remove, hy not taking the mom-y, 
winch he told them lie ihd not want, 
do remove tlieir (d)stinacy and amhi- 
tion for the lirst place, was not so i-asy 
an allair ; lor, ihou^h they knew not 
liow to eoinmanil, fliey were resolved 
pot to obey. In this ease he called in 
tlieas-sisfaiice of superstition. I Ic .said, 
Alexander hail a|>peared to him in a 
dream, and showed him a pavilion with 
\ royal furniture, ainl a tlirone in tlic 
I rnniille of it. al'ter which that prince 
I ileclareil, “ If they wimhl Indd their 
I councils, anil des{)atch Inisiness there, 

1 he would he with tliein, and prtisper 
every measure and action whieii com¬ 
menced under his anspiees.”* 

111? easily persuaded Anfiuene.s and 
d eiilamiis to helicxe he had this vision, 
d licy were hot w illin? to wait upon him, 
nor did he choose to dishonour his 
commission hy ^oinj; to them, ddiey 
prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, 
and u throne in if, which they called 
the throne of Alexander; and thither 
they repaired (o consult upon the most 
iinnortant aflairs. 

I'roiu thence they nmrehed to the 
higher province.s. and, upon the way, 
were joined hy Peuccslns, a friend of 
Kuinenes, and other governors of pro- 
vincc.s. dims the Macedonians were 
greatly .strengthened both in point of 
iinmher.s, and in the most magnilicent 

f irovi.sion ol all the reipiisites of war. 
hit power and aOluence had rendered 
these governors so intractable in so- 

* In coniicqucncc of this, according to 
Diodorus, Kuincncs pro|)Osc4l to Ukc a sum 
out of the tren-sury, suiiicicnt for making a 
throne of gold ; to place upon that tlironc 
the diadem, the sceptre, and crown, and all 
the otlier ensigns of royalty belonging to that 

E rince ; that every morning a saoidee should 
c ofTered him by all the oflicers; and that 
all orders should be issued in his name. A 
Birokc of policy suitable to the genius of 
Dumentia, 


ciety, and so di.s.solute in their way of 
living since the death of Alexander, 
and they came together with a spirit of 
desjiotism soimrsed 1)\ harbaric pride, 
that liiey soon hecainc olinoxious to 
eai ]i otiicc. ami no sort of harmony 
roid'l subsist between ihem. He.sides, 
tlie> llaltered the Macedonians without 
any regard to deconim. and sup)>lied 
them witli money in .such a manner, 
for their entertainments and sacrifices, 
that, in a liille litm?, their camp looked 
like a place of public reception for 
every scene of intemperance; and 
those \ eterans were to he courted for 
military appointments, as the people 
are for their vides in a rej>ul)lie. 

Eimienes soon perceived tiiaf the new 
arrived grandees desjii.sed eaeli other, 
but were afraid of him, and watched 
an opporfiiiiify to kill liim. He there¬ 
fore })relended he was in want of 
money, and borrowed large sums of 
those that hated him raost.-f in order 
that they might jilace some eniilidenec 
ii» him, or at least inigiit give np their 
designs upon his life, out of regard to 
the money lent him. 'I'hus he found 
guards for himself in tlic opulence of 
others; and, tliougli men iit general 
seek to save their lives hy gi\iiig, he 
provided lor his safety hy receiving. 

W bile no flanger was near, tlie Ma¬ 
cedonians took bribes of all who wanted 
to eorrujit them, and like a kind of 
guards, daily atletided the gates of 
tho.se lliat atlected the coinninnd. JJut 
when Aiitigonus came and encamped 
over against (hem, and affairs called for 
a real general, Eumcncs was applied to. 
not only by the soldiers, but the very 
grandees who had taken so much state 
tipon them in time of peace and plea¬ 
sure, freely gave place to him, and 
took the jiost a.ssigned them witliout 
niurmiiring. Indeed, wdicn Antigomis 
atfemptetl to pass the river Pasiligris, 
not one ol (he other ollicers who were 
appointed to guard it, got any intelli¬ 
gence of his motitins : Kumenes alone 
was at hand to oppose him; and be 
<lid it so eflectnallv, (hat he lilled tho 
channel with dead bodies, and made 
four thousand prisoners. 

'I'hc behaviour of tho Macedonians, 
when Elunenes hnnpened to be sick, 
still more particularly showed, that they 

Four hundred thousand crowns. 
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thonglit Others fit to direct in magnjh- 
cent entertainments, and the solemnities 
of peace, bntthat he was the only per¬ 
son amons them tit to lead an army. 
For Peucestas havitiij feasted tliein in 
a sumptuous tnanuer in Persia, and 
iriven each man a sheep for sacrilice. 
imped to be indulged \^ith the com¬ 
mand. A few days after, as they were 
marching against the enemy, Eninenos 
Wiia so dangerously ill, that lie uas 
forced to be carried in a litter, at some 
distance from the ranks, lest his rest, 
which wa5 very precarious, shr>uld be 
disturbed with tiic noise. 'Fhey had 
not gone far, before the enemy suil- 
denly made their appennnire, for tliey 
had passed tlie intermediate hill, and 
were now dcscendifig iiit<i the plain. 
The lustre of their golden armour glit¬ 
tering in the sun, as tliey marched down 
the hill, the elepliants with the towers 
on their backs, and the purple vests 
which the rivalry used to wear when 
they were advancing to the combat, 
struck the tooops that were to oppose 
them with such surprise that the front 
halted, and called out for Eumeiies; 
declaring that they would not move a 
step farther, if he liad not the direction 
of. them. At the same time tliev 
grciiindcd their amis, exhorting each 
other to stop, and insisted that their 
o6iccTs should not hazard an engage¬ 
ment without Euineiies. 

Enmenes no sooner lieard this, than 
he advanced with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion, hastening the slaves that curried 
the litter. He likewise opened the cur¬ 
tains, and strctche<l out his hand, iu 
token of his joy. On the first sight of 
the general of their heart, the troops 
saluted him in the Macedonian Ian- 

f ;uagc, clanked their anns, mid, with 
Olid shouts, challenged the enemy to 
advance, thinking themselves invin¬ 
cible while he was at tlirir head. 

Antigoniis, liaving learned from some 
prisoners that Eiunenes was so ex¬ 
tremely ill that be was obliged to be 
carried in a litter, concluded Tie should 
find no great dilliculty in lieating the 
otiier genera Is; and, tliereforeliastened 
to the attack. But when be came to 
reconnoitre the enemy's army, and saw 
in what excellent order it was drawn 
up, lie stood still some time, in silent 
admiration. At lust spying Uie litter 
carried about from one wuig to the 


other, ho laughed out aloud, ns Ins 
mauiivr was. ;iiui snid to his friend.^, 
\on litter is tli * thing that pitehes 
battle against us."^ Alter tins he iui- 
inediatelj retreato I to his intrem b- 
ments,*^ 

• There arc some particulars iu Diodorus 
whichilcser>c to be inNcrtcd lure. At'itr the 
two amuc*> were separaud^ Without coming 
to action^ they encamped about three furlongs 
distance from each other; and Antigonus 
soon finding tlic country where he lay so 
much exhausted liiat it would i>e viry diffi¬ 
cult for him to subsist, sent deputies to ihe 
confederate army, to solicit thmu especially 
the governors of province's, and tlie<jM Mace¬ 
donian corps, todiscrt lainienes. ai d to join 
him; which, at this time tluy rejecud with 
the highest indignation. Alter Uie di,}niiie5 
were diMuissid, Kuuunes cune itao (lie 
sembly. aiui delivered himself in tite follow¬ 
ing fable*. A Vwn once* falling in love wilh 
a young damsel, demanded her in utarriage 
of the father. 'i*hc father made* answer, that 
he looked on such an alliance as a great 
honour to his family^ but stood in fear of 
his claws and teeth, lest, upon any trilling 
dispute, that might happru between them 
after marriage, he might exercise them a 
little too hastily upon his daughter. To re¬ 
move this objection, the amorous lion omsed 
both hu nails and teeth to be drawn iumic* 
dialely ; whereupon, the father took a cudgel, 
And soon got rid of Ills enemy. This,'' con¬ 
tinued he, is the very thing uimctl at by 
Antigonus, who is liberal in promises till he 
has made hinivelf t 1 l!t^ter of your forces, and 
tlan beware of his teeth and paw^.*^ A tew 
days after iliis, Kuments having intcdligenes 
that Antigonus intended to decamp in the 
night, pre*^enUy guessed that his design was 
to vcck c}uarter» of refreshment for bis army in 
the rich district of (iaberic. To prevent ihii, 
ond at the same time to gain a passsage into 
that country, he instructed sonic t^uldierb to 
pretend they were deserter?^, and Mmt diem 
into die camp of Antigonus, where they re- 
pcrtul that buincncs intended to attack him 
in his trenches that very night. Uut, while 
AuCigonus’s troops were under arms, i:^u- 
menes marched fur Gabenc, which at length 
Antigonus suspected; and having given pro¬ 
per orders to his fuoU marched immediately 
after liiin with his cavalry. Early in the 
morning, from the top of a hill, he discerned 
Eumcni'S, with hia anny below; and Ku- 
incncB, ui>on sight of die cavalry, concluding 
that the whole anny of Aniigonus was at 
hand, faced about, and dis(>ost.d his troops 
in order lo battle. Thus Lumcnes w as de¬ 
ceived in his turn ; and as 84H>n as Antigo- 
nus*s iofaritry came up, a sharp action fol¬ 
lowed, in which the victory sccuicd woq 
and lost several times* At last, however* 


\ 
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'I'lie AInr<’(lnni;ms had liardl> roro- 
\prr il es I’nun tlicir l<-;ir,s, be- 

iurr ilii > b«-"an to behave again in a 
<list)i'il< I ly and niiitinoit« manner (o 
flu ir oliii'iTS. and sprea<l thenweUes 
over almo.st all (lie prnv ineesof (tabetic 
tor winter quarters ; insoiniieli. lliat tlie 
tirst were- at the <listanre of a tlion.sand 
Inrlongs Irnm (he last. Anligonits, 
being inlormed of tins eireninslanee, 
rnnveti oark against tliein. without los¬ 
ing a iiioineiit's time, lie took, a rugged 
road, that alVortled no water. Iierause it 
was (he sliortest; linping. iT he fell upon 
(hem while thus ilispersed. tliat it would 
be impossible Ibr llieir ollicers to as- 
Kcinble tliein. 

However, as soon a.s he had entered 
that desolate eonntry, his troops were 
atlaekeil with snrh viitlenf winds, and 
«eviTe liosts, that it was ilillienJt Ibr 
them to proeeed : and they Ibiiiul it 
Jieressary tr. light many fires. I’or this 
reason their marcli roiild not be eon- 
eealeil. '['he barbarians, w ho inhabited 
the mountain.s that overlooked the rie 
sort, U’orilering what such a numberol' 
tire.s roiild mean, sent .some persons 
upon (Inunedaries to I’encesfas. witlian 
acronnt of them. 

Peueestas, distracted witli terror at 
this news, prepjtred (br lliglit, intend- 
mg to take with him sneh troops as he 
conid roliect on the way. But Kuiiieiies 
soon tlispelled their fears and nneasi- 
nes.s, by promising so to impede the 
enemy’s march, (hat (liey wonld arrive 
tliree days later than Ihcj were expect- 
Cfl. Finding that they listened to him, 
he sent orders to the olHeers (o draw 
all the troops from the quarters, and 
assemble (hem with speed. At the 
same time he took iii.s horse, and went 
with his colleagues to seek out a loftv 
piece of ground, which might attract 
Ihe attention of the troops inarrhing 
below. Having found one that an¬ 
swered his piirpo.se, he measured it, 
and caused a number of fires to be 
lighted at proper intervals, so as to rc- 
ficnible a camp. 

M'^hen Antjgonns beheld those fires 
upon the heights, he was in the utmost 
distress; for be thought the enemy 
were apprised of his intention some 
time belore, and were come to meet 

AntigonuK had visibly the worst, being forced 

io withdraw, by long marches* into Uedio,_ 

Djod. 8ic. Ub» 


him. Not choosing, therefore, with 
fone.s so hara.>.^sed and t’atigiied with 
tiifir man li. to be obliged to light tioops 
that were jierfertly fn-sh, and had win 
tered in agreeable quarters, lie left (he 
short road, and led his men througii the 
towns and villages; giving tliein abilu- 
<lant time to refresh themselves. But 
when he tiinml that no )iarties cainc 
out to gall him in his marrh, which is 
usual when an enemy is near, and wa.s 
inlormed by the neighbonriiig inliabi- 
tants, that lliey had .seen no troops 
whatever, nor any thing but lires upon 
(lie bills, h»; pereeived fliat Ihiinenes 
had nnt<inne him in point of general¬ 
ship ; and this incensed him so much 
that he advanced with a resohiticm to 
(rv his strength in a iiilehed battle. 

Meantime (he greatest jiart of (he 
forces repairing to J-’iimenes, in admi¬ 
ration of Ills rapacity, ilesired liim to 
take (he sole eommand. Upon this 
.\nligenes and 'rentamus, who were at 
the heat! (d'tlu* were so 

exasperated w ith envy, (hat (hey Ibrmed 
a plot against his lile ; and having tli awii 
into it mo.-,f of the grandees and geiie- 
nds, thev eonsiilted upon a proper time 
and method to lake him ofi. They al! 
agreetl bi make nsc of him in (he en 
suing battle, ami to a.ssassinate him iin 
mediafelv alter. But ICudamus. niaste. 
of the elephants, and 1‘lia’dimus. jiri- 
vately informed I'bunenes of their re¬ 
solutions; not out of any kindne.ss or 
benevolent regard, but because they 
were afraid of losing the money they 
liad lent him. He commended tliem 
for the lionour with which they be¬ 
haved, and retired to his lent. There 
he told his friends, “That he lived 
among a herd of savage beasts,” and 
immediately made his w ill. After wliicit 
he destroyed all his papers, lest after 
his death, charges and impeachments 
should nri.se against the persons wlio 
w rote them, in con.seqiience of llie se¬ 
crets iliscovered (here. He then con¬ 
sidered whether he shoidd put the cue 
my in the vyay of gaining the victory', or 
take his llighl through Media and Ar- 
incnia into ('appadocia; hut he could 
not fix tiiion any thing while his friends 
stayed with him. AHer revolving va 
rious expedients in Ids mind, which was 
now almost as changeable as his for¬ 
tune, he drew up the forces, and en¬ 
deavoured to ammaSe the Greeks and 



the barbarians. On tbc olbor lian<b 
the Phahnx and the Argijraspi.Us l)a.lc 
biin be of good courage, assuring bini, 
that the cnem)' wouhl not stnnt< the en- 
eounlir; for they were \eterans wlio 
had ser>'ed mider Pliilip an«l Alexan¬ 
der, and like so many champions of the 
ring, iiad never had a fall to that day. 
Many of them were seventy years of 
age, ami none les.s than sixty. So that 
when they chargeil the troops ol x\nti- 
gonus, they cried out, “ Villains, \ou 
tiglit against yonr latliers!’’ 1 hen they 
fell furiously upon his infantry, ami 
soon routed them. Indeed, none ol 
Uie battalions could stand the shock, 
and the most oftliemwereriit in pieces 
upon the spot. But though .\ntignmis 
l»ad such had success in this (juarter, 
his cavalry were victorious, through the 
weak and dastardly hcliavionr ot Pcu- 
cesUis, and took all the baggage. An- 
ligonus was a man who hail an excel¬ 
lent presence of mind on the most try¬ 
ing occasions, and here the place and 
the ociasion befriended him. It w'as a 
plain open country, the soil neither 
deep nor hard, but, like the sea-shore, 
covered with a fine dry sand, which 
the trampling of so many men and 
horses, duniig the action, reduced to a 
small white dust, that, like a cloud of 
lime, darkened the air, and intercepted 
the prospect; so that it was easy for 
Antigonus to take tlie baggage un- 
perce.ived. 

After the battle wa.s oxer, Teulamiis 
sent some of his corps to Antigonus, 
to de.sire him to restore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only re- 
.urn tlio Arg^raajjidtt their baggage, 
b’.;t treat them, in all resnerl.s, witli the 
greatest kiudne.ss, provided they would 
put Eiimcncs in his hands. The Argy- 
ratpidcs came into that abomiiialue 
measure, and agreed to dclixer up that 
brave man alive to his enemies. In 
pursuance of this scheme, they ap¬ 
proached him unsuspected, and plant¬ 
ed themselves about him. Some la¬ 
mented the loss of their baggage, some 
desired him to assume the spirit of vic¬ 
tory, which he had gained; others ac¬ 
cused the rest of their commanders. 
I'hus watching their opportunity, tbev 
fell upon him, took awa^ his sword, 
and bound bis hands behind him with 
ais own girdle. 

Nicauor was sent bj Antigonus to 


receive him. Ib't. th*-) led him 
through the inhlst c.f the .Macedomuiis, 
he desired first lo >pt-ik to them ; not 
for any refpiest lie lia'l to make, hut 
upon matters of gn at importance to 
l/inii. Silence being ma<h', lieas< einl- 
ed an cniinem e, and stret' hing out liis 
liainls, bound as tlu-y were, be said; 
•‘What Irojihy, >e vile>l of .>11 llie 
Macedonians! what tropliy could Aii- 
tig«>nus have wi.^heil to raise, like this 
xxiiiirh yon are raising, hv delivering up 
yonr general Ijound ? \Vas it not l*a>e 
enough to ackiiow leilge yourselves 
beaten, merely lor the sake of \<inr 
baggage, as if vhtorv dwelt among 
yonr goods and chattels, iiixl not upon 
the points of yonr .swords; hut you 
must also send your general as a r.ni 
.soil! for that baggage? I’or my part, 
thougli tlius led, 1 am not rompiere«l; 

1 have beaten the enemy, andam ruined 
by iny fellow-soldiers. But I conjure 
you by the god of armies,* oml tlic 
awful deities who preside over oath-., 
to kill me here with your own hamLs. 
If my life he taken by another, the deeil 
will he still yours. Nor will Antigonu* 
complain, if you take the work out of 
his hands; for he wants not Eumcnos 
alive, but Eumencs dead. If you 
cliooBC not to be the immediate instru¬ 
ments, loose but one of my haiuLs, anil 
that shall do the business. If you will 
not trust me with a sword, throw me, 
bound as I am. lo wild beasts. If you 
coiiiplv with this last rcipiest, I actpiit 
you of all guilt with respect lo me. ami 
declare you have behaved to your ge¬ 
neral like the best and honcslest of 
men.” 

'I he rest of the troops recciveil this 
speei ii with .sighs and tears, and every 
expression of sorrow; but the Argy- 
ratpidta cried out, *' I>‘ad liim on, ami 
attend not to his trifling; for it is iii> 
such great matter, if an execrable 
(’hersonesian, who has harassed the 
Waccdoniaius with infinite vvars, have 
cause to lament his late; as it vvould 
be, if the best of Alexander's and Flii- 
lip’s soldiers should be deprived of the 
fruit of their labours, anil have their 
bread to beg in their old ago. Ami 
have not our wives already pa.ssed three 
nights with our enemies?” So siiyliig 
they drove him forward. 

• Jupucr. 
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AriHcoiuis fearinff stun#* bad conse- 
qufiires I'rom tin* croud (for tliore was 
not H man left in tiic canip). sent out 
ten ot liis best elepliajUs. anil a coqis 
of spearmen, u lio were Medes and Par- 
thiaiis, to keep them olT. Hecimld not 
bear to have Knmenes broiii'lit into liis 
presence, becanse of the former friendly 
vonnexions there had been between 
then). Anduhen tho.se who took tlic 
charge of him.asUeil. in what manner 
he uonid have him kept'/ I[e said, 
'■ So as yon would keep an elephant or 
A lion.” Nevertheless, he soon felt 
.some imiiressions ofjiify, and ordered 
Ihem to take oil' liis heavy chains, and 
allow him a servant who had been ac- 
cnstoined to wait tinoii him. He like- 
ui-se permitted snelt of his friends as 
desired if. (o passuhole day.s with him, 
and to briiifj him necessary refreslt- 
meufs. ’(Inis he spoilt sonic consider¬ 
able time in delibcratin>j how to dis¬ 
pose of him, and sometimes listened to 
the a|ipliratioiis and promises of Ne- 
arches the Cretan, and his own sou 
Demetrius, who made it a point to save 
him. Unt all the other ollicers insisted 
that lie should be put to death, and 
nr^red Atifij^omis to give tlirectioiis 
for it. 

One day, ue are told, Eumenesnsked 
his keejier, Oiiomarcims, “ S\'liy Aii- 
ligoims, now he had got hi.s enemy into 
his power, did not eitlier immediately 
despatch him, or generously release 
him ?” Oiioniarchus answered, in a 
contemptnmis manner, ^''I'liat in the 
battle, and not now, he should have 
been su ready to meet death.” To which 


Eiiineiie.s replied, “ By heavens I was 
so ! Ask those who ventured to en¬ 
gage me, if I was not. 1 do not know 
that 1 met %vith a belter man than my 
self.”—'* Well,” said Onomarclius, 
” now you have found a better imin 
than yourself, why do you not patiently 
wait his time ?” 

\\ hen .Aniigonus had resolved upon 
his death, he gave orders that he sliutild 
have no kind of food. B 3 ' this means 
til two or three days time, he began to 
draw near his end: and then Antigo- 
nus, being obliged to decamp upon 
some sudden emergency, sent in an 
executioner to despatcli liim. The body 
lie delivered to his friends, allowing 
tliem to burn it honourably, and to col¬ 
lect the ashes into a silver urn, in order 
to their being sent to his wife and chil¬ 
dren. 

Thus died Eiimenes: and divim 
justice did not go far to seek instni 
ments of vengeance against the olKcers* 
and soldiers who had betrayed him. 
Antigonus hinuself detesting the ^ir- 
fiyiiiKhititg as impious and savage 
wretclics, ordered lrb>rfius, governor 
of Arachosia.j- under wliose directions 
he put them, to take every method to 
destroy them; so that not one of them 
might return to Macedonia, or set liLs 
eyes upon the Grecian seas 

• Antigcncs, commander in chief of tho 
Silver Shidti.’i, was, by order of Antigonus, 
put in a cofKn and burned olive. Kudomus, 
Ccibanus, ond many others of the enenics of 
Eumcncs, experienced a like fate. 

•f* A province of Parthio. near Bactrianiw 


SERTORIUS AND EUMENES COMPARED. 


The.se are the ino,st remarkable parti¬ 
culars which history has given us con¬ 
cerning i'hiinenes and 8 crtorius. And 
now to come to the comparison. We 
observe first, that though they were 
both strangers, alieii.s, und exiles, they 
had, to the end of their days^ the com- 
aiand of nmiiy warlike nations, and 
great and re.sncctable armies. Serto- 
riu.s, indeed, has this advantage, that 
his lellow-warriors ever freely gave up 
the command to him on account of his 
superior merit; whereas many disputed 
the post of honour with Eumcnes, and 


it was his actions only that obtained it 
for him. ^ The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their 
head; but those who acted under Eu¬ 
mcnes never had recourse to him, till 
experience ’ind shown them their own 
incapacity, and tlie necessity of em¬ 
ploying another. 

The one was a Roman, and com¬ 
manded the Spaniards and Lusitanians, 
who for many years had been subject 
to Rome; the other was a Chersonoi 
sian, and commanded the Maoedoni- 
ans. who had conquered the whola 
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worlil. It slioiilil be consideretl too, 
tliai Serloriiis the more easily made bis 
way, because he \\as a senator, and 
had led an)iies before; but Eunienes 
with the disreputation of having been 
only a secretary, raised himself to the 
(jrst military einployineiits. Nor had 
Eiinienes only fewer advantages, but 
greater impediments also in the road 
to honour. Nuniliers opposed him 
opetdy, and as nianv fonned private 
designs against his life ; whereas no 
man e^e^ opposed Sertoriiis in public, 
and it was not (ill towards the last, that 
a few of his own party entered upon a 
pri%ate scheme to ilestroy him. I'he 
dangers uf Sertorius were generally 
over when he gained a victory ; and 
the dangers of Phimenes grew out of 
his ^erv victories, among those who 
cni'ied liis success. 

'I'lieir military perfonnances were 
equal and similar, hut their dispositions 
were very dilleront. Eiimenes loved 
war, and had a native spirit of contea> 
tion; Sertorius loved peace and tran- 
.juillity. The former might liav ed lived 
11 great security and honour, if he 
woidd not have stood in the way of tlie 
great; hut he rather chose to tread for 
ever in the uneasy paths of power, 
iliuiighhc had to fight every .step he took: 
die latter would gladly have withdrawn 
from the tumult uf ))ublic affairs; but 
was forced to continue the war, to de¬ 
fend hiiiiseir against his restless perse- 
imlorH; for Antigoiius would have 
taken pleasure in employing Eunienes, 
if he would have given up the dispute 
for sup^riorUv and been contented 


with (he station next to his; whereas 
Poiiipey woiilil nnl grant Sertorius his 
request to live a private citizen. Hence, 
the one voluntarily engaged in war, for 
the sake of gaining the chief command *, 
the other iiivoluiitarilv took the com- 
inaiid, because he could not live 
peace. Eunienes, therefore, in his pas* 
sion for the camp, preferred ambition 
to safety ; Sertorius was an aide war¬ 
rior, but erniiloycd his tnh'iits only lor 
the safety of his person, 'ilie one was 
not a|)prised of his impending fate; 
the other expected his every lumiient. 
'i'he one had the candid pniise of oui- 
fidence in his friends; the other incur¬ 
red the censure of weakness; for he 
would have fled.* hut could not. 'riie 
dealii of Sertorius did no disliuiiour to 
Ills life; he sulfercd (hat from his tellow 
soldiers which tlie enemy could not 
have efl'ected. Eunienes couhl not 
avoid his chains, vet after the indignity 
of chains, he vvanled (o live;t so that 
ho could neither escajie death, nor meet 
it as he ought to have done; but, by 
having recourse to mean applications 
and entreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only master 
of Ids body. 

• Upon notice of the intention of hiseno. 
mics to destroy him after trie buttle, he deli, 
berated whether he should give up the victory 
to Antigonus, or retire into Cappadocia. 

+ This docs not appear from Plutarch’s 
account of him. lie only dcsin-d Antigoniu 
either to give him immediate orders for his 
execution, or to show his gcncroril* nli-ua. 
ing him. 






AGESILAU^ 


Amchidami's,* the son of Xenxidnmus, 
nt'icr governed the Lacedaemoni¬ 

ans «itii a very respectable clvaracter, left 
behind i>iin two sons ; the one named 
Agls, wiiorn he had by Lamptto.'f a wo¬ 
man of an illustrious family ; the other 
much youJiger, named Agesilaus, whom 
he had by E^iipolia, the daughter of Me- 
iisipi>ii!afi. As the crown, by law, was 
to descend to Agis, A^esflaus had 
nothing to expect but a pnvate station, 
and therefore hada common Lacedtemo- 
luan education ; which, though hard in 
respect of diet, and full of labonons ex¬ 
ercises, was well calculated to teach 
the youths obedience. Hence, Simo 
nides is said to have called that famed 
city, the man-auhduing Sparta, because 
it was the principal tendency of her dis¬ 
cipline to make the citizens obedient 
and submissive to the laws; and she 
trained her youth ns tlie colt is trained 
to the menage. The law does not lay 
the young princes who are educated 
for the throne under the same nece«- 
sity; but Agesilaus was singular in 
tins, that before he came to povern, he 
had learned to obey. Hence it was that 
he accommodated nimself with a better 
grace to bis subjects than any other of 
the kings ; having added to his princely 

* Arcbidnmui II. 

•t* Lampilo, or Lampldo, was sister to Ar- 
cliidanius oy die fatliera side. Vid. Plat. 
Alcidiad. 


talents and inclinations a hiimane man¬ 
ner and popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the claa* 
ses or societies of boys, Lysander had 
that honoumble attachment to him 
which the Spartans distinguish with 
tile name of love. He was charmed 
with his ingenuous modesty; for, 
though he had a spirit above Ins com¬ 
panions, an ambition to excel, which 
made him unwilling to sit down without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuosity 
which could not be conmiered or borne 
down, yet he was equally remarkable 
for his gentleness, where it was neces¬ 
sary to obey. At the same time, it ap¬ 
peared, that his obedience WM not 
owing to fear, but to the principle of 
honour, and that throughout his whole 
conduct he dreaded disgrace more than 
toil. 

He was lame of one leg; but that 
defect, during his youth, was covered 
by the agreeable turn of the rest of his 
person ; and the easy and cheerful 
manner in which he bore it, and his 
being the first to rally himself upon it, 
always made it the less regarded. Nay, 
that defect made his spirit of enterprise 
more remarkable; for be never deefined 
on that account any undertaking, how¬ 
ever difficult or laborious. 

Wo have no portrait or statue of 
him. He would not su0er any to lie 
uiade while he lived, and at Ids death 
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be iiflrjlj’ fnrbftdd it. W e are only 
fel'l. tliat he was a little man, and that 
he liud not a conunaiKliny aspect. IJnt 
a perpetual vivacity ami cheerfulness, 
attended with a taloiit for raillery, which 
was cxj^)ressed without anj' severity 
either ol voice or look, made him more 
agreeable, even in a^e, than the voutijj 
and the handsome. Theophrastus tells 
ns, the Bphori lined .Vrchidataiis for 
inarryiiifr a little woman. ‘-She will 
l)nn>; IIS.” s-iui they, “ a race of piir- 
inies, instead of .kings.” 

During the reign of .\gis, Alcihia- 
des. upon hi.s quitting Sicily, came an 
exile to Ucedxmon. And he had not 
been llierc lonjf, before he nas suspect- 
Tr comiiKTCo with 'I 

Uie wjle of Agis. Agig would not ac- 
knowledge the child she had for hi.s, but 
said It was the son of Alcibiades. Diiris 
informs as, that (he queen wa.s not dis- 
pieced at Uie supposition, and that she 
nseil to whi-spcr to her women, the 
child should he called Alcibiades, not 
U'otydiida.s. He adds.lhat Alcibiades 
uiniscll scrupled not to say, “ He did 
not approach 'I'iimva to gi-atify his an- 
oetite, but from an ambition to give 
-Jngs to Sparta.” However, he was 
obliged to fly from Sparta, iest Agis 
should revenge the injury. And (hat 
pnnee looking upon Leotychidas with 
an eye of suspicion did not lake notice 
ol him as a son. Yet, in his last sick¬ 
ness, Umtychidas prevailed upon him, 

by tears and entreaUcs, to acknowledge 
nim as such before many wi(iie8.s€.s 

Notwithstanding (his public declara- 
tion Agis was no sooner dead, than Lv- 
Hander,who had vanquished the Atheii- 

nterest in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus 

I^eotychidas 

^ J*”^^**^ ®od consequently had 

of tK^V° generality 

1 the citizens, knowing Uie virtues of 

theS^rn^ severity of 

.uro®r.lb nUa- 

I here wa.s then at Sparta a diviner 
named DiopiUies, well versed in aneV 
ent prophecies, and supposed an abll 
interpreter ^ every Hung /elating to 
fte gods. Tliis man in^ted/it wm 
ginlrary to Uic divme will, (hat a 
tome man should sit on the throne of 
Sparta; and on the day the point was 


to be derided, he piiMi.h re.nl this 
oracle— 

Beware, proud Sp.iria, k-'t a tiaitmd empire* 
Thy bo.asud »trcr»gih impair; far oiIkt w.k-s 
T han dioii behold'st, .await ihec— borne awau 
By the strong tide of war_ 

Lysaiider observing iiimntlii^.rliat if 

tli<» Sjiarl.iiis were solicitous to ac t lile- 
ndly according to the ora« Iv, ihev ought 
to beware of Leotycliid.is: f.,r iha 
heaven dlii not cnnsuU r it as a matte 
of importance, if (he king happened to 
have a lame foot : the thing to be 
guarded against wu-s the adiiii.-esioii of a 
person who w;ls not a geiiuiiie descen¬ 
dant of Hercules ; for (hat would make 
the kingdom ilsell tame. Agesilaus 
added that Ncjitune ha<l lioriie witness 
to the ba.s(ardy ot Jl/eotvcliidas, in 
throwing Agis out of liis’lied by an 
earthquake ;t ten months after wliidi, 
and more, I-«o(yrhidiis was horn ; 
though Agis did not cohabit with Ti- 
niica during that time. 

By thc.se w^ys and means Agesilaus 
gained the diadem, and at the same 
time was put in posse-ssioii of (he pri¬ 
vate estate of Agis; I.^otycliidas being 
rejected on account of his illegitimacy. 
Observing, however, that his relations 
by the mother’s side, though men of 
merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety 
of the cstsilc among them; by which 
meaiLs the iiiheritance procured Iiim re 
sped and honour, instead of envy and 
aversion. 

Xenophon (ells ns, that bv obedi¬ 
ence to (he laws of his counirv, Agesi¬ 
laus gamed so much power that hi.< will 
wa.s not disputed, 'i he ca.se was tliis : 
the nnncipal authority was then in the 
jiand.s of tJie Kphori and the senate, 
lue hpnon were annual inagUlratcs, 
and the senators bad their office for 
life* ^ were both appointed as a 

barrier against tlie power of the kings, 
as we have observed in the life of Ly- 
ciirgus. The kings, therefore, had an 
old and hereditary antipathy to them, 
and perpetual disputes subsisted be¬ 
tween them. JBut Lysander took a 

* The two legs of the Spartan conatltution 
were the two kings, which therefore mutt bo 
in a maimed and ruined itate when one <i 
them was gone. In fact the consequence pm 
duci'd not a just and good monarch, but a 
tyrant* 

•f See Xenophon, Onxian HUt book ilL 
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}li(Tort*nt course. He gave all 

tlimiirlits of opposiUoii am! roiitention, 
and iiaid liis court fo them ni> every oc- 
c.^sioll; taking care in all liis enter¬ 
prises. to .set out under their auspices. 

If he was called, he went laster than 
usual; if he was upon his throne ad¬ 
ministering justice, he rose up when 
the F.jihori apiiroached; il any one of 
them was admitted a inenibcr of the 
senate, he sent him a rol)e and an ox,* 
a.s marks of honour, 'I'hus, >vhile he 
secme<l to be adding to the dignity and 
importance of their body, he was pri- 
lafely increasing his own strength, and 
the authority of the crown, tlirough 
their sui)port and attachment. 

(n his coinhict witli rcsi>oct to the 
other citizens, he behaved lieller as an 
enc-my than as a friend. Jl' lu- was se¬ 
vere to Ills enemies, he nas not un¬ 
justly so; his friends lie counlenaneed 
even in their unjust pursuits. If his 
eneinie.s performed any thing extraor¬ 
dinary, he was ashamed inU to take 
honourable notice of it; his friends he 
could not correct when they <li«l ami.ss. 
On the contrary, it wa.s his pleasure to 
support them, and go the same lengths 
they did ; for he thought no service dis- 
liononrable wliich he did in the way of 
Irienilsliip. Nay, if hU adversaries 
fell into any misfortune, he was the 
iirst to sympathize with them and rcnfly 
to give them his assistance, if they de¬ 
sired it. lly these means he gained 
the iieart-s of all his people. 

I'lie Ejihori saw tuis, and, iit their 
fear of his iitcreasiiig power, imposed 
a luie unon him; alleging this tut the 
ivasoii, lliat wliereas the citizens ought 
to be in cotninnn, he appropriated them 
to liimself. A.S the writers upon phy¬ 
sics say, that if war and discord were 
banished tlie universe, the heavenly 
bodies would stop (heir course, and nil 
generation and motion would cease, by 
n ason of (hat perfect harmony ; so the 
great Lawgiver infused a spirit of niu- 
b.lion and contention into the Spartan 
constitution, a.s an incentive to virtue, 
mid wi.shed ahvays to see some dill'er- 
ence and dispute among the good and 
virtuous. He thought that general 
coninluisance, which leads men to 
yield to the next proposal, ^thout ex¬ 
ploring each other’s intentions, and 

* Emblems of magistracy and patriotism. 


without debating on the consequences, 
was an inert principle, ar, l deserved 
not the name of haniionv.'f Some 
imagine that Homer saw tins; and that 
he would not have made Agamemnon 
rejoice,t when TMysses and Achilles 
contended in such opprobrious tenns if 
he had not expected that some great 
benefit would arise to (heir aiVairs in 
general, from this partienlar (jnarrel 
among the great. 'I'liis point, however, 
cannot be agreed Jo witliout some ex- 
coptitui; for violent dissensions are 
pernicious to a state, ami productive of 
the greatest dangers. 

Agesilans had not been long seated 
on the thnme before accounts were 
brouglit I'rom Asia, that the king of 
Persia was pre|)aring a great lleet (o 
dispossess llie I^'iceda'immians ol their 
dominion of the sea, Lvsamler was 
\ery desirous to be .sent again into 
Asia, lliat he might su|>port his frienda 
whom he left governors and masters of 
the cities, ami nionv of whom, having 
abused their authority to the purposes 
of violence ami injustice, wore banish¬ 
ed or put to death by the people. He 
(hereiorc per.snatled Agesilaus to enter 
Asia with his forces, and fix the seat 
of war at the greatest distance from 
Greece, Ixjfore tlie Persian conhl have 
fmisiied Ids iireiiarations. At the sanie 
time he instructed his friends in Asia 
to send deputie.s to Laceda-mon, to de¬ 
sire Age.silans might be appointed to 
that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in 
full assembly of the people, and agreed 
to undertake the war, on condition they 
would give him thirty Spartans, for his 
olVicers and counsellors, a select corps 
of two tliousand newly enfranchised 
Helots, and six thousand of the allies. 
All this was readily decreed, through 
the influence of Lysander, and Agesi¬ 
laus sent out willi the thirty Spartans, 
Lysander was soon at the head of the 
council, not only on account of ina re¬ 
putation and power, but the friendship 
of Ajjesilaus, who thought the procur¬ 
ing him this command a greater thing 
than raising him to the throne. 

•f- Upon the same principle, we need not‘1 
bo greatly alarmed at party disputes In ouf ' 
own nation. They will not expire but with- 
liberty ; and such ferments are oAen neces^ 
■ary to throw off vicioua humour*. 

$ Odyssey, lib. viii. 
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While Ills forces were assenihliii^ at 
Gera*stus. he went witli his friends to 
Aiilis; aiul passing' the iiifiht tiiere, he 
Hreamed that a person addressed liim in 
this manner: ** Von are sensible that, 
since Againeiniioii, none has been a;»- 
poinlftd capiain-j'eneral of all (Greece. 
Inn yourself, tlie kiii« of Sparta ; ami 
you are the otdy ijerson wlu* ha\e ar¬ 
rived at that houruir. Smee, therefore, 
you command the same people, and jro 
tigainst the same enemies with him. as 
well as take yotir departure fr.un the 
same place, you oiiylil to propitiate the 
«od(lc,ss with the same sacritice, which 
he olTered here before he saiied.” 

A^esilausat lirst (liou;;ht of the sa- 
rrili. c of ]phi>reiiia, whom her faflier 
ol ered III olicdietice to the soothsayers, 
lins circimvs(<irjce, however, diil not 
)iini any j>;iiri. In niornin;; |u* 
related the vision to his frk'iids, ami 
Inltl tln rii lie woiilf] honour the ir<i<hli\sd 
with ivliat a siijierior Jlcin;,' iiii^ht rea« 
soiialdy he .supposed to take pleasure 
in, and not imitate the saxajje i{iiioranco 
ol his predecessor. In coiiseipieiicc of 
winch, he crowned a hind with llowers, 
siiul delivered her to his own sooth¬ 
sayer, with onlors that he should per- 
lonn the cereimmy, and not the person 
•ippointed to that ollice by llic iimotians. 

I he hrst magistrates of liaolia, in- 
cen.sed til this iniiovnlion, .sent (heir 
olhcers to insist that A^osilaiis should 
notsacnlice conlniry to the laws aiui 
customs of ihi olia. And the oHicers 
not otilyt'ine .siieli notice, hut threw 
the thighs of (lie victim from tlie altar 
Affcsilau.s was liiKhly olleiided at this 
Ircatment. Sind departed in threat wrath 
with tlie 'riiehruis, \or could he coii- 
reive any hojie of sucre,s,s alter siieli an 
omen; on the auitrary, he coiulmhol 
Ins njvenilinn.s would he incomplete, 

nnd hw expedition not answer the in¬ 
tention. 

When he came to Ephe.siis, (he 
power ami mterent of L).samlcr ap- 
peared in a very obnoxious light. The 
gates of that minister were conlinuallv 
rroivded and all opplication.s were 
made to him; m if Agesilaus had only 
Die name ainl badges of command lo 
save the forrns of law, and Lysander 
luid in tact (he power, and all business 
were to piws through his hands. Indeed 
none of the generals who were sent lo 
Asia, ever had greater sway, or were 


more dreaded flian he; iioue ever serv¬ 
ed tlieir friends im>re elltrfnallv. or 
humbled their enf-mles .so luiii li. Ihese 
were limit's fr-sl, j„ , one's me- 
inory ; .and wIkii tlie\ eoiu]'..'ire(l also 
liid plain, the luild, and ) <>piil.ir lietia 
vioiir ot Agtsilans, wu;, i],,- .stern, 
tlie short, ami the .nulInTiladw- lonimer 
ol I.vsaiidi r, tliev si|ii(in':i-i| in tin- l.if. 
terentir. ly, and jiflemleil to hiiii akuie. 

J he Ollier .Sp.nriaiis liisf evpn-.ssed 
(heir resentment, heeaus*- fiial iuieiiijon 
to E) Sander iiiaile ihem ai.j,,ai ntilier 
as hi-, ministers, than ns counsellors to 
the king. Ali« rwnitk Ag.-silaus lum- 
.self WAS phjued at it. I'or. tliongh he 
Jiarl no envy in his ii-ifuie. or iealousv 
of hononrs paid to merit. \. ( h.-was 
atiihilious ol gl-.ry. ami hrin in a.NM ri- 
ing Ins claim to it. Ih-suhs, he was 
ai>l)ri heiisive tliat if aiiv great actions 
wen- peifomied. it win'ild he imputed 
lo Lysauder, on arroiint of (he siipi-- 
rinr light ill which he had still been 
coiisidcTi'il. 

'rile inetliod he look to obviate it 
vyas this. His lirNt .step wa.s lo oppose 
the counsels of J^y.samier. and to pur 
sue iiu-asures dilKrent from those, for 
which he was mo.sl earnest. .Another 
step was to reject the petitions of all 
\yho appeared to apply to him through 
the interest nl that nlilli,^t^•r. lii mat- 
lers too, which were brought before (he 
king in a judicial way, lliose against 
whom Lysander c \erled iiiniself were 
sure to gain llo ir c-aiise; ami tlicv for 
whom he appean-d could scarce escape 
Wllll.ail a line. A.s these tilings hap- 
in iieil not c.i.siially. but oonstanlly and 
ol M l luirpo.se, Ly.sander peieeivcdl the 
c.iuse, and coiieealeil it not Irom his 
Irieiid.s. He told them, it wns on his 
arcoiiiit they were disgraeeil, and de- 
.sired them lo pay (heir court to (lie 
uiui lo wIjo IkhI tfrcnliT in- 

teresl with him than hiin.M-lf. 'J'iie.se 
proceedings sec-iiu-d inv idioms, and in- 
lemled lo ilepreciale the king: Agevsi- 
laus. therelfire, to mortify liim still 
more, appointeii him hi.s carver: and 
we are t/dd, he said before a large com- 
Jiany, “ Now let them go and pav Ihc-ir 
Court to my carver.” 

Ljsandcr, unable (o bear thi.s last 
instance of contemnt, suid, .Age.vilaus, 
you know very well how to le.sM-n vour 
friends.” Agesilaiis aiiawercd. * I 
know very wsll who wants lobe greater 

2 T 2 
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flian myself.*’ “ Hut. perhaps,*’ said 
'^.ysniitler, “ tliat has rather heeii repre- 
Reiiled to you. than attempted by tuo. 
Place me, however, where I may serve 
>oii, wilhoiit tfiviu^ you the least um- 
hra<;e.” Upim this, .Vs'esilausanpoitite*! 
him his lieutenant in the nelle-spt>nt, 
where lie j»ersu;uled Spilhrldates, a 
Persian, in tlie province of Pliariia- 
bariis, to come over to the Oivcks, 
with a considerable tre.xsure, and two 
hundred horse. Vet he retained his 
fcsentment, ami nourisliin;' the rc- 
im-mbrancc of the allront he had re¬ 
ceived, consiilerod how lie miglit de¬ 
prive tlie two families of tlie privilege 
of giving kings to Sparta,* ainl open 
the way to that liigh station to all the 
citizens. And it seems that he would 
have raised great commotions in juir- 
Buit of his revenge, if he luul not been 
killerl in (bis expedition into Hu'otla. 
’I'hns ambitions spirits, when they go 
beyond certain bounds, <lo much more 
harm than good to tlie community. 

' For if Lysaiider was to blame, as in 
fact he was, in indulging nit unreason¬ 
able avidity of Iioiiour, .Xge.silaus 
might have known other methods to 
correct the fault of a man of his cha¬ 
racter and .spirit. Hut under tlie iiilhi- 
tnee of the .s;ime passion, the one knew 
not how to pay projier respect to his 
peneral, nor the other how to bear the 
Jinperfeclions of Ins friend. 

At lirst Tisapherues was afraid of 
Agesilaua, and undertook by treaty, 
that the king would leave the Grecian 
cities to be governed by their own 
laws: but afterwards thinking lii.s 
strength .suillcienlly increaBcd, he de¬ 
clared war. This was an event very 
agreeable to Agcsilniis. He hoped 
great things from this c.xpcdition 
011(1 he considered it as a circumstance 
which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon could conduct 
ten thousand Greeks from the heart of 
Asia to the sea, and beat (he king of 
l^ersia, whenever his forces thought 

C roper to engage hiiu^ if he, at the 
cad of the Lacedojmonians, who were 
masters both at sea and land, could 

* The Eurydonidai and the Agidc. 

^ He (old the Persian ambassadors, ** He 
much obliged to their master for the step 
ne had taken, since by the violation of hit 
oath he had made the g(ras enemies to Penia, 
and friends to Greece.’’ 


not (li-^tinguish hiin.self before thf 
Greek.s by some great and mcmorablt 
stroke. 

'I'o revenge, therefore, (he |>cnury 
of Tisapherues by an artiliee wnicli 
justice recoinineiulcd, he pretended 
immediately to march intoCaria; and 
when tlic barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short, 
and entered Plirygia. There he took 
many cities ; and made himself ni.'ister of 
immense treasures; by whicli he showed 
his friends that to violate a treaty', is to 
despi.se the gods; whilst to deceive an 
eneinv is not only just but glorious, 
and llie way to add profit to |»icasure: 
but, as he was inferior in cavalry, and 
the liver of the victim appeared without 
a head, he retired to Lphesus, to raise 
that sort of troops which lie wanted, 
'I'he method he look was, to insist that 
every man of substance, if he did not 
choose to serve in person, should pro- 
V idc a horse and a man. iNIany accepted 
the alternative; and, instead of a 
parcel of indillercnt combatants, such 
as the rich would have made, he soon 
got a nuinerolls and respectable cavalry. 
For those who did not choo.se to serve 
at all, or not to serve as horse, hired 
others who wanted neither courage nor 
inclinntioii. In this he professedly 
imitated Agamemnon, who fora good 
mare excused a dastardly rich man the 
Hcrvice.:t 

One day he ordered Ills commissaries 
to sell (he prisoners, but to strip them 
flrst. 'I'licir clothes found many pur¬ 
chasers ; but as to tlic prisoners ihein- 
selves, their skins being soft and white, 
by reason of Uieir having lived so 
much watliin doors, the spectators only 
laughed at them, thinking they would 
be of no service as slaves. Where¬ 
upon Agesilaus, who stood by at the 
auction, said to his troops, ** These are 
tlie persons whom ye light with;” and 


^ Then AIcnclaua his Fodorgus brings. 

And the famed courser of the king of 
kings; 

M^om rich Echepolus (more rich than 
brave) 

To ’scape the wars, to Agamcninon gave 
(jEthe her name), at home to end bU dbyt. 
Base wealth preferring to eternal praise. 

Poi>£, 11, xxiii. 

Thus Scipio, when he went to Aftica, oi 
dered the Sicilians either to attend hi^, oi 
to give him hones or men. 
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then pointing to the rich spoiU, 
lliose are llie tlnugs ye Air.’’ 
^VheIl the season caliecJ liicn into the 
field again, he gave it out that L^aia 
was his object. In this he did ‘ not 
deceive l isaphernes; that general, 
deceived liimself. For. giving no lieed 
to the <lech*ratioiis of Agesilaus, be¬ 
cause he had been imposed upon bv 
them before, he concliuied he wotd'd 
no\v enter Caria, a couiitrv not con¬ 
venient for cavalry, in 'which Jiis 
strength did not lie. Agesilaus, as 
lie iiad proposed, went and sat down 
on the plains of Sardis, and Tisa- 
phernes was Inrccd to march thither in 
great ha.ste witli succours. 'J'lie Per- 
man, as lie ailvanced with his cavalry, 
cut off a number of the (Jrceks who 
were scattered uj) and down for plun- 
ner. Afc•c^^ilau.s, iu^ue^er, consiflercd 
that the ejieiu) s infantry could not vet 
be come up; vyln reas lie had all hw 
lorce.s ahoiit him; and therefitre re- 
«ol\c(j to give battle iiniiiodicitelv. 
1 ursuaiit to riiis resolution, he mixed 
bis light-anned foot with the horse, 
and ordere.l them to advance swiftly to 
toe charge, while he wa.s bringing up 
the heavy-armed troops, which would 
not be far behir.i 'rUc barbarians 
were soon put to Hlgbt: the Greeks 
iiiirsued them, took their camp, and 
Kulcu iinriit numbers 

In consequence of this success, they 
could pillage the kings country in full 
security, ami had all the Katcsfaclion 
to see J isapherm-.s, a man of ahandoiied 
character, and one of the greatest ene- 
niies to their name and nation, pro¬ 
perly pimislaMl. I'or the king inime- 
diately »ent 'I’ithraiisles against him, 
who cut olT Ins head. At the same 
ume he desired Agesilaus to grant him 
peace, promising iiim large sums,* on 
condition that he would evacuate IiLs 
aomiruons. Agesilaii.sanswered, “His 
^mntry was the sole arbitress of peace. 
For his own nart, he rather chose to 
Clinch his soldiers than himself; and 
the great honour among the Greeks 




• r also to restore the Greek 

J" bU-riy, on condiiJon 

that they paid the csUbluhed tribute; and 
he hoped (he said) that this condewcniion 
»(mJd persuade Agesilaus to accept ihe peace, 
■»d return home j the rather, because Tisa. 
Phenici. who was guilty of the first breach 
puiiiibed as he deserved. 


was fit carry liome spoils, ^nd not 
rvesents, Jroiii their .•iiemi.-s.’* Never¬ 
theless, to gratify Tiihr;ui.,l, s. for de. 
stroving 'J’lNaplnruei. common 

enemy o| ilie Creeks, he rleramped. 
and retired mio Phrygia, taking thirtv^ 
falent-s ol that viceroy to defray the 
charges ot his inarvli. 

As he vviLs upon tlie road, he receiv ed 
the sri/tuh Ironi Ihe magistrales uf the 
l.aceila-iium. which invested him with 
the comriiaiid of the navvas well as 
army, an honour which that citv never 
granted to any one but hiimself. Ho 
was, indeed, (as 'llieopompiis some¬ 
where sav.s) rniifesseilly the gre.He.st 
and most illustrious man of his time; 
yet he plr.eed his thgnify rather in his 
yirliie than his power. Notwiihstand- 
mg. there was this Haw in his this- 
rarter: when he had the conduct of 
the navy given him he commifletl that 
clurge to Pisander, when there were 
other olheers of greater age ami abiii- 
|u-8 at hand. Pisander was liis wife’s 
brother, and, in coniplimcnt to her 
he re.spectcd that alliance more than 
tlie public good 

He took up liLs own quarters in the 
province of Phurnabazus, where he 
not only lived in plenty, but raised 
roiisiderable siib.sidie.s. l^'rom thence 
be procee.led to Paphlagoiiia, and drew 
Cotj'8, ilte kniij ol that tounfrv, in(c 
bis iiilerest, who had been .some time 
de.siroii.s o| such a eoniiecfion. on ac¬ 
count of the virtue and huiiour which 
marked Ins character. Spiihridatcs. 
wbo was Ihe lir-.l person of consequence 
fliat came oyer from Pharnabazus, ac- 
conipaiiicd .Agesilaus in all his expe¬ 
ditions, and hiok a share in all his 
dangers. 'I his Spitliridates had o sou. 
a liaiulsome youtli, forwliom Agcsilau.s 
bad a particular regarri. and a beautiful 
daughter m the flower of her age 
whom he married to Cofys. Cniya 
fiixw In III a thousand horse, and two 
lbou.sand men draughted from h,s liglib 
armed Iroon.s; and with these he re¬ 
turned to Phrygia. 

_ Agesilaus committed great ravages 
in that province; bnl Pliariinbazu.s did 
not wait to oppose him, or trust his own 
piTisoiis. Instead of that, he took 
his most valuable things with him, and 
moved from place to place, to avoid a 

battle. Spilbridafes. however, walched 

bmi eo narrowly, ihui, with the aasjsV 
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Htirc of Ilorippiilaa,'^ tlie Spartan, at 
Vast lie made himself master of his 
/anipamlali his treasures, llerippidas 
made it his businessto examine what 
part of the bajriTOfte was secreted, and 
compelled tlic l)ari)arians to restore it; 
he looked with a keen eye into every 
thinj;. 'This provoked Spilhridates to 
sncli a decree, that lie immeiliatcly 
inarclied otV with tlie Paphlagoniaiia to 
Sardis. 

'I'here was nothinpr in the wh<ile war 
that touehed .A-iesilaiis iiiore nearly 
tliantliis. Hosiile the pain it tjave him 
•o think he had lost Spifhridates, ami 
a consitlerable body ot men with him, 
he was ashamed of a mark of avarice 
and illil)eral meanness, from which lie 
had ever studied to keep botli himself 
and his country. 'I'hese were ''ausc.s ol 
uneasiness lliat ininlit be publicly ac- 
kiiowlcdtjed ; but he Ua<l a private and 
more sensilile one. in Ins attaehment 
to tlir son of Spilhridates; though while 
he was with liim, he liad made a point 
to comliat (hat attachment. 

One day Meprabates approached to 
ealute liiin, and .\Kcsilaus derlined lliat 
mark of liis alVection. Tlic y(»uth, 
after tliis, was more distant in his ad¬ 
dresses. 'I lieii Aitesilanswas sorry for 
the repulse he liad jjiveti him, and pro¬ 
tended to wonder why iNlegabates kenf 
ut such a distance. Ilis friends told 
him. he must blame himself for reject 
intf hi.s former application. “ He would 
still,” said tliey, “ be tflad to pay his 
most obligitiK rcs|)ec(s to you; but 
take care you do not reject ihrni again.” 
Agesilau-s was silent some time; and 
when he had considered the thing, ^he 
saiti, “ l)o not mention it to him. For 
this second victory over myself gives 
me more plea.sure than I should have 
ill turning all 1 look unon to gold.” 
This resolution held while Megnbales 
was with him , btit he was so much af 
fleeted at his departure, that it is hard 
to sav how he wouhlhave behaved if he 
bad found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a con 
Icrence with him; and Apollophaues. 
of Cyzicus, at whose house tliey bad 
both been entertained, jirocured an 
interview. Agesilaus came^ first to the 
place appointed, with his friends, and 

• Hsrippidas was at the head of the new 
council of thirty, sent to Agesilaus the second 
year of Uie war. 


.sat down upon the lonsr grass under a 
shade, to wait for Pharnabazus.— 
\^'llen the Persian grandee came, his 
servants spread soft skins, and lieaiititul 
pieces of tapestry fni him ; but upon 
seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was 
ashaiiied to make u.se of tliem, and 
placed himself carelessly upon tlie 
grass in tlic same manner, tliniigh his 
robes were ilelicate, and of the finest 
colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pliarna 
bazus opened llic conference ; and lie 
bail just cause of complaint against 
the Laceibcmonians, after tlic services 
he had done tliem in the Atlicnian war, 
and (heir ialc ravages in liis country". 
Agesilaus saw the Spartans were at a 
loss for an answer, and kept their eyes 
fixed upon tlie ground; for they knew 
(hat Pliarnabazus was injured. How¬ 
ever, theSnarfan general found an an¬ 
swer, which was as follows: “ \\ bile 
wc were friemls to the king of Persia 
we treated him ami his in a friemlly 
manner: nowwenic enemies, you can 
expert nothing from us l)ut ho.stilities. 
'riievefore. wliile you, Pharnabazus, 
choose (o be a va.ssal to the king, we 
wound liitn tlirougli your sides. Only 
be a Irieml and ally to the Greeks, and 
slia»> * off that vassalage, and from that 
moment yon have a rigid to consi¬ 
der these butlalions, these arms and 
ship.s, in .sliort, all that wc are or have, 
as guardians of your posses.sions and 
your liberty ; without which nothing is 
great or desiraSjle among inen.”t 

Pharnabazus then exnlaiued himself 
in tliese terms: “ If tlic king sends 
another lieutenant in my room, 1 will 
be for you ; fmt while he continues mo 
in the government, I will to the best 
of luy power, repel force with force, 
and make ropri.sals upon von for him.” 
Agc.silaiis, charmed with this rejply, 
took his hand, and rising up with liira 
said: “ Heaven grant tliat, with such 
sentiments as these, you may be our 
friend, and not our enemv !” 

As Pharnabazus and iiis company 
were going away, hia son, who was 
behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and said, 
wifh a smile, ** Sir, I enter with you 

•J* He added, “ However, if we continue 
at war, 1 will, for the future, avoid your 
territories as much as possible, and rather 
forage and raise contributions in any other 
province."—X ek. Orec. tVar. b. iv. 
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into the rites of hospitality:" at flie 
same time he pave him a javelin which 
he Lad in his liand. Agesilans received 
it; and, deliglitod with his looks ami 
kind regards, looked about for soine- 
tiiing handsome to give a youth of his 
princely appearance in return, ilis 
secretary AdaMis happening to have a 
horse with inagnilicent furniture just 
by, lie ordered it to be taken ofl' and 
given to the^voung man. Nor did he 
forget him aherwards. In process of 
time this Persian was drisen from his 
home by Lis brothers, ami forced to 
take reluge in Pehipomiesus. Agesi- 
laus then took him into Ins jiroteelinn, 
and s(■r^ed him on all occasinns, 'I'lie 
Persian had a tavonntc in the wre.st- 
ling ring at Alliens. «lio wanted to bo 
introdm'ed at the 01\ injiic games ; but 
as lie was past tin* jirnper ago, tliey did 
not choose to atlinit him.^ lii this case 
the Persian a)ij)lied to Agesilaus, who, 
willing to oblige iiim in this a.s well as 
Ollier things, procured tlie young man 
tlie atlmission In* desired, tliough not 
without much dillicultv. 

Agesilaus, indeed. I'li other respccU, 
was Klriotly and inflexibly jnst; but 
where a man's InemU were coin’cmed, 
he tlmiiglit a rigid regard to justice a 
Znere pretence.—'I'herc is still exUuit a 
abort letter of his to Jivdrieus the Ca- 
rian, which i.s a proof of uhat we havi; 
said. “ If Nifia.s is innocent, nccinit 
him: if he is not innocent, acipiit hiiii 
on iiiy acr*)iiiit: however, he sure to 
acejnit him.” 

Such was file general eharacler of 
Age.silau8 as a friend, 'l liere were, in¬ 
deed, limes when his nlUichnn-iiLs gave 
way to the exigences of the state. 
Unee being oI)lige«l to ilceainp in a 
hurry, he was leaving a favnuritc sick 
behind him. 'J'hc fu voiirite cnlleciaiter 
him, and earnestly entreated him to 
come back; upon which he said, “ How 
little consistent are love and pnidence 1” 
This particular wc have from Hierony- 
inus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at 
Uie head of the army, and was become 
the general subject of discourse in the 
ujiper provinces. His wisdom, his dis- 
liiterestcdness, his moderation, was (he 
theme they dwelt upon with pleasure. 

* Sometimes boys had a share in these ex. 
fcibilions, wiio after a certain age were exelud. 
ed the lisu 


W henevrr he made .an exetirsion, he 
lodged in the temples most renowned 
for saiutity; and whereas, on many 
occasions, we do not elioose tliat men 
should see what we nr<- alumf, he was 
de.siroiis to have llte gods inspectors 
anti wirnc.sses of liis eonduct. .Vinong 
so many thoiKsaiids of soldiers as lie 
hatl, there was scarce one wlio had a 
worse or a liarder bed iIkiII he. He 
was so fortified against beat and la.lil 
that none wa.s so well prepared as him¬ 
self for wiiate\er seasons the ehinate 
should |>roduce. 

'1 he (Jreeks in .\sia net er saw a mon* 
agreeable spectacle llian when the P. r- 
siaii gnveriiors and generals, who hail 
been insnlleralily elated witli power, 
anti ndled in rielies and luxury , Innnblx 
Mibuiilting and jiayiiig ibcir court to a 
man in a coarse chaik. and. upon one 
laconic worth eixiftirming Iti his .seiiti- 
meiit.s, or i-atlor irauslornung lluiu- 
sches into tnmllier sliape. Many 
thf>iight lliat line of riinotheus apidiea- 
blc on this occasion— 

AIaks is the god; and Greece revere# otx 
COLI>. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt 
from (he Persians. .'Xpesiltnis brought 
tne cilie.s under excellent regulations, 
and settled (luir police, wit limit putting 
to death or banisliing a single subject. 
After wbieli he re.soKed ft) change the 
seat ol war, and to remove it fri>iii the 
(Jretian si a to the li«‘art of l*crsia ; that 
the king might have It) light forEcba 
tana and Siisa, instead of sitting at his 
case there to brihe iLo ondors, and hire 
flic slate.s of Greece to destroy each 
other. Ibil aniiiLst these schemes of liis, 
rpicydida.s the Spartan came to ac¬ 
quaint him, tha( Sparta was involved in 
a Grecian war, and that the Ephori had 
sent hini orders to come home and (It 
fend his own country. 

Unhappy Greek#! barbarian# to eacQ otlier t 

What heller name can wc give that 
envy whicli excited them to conspire 
and combine for their mutual de.*.(ruc. 
tion, at a time when fortune had (uken 
them upon her wings, ami was carry 
ing them against tlie barbarians; and 
yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands,and brought lhe xvar home to 
themselves, which was happily removed 
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in(<) a fou’inii countn.® I cannot, 
indeed, iiiiree with Demarattis of 
('f)riiitli. nlitMi he says, (hose Greeks 
fell short ol {rreat happiness, who <lid 
not live to sec Alexander seated on (lie 
throne of Dariins. Ihit I think (he 
Greeks had jnst cause for tears, when 
(hey considered that they left (hat to 
Alexaiuler and (he IMacedoniaiis, which 
miglit have been efferteil hy the generals 
%vhoni they slew in the Helds of Lenctra, 
Corone.T, Corinth, anil Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Age- 
silans, (liere is none which liaii greater 
iropriety, <»rwa-s a stronger instance of 
■is obedience to tlie laws aiuljiistice to 
the pnhlic, than his iinmeiliate return 
toSparta. Ilannihal, tliongh his nfTnirs 
were in a ilesperale condition, and he 
was almost beaten out of Italy, made a 
difticuity of obeying the summons of his 
conntrymen to go and defend them in a 
war at home. Ami Alexander made a 
(cst nl till' information he received, (hat 
Agis Inul lought a battle wiili Anlina- 
(er: He said, “It seems, my friemls, 
thatwliile wx? wore coiHjin ring Darius 
here, there was a combat ot mice in 
Arcadia.*’ How happy (hen wn.s .Sparta 
in (ho rosjieot >vliioli Agesilans paid 
her, and in his reverence to the mws ! 
No sooner wa.s the scytula bronglit iiim, 
tliougli in tlie midst of his powi^r and 
good fortune, than lie resigned and 
ahainloned his flonrisliing pro.spects, 
sailed home, and left his great work im- 
Hnished. Such wa.s the regret his friends 
as Well as allies had for the loss of him, 
that it was a strong confutation of (he 
Ba^’ing of Demostratns the Phamcian, 
“That the LacedaMnonians e.xcelled in 
public, and tlie Athenians in private 
characters.” For, though he ha<l great 
merit as a king and a general, yet still 
he was a more desirable friend, and an 
.grceable companion. 

* That corruption whidi brought the states 
of Orcccc tu take Pcisian gold, undoubtedly 
deserves censure. Yet we must take leave to 
observe, that the divisions and jealousies which 
reigned in Greece were the support of its 
liberties, and (hat Persia was not conquered 
till noihing but the sliadow of those liberties 
remained. M'erc there, indeed, a number of 
little independent slates which made justice 
the constant rule of their conduct to p«rb 
other, and which would be always ready to 
unite upon any alarm, from a formidable 
enemy, they might preserve (heir liberties in« 
violate for ever. 


.\s (he Persian money had the imv 
prcssioii of an archer, he said. “ He 
was driven out of Asia bv tenthou.sand 
of the king’s archers.”t For the orators 
ol Athens and I'hebes having been 
bribed with so many pieces of mone» 
had excited (heir countrymen to tak® 
up arms against Sparta. 

A\^lien he had crossed the Ho|U s- 
pout, he marchecl through Thrace wi h- 
oul asking leave of any of (be barbari¬ 
ans. He only ilesired to know of ea h 
leople, “ XA^hether they would Im'/e 
liin nass as a friend or ns an enemy V* 
All the rest received him with tokens 
of friend.ship. and showed him all the 
civilities in their power on his way; but 
the 1 rallians.t ol " hoin Xerxes is said « 
(o hnyp bought a passage, demanded of ^ 
Agesilau.s a hundred talents of silver, 
and as manv women. He answered the 
iiK-ssciigcr ironically, “ Why did not 
(liev then come to receive them?” At 
the same time he marched forward, and 
Hnding them drawn tip to opjjose him, 
fie ptxelliein battle, and routed tlienv 
with great .slaughter. 

He sent some of liis people to put 
(he same ipiostion to (he king of Rlace- 
don, who answered, “1 will consider 
ot it.” “ Let him consider,” said he ; 

“ ill the mean time we march.” 'I'lie 
king snrpriseti and awed hy his spirit, 
dosiVed him to nass as a frieml. 

The 'riiessalians were confederates 
Midi (he enemies of .Sparta, and tliere- 
fore he laid wa.slc their tcrritorie.s. To 
tlie city of l^arissa, indeed, he nflered 
his rrieiidshii), hy his ambassadors, 
Penocles and Scytha: but the people 
seized (hem and put them in priaon. 
His troops so resented (his affront that 
they would have had him go and lay 
siege to the place. Agesflau.s, how¬ 
ever, was of another mind. He said, 

“ He would not lose one of his ambas¬ 
sadors for gaining all Thessalyand 
he afterwards found means to recover 
them by treaty. Nor are we to wonder 

t Tithraustes sent Timocrate* of Rhode* 
into Greece with fifty talents, which he di*« 
tnouted at Thebet, Argos, and Corinth; but, 
according to Xenophon, Athena hod no shitr* 
lo that diitributlon. 

Beiide the TraUuos in l^dla, there wm 
a people of that name in lUvricum^ upon the 
wnfines of Thrace and Macedonia* So at 
least, according to Dacicr^ Theoporopus (oia 
Stephv) tcstiBca. i i V I 
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ftiat Apcsilaus took Jliis since, 

ipon news bciiiff hronylit liiiii iLaf a 
^reat battle bad been iou''lil near Co- 
rintli. in wbicb many brave iiu-ii were 
suddenly taken ofl’. but that tlic loss of 
tJie Spartans was small in coinparisnii 
of that of tlie ciu niv, he was not ele- 
Tated ill the least. On the eontrary, he 
said, with a deep .siph, “ Unliappy 
Greece! wiiy bast thou destroved so 
many brave men with liiy ovvn'bands, 
who, bad they lived, ini^bt have 
conejuered all the barbarians in the 
world !” 

However, a.s the Pbarsabans attacked 
and harassed iiini in bis march, be en- 
gafjed them vvilb live hundred horse, 
and put them to Ibtflit. ilc was .so 
much pleased with this success, that be 
erected a trophy under inoiint N’artha- 
citiin ; and be valued himself the Jiiorc 
upon if. because with so small a nuiii- 
Wr of his own tniinint', he had beaten 
people who reckoned theirs the best 
cavalry in (Jreece. Here Diphridas, 
one ol the Kphori, met him. and gave 
him orders to enter Ikeotia inimediatelY. 
And tlioui'h his intention vva-s to do it 
afterwards, when he had strengthened 
his army vvith boine reiiifurcemenfs, he 
thoiiglii It was not right to tlisubey the 
inagisirates. lie ther<’lore said to (hose 
about biin, “ Now comes the day, for 
whiiii w»^ were ralleil out of Asia.*’ 
At the same lime he sent for two co- 
Imrl.s from fin* army near (’orintli. 
And the I.»u c.ljenioniaiis did him the 
honour to cau.se a proclamation to be 
niaile at borne, that sm h of (lie yoiilli 
as were inclined to go and assist the 
king might give in their names. All 
(he young men in Sjiarla jire.sented 
themselves for that service; but the 
magustratee selected only tifty of the 
ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the slrait.s 
of J bennfijjyla^^ and traversed Phocis, 
winch was in fneiidship vvith the Spar¬ 
tans, entered Batolia, and eneainped 
upon tlie plains of Gha<roiiea. He had 
scarce intrenched hinisell, when there 
happened an eclipse of the sun.* At 
the same time he received an account 
that Pisander was defeaterl at sea, and 
killed, by Pliarnabazusand Conon. He 

‘ This cdiiMe happened on the twenty. 

B nth of Augu•^ in the third year of iho 
^Dety.iUth Olympiad, llirce hundred ond 
mtijAwo ycam bcibrc die ChrUtian er^ 


w.as much afilieted with his own loss, 
i.s nrli as tliat of (Ijc jniblir. Yef. hai 
his armv. which w.ns going to give 
battle, .should be discourai;ed at tlie 
news, he oidercd Ins iiiesseiigers to 
give out that Pi'iaiuliT was victorious. 
Nay he <ipi»oare.l in public vvilb ii 
chaplet ot tlovvcrs, reluriieii solemn 
thanks for tiie pretended .siu cess, .iml 
sent portions of the sacrifice to his 
friends. 

^Mlen he came up to Coroiu-a.^ and 
was 111 vit vv ot the enemy, lie drew tip 
his armv. '1 he lell wing he gave to 
the Orclioincniaiis. and took the right 
lumsell. i he 'riiehans also, pulling 
Iheinselves in order of battle, jilaced 
Ihemselves on the riglif. ami (he Ar- 
gives oil the left. Xenojihon says, that 
this wa.s the most turious battle in his 
linie; and he certainly was able to 
judge, lor he Ibught in it for Age.silaus 
With wlioni he returned from A.sia. 

'I'he lirst charge was neither violent 
nor lasting: the I’licbaiis soon ronteii 
the Orchoim Ilians, and Agesilaus (ho 
Argive.s. ilut when both parties were 
inlormed (hat their left wings were 
broken and ready for (light, both hast- 
ened to their relief. At this instani 
Agvsu.ui.s might liavc sei ured to him- 
wll the victorj- without any risk, if he 
would have .sulTered the rhebaiis to 
pass and tlien have charged them in the 
rear :t but borne along with his fury, 
nnu an tiriibiiHiM lo display lii.s vnloiir» 
be attacked tbciii in (rout, in tbe coiifi* 
iu'iicc ol^ beating tljcm n|H>n ccfiial 
terms, 'llie) nreived him, liouever, 
uilli equal vivariu, and «rcat eflbrU 
uere exerted in ajf quarters, esnccially 
'wjerc Agesilaus and his tifty ^Spartans 
were engaged. It was a linppy circum* 
stance (bat lie liad (hose volunteers, and 
they could not have come more aoa.son- 
ably^ for Uiey fought withUic most de* 
term Hied valour^ and exposed tlieip 
persons lo (he greatest dangers in his 
defence; yet they cotdd not prevent 
his being wounded. He was jiierced 
tlirongli his armour in many places 

+ In the printed text ii is Coron^ay no? 
have W€ any various reading. Hut undoubi. 
tdly Charoneuy upon the Cephisus, was the 
place where the batdc was fought; ami we 
must not confound it with the battle of Coro* 
neain Thcasaly, fought fifty.threc year^ before* 

X Xenophon gives anothtT turn to theinau 
ter I for wUli him Agesilaus was nevr^ wrong. 
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V7 kIi spenrs ancl swonls; and tiioiisjli 
they lornn-d a rinK about him, it war* 
uitii dillieiilly llioy brnuKlit him oil' 
alivo, atfoi' havii«s killed numbers of 
tlio i-noinj . and left init a few of their 
nun IhhIv dead ii])Oii tliespot. Atlast, 
liiidiufT it impracticable to break the 
'I'heoaii Irout, they urre oblifjed to 
lia\e recourse to a iiiana'uvre uhich at 
Jirst they scorned. 'I'hey opened their 
ranks, ainl let tin* 'I'liebans pass; after 
ivliieh obser\inK that they marched in 
n disorderly inaiin«*r, they made up 
n^;ain, and took llieiii In think and rear. 
'I hey eouUl not, however, break (hem. 
'1 he '(liebans rdrealeil to Helicon, va- 
luiii!, (tu'tnselves imicli upon ilut buttle, 
beiaiise, their jiart oftlie army was a 
lull match for the Laceda'iiiomans. 

.\e:esilnus, iluui^li hr was much 
weakeneil by his wounds, wouht not 
retire to his tent, till he had been ear- 
ried (liroii^dk all his battalions, and 
Iiad seen the di'ad home olV upon their 
arms. Mi autime lie was informed that 
a jiart of tin* enemy had taken rclu^'e 
ill the temple id' (he Itoiiian Minerva, 
and he onU-rs that (hey should be 

dismissed in .safety, llefore tills tem- 
ih* .stood a trophy, ^vhieh (he Ikrotiaiis 
lad (bmierlv creeled when, under (he 
condnet of Sparton, they had defeated 
the .'Vtlieiiiaiis, and killed (heir general 
Tolaiidcs.* 

Karly nc.^t morning, Agesilnus, will¬ 
ing to try whether tiie Thebans would 
renew* the coiniml, coinmunded his men 
to wear garlniuLs, and the music (o 
play, while he reared mnl adorned a 
trophy in token of victory. At the 
same time the eneinv ap|)[icd to him 
for leave to carry olV tlieir dead *, which 
circumstance contirtned the victory to 
him. He, therefore, granted (hem a 
(nice for thatiiurpose, and then caused 
himself to be carried to Delphi, where 
they were c«*lebn»ting the Pithiun 
games. There lie ordered a solemn 
prneession in honour of the god, and 
consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had taken in Asia. The ofler- 
ing amounted to a hundred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was 
4<reatlY beloved by the citizens, who 
admired tlie peculiar tempcmiice of his 
life. For he did not, like other gene- 
cabs, come changed from a foreign 

* In the battle of Coronca. 


rountry. nor, in fondness for the fash¬ 
ions he iiad seen there, disdain thost 
of Ills ou II. On tlie contrary, he showed 
as much attacliment to the Spartan cus¬ 
toms as those who never had pa.ssed 
the Kurotas. He changed not his re- 
past.s. his baths, the equipage of his 
wife, (lie ornaments of his armour, or 
(he furniture of his house. He ever 
let his doors reinain, which were so old 
that (hey seemed to be those set iiji by 
A^i^todemus.t Xenophon also assures 
us, that his daiighl<*r’s carriage wa.s not 
in the least richer than th»>sc of other 
young ladies. 'I'hese carriages, called 
ciiuaiina, and made use of l>y tlic vir¬ 
gins ill their solemn processions, were 
a kind of wooden chaises, made in the 
form of gi ilVnis, or goat stags. Xeno¬ 
phon lias not given us tlie name of this 
daughter of Agesilans: and Dicaear- 
ciius is greatly* dissatislicd that neither 
her name is preserved, nor that of the 
mother of Epaininonda.s. Hut we lind 
by some Ijaceda-nionian inscriptions, 
that the wife of Agesilans >%as called 
doom, and liis daiiglilers Apolia and 
Prolyta.J We see also at Daceda'moii 
the spear ho fought with, whieh ilitl'ers 
not from others. 

.\s he observed that many of the 
citizens valued themselves upon breed¬ 
ing horses for the Olvmpic games, he 
persiiaileil Ins sister Cymsca. to make 
an attempt (lint way, and to try her for¬ 
tune in tlie churiot-mcc in person. This 
he did to show the Greeks that a vic¬ 
tory of that kind did not ilepeiul upon 
any extraordinary spirit or abilities, bu 
only u]>on riches and expense. 

Xcnoplion, so fnmeil for wisdom, 
spent miu'h of In.s time with him, and 
he treated him w*ilb great respect. He 
also desired him to send for bis sons, 
that they might have the benefit of u 
Spartan education, by which they 
would gain the best knowledge in the 
world, the knowing how to command, 
and how to obey. 

After the deatli of Lysnndcr, he 
fonnd out a conspiracy, which that 

^ AristodcTDus, the ton of Hercules, dod 
founder of tlic royal family of Sparta, flou« 
rlshed eleven hundred yean before the Chris* 
tian era; so that the gates of AgetllausV 
palace, if set up by Arutodeinus, had tha 
stood seven hundred and eight years. 

$ Eupolia and Pronupa, Cod. Vuiccb. 
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genemlhail formed a»aiiist him imniedi- 
flfely alter iii<? return from Asia. And 
he was iiiclitied to show the ituhlie what 
kind of man Lysander really was, i)y 
exposing an oration found among his 
apers, which Inul been composed lor 
im by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and 
«as to have been delivered bv him to 
the people, in order to far ililate tlic in- 
lunations ho was meditating in tli..- con- 
atitution. lint one of the senators 
having the perusal of it, and liiiding it 
a very plausible composition, advised 
him not to <lig L>saiidfr out (»f his 
grave, but rather tri bury the onitioii 
with him” Hie advice appr-and rea¬ 
sonable, anri he suppressed the jiaper. 

As lor the perstms \\ho ojiposed liLs 
Tneosiirc's most, he inarh? no open re- 
lirisals upon them ; hut he iound means 
to eioplov ihein as generals or govern¬ 
ors. W’hen invosterl with power they 
soon showed what unworthy and avari¬ 
cious men they were, and in const- 
tpiern e were called to account for tlieir 
jiroccedings. 'I'hen he used to a.s.sisl 
them in their rlisiress. and labour to get 
tin-m acquitted ; by wliich he madclhun 
friends and jiartisans instead of arKer- 
saries; so that at last he had iiu oppo¬ 
sition to contend with. For his roval 
colleague Agcsipoli.s,* (leiiig the .son 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild 
and modest dLspnsitiun, interfered not 
iiiucii in the nllair.s of govenmniif. 
Agesilaus ronlrived to make him yet 
more tractable. The two kings, wlieii 
they were at Sparta, cat at he same ta¬ 
ble. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis 
was open to the impressions of luve as 
■Veil as himself, and therefore eon- 
itaiitly turned the conversation upon 
some amiable young person. He even 
assisted hiiii in ins view.s ihat way, and 
brought him at last to fix upon tiie same 
fevourite with hinLself. i'or at Sparta 
there is nothing criminal in these at¬ 
tachments; on the contrary (a.s we have 
observed in the life of Lycurgus,) such 
love IS productive of the greatest mo¬ 
desty and honour, and its characteristic 
u an ambition to improve the object in 
Virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, 
nad the address to get Teleutias, hi.s 
brother by the mother's side, appointed 
admiral. After which he marched 

* Agesipolik iru the son of Psusania*. 
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against Corinll.t with Ids laiid-r.r« < s. 
and ti'uk the Ion/ w.dU- 'IVIeiifiiis av. 
si^l*•d his rqn rations In sea. The Ar- 
Uives, who Were then in (lossi'ssion of 
t oriiilh. Were crlebniling the Isthmian 
C»aiiics : anti .\gcsilans i i ining upon 
them as they were en-’agi <1 in (l,c sacri- 
lice, drove tlieiii awa> , and m i/ed upon 
all that tliey had prepared for the I'e.sti- 
val. 'I he (’orinthiaii exiles who aticnd- 
*‘d hmi. desired him lo nnderlake tlie 
exhihition. as pr<-sident ; Imt not ehoos- 
ing that, he ordered lliriii to procied 
with the soh niiiitv ,aiid .staveil to guard 
them. Jhit when he wa.s g<'ne, the 
Argives etdebrali.<1 the games over 
again; and .sunie who had gtiined llw 
jirize belore had tlie same good for¬ 
tune a second lime; others v»lio were 
victorimis then wi re now in the li.st of 
the vauqui.shed. Lysander took the 
oppuriunitv to remark how great the 
covyardice ol the .\rgives must be, who, 
while they reekoiied the nre.sideiicy ol 
those games so honourahle a privilege, 
did not dare to risk a battle for it. 1 le 
was, indeed, of ojiinion, that a modi-- 
rate regard for this sort of diver.^ion.s 
was ljr.st, and applied himself to eni 
belliyh the choirs and iniblic exereises 
of his own coimtrv. ^^■htn he was at 
Sparta, he In noured them with his pre- 
sern e, and .siipporled them with great 
zeal and sjiiiit, never mis.sing any of 
the exercises of the ymiiig men .ir the 
virgins. .As for other miiertuinmeiiLs, 
so mmh .idiinred by llie vvorlil, he 
seemed not even to know them. 

One day Caliipides, who had ac¬ 
quired gnat reputation among tJie 
Hnek.s as a tragedian, and was univer¬ 
sally caressed, approiiclicd and paitl 
hi.s res]>ecls to him; after which he 
mixed with a pompous air in his train, 
exnecling he would lake some honour¬ 
able notice ol liim. At last he said, 
“ IJo not you know me, sir'i”* Tlie 
king ca.stiiig Ids ejes ujion him, aii- 
Kvverecl sliglitly, •' Are you not Calli- 
pedes die stage-play cr V” Another 

+ TIictc were two expedition* of Agesilaus 
against Corinth ; Plutarcli in this pi^' con¬ 
founds tliem ; whereas Xenophon, in hia 
fourth kook, has distinguished them very 
clearly. The enterprise in which Tckulias 
assist^ did not succeed; for Iphicatcs, iho 
Athenian general, kept Corinth and its terri. 
torics from feeling tlie etiicu of Agesilaua'a 
reacnUDciiU 
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' 1in>c, asked fo «o and hoar a man 

'rli') iiiiiin('!;ed ni^litin^ale to great 
|)i“rle< (inn. he refused, and said, “ I 
liave heard the niglitingale liersvlf.” 

]Men<‘(-rates the p!iysirian, lia\iiig 
surueeded in some desj)era(e cases, got 
the surname of Jupiter. And he \ias 
so vain of (lie appellation, (hat he 
made use of it in a leltcr to (he king. 
“ ISleneerates .lu|ri(er to king Agesi- 
laus. health.” Mis ansiver began thus: 
“King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his 
s<-nsps,’’ 

While he was in (he territories of 
Corinth. In- took (he temple of Juno: 
and ns he stood looking upon (he snl- 
rliers i\ho wore carrjing oil' the pri¬ 
soners and the spoils, embnssadors 
came from 'I'hehe:' %\illi proposals of 
peace. Me had ever hated (he city; 
and now. thinking it neressarj* to ex¬ 
press his eonlempt for it, he pretended 
not to .see the ambassadors, nor to hear 
flieir address, though they «erc before 
him. Heaven, however, revenged the 
nllront. Jieforo they «ere gone, news 
was brought him, that a bnltalion of 
Sp.nrtnns was c\it in i>ieces by Iphi- 
crates. 'J'lils was one of tlie greatest 
losses his country lia>i sustained for a 
longtime: and beside being deprived 
of a number of brave men, there was 
themortilication, that their heavy-armed 
soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, 
and Laceda:monians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marclied (o 
their assistance ; but linding it too late, 
he returned to tlic temple of Juno, and 
neeptainted the Boeotian embassadors 
that he was readv to give them audi- 
ence; Glad of the opportunity to re¬ 
turn the insult, they came, hut made no 
mention of the peace. They only de¬ 
sired a safe conduct to Corinth. Age¬ 
silaus, provoked at the demand, an- 
wered “ If you are desirous to see 
your friends in the elevation of success, 
to morrow you shall do it with all the 
security you can desire.” Accordingly, 
the next day he laid waste the territo¬ 
ries of Connth, and taking them with 
him, advanced to the very walls. Thus 
havi^ shown the embassadors, (hat 
the Corinthians did not dare to oppose 
him, he dismissed them: then he col¬ 
lected such of his countrymen as had 
escaped in the late action, and march¬ 
ed to Lacedasmon; taking care every 
day to move before it was light, and to 
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encamp after it was dark, to prevent 
the insults of (he Arcadians, to whose 
aversion and envy he was no .stranger. 

-Uter tins, to gratify the Ach.xans.-* 
he led his lorces. along with theirs, into 
Acarnnina, where lie ma'Iean immense 
booty, and dcfcatcil the Acarnanians in 
a pitched battle. The Acha?ans de¬ 
sired him to stay till winter, in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their 
lands. But he sixid, ‘‘The step be 
.slinuld take would be (he very reverse • 
for (hey would be more afraid of war’ 
when they bad their fields covered with 
corn.” 'I'he event justilied hi.s opinion. 

'Car, as soon as an army ap¬ 
peared upon their borders, thev made 
peace «itb the Aeli.-rans. 

\Vlien Conon and Pharnaba7H.s, with 
the Persian fleet, had made themselves 
masters ol the sea, tlicv ravageil the 
coasts of Laconia ; and the walls of 
Athens uerc rebuilt with the money 
winch Pharnabazus supplied. The 
l-aceikvmonians llicii thought proper 
to coiiehule a iieace with the l*ersians, 
and sent .\ii(alridas to make their pro¬ 
posals to 'riribazus. Aiitalcidas, on 
(I11.S occasion, acted an infamous part 
to (he (.reeks in Asia; and delivered 
up (hose cities (o the king of Persia 
b>r wlio.se liberty Agesilaus had fought. 
JNo part of the dishonour, indeed fell 
upon Agesilaus. Antalri.las was his 
enemy, and he hastened (he peace by 
all (he inenns lie cotiKI thnise^ because 
he knew the war contributed to the 
reputation and power of the man he 
liated. Nevertheless, when Agesilaus 
was told, “ the Lacedremoinans were 
turning Medes,” he said, “ No ; the 
Medcs are turning Lacedromonians." 

.*J 5 : some of the Greeks were un» 

willing to be comprehended in • the- 
treaty, he forced them to accept the 
king's terms, by threatening them with 

war.f 

• The Achaans were in possession of C»- 
which before had belonged to the 
^tolians. The Acarnanians, now assisted 
by the Athenians and Btcoiians, attempted tc 
make themselves masters of it. But the 
Achcans applied to the Lacedemonians for 
succours, who cmplored Agesilaus in that 
business—X eu. Or. HlsL book iv. 

’I’ •I'be king of Persia's terms were t that 
the Greek cities in Asia, with the islands of 
Clazomww and Cyprus, should remain to 
nun } that all the other states, small and 
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HLs view ill this was to weaken the 
Thebans ; for it was one of the condi¬ 
tions, tlial file cities of Ikutilia shoul<l be 
free and independent. The siib-,c(iuent 
events inaiie llie matter very clear. 
\\ hen Plin^liidfis, in the most iinjiKti- 
lialilc manner, had seized the citadel of 
Gadmea in time of full peace, the 
Greeks in general expressed tlieir in¬ 
dignation ; and many of the Spartans 
did the same; particularly those who 
were at variance with Ages'ilaus. 'I'hese 
asked him in an angrv tone. iiy 
whose orders Pheebidas' hail done so 
unjust a tiling?" Hoping to (lie 

blame upon him. He scruple d not lo 
«ay. in behalf of Plia-biilas, “ Vou 
should examine the tendenev of the 
iictioii; consider wlielhcr it is advan¬ 
tageous to Sparta. If its nature is 
buch. If was glorious to do it without 
any onlers." ^ et in his discourse he 
was always niagnifying Justice, and 
giving her the lirst rank among the 
virtues. “■ Unsupported by justice,” 
said he, “ valour is good for milliing ;* 
and, if all men were just, there would 
be no need of valour.” If any one, 
in the course of conversation, hap- 
uened to say, •‘Such is the plea- 
sure of the great kinghe would an- 
Bwer, “ IJow is he greater than I. if he 
w not more just?” Which impliis a 
inaxim indisputably riglil, that justice 
is the royal jnstnimenl by which we 
are to take the ditferent proportions of 
human excellence. 

After tin; peace was ronrlildcd, the 
king of l\ rsia .sent him a letter, wimse 
purport was to propose a private friend¬ 
ship, and the rights of hospitality be¬ 
tween iheiii; but he declined it. He 
**aid, “ 'llie public friendsliij) was suf- 

^ext, should be left free, excepting only 
^ninof, Inibrof, and Seyroa, which having 
been from time immcuiorial aubjcct to the 
Athenians, should remain so; and that such 
as refused to embrace the peace, should be 

compelled to admit it by force of aims._ 

Xi:x. Ilclleo. lib. t. 

This peace of Antalcidaa was made In the 
j ear before Christ, 387. 

• This is not the only instance, in which 
we find it was a maxim among the Laccds- 
monians, that a man ought to be strictly 
just in his private capacity, but that he 
oiay take what latitude he plcasea in a 
nubile one provided bis country la a gainer 
by iu 


ficient; and while that lasted, there was 
no need of .a |>rivate one.” 

^ethedid not rcgiilaie his conduct 
by these honourable seiuii.ients: on the 
contrary, he was tdicn tarrieil away by 
his ambition and resentment. I’articu- 
latl) ill tills alVair of the 'riicb.iiis, he not 
only screened Pluchitl.is troiu punish¬ 
ment, but persuaded (be .Sparlan com- 
inoiivveallli to join in Ins t rime, liy 
holding (he Cadnie.i tor tliomschos, 
iiiid putting the riieban aduiiiiistnilioii 
ill the hands of Archias and Looiitidas, 
who had belniyed the ciLulel to 
bidas. Hence it was natural to suspect, 
that though Plia-bitki.s was the instru¬ 
ment, the ilesign wa.s formed by Age- 
silaiis, and the siibsctiucnt proceedings 
contirnied it beyond coiitnulictinn. For 
when (he Athenians had expelled the 
garrison,-!- and restorcil llie 'i liebans to 
their liberty, he declaretl war against 
the latter lor imtting to death .\rchia.« 
and Leontidas, vvlioin he called y>o/c- 
wiare/itf, but who in fact were tjrant.s. 
Cleornbro(us,$ who upon the tlealli ol 
Agcsipnlis siicceedetl to the throne, 
was sent with an army into Pa-ntia. 
For Agesilaus, who w.as now forty 
years above the age of puberty, and 
consequently excused from service bv 
law, vva.s very willing to decime this 
comuii.ssiuii. Indeed, as he had lately 
made war upon the Phliasians in favour 
of exiles, he wa.s a.sliHnicd now to ap. 
pear in arms against the 'I'liebans for 
ty ranl.s. 

Ihere^ was then a Laceda-monian 
named Snhodrias, of (he party that op- 
pn.sed Agesilau.s, lately apiioinlcd 
governor ol 'lliesiiia;. He wanted 
neither courage nor ambition, but he 
was governed ruUier by sanguine hones 
than good sense and prudence. This 
mail, iond of a great muiic, and reflect¬ 
ing how Plia'bt.-ias had distinguished 
himself in tlie lists of f<imc bv his 
'Theban enterprise, was persuaded it 
would be a much greater and more 
glorious pcrfomiancc, if without any 
directions from his sujicriurs he could 
seize upon the Pinciis, and deprive 
the Athenians of the empire of the sea, 
by a sudden attack at laud. 

+ See Xem. Grec. Hist. 1. v. whence It 
appesn that the Catlmcs was recovered by 
tue Aihcnuto forces 

^ Cleombrotufl wm the Toungest ao& oi 
PftUMDiAfp a&d broUier io Agceipolii^ 
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It is snut. Hiis nas a (I'aiii laid 

f'r liitn !)> IVIophlas anti (Jolon, first 
I;ia^i<tralrs in lirpolia.* 'rin\v srnt 
j^rTMUis to liiin, ^^llo prefoncltMl to be 
HUM \i in flu* Spartan inlerest.aiul wlioljy 
tna;:nily 111^ him as the only man (if for 
sm li an osploit, worked ni> hi^ ambi- 
ticm until lie undertook a thinj> ecpially 
imjnsf and detestable with the alTiir of 
jIm* Cadmea, hut rondu<'f<’<l with less 
^aio1l^, and attended N\itli h*ss snecess, 
lie hoped to have reached the Piiauis 
ill ilje nitfhf, but day lijjht overt(M*k. 
him upon the plains of I iiriasia. And 
Nse are (old, that some Infill appearin^T 
t(i the soldiers to stream from tin* tein- 
)>les ol l^leiisis, they were strnek with 
a r(diirioii '5 horror. Sjdiodrias hiins<ll 
lo>,t liis Sj^irif of adventure, when he 
thund his rnareli could no longer he 
eon<*ealed; an<l havin*; colh'ctcil some 
iiilliiiC hcjoty, he ndiirnecl with ilisjjrace 
to 'rhi'spia'. 

Hereupon, the Athenians sent dejui- 
fies to Sparta, fo (annplaiti ol Splu>- 
<lrias. hut t/iev found the majjistrales 
had pnueeded a;»ninst liitn without 
their corn]) mfs, and that he was al¬ 
ready under a <*apifal prosecution* He 
Iiad not dared to a|>pear and take hiS 
(rial; lor he dr<*af|ed the ra^e ol Ins 
eonnfrymeii, ulio wiTe ashamed ol his 
eojidurt (o (fie Adumlans, nn<l who 
^vere willing to resent the injury as done 
to ilitunselves, rat her timn have it 
thought that tfiev liacl joined in so fla¬ 
grant an a< t uijustiee. 

Splmdrias liad a son named Clcony- 
inus, young and handsome, and a par¬ 
ticular favourite of Archidanuis, the 
son of Agesilaiis. Arehidamus, as it 
is natund to .siip|)OSi% shared in all the 
ancasiiies.s of the young man for his 
tather: hut ho know not how' to appear 
openly in his helialf because Sphudrian 
had been a strong adversary to Agr- 
silaus, 1 low'cver, as Cleotiymus applied 
t<i lain, niul entreated him with many 
tears to intercede with Agcsilaus^ as 
the person wdioin they had most reason 
to dread, he undertook the commission* 
Three or four days passed^ during 
which he was restrained by a reverentitu 
nw'c from speaking of the matter to his 
father; but he followed him tip and 

* They feared the l^ccdsmoaians were too 
strong for them, and therefore put Spbodrias 
upon this act of bosiility ogaioet the Atben* 
ians iii| order to draw wem into the quarreL 


down in ssilencc. At U.st, when tho 
<laN of trial was at haiul, lie snnimoned 
up courage enough to say, ('leonymmt 
was a suppliant to him for liis tath r. 
Agesilaus, knowing the attachment of 
his son to that youth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it. Vn^ 
(’ieon\ inns, Irom his infancy, liarf 
giviui liopi's tliat he w ould one day rank 
with the w<wtliiest nnui in Sparta, ^ et 
he did not gi\e him room (oox|iect anv 
great favour in tliis case: he onlysaiil, 

Hi' would ctmsidcr w hat would he tlie 
consistent and honourable ))art for him 
to act.** 

Arclildainns, therefore, nshame<l of 
the iriellieacv oi' his iuter|)osition, dis- 
coiitiniuMl his vigils to (Meon>nu s, 
though lielore lie used to cull upon liim 
many times in a day. Ihmce the 
iViends of Sphoilrias gave u)i tlu‘ point 
lor lost ; till ail inliinate ac<iuaiiitanc(; 
of Agesilaus, named I^tymocles, in a 
conversation wltich passed between 
iheni, discovereil the sentiments of (liat 
prince, lie told him, ^Mle Inghly <iis- 
a!>proved that attempt of S|)hodrias, 
y4‘t he looked upon him as a brave 
man, aiul was sensible (bat Sjuirta had 
occasion for such soldiers as lie/' I'liis 
was the way, iinlced, in which Agesi- 
Ians constantly spoke of the cause, in 
order to oblige liis son. lly tliis, Cle- 
onyinus immediately percei\iMl w ith 
linwiiiucli zeal Arcliidanius, had served 
liim; and the friends of Splu'drias ap¬ 
peared with more courage in his bcluiif. 
Agesilaus was certainly a most aiVcc- 
tionate father* It is said, wiioii his 
children were small^ he would join in 
their sports; and a friend happening 
to lind liim one day riding among them 
upon a stick, he desired him n<it to 
mention it till he was a father himself/’ 

Sphodrias was acquitted; upon which 
tlie Athenians prepared for war. This 
drew the censures of the wtwld upon 
Agesilaus, who, to gratif)' an absurd 
and childish iiicUnatiou of his son, ob¬ 
structed the course ot justice, and 
brought his countr>'under the reproach 
of such flagrant otrcnces against the 
Greeks, As he found his colleague 
Cleombrotusf disiticlmed to continue 

XenophoQ says, die £ph0ri thought 
Agesilaus, as a more experienced general 
would conduct the war better than Clcom* 
brotus. Toy viov has nothiog to da in tba 
text. 
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Ihe war with the I'hebans, he dropped 
the excuse which the law furiiislied liirn 

J^th. tlutugh he had made use of it 
before, and marched himself info 
Bffiotia. The 'I'liehans siitfored mt.rh 
from his operations, and he felt tiie 
Mme from theirs in his turn. 8o that 
iutalciJas one fhw feeing him come 
off fddressp.l him: 

The I'helians pay \cni «ell for tem li- 
in^ them how to tight, when thev had 
neiUier inc|iiiaiioii i„)r snltirient skill 
for it.” It is certain the I hehans were 

»»Jcli more formidable in 
th€ tielcl tlian HitM hadovrr Ix'en ; ajh r 
having been trained and exercised in 
so many uars with the L^iecdaMiionians. 
ror tlie same reason, their ancient satre, 
Jjjcurgns, in one ol Ins three ordi¬ 
nances called Jl/utra:, forbad llieni to 
go to war with the same eneinv oHen ; 
namely, to prevent the cneiiiv troin 
liaming their art. 

Ihe allies of Sparta likewise coin- 
plaiiierl of Age.silaus, “ I'hat it uas 
uot m any piiblic fpiarrcl, but from an 
obstinate spirit of private resentment.* 
that lie sought to de.-.trov the 'I hebans. 
l*or their part, they said, they were 
wearing llieinsclves out, willmut any 
occasion, by going in such nuuibers 
njion (Ills or that expedition every 
vear, at the will of a handful of Litre- 
uomioiiians.” Hereupon, Agesilnus, 
desirr>u.s to show that the number of 
tlieirwarriors was not so great, ordered 
all Hit' allits to sit down pronuHc uously 
on one side, and all ibe Laceda-moiiians 
on the other. 'I’liis tlone, the cryor 
Hiiminoncd the Inides to stand up otic 
alter aiiolher; the potters lirst, and then 
the braziers, the carpenters, the masons, 

Ik ^ mcclianics. Almost all 
|ue allies rose up to answer in one 
nnin^ of busine.ss or other, but not 
one OT the I^cedamonians; for they 
Here forbidden to learn or exercise any 

-^eesihuis smiled 

tnn » ^"nors into the held than 

V^'ben he was come as far as Megnra. 
upon hi8 return from Thebes, as he was 
going up to the senate-house in the cU 
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tadeJ.t he wa^ .seized with spasms and 
an acute ))..n, n, ),,s rijlit I,wr j 
sxvcllrd immcdiat. K, tl„. xrss. ls were 
dist.-nded w.ih hl,„.d. (I,ore a,,, 

peared all tl.e sign^ of a \ioIent in- 
llanimafinn. A Syracusan phv.sician 
opened a vein h.low tl„. am le': nj..,,, 
which the pain abated : b„t ,i„. 
came .so last that it n„s la.f .s(opp,.<l 
williout great <lillie,dty. Mnr till be 
lamtod nuny. aiiH li s Iji uns m ilnii;:. r 
Jle was carrierl i.. hi.,da-mfin in a 
Weak comlnirui. .and t ..iitimn d a hm- 
tune ineapalile of .serxice. '' 

111 the mean lime tlie Sn.arlaiis met 
will, sew-ral checks both l.y sea ami 
l-'iid. 1 he most considrrabfe loss wa.s 
•It J.A-ni lra.* w liieh wn.s flic tir.-.t pitched 
battle the Ibebans gaim-d against 
hem. iJefon-the last ineiiliomd ac¬ 
tion, all jiarlie.swere ilisposed to lu-aee, 
and the .st..|es r«f (Jr«-eee .sent their de- 
P'ltie* to Ijaceihcmoii to (real of it. 
Among (hc.sc was Kp.irnim.ndas, wli,> 
was celebrale.l for hi.« erudition ami 
philosoplij. i,u, ha.l as yet given mi 
proofs ol Ins caparilv for commanding 
armies. He j,aw ihe oth.-r dci>ii(ie» 
were nwed by the iirescnce of Agesi- 
laiiM, and he was the only one who pre¬ 
served a proper dignity and freedom 
i>ol|i m Ins manner and propositions. 

r I m V "• *'!‘'our, not only 

Ol the IliehnjM, hnt of Greece in i!o- 
nerd; in which he ihowed that war 
Umded to aggrandize .Sparta, at the ex- 
pense of flu* olln r .Males ; and insisted 
that lilt* peace .sliouhi be foumled iiix.u 
justice ,and c<,i,ali,y ; because then only 
it would be la.siing, when all were put 
upon an equal footing. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks 
listened to linn with wotnler and great 
alfeniron, asked him, “ Whether he 
thought It just and equitable that tlie 
ciUes of Jjoeotia should bo declared 

+ Xenophon (Hcllen. 3a7, 12 Ed. St.) 
Myn it whs u he w&3 goiog Horn the (empU 
of VenuB to the* Bcoatc^houic* 

X Sonic niaDUBcripu lioTc it T^gyra; out 
Iwjre h no ncccBsity to alter the received read* 
Ing; though Palmer ioBUts bo much upon iu 
For that of Lcuctra waa certainly the fir^t 
pitched battle in which the Thcbant defeated 
the AthcoiaDB; ond they eflcctcd it at the 
first career* Besides, it appears from Xtno. 
phon, (licllcii* 349, 26.) that Agcsilau?! woa 
not then recovered of Uje sickiim mentioned 
in the Uxu 
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lire anti iinlrpcmlont ?“ Epaminnndas, 
V *tli {Treat rpatlin«‘.S'< aiul .spirit, an- 
HUi-rtMl liim withanotliorq'ie.stion. “ Do 
^.||| think, it n-usonable tliat all the 
cities ot' Lnroiiia shonhl be clcclareil 
inilo|)«-iMlcnt ?” Auesilaiis, iiicensod 
at tlii.s answer. .sfarto<l vip. an>l insisted 
ripnii hi.s ileelarinsr peremj>torily, 

“ W'liclher he a«:ie«Ml a perleet inde- 
petideiye for Reeolia?’’ and ICpiuni- 
noiitia.s replieil as Ijclore, “ On condi¬ 
tion yon put Laconia in the same state.” 
Asje.silans, innr exaspenited to tlie last 
<le^ree, and {ilad of a pretence against 
tlie 'i'tiebans. struck tlicir name out of 
tlie treaty, and deelare«l war acainst 
them upon the si)of. After the rest of 
the deputies lia<l sisjned such points as 
they could settle amicably. he disinissetl 
them, leaviiifT others of a moredillicult 
nature to be deci<le<l l)y the sword. 

.\s Cleombrolu.s Iiacl then an army 
in Plioci.s, the Ejihori .sent him orders 
to man h atjainst the 'I'hebans. At the 
same time they sent their commissaries 
to assemble the allies, v.!**' «crc ill 
inclined to the war, aiuI considered it 
as a jfri'al burden iijion tiiem, ihouuh 
they durst not c-onfradicl or oppo.se the 
Laced;emonians. Many inauspicious 
liijTUS and prodij;ies a|)peared, n_s we 
have obscrveil in the life oj Epaminon- 
da.s; and Protheus,'^ the Si>artaii, op¬ 
posed the war to the utmost of Ins 
power. Rut Agesilaiis could not be 
driven from his purpose. He i>rcvaileil 
to have hostilities commenced; in 
hopes, that while the rest of Greece 
wa.s ill a slate of freedom, and in alli¬ 
ance with Sparta, and the Thebans 
only cxcepteil, lie should have an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to chastise them. 
That the war was undertaken to gratify 
his resentment, rather than upon ra¬ 
tional motives, appears from hence: 
tlie treaty was concluded at Lacedm- 

* Protheus proposed that the Spartans 
should disband thvir army according to their 
engagement; that all the stales should carry 
tlieir contributions to the temple of Apollo, to 
be employed only in making war upon such as 
should oppose the liberty of the cities. This, 
he said, would give the cause the sanction of 
Heaven, and the states of Greece would at all 
times be ready to cmbaik in it. But the 
Suarians only laughed at tliis advice ; for as 
Acnophon adds, It looked as if the gods 
were already urging oa the IjaccdounoDians to 
tholt ruin.'* 


mon on the fourtccntli of June, and 
the Laceila:iumuaus wcie ileleatcd a, 
Leuctra on the 5 tli ui July; which 
was only twenty day.s alter. A thou¬ 
sand citi/ens of Lacedrcmoii were killed 
there, among whom were their ki g 
('leombrotus and the Howcr of their 
army, wlio fell by his side. 'Ilie beau¬ 
tiful (’leontmus, the son of Sphodr as, 
wa.s of tlie number: lie wa.s str ck, 
down three several time.'?, as he was 
lighting in ih-feiice of Iii.s prince, and 
rose up as often ; and at Instwas killed 
witli his sword in his hand.f 

After the J..:icpda*m<miaiis had re- 
ceiveil this unexpected blow, and the 
'i'hebans were crowned witli more lo- 
rious success than the Greeks had ever 
boasted, in a battle with Greeks, the 
.spirit and ilignitv of the vanquished 
was, notwithsiauding. more to be ad¬ 
mired and apnlaudetl than that of the 
conquerors. Ami, indetMl, if, as Xe¬ 
nophon says, “ Men of merit, in their 
convivial conversatioii.s, let fall some 
expressions that deserve to be remarked 
and preserved, certainly the noble be- 
liavinitr and the expressions of sucli 
persons, when .struggling with adver¬ 
sity, claim our notice much more.** 
\Vlicn the Spartans received the news 
of the overthrow at Leuctra, it hap¬ 
pened that they were celebrating a fes¬ 
tival, and the city was full of strangers: 
for the troops of young men and 
maidens were at their exercises in the 
theatre. The EpUori, though tliey 

-f- Epaminondas placed his best troops in 
one wing, and those he least dcpcndctl on in 
Uie Ollier. The former ho commanded in 
person, to the latter he gave directions, that, 
when they found tlie enemy’s charge too 
heavy, they should retire leisurely, so as to 
expose to them a sloping front. Clcombrolua 
and Archidamus, advanced to the charge with 
great vigour; but, as tlicy pressed on the 
Theban wing which retired, they gave Epa¬ 
minondas on opportunity of charging them 
both in Bank and front; which he did with 
so much bravery, that the Spartans began tc 
give way, especially after Clcombrolus waa 
slain, wnose dead body, however, they reco¬ 
vered. At length they were totally defeated, 
chiefly by the skill and conduct of me Theban 
general. Four thousand Spartans were killed 
on the field of battle; whereas the Thebans 
did not lose obove three hundred. Such was 
the fatal battle of Leuctra, wherein the Spar¬ 
tans lost their superiority in Greece, which 
they hod held neat five hundred yean. 
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immediately percei%'ed that tlieir aftnirs 
were ruined, and (Iiat fliev Imd lost (lie 
Empire of Greece, uoufd not suflTer 
(be sporty to break off, nor any of tlie 
ceremonies or deconitimis of the festi\al 
to be omitted; but having sent the 
names of the killed to their rcspcclive 
families, they stayed to see the excr¬ 
etes. the dances, and all other parts 
of tjie exhibition contliuled.* 

morning, tin- names of the 
kdied, and of lliose who survived the 
battle, being perfectly ascertained, the 
fathers and otiier relations of the dead 
appeared in public, an<l embraced earn 
othcrwltliacheerful airand a generous 
prtde; while the relations of tlie sur¬ 
vivors shiit tlicraseivcs up, as in lime 
o( niniirning. And if any one was 
O' '• I to go out upon business, be 
all ti,p tokens of sorrow and 
lnimih.Jtion botliin his speech and coun¬ 
tenance. riic difl'erence was still more 
remarkable among the matrons. They 
'vjio expectcil to receive their sona 
®bvn from the battle were melancholy 
and silent; whereas those who had an 
account that their sons were slain re¬ 
paired imniediatelv to the temples to 
return thaiik.s, and visited each other 
"'•th ®1| the marks of joy and elevation. 

The people, who wore now deserted 
bjr their allies, and expected that Epa- 
minondas, in the pride of victory, 
would enter Peloponnesus, called to 
mind the oracle, whicli tliey applied 
again to the lameness of Agcsilau.s. 

I lie 8cniple.s they had on this occasion, 
di.scouraged tlicm extremely, and they 
were afraiil the divine displeasure liad 
brought upon them (he late calamity 
f^f^r expelling a sound man from the 
Uirone, and preferring a lame one. in 
^de of the extraordinary warnings 
neav^ had giving tbera against it. 
iNeverthelcss, m regard of his virtue, 

• But where WM the merit of all this? 

^ /!“**.* have for its sup- 

fr\h« f ‘"“"‘‘hility or affl-clalion ? 

If they found any reason to rejoice in the 
glorious deaths of their friends and fcHow! 
cinrens, ceruinly the ruin of the suS wli 
M object sufflcicnUr serious to caU them from 
pursuiu of fesifvity! Bu^ Quot JupUer 
fmit pert^e pnu$ otmeniantt the 

j‘alou»7 drew upon 
them the Theban vai. and it seemed to W 

them, even when they had felt iu fatal 
CDflfcqucncef. 


Ins aiuhorijy, arul reno^, tlicv looked 
npon him as Mic only tmn nlm could 
retrieve dioirallairs; (tir» besides niarcln 
llicm uiidpr bis baniuTs us fbeir 
pniiro aii<l genorab tiu y applit^d to him 
in every internal <lis<irdrr nf (be com¬ 
mon wealtli. At present (boN uere at 

alossnbatto do with those'uho had 
iiod Inim the buttle. The I.areda *!no- 
iiians c<dl such persons In 

tliis case they <lul not elmoso set 
siicli marks ol disgrace upon thorn ns 
tlie laws directed, bccau.so (brv>vt re so 
nunierniis and pouerful, that there MsOs 
reason to appreliond it nuj;ht oceasion 
«an insurrertion : for siicb |)crsons are 
not only excluded all oflires, but it is 
infamous (o interniarrj uilb (hern. Any 
man that meets tboni is at liberty tn 
strike (licm. 'Hicy are obli^'ed t(raii- 
pear in forlorn manner, and in a \ile 
habit, uilh patches of divers colours; 
and to wear (heir beards half shavetl 
and half utishaved. 'Vo put so riijid a 
law as this in execution, at a time when 
the ofl'enders were so numerous^ ami 
when the commonuealth had so much 

was both iinpcli- 

tic and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourse 
to Agesilaus, and invested him with 
new powers of legislation. Ihit he, 
witlioiit making any addition, retrcncli- 
ment, or change, went into the a.ssem- 
tohl the Laced.Tnitinian.s, 

• Ihe laws should sleep that day. and 
resume (heir authority (lie day iVillow- 
ing, and retain it for ever.” Ily this 
me.aris lie preserved (n (lie side its law 
entire, a.s well as the ohnovious persons 
from infamy. 'I hen, in order to raise 
the youth out of the dejire.ssion and 
rnelanrliolv under which they laboured, 
he entered Arcadia at the head of (hem. 
He avoided a battle, indeed, with great 
care, but he took a little town of the 
Mantincans, and ravaged the flat coun- 
This restored Sparta to her spiriLs 
in some dcCTee, and gave her reason to 
hope that she was not absolutely lost. 

Scon afler thi^ Epaininondas and 
his allies entered ^conia. His infnn- 
trj- amounted to forty thousand men, 
exclusively of the lighl-«nncd, and fhoso 
who, without arms, followed only lb- 
plunder. For, if the whole were reck¬ 
oned, there were not fewer than seventy 

+ That !», pertOTU gcitrncd by (heir fff* 
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diousaiid that poured mto that country. 
I'lill six huii<lred years were elapsed 
tiiu e (lie first estahlislimcnt of the Do- 
Tfuiis in Lacedrrmon, an<l this was the 
i-st (ime. ill all that lon^ period, they 
#:ul seen an enemy in their territories; 
none ever dared to set foot in them 
liefore. Ihit now a new scene of hos¬ 
tilities appeared ; the confederates ad¬ 
vanced witlu'iit resistance, laying all 
waste with lire and sword, as far as the 
I'hirofas, and tlie very siibnrlis of 
Sparta. For. as 'rheopompus informs 
n-i, Agesilaus would not sulTer the La- 
cedfcmonians to engage with such an 
iin|)etuniis torrent of w.ar. lie con¬ 
tented hiinseli'mth placing his best in- 
fanfry in the middle of (he city, and 
other important i)o.s(.s; ami bore the 
menaces and insults of the Thebans, 
who called him out by name, as the 
firebrand which ha<l lighted up the war, 
and bade him fight for 1iis country, upon 
which lie had brouglit so many misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Agesilaus was etjually disturbed at 
■ he tumult and disonler within the city, 
the outcries of the old men, who mov¬ 
ed backwanlsaad forwards,expressing 
their grief and indignation, and the 
wild behaviour of the women, who 
were terrified even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy, and the flames 
which ascended around them. He was 
in pain, loo, for his reputation. Sparta 
was a great and powerful state at his 
accession, and he now .saw her glory 
wither, and his own boasts come to 
nothing. It seems, he had oflen said, 
“ No Spartan woman ever saw* the 
smoke of an enemy’s ettmp.” In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed 
witli Antnicidas, on the subject of va¬ 
lour, and said, ** We have often dri¬ 
ven you from the banks of the Cephi- 
sus,” Autaleidas answered, “ But we 
never drove you from the banks of the 
Eurotas.” Near akin to this, was tlie 
repartee of a Spartan of less note to a 
man of Argos, who said, ** Many of 
vou sleep on the plains of Argos.** fhe 
•Spartan answered, ** But not one of 
you sleeps on tlie plains of X^acedee- 
non.** 

Some say Antalcidas was then one of 
the Ephort, and that he conveyed his 
children to Cythera. in fear that Sparta 
would be taken. As tlie enemy pre¬ 
pared to pass the Eurotas, in order to 


attack the town itself, Agesilaus relim- 
qnished (lie other posts, and drew up 
nil his forces on an eminence in the 
mi«ldle of the city. It lianpcuied tliat 
the river was inMch swoln with the 
snow which had fallen in great quaii' 
titles, and the edd was more trouble¬ 
some to the Thebans than the rapiility 
of the current ; yet Epaminondas 
birded it at the head of his infantry. 
As lie was passing it, somebody pointed 
liiin out to Age-sllaus; who after having 
>iewed him for some (ime. only let fall 
this expression. “ O adventurous man!’* 
All the .ambiti<m of l’'paminomla3 was 
to come to an engagement in the city, 
and to erect a trophy there ; but liiuling^ 
he could not draw down Agesilaus 
from the heights, he ilecamped, ana 
laid waste the country. 

There had long been a disafleefed 
party in Lacedannon, and now about 
two hundred of that party leagued to¬ 
gether. and siezed upon a strong post, 
called tlie Issorium, m which stood the 
temple of Diana, 'fhe Lacedfenionians 
wanted to have the nlace stonned im¬ 
mediately: but Agesilaus, apprehensive 
of an iiisurreetioii in their favour, took 
his cloak aiul one .servant w ith him, and 
(old them aloud. “ That they had mis¬ 
taken (heir orders. I did not oriler 
you,” said lie “ to lake post here, nor 
all in any one place, but some there, 
(pointing to another iilace),. and some 
ill other quarters.” When they heard 
tiiis^ they were happy in thinking their 
design was not discovered; and they 
came out and went to several posts as 
he directed them. At the same timo 
lie lodged another coqis in the J^taorium, 
and took about fifteen of the mutineers, 
and put them to death in the night. 

Soon after this, he discovered ana 
ther, and much greater conspiracy ol 
Spartans, who met privately in a house’ 
belonging to one of (hem to consider 
of means to change the form of go¬ 
vernment. It was dangerous either to 
bring them to a trial in a time of so- 
much trouble, or to let their cabals nas. 
without notice. Agesilaus, therefore^ 
having consulted with Uie Ephorif pui 
them to death vvithout the formality o( 
a trial, though no .Spartan had evei 
siiftered in . that planner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burglv 
era and of the Ilelott who were enlisted 
^unk away from the town, and deserted 
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to tlu* enfinr, and (Iil> grtatly discou- 
ragtil Ids lorces, lit* ordered his ser¬ 
vants to go early in tlie inoriiing to 
flieir quarters, and where thev found 
any had deserted, to hide their arms, 
tiiat tiieir nutubera might not be 
known. 

Historians <!o not agree as to the 
time when the 'rhebans quilted Laeonia. 
tS<une say tlic winter soon forced tiiem 
to retire ; the Arcadians being inqiatient 
of a cam|)aign at that season, and 
falliug olV in a very disonicrly nidnner: 
otlicrs aflirm tliat tlie 'riiebans stayed 
lull thiee months; in wliicli time they 
laid waste almost all the couiitr)'. 'I'heo- 
jiompiis writes, llmt at the very junc¬ 
ture the governors of liojotia hiul sent 
tie'tn onlers to return, there came a 
Spartan, named Phnxus, on the part 
at Agesilaus, and gave tlu-m ten 
laienls to leave I^icoiiia. So lliat ac- 
fording to liitn, they not only executed 
all that tliey intendc*!, hut had monev 
Irom the enemy to defray the expeii.st-s 
ol their return. I'or my part 1 cannot 
C(»nceive how Thenpompus came to be 
accjuitiiited with tlii.s particular, which 
vtlier historians knew nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, however, 
dial Agesilaus saved Sparta by con- 
trulling his native passions of obstinacy 
and ainbiiioii, and pursuing no inea- 
Hures but what were safe. He could 
not, indeed, after the late blow, restore 
her to lierfonucr glor)- and power As 
hcaliiy bodies, long accustomed to a 
strict and regular diet, often linil one 
deviation from that regimen (alal, so 
wne miscarriage broiiglii that Jlourisliing 
»tate to decay. Nor is it to lie won. 
iered at. Their constitution was ud- 
liirably funned lor peace, for virtue, 
md harmony; but when they ^vanted 
*0 add to their dominion.^ force of 
onus, and to make acquisitions wliirh 
Lycurgus thought unnecessary to their 
liajipiness, they split upon that rock he 
hail warned them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service 
on account of his great age. JJut his 
son Archidainiis, having received some 
succours from Dionysius, the Siliciau 
tyninl, fought Uie Arcadians, and 
gained that which in called the tcarlcee 
oalllef for he killed g/cat numbers of 
tlie enemy, without losing a mau him* 
SL'lf. 

Nothing could alTurd a greater proof 


of the wi-akncss of Sparta than flm 
victory. it had bn'ii so roni- 

monaiidso natural .1 thing for the Spar¬ 
tans to coiupier, that on such occa¬ 
sions they otiiT' d no greati-r sacrifice 
than a cock ; the combatoiifs were not 
dated, nor those u)ir> r-coived the 
titlings ol vicitiry ovirjov.-.!, liven 
when that groat battle I'nt 'lit at 
■\Ia ntiiiea, which 'riiucvdicU s l,.(s so 
Well deS'-rilieil. the- Ejilmii ppi -i nied 
the person wlio brought llieni the lirst 
news ol their siicces-.. with n illiitig 
but a mess of meat from the [itibiic 
table. Hut now, w hen an accrxinl of 
tlii,-. battle was brought, ami Arcliidanius 
apnroaclied the town, they were not 
able to l oiitain llieiiisdves. Kirst his 
father advanced to meet him with tears 
ol joy, and alter him the magi-vlnites. 
Multitudes ol old men and of women 
Ihicked to tlie river, -stretching out 
their hands, and lilessing the gotls, as 
if Sparta had vyashed olV her late un¬ 
worthy stains, and seen her glory 
stream out afresh, 'I'dl that hour the 
men were so mncli ashamed of the loss 
they had sustained, that, it is said, 
they could not even carry it with an 
unembarrassed countenance to the 
Women. 

^Vhen Epaminoiidas re-esUibllshed 
Messene, ami the ancient inhabitants 
rcfimied to it Irom nil (piartcrs, the 
Spartans had not courage to oppose 
him in the held. Hut it gave them 
great concern, and tliey could not look 
ujion Age.silaiis without anger, when 
they considered that in his reign they 
had lost a country full as extensive as 
Laconia, ;uid .superior in fertility to 
all the provinces of Greece ; a country 
whose revenues tliey had long called 
their own. For this rea.son, Age.silau8 
rejected the jieace which the Thebans 
oll'ered him; not choosing formally to 
give lip to llicm what they were in fact 
possessed of. lint while he was con* 
tending foi what be could not recover, 
lie was near lo.Hing8pur(n itself, through 
the sujicnor generalship of his adver¬ 
sary/'. The Mautineaiis had senamted 
again from tJieir alliance with'I'hebes, 
and called in the Lacedu^moniuns to 
their assistance. Enainiiiondas being 
apprised that Agesilaus was upon his 
march to Mantiiiea, decaiiijied t'rom 
Tcgea in the night, unknown’to the 
Manliaeaits, and took a dillerent road 
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fo LnrejKTinon. fro.n (lint \<;esil:ins 
xvas njKui; so (lint not)iiii<; nns more 
likely tlinii that lie u »ml(l lin\ <• come upon 
the city in (liis (lel'enreless state, nncj 
have (nkeii it«itheaso. Rnf Jvitliyniis 
•t ’I'liespine. ns ('nllistiu-nes relates it, 
or .some ('n-tan. areor<lin'i fo Xetio- 
phoii. inlormeil Aijesiiniis of the design, 
who sent a liorseinan Ic* ntnrm (he «*itv, 
tind not hmi^ alter entered it himself 
In a little tmi«* the I liehans passed 
the 1-eirotas. and aftaeked the (own. 
Affesilaiis ilefeiided it Avitli a vijiour 
nho\eliis years. He saw that this was 
not (lie time (as it ha<l heen) for .safe 
rtnd cautions measures, hut rather for 
the boldest and most flesper.'te elfojts; 
tnsomnei) (hat (he means in uhieh lie 
had never helore placed an\ eonliih'iice. 
or made (he least use of, staveil olT 
Ihe present danjjer. and snatched the 
town out ol (he hands of E)Kiminondns. 
i Ic erecleil a Iropliy upon (he oreasion, 
ftn<l .shoued the children and the 
women Innv ^d<iriously the Spartans 
rewarded (heir country for their eilnea. 
lion. An hiilamus pn-atly flistlni'iiished 
liiinseli (hat day, hotli by his conrajje 
tiinl ajfibty. tlviii" (hnui^h (he bv-lanes, 
to meet the einuny wh<-n (liey pressocl 
the hardest, and ever\ where repulsing 
tiuin uitli his little band. 

lint Isadiis, tiu‘son ot I’lurluMas, was 
(he inostextraoriiiimryand siriking.spee- 
tacle, not onlv to liis countrymen, lint to 
the enemy, lie was tall and beautiful in 
his person, and Just growing from n l>oy 
Into a man, which is the time the human 
Ilower has the greatest charm. Hewas 
>Yi(hon( either arms or clothes, naked 
and newly anointed with oil; only he 
had a spear in one hand and a sword in 
the other. In this condition he rushed 
out ol his hou.se, and having made his 
way through the combatants, he dealt 
his deadly blows among the enemy’s 
milks, striking down every man he 
engaged with. V'et he rcceivc<l not 
one wound himself; whether it was 
that heaven preserved him in regard to 
his valour, or whether he appeared to 
lus adversaries as something more than 
human. It i.s said, the Ephori ho¬ 
noured him with a chaplet for the great 
things he had performed, but, at (he 
same Unve lined him a thousand 
arachinns for daring to appear without 
iiis armour. 

Some days after tliis there was ano¬ 


ther l>?i(llc before ^lantinea. Kpami- 
nondas, after baviiig rout -d llie lirst 
battalions, was verj eager in the pur* 
.suit; when a Spartan, nameil Anti- 
crates, turned sliort, and gave him a 
wound with a .spear, according to Dio 
.scoridcs. or, as others say, with \ 
.s\yor«l ;* and. indeed, (he descendants 
of Anlieralcs are to this day calleil 
tn/ir/ifcrioucs, /tiroi-dsmcu, in i.«aceda‘- 
inon. 'I'liis action nnp<-ared so great, 
and was so acceptable to tlic Spartaii-s, 
on account nl (heir fear of Kpami* 
noiulas, that they decreed groat ho. 
nonrs and rewar<!,s to Anticrates, and 
an evomptiou Irom taxes to his pos¬ 
terity; one of which, named Calli¬ 
crates,f now enjoys that privilege. 

^ After (his battle, and llic death of 
Epamiiiondas, (lie Greeks concluded a 
peace. Rut Agesilaus, under pretence 
that the Messeniaiis were not a state, 
insisted tiiat (hey slionld not be coin- 
prchcndiMl in (he treaty. All the rest, 
houtwer, admitted (hem to take the 
oath, ns one ol the .state.s; and (he 
Lnccdicmonians withdrew, intending 
to contimie (he war, in hopes of reco¬ 
vering Messenia. .Agesilan.s could not 
Iherelore be considered but as violent 
and obstinate in his temper, and insa¬ 
tiably lond of hostilities, .since be took 
every method to obstruct the general 
pence, and to protract (he war; though 
at the same time, through want of 
money, he was forceil to borrow of his 
Iricnd.s, and to demand nnrcnsoiinblo 
subsidies from tlie people. This was 
at a time too, when he liad the fairest 
oimortunity to extricate himself from 
all his distresses. Bcside.s, after he 
had let slip the power, which never 
before was at such a height, lost so 
many cities, and seen his country de¬ 
prived of the superiority both at sea 
and land, shonhl he liave wrangled 
about the property and the revenues of 
IVIesscnc? 

_ He still lost more reputation by tak¬ 
ing a command under 'I'achos, tlie 
^(.gyphan chief. It was not thought 
suitable^ to one of the grentest cna- 
TOcters in Greece, a man who harl filled 
the whole w’orM with his renown, to 

^ Siciilu3, attributes this action 

to unllus^ the son of Xenophon, who he 
MTS, was killed immediately af^r. Buc 
Flu torches account seems better grounded* 

+ Near five Imndred years after. 
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Dire out his person, to give Ins name 
wid Lis interest fora pecuniary consi. 
deration, and to act as captain of a 
banil of mercenaries, fora l)arl>ari;m, 
a rebel against tlie king his master. 
Had he , now lie uas upwards of cijrlily, 
and his badv full of wounds an.) scar.-), 
accepti'd ai^ain ul (lie appointment of 
captain-genend, to light for the liber¬ 
ties of Greece, bis amliition, at that 
time of day, Mould init lia\c !>ecn en¬ 
tirely unexceptionable. Tor even ho¬ 
nourable pursuit.s must have their limes 
and seasons to give them a pro)>rie(y ; 
or rather iiropricty, ami the avoiding of 
all extremes, is the characteristic uliicli 
distiiigulshes honourable pursuits from 
the dishonourable. But Agesilaus uas 
not moved by this consideration, nor 
did lie think any jniblic serN ireiiuu orlhy 
ol liim ; he (iioiiglit it much more un- 
becotiiirig to lead an inactive life at 
home, and to sit down ami wait till 
rleatli should strike his blow. He 
tlierelore raiseil a body of merce¬ 
naries, ami litlcd out a fleet, with 
the money which 'I’arhos haii sent 
him, and then set sail; taking vvith 
liim thirty Spartans for his counsellors, 
a.s Ibnncrly. 

Upon bis arrival in TEgypt, all the 
great ollicers of the kingdom came im¬ 
mediately to j>ay their court to him. 
Indeed, the name and character of 
Agesilaus had raised great expecta¬ 
tions in the Egyptians in general, and 
they crovvded to the shore to get a .siglit 
of him. But when tliev beheld no pomp 
or gramleiir of appearance, ami saw 
only a little old man, and in mean 
attire, seated on the grass by the sea- 
side, they could not help regarding the 
thing in a ridiculous light, and observ¬ 
ing, that this was the very thing repre- 
Miilcd in llie falile,* “ The mountain 
had brought forth a mouse.” 'I’liey 
were still more surprised at his want of 
politeness, w hen they brought him such 
presents a.s were commonly made to 
*t*^*JEPr* of distinction, he took only 
the flout, the ve«l, and the geese, and 
refused llie pasties, the sweet meats, 
and perfumes ; and when they pre.sscd 
Dim to accept them, he said, “ 'I’hey 
might carry them to tlie I/elolt." Theo- 
phraslu.s tells us, he was pleased with 
* Athensus nukes Tochos ssy this, and 
Agesilaus answer, ** You will find me a Uoo 
hy and by," 


the jxihiirva, on arroimf cf its thin 
and pliant texture, vvhicli iiidile it 
very proper for cliaplcts ; and. when 
lie leit Jmivj)! he Juskid (he king for 
some of it. 

'i’achosvvas preparing fur the war* 
am! Agtsihms, ui)oii jomii.i; him. waa 
greaib, liisappoiiiud at limiing 1,,- had 
not tlie cominaml of all tlu- furies given 
luin, but only lliat oi tlie iiitrcciiarics 

'‘‘‘hrias, the Atlieiiiaii, v.a:% mlimnil: 
jachos, however, reserved to liiiUM-lf 
the cliiel direction, both at sea and 
land. Ibis was the lirst di.si'grei able 
rircumslancc that oirufrui f.. Age¬ 
silaus; and Olliers .s'*ou fnllowed. ‘1 liy 
vanilv ami iiisoleme of (lie Kgvptiau 
gave him great pain, Imt he was ioived 
to bear lliem. He consented to sail 
With him against tlie l^hu iiicians; ami, 
conirar> to his dignity and nature, 
subimlteil to the barbarian, till he could 
hnd an opportunity to .shake off his 
yoke. 'I hat opportunity soon presented 
it-self. Nectanabis, cousin of Tachos, 
who commamled part of the forces* 

was proclaiiue<l kin if by 

the Ltcyjifijins. 

In coiiseiiucnce of this, Nectanabis 
sent etnbas.sadors to Agesilaus, to en¬ 
treat his assistance. He made (lie same 
application to Cliobrias, and promised 
them both great rewards. 1'achos was 
ajiprised ol these prmeediugs, and 
begged of them not to abandon him. 
Cliabnas listened to his request, and 
endeavour. d also to appease (he re¬ 
sentment of Agesilaus, and keep him 
to (he can.se he had embarked in. Age- 
Mlaii.sanswered, “ As for > oti.Chabrias, 
you came here as a volunteer, and, 
jlierefore, may act as y on lliink proper; 
but 1 vyas .sent by my country, upon 
the application of the Egyptians, fora 
generdl. It would not then be right to 
commence hostililiesagjiinsl Uie people, 
to wlioin I was sent as an assisbint, 
except Sparta .sliouhl give me such 
orders.” At the same time he sent some 
cf Ills oflicers home, with iiistrucliona 
to accuse Tachos, and to defend llio 
cause of Nectanabis. The two rival 
kings also applied to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians; the one as an ancient friend and 
ally, and the other sis one who had a 
greater regard for Sparta, and would 
give her more valuable proofs ol hi^ 
attachment. 

'Hie Lacedaemonians gave the Egyp. 
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ti:in <lcjmtics ihc liearinff. an<l this 

t iublic aiiswi-r, *' 'i'liat they sliould 
L*ave (be business to the care o( Ape- 
silaiis.” Ibit tbf-ir jtrivate instructions 
to bini were. “ to <li* xvbat should ap¬ 
pear most advantageous to Sparta.'’ 
.\(;esilaus liad no s»»oaer rc<H-i>e<l ibis 
order, than be uilUdrcw uilb bis iiier- 
cenaries, and went over to Nectanabis; 
coverinu tliis straiific and scandalous 
proceediii;.' nilii tlie pretence of acting 
in tiie best manner for bis country 
when (bat sbybt veil is taken oil, its 
right nanir is ireadiery. ainl base de¬ 
sertion. It is irne, llu' Lai eibrinonians 
by placing a regard to the advantage 
(d' tbeir eoiinlrv. in ibe first rank of 
honour and virtue, left themselves no 
criterion of justice, but tlienggramli/.e- 
ineni of Sparta. 

'l aebos, thus abandoned by (be iner- 
cenavies. t«iok to (light. Hut. at the 
same tune, (here rose up in Mendcs 
another eompelilor, to disjmie the 
crown with Neelaiiabis; an<l that coin- 
|)etili>r advanced with a hundred tlioii- 
saiifl men. vvluun be bad .soon assem¬ 
bled. Neelaiiabis, to encourage Age- 
^ilaMs, represeiitcul to biiii, tliat tbnugb 
(he numbers <d (be « nen»y weri’ great, 
(lu*y were only a mi\e<l mullitude. and 
many of ibeiii mechanics, who were to 
be de.spiseil for tbeir utter ignorance 
of war. “ It i.s not tbeir numbers,” 
said Agt'silaus, ** that I fear, Imt that 
ignomnee and inexperience, yon men¬ 
tion. vvliieb renders (hem incapable of 
being practised upon bv art or strata¬ 
gem: Inr (hose con only be exercised 
with success upon such ns^ having skill 
enougii to suspect the designs of their 
enemy, form scheme.*) to countermine 
•iiin. and in the mean time, are catight 
by new contrivances. Hut he who has 
iieillttT cx])ec(ntion nor suspicion of 
(hat sort, gives his adversary no more 

* Xenophon has succeeded well enough in 
defending Agesilaus with respect to his un. 
dcTinking the expeditions Into Egypt. He 
represents him pleased with the hopes of 
making Tachos some return for his many 
services to the Laccdaimonians; of restoring, 
through his means, the Greek cities in Asia 
ui Uicir liberty, and of revenging the 111 ofBccs 
done tile Spartans by the king of Persia. But 
it was in vain for that historian to attempt to 
exculpate him, with respect to his deserting 
Tachos, which Plutarch justly treats as an 
act of treachery. 


opportunity than be who stands still 
gives to a wrestler.” 

Soon after (he adventurer of Meiides 
sent persons to .sound Agesilaus, This 
alarmed Nectanabis: ami when Age¬ 
silaus advised him to give battle im- 
inedialely, and not to protract tlie war 
vvitli men who bad seen mi .service, bul 
who, by (be advantage of iuimbcr.s, 
might ilraw a line of circumvallation 
about bis trenches, ami prevent him in 
ino.st of bis operatiiuis; then bis (ears 
and suspicions increased, ami [ml him 
upon the expedient of retiring into a 
large and well forlilied (own, Agesilaus 
could not Well ilige.st (bis instance of 
tlistrust; yet be was :isbamed to change 
sides again, and at last return wiilumt 
elVerting any thing. He therefore fol¬ 
lowed Ills standard, and entered the 
town with him. 

However, when (be enemy came up, 
ond began to open tbeir trenches, in 
order to enclose him, the Egyptian, 
afraiil of a siege, was iiiclincfl to conic 
immediately to an engagement; and 
(he (s recks were of bis opinion, IxH'ause 
there was no gren( (piaiilitv of provisions 
in the place. Hut Agesilaus opposed 
it; and the Egyptians, on that account, 
looked upon him in a worse light than 
before, not scrujiling to call him a 
traitor to their king, 'riiesc censures 
he now bore with |)atience, because lie 
was wailing a favourable nioinunt for 
putting in execution a design he had 
formed. 

The design was this. Hie enemy, 
as we have observed, were drawing a 
deep trench round tue walls, with an 
intent to shut up Nectanabis. When 
they had proceeded so far in the work 
that the two ends were almost ready to 
meet, a.s soon ns night came on, Age¬ 
silaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and 
then went to the Egyptian, and said. 

Now is the time, young man, for you 
to save Yourself, which 1 did not choose 
to speak of sooner, lest it should be 
divulged and lost. The enemy with 
tlieir own hands have worked out your 
security, by labouring so lon|^ upon the 
trench, that the part which is hnished 
will prevent our suirering by their nnm- [ 
bers, and the space which is left puts 
it in our power to light them uponN 
equal terms. Come on men i now show\ 
your courage: sully out along with us, 
with the utmost vigour, and save both 
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■jotirself and yo» army. The enemy 
vill not dare to stand us in front, and 
oiir flanks are secured by the trench.” 
Nertanahis non-, a<lmiring his c.ipa- 
cit)-, put himself in the middle of 
the Greeks, atid, advancing; (o the 
f.hartje, easil> routed all that opposed 
him. 

.Vsesilaus havini; thus gained the 
prince’s confidence, availetl himself 
once more fd the sante slritagem, as a 
wrestler somctiirn-s uses the same slight 
twice in one day. JJy sometimes pre¬ 
tending to lly, an<l .sometimes facing 
about, he drew the enemy's nhoh- army 
into a narrow phacc, enclosed uith two 
<li(clies that were very «leep, and fidl 
of u-at<T. W'licii he saw tlieiii (luLS en- 
taiigl. tl, he ad\aijced to the charge, 
with u front equal to theirs, and 
secured by the nature of the ground 
against being stirroiindetl. 'I'he con¬ 
sequence «as, that they made but 
Jtttle resistaiieo: miinbers were killeil, 
and the rest lied, and were entirely 
put to the roiiL 

I hc KgvpLian, thus successful in his 
affairs, and liniily established in his 
Kingilom, had a grateful sense of the 
services of Agesilaus, and pressed him 
fo spend the winter with him. But he 
hastened his return to Sparta, on ac¬ 
count of the war she had upon her 
liamls at home; for he knew that her 
tiimnccK were low. 'hough, at ibcsame 


time she found it neressary to employ 
a body of meir.->iiarics. Ncctanabis 
dLSDiissc-il hint with great marks of h(v- 
iiour, and, besides orher presents, (tir- 
iiished him with two Imudrcd and thirty 
talents ol silver, f<*r the expenses of the 
Greci.an war. But, as it was winter, he 
met w iih a storm w hich tirov c him tipon 
a desert slmrc in Africa, called the 
Ilavtn of Mondoui! and tiu-re lie died, 
at the age of eightv-vears ; ofwliich he 
had reigned forty-one in Ltueda imui. 
About thirty years of that time he 
rnailc the greatest figure, both as to 
reputation and power, being looked 
iiptm as commander in chief, and. .as 
it were, king of Greece, till the battle 
of Leucints 

It was the cuatoin of the Spartans to 
burv' persons of ordinary rank in llic 
ilace where they expired, when they 
ia|ipened to die in a foreign country, 
but to carry the corpses of their kings 
home. And as the attendants of 
Agesilaus had not hoiiev to preserve 
the body, they embalmed it with 
luelted wax, and so <-onveyed it to 
LAceda-nion. Jlis son .\rcliidnmus suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown, wliicli de.scejuh-d 
ill his family to AgU, the fifth from 
Agesilaus. '1 his Agis, the third of tli.ll 
name, was assassinated by Leonidas, 
for attempting to restore the ancient 
diseinliiie of Sparta. 
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I UK pconlo of I?ome appear, from iJie 
first to i.ave been aflecte.! touarcis 

' Prnm7i’ ^ manlier as 

Promelliens 111 yliscliyins. was fownnls 

IJv7r7'T I •’ 7*^" de¬ 

livered Inin from bis chains, be says. 

The sire I haled, but the son I love.* 

J^oinans entertain a 
stronger and more rancorous hatred for 
anj general than for Strabo, the father 
of Pompey. While he lived indeed 
they were afraid of his nbililjes as a 

but^un’ liatl great talents for war; 

by a stroke of lightning, they dragged 
Ins corpse from tlie bie?, on the ^^10 

treated it with^the 
greatest indignity. On the other hand 

«o man ever experienced from the same 

Komans an attachment morl callv 
fiegim, more disinterested U all the 

Sian Po^;. fortune, 

bit thJl ‘"sat'able avarice: 

flffLV- r 'Yf® of their 

affection for his son j his temperate way 

of hvmg. his application to martiiS 
^ Hercules, the sou o Jupiter, ic 


exercises his eloquent and persuasive 
address. Ins strict lidhonfamldadolity,. 

and the easiness of access to him npo» 
all occasions ; for no man wa.s ever Jess 
imporlnnafe ,n asking favours, or iiu7e 
gnicions in conferring them. When 

inH® k’ ".dhoiit arrognnee^ 

di^nilv^^” received, it A^as with 

In Ill's youth he had a very engaging 
countenance, «dnch spoke for linn be^ 
lore he opened his lips. Vet that grace 
of aspect was not nnatteiided with dig¬ 
nity, and amidst his youlliful bloom 
there was a venerable and princely air. 

whiH “Y "«‘Vra»y.c«rled a little beTore; 
><hicli, together with the shining moiJ 

ture and quick turn of his eye, pro- 

duc^ a stronger likeness of Alexander 
the Great, than that which appeared in. 
the sUtues of that prince. So that 
some seriously gave him the name of 

A exander. and he did not refuse it; 

others npplied it to )nm by way of ridi¬ 
cule. And Lucius Philippus,f a man 
of consular digmty, as he was one day 
pleading for him said, “It was nn 

too^lT 7"^*®*^* courtesan, 

took a pleasure in her old age, in 

f Lucius Marcus Philippus, one of tha- 

momerAtila. Horace speaks of him, lib. t 
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epeakinj; of the commerce she had 
widj Ponippy ; and she used to say she 
could never quit liis ernhnices without 

S 'vinfj him a hite. She added, that 
einiiiiiis, one ot Poiupey’s acquaint* 
Mce, had a passion ff)r her, and tjave 
her muclj trouble with his solicitations. 
At last, she told him. she could not 
consent on account of Ponipey. i'j)on 
which he applied to Pompe'v for his 
permission, and lie jrave it 'liini. but 
never approaclieil la-r afterwards, 
though he seemed to relaiu a regard 
lor her. She bore the loss of him, not 
with the slifrht iineasim-ss of a jirosti- 
tute, but was long sick ihroiii'lj sorrow 
and regret. It is said that Flora uas 
80 celebrated for her lieauiy au<l line 
bloom, that wiicii Ca'ciiius .Metellus 
adorned the temple .>r Castor ami 
Pollux with statues and jiaintings, he 
gave her piicture a place among them. 

JJemetnus, one of l>om|ie)’s freed- 
meii, who had great interest with him, 
and who died worth four thousaiul 
talents, had a wife of irresistible beauty. 
I ompej , on that account, behaved to 
lier w'ith less politeness than was natu¬ 
ral to him. that he might not apipear to 
be caught by her clianiis. Hut though 
lie took his rueasures with so iiiiuh 
care and caution in this respect, lie 
could not oscajie the reiisiire of his 
enemies, who accused him of a com¬ 
merce with married women, and .said 
he often neglected, or gave up points 

4 e jmblic, to gratil) his 

mistresses. 

^ As to the simplicity of his diet, there 
IS a remarkable saving of Ids upon 
record. In a great illness, when his 
apnetite was almost gone, the phvsirbii 
ordered him a ihnish. His servants, 
'J*‘1**‘0'* fouml there was not one 
to be had lor money, for the season 
waa past. They were tnfonned, how¬ 
ever, (hat Luculliis had them all the 
year in his menageries, 'l liis being 
reported to Pompey, he said, “ Hoes 
Pompeys life depend upon the 
luiupy of Luculliis ?” Then without 
any regard to the physician, he eat 
•ometlung that was easy to be had. Hut 
Uu^iappeiied at a later period in life. 

While he was verv young, and 
•erved under his father, who was 
carrying on Uie waragainst Cinna,’ one 

• In the rear of Rome COO. And ai 
eompey vm born the eanic year vith Cieero 


I.,m-ii:-» 'i erentiiis was his eomnoli-, ami 
they slept in the same tnit. l liis I'c- 
reiitius, gained by Ciiina'.s luoiuy. un¬ 
dertook to as,',as-.iiiale Pouipev, while 
Olliers set lire to the gomTaVs tent, 
Poinpev got inform,iii ..11 of this when 
he wa.s at supper, ami it <lid not put 
him in the least confu.sloii. lie drank 
more freely, and <aressed 'I'erentius 
more tlian usual; but when llii \ were 
to have gone to rest, he sl.-l-- nut of 
the tent, and wtnt ami |>I:iiile<l a guanl 
about liis latluT. I Ins ilonc, he w aitetl 
fpiietly for the event. 'IVreiitios, as 
soon as he llioiight Poinj)eywa> asleep, 
drew liis sword, and stabbeil the co¬ 
verlets of tile bed in many places, ima¬ 
gining that he wa.s in it. 

Immediately aftiT this, tlierevvas a 
great nmfinv in tlieraiup. '1 he soldiers, 
who haled tln-ir general, were di-ter- 
mined to go over to the enemy, ami 
began to strike tliea- lent.s ami lake up 
their arms, 'I'lie general, lireailiug the 
Ininult, did not dare to make his appear 
ante. Hut I*ompey was ev ery w here ; ho 
begged of UifMu vvith tears to stay, and 
at la.st tbrew himself upon his face in 
the gateway, dliere no lay weeping, 
and bidding them, if tliey would go 
out, tread upon him. U|)oii (his. they 
Were ashaim-d (o jiroroeil, and all ex¬ 
cept right hundreil, returni;d and re- 
coneileil themselves to their general. 

After the ilealli of Stralio, a charge 
wa.s laid fliai he hail converted the pub¬ 
lic iiioncy to liis own use, and Pompey, 
a-s Ills b- ir. was obliged to answer it. 
Upon inquiry, he fouml (hat Alexander, 
one ill the enfranchised slaves, hod 
secreted most of the money; ami he 
look rare to inform the magistrates of 
the jinriieiilars. ilewa.sacciiscd, how¬ 
ever, himsell, of having taken some 
hunting.nets and books out of the 
spoil.s of Asealnm ; and, it is true, his 
father gave (hem to him when he took 
the place I but he lost them at the re¬ 
turn ol Ciiiria to Home, when (hat ge- 
iieral’s creatures broke into and pil- 
laged Ills house. In (his aftair, he 
maintiincd the combat well with his 
adversary at Uie bar, and showed an 
acutciiessaiid firmness above his years; 
which gained him so much applause 
that AutUtius, the prador, wlm bad 

vifc In the year of Rome 647, he nm»t, In'** 
this war wiib Cinoa, have ticcn nineteen 
Tears old. . -- 
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(hi* lirnriuff of the cnuse, conrel^Pil an 
at]« < lion lor him. an l olVoroil liiin 111*4 
•hiiii'liter ill inarri iiT**. I lit* j)ro|iosal 
aci or«liiii;!y wa^ inaih* to liis Irii’iul?*. 
Pmnv.oy an optcil il ; ami the treaty 
»\as comlmlod |)rivat<*ly. ‘Flu* inople, 
however, had so;*n* notion of the (hiiig 
from the pains wInch Aiitistiiis took, lor 
Pompev ; atul at last, vvlien he pro- 
iiouiii ed tlie .sentence, in tlie name ot 
all the jtul"o.s. by vvliich Poinpey was 
accpiitted, the innititnde, a.s it were, 
\iivon a si^'iial ijivcn. broke out in the 
old marriat'e arcl.nnation <d' Tulftnio, 

'I'he origin of tin* term is said to have 
been this. \\'hen the prinripal Womans 
seized the daughters of the Saliiiio.s, 
will) were come to see the games they 
were celebrating to entraj) them, some 
lierdsnn II and shepherds laid hold of a 
virgin r<-markably tall ami handsome; 
and lest she slioiiM 1)0 taken from them 
ns they carrieil her oil, they eri«*<l all 
the way lli<*y went, 'J'aldsiu. 'Falasins 
was a young man, nniver.-«ally belov d 
Htul adniireil: therefore, all who heard 
lliem, delighted with the intention, 
joined in (lie ery, and accompanied 
them with plamlil.s. 'I'liey (ell ns (he 
marriage of 'I’alasins proved lorliinate, 
and thence ;dl bridegrooms, liy way of 
niirili, were uch omed with that accla- 
inaiioii. This is the most probable nc- 
connt 1 can find of the term.* 

Pompey in a little time married An 
tistia; and afterwards repaired to 
Cinna’s camp. But finding some un¬ 
just charges laid against him there, he 
took the lirst private opportunity to 
withdraw. A.s lie was no where to be 
found, a nimoiir prevailed in tlie array, 
that Ciiina had put the young man to 
death; upon which, numbers who 
haled Cinna, and could no longer bear 
with his cruelties, attacked his quarters. 
He rted for liis life; and being over- 
lakcn by one of the inferior officers, 
who pursued him with a drawn sword, 
he fell upon his knees and oHered him 
his ring, which was of no small value. 
The ollicer answered with great fero- 
•city, I am not come to sign a con* 
Iract, but to punish an impious and 
lawless tyrant,** and then killed him 
upon the spot. 

Such was tlie end of Cinna; after 
whom Carbo, a tyrant still more savage, 

* Sec more of this in the life of Romulus. 


took the reins of government. It was 
ixii long, however, before Sylla re- 
turneil to Italy, to the great satisfaction 
of most of tlie Homans, w ho, in their 
present unhappy cirruins(anres,thought 
the rhaiige of their master tio smal’ 
advantage. To such a dc.sperate state 
had ihv'ir calamities brought them, tluit 
no longer lioi)ing for lil)erty, they 
sought only the most tolerable scr- 
vi(ii(l<*. 

At that time Pompey wa.s in the 
I^iccne, vvhiilier he hail retire<l, partly 
bccau.se lie had lands there, but more 
on account of an ohl nlt.achment which 
the cities in that <listrict had to his 
family. As lu* observed that the best 
anil most consiilerable of the citizens 
left (heir houses and took refuge in 
Sylla's caiiij) a.s in a port, he resolved 
to do (lie same. At the same time he 
thouglit it did not become him to go 
like a fugitive who wanted protection, 
but rather in a r*'speetal)le tnaiiner at 
the head of an army, lie (lien-fore 
tried what lev ies he could make in the 

i’icene,t uud the iienpic veacbly nv 
paired to his standard ; rejei ling the 
applirations of C’arlio. On lliw occa- 
Hioi). one Viiidiiis happening to say, 
** I*oinpey is just come from under the 
hands of the peilagogue, and .all of a 
sudden is become a demagogue among 
you,'’ they were so provoked, that they 
fell upon liiin and rut him in piecCvS. 

I'lius Poinpey at the age of twenty- 
three. without a commission from anv 
superior authority, erected himself 
into a general; and liaving placed his 
(ribuiuu in the most public part of the 
great city of Auximum, by a formal 
decree commanded the VNitidii, two 
brothers who opposed him in behalf of 
Carbo, to depart the city. He enlisted 
soldiers; he appointed tribunes, cen¬ 
turions, and other officers, according 
to the cstn))lished cu.stom. He did tlie 
same in all the neighbouring cities ; for 
the partisans of Carbo retired and gave 
place to him, and the rest were glad 
to range themselves under his banner. 
So that in a little time he raised three 
complete legions, and furnished him¬ 
self with provisions, beasts of burden, 
carriages; in short, with the wholeap* 
paratus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylb* 
^ Now the March of Ancon*. 
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not bv hastv ninrclios. nor as if lie 
w^-^iUed til conceal lutiisell'; for Ijc 
filopped by the way to harass tlie 
enemy, ami attempted to draw olV iVimi 
Carbo all the parts ol Italy tliroii;^li 
whicli lie pa&sed. At la,>i. three 
norals ol* the opfiosite party, (\iritnja, 
Ciidius, and Brutus, came against him 
alt at once, not in Inmt, or in one 
body, but they hemmed him in with 
(heir three armies, in hopes to<lomo- 
JLsl) him eIiti^el^, 

pc injicy. far from being lerrilied, as- 
eeinblffi all bis ftjrees, and tii-nged 
the army ol‘ Hrutiis at the bead ol liis 
ca\alry. 'I be (•aiiii'.Ii liorse on tlic 
eneiu) ’s si<le suslaiin d tlie first sbork; 
but Poiiipey atlaeked the foreninst of 
fliem. «bo was a man of proiligious 
Btrenglb, and brought biin dnwn willi 
n push <il Ins spear. I be rest iinnie- 
diatily lied, and threw the isifanlry' 
into .siirb di.s<<rder. ibat the wliole was 
s<K)n jitil t(j lligbt. 'I’bis pnxhiced so 
great a quarrel among tlie three gene¬ 
rals, lliai ilie.N parted, ami look sepa- 
nite routes. In consequence of Bbieh, 
tiie eilies ctuicluding lliat the fears of 
the fuemy liad iiiaile them part, 
adopted the interest of I'oinpey. 

Not long alter, Scipio, (he consul, 
ailvjineed to engage him. Hut before 
the infantry were near enough to dis- 
eliarge ibeir lances, Scipio's soldiers 
saluted (hose of Pompey, and eanjc 
o%er to ihein. Seipio, therefore, was 
forceil to fly. At last Carlin .sent a 
lorge body of ca\alry against Pompey, 
near the river Arsis, lie gave llieiii 
«o warm a reception, that they were 
soon broken, and in the pursuit drove 
tliem upon imjirdclicsible ground; so 
that finding it im[ios.sible (u escape, 
they surrendered themselves with llicir 
arms and horses. 

Sylla liad not yet been informed of 
these transactions; but upon the first 
news of Pompey's being engage<i with 
60 many adversaries, and such re¬ 
spectable generaJs.he dreaded the con- 
sec^uence, ajid marched with all expe¬ 
dition to his assistance. Pompey, 
having intelligence of his approach, 
ordered his oflicere to see that tlie 
troops were armed and drawn up in 
such a manner as to make Uie hand¬ 
somest and most gallant appearance 
before the commander in cliicf. For 
becxiiected great honours from him. 


Mid ho obloim-1 grti'l- r. S\)Io no 
soon, r .'iiw Poiiqioy advam iug to iiu ;-l 
him, with an army in ox. i-llont confu- 
lioii, both as t<> .>ge and mzc of (lie 
men, and llie spirilN whioli miocoss liad 
given thi-m, tlun In- ali:;hl.-<l: niid 
upon being saluted <>t r<'urae 1% Poni- 
pev ;ls r/ilur, he refurne.l hi' 'ulu- 
tation witli the same lillc: lle nghtio 
one imagined that hewnul l ha\e ho 
iionred a young man, not u t a.linitl. d 
into the >euale. wilh a title f.'r wlm li 
he v.as C' lileinling witli the Sripios 
anil ilic iM.irii. 'i'he re.'f of his tielia- 
V ionr was as nspeetahh- as dial in the 
first inlerview. He used tori'*- up and 
um-«i\er his lieail. wln'iiever Pompey 
came to him; whicli lie was rarely ob¬ 
served t«i do for any oth.-r, though he 
liarl a imriibcr of persons of di'tiin tioii 
ulimit him. 

Peunpev wjis not elated with th.-se 
honours. On (he roiitniry. w hen .‘'vlla 
want! li to .send him into (^tnil, where 
IMeleilu.s hatl done nothing worth) of 
the forces under liis directions, he said, 
“ If was not right folake the eommand 
from a man wtio was hi.s superior boili 
in age ami rhameter; but if Metellu.s 
should desire liis ussisfamc in (he 
conduct of the war, it wa.s at his ser¬ 
vice.” Metellns accepted the proposal, 
and WTote to him to come; whereniion 
he entered Oaii), and not oiily •'ig- 
iiali/.e«l liis own valour and rapaeity, 
bill exeited once more the s|iirit of 
adventure in iMelelhis, wliich was al- 
mo.st <‘xtingni.slie(l with age: just ns 
brass in a slate of fusion is said lo 
melt a cold plate sooner lhan lire it.self. 
Hut a.s it is not usual when a champion 
has distinguished himself in (he lists, 
and gained the ]>rizc in all the games, 
lo record or take atiy notice of the per- 
formance.s of liis younger years; so 
(he actions of Pompey, in (his period, 
(hough ex(mordinary in themselves, 
yet being eclipsed by the number and 
importance of his Inter expedition.s, ) 
sh^l forbear to mention, lest by dwell¬ 
ing upon his first essays, I should not 
leave myself room for those greater and 
more critical events which mark his 
chanicterand turn of mind. 

After Sylla bad made himself master 
of Italy, and was declared dictator, be 
rewarded his principal oflicers with 
riches and honours; making (henilibet 
nd grants of whatever they applie*) ror* 
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Hut ho most sfrnck uifli (he excel¬ 
lent qnaiil.ics of I^oinpey, and was per¬ 
suaded that he owctl more to his ser¬ 
vices (han (liosc of any othernian, lie 
therefore resolved, if possible, (o take 
him into his allianre; and, as his wife 
Mctclla was nerfectly of his opinion,they 
persuaded Ponipey to divorce Aiitistia, 
and to marry /lOmilia, tlic daiij:hJrr-in- 
law of Sylla, whom IMelella had by 
Scaunis, and who was at lliat lime 
pregnant by annlhcr marriage. 

Notliiiig could be more tyrannical 
than this new contract, it was .suitable, 
indeed, to the times of Sylla, but it ill 
became the chanicter of Poinpey to 
take .'Ilmilia. pregnant as she was, 
from anolluT, and bring her into his 
liouse, ami at llie same time to repu¬ 
diate Anlistia, distressed as she must 
be for a father whom she had lat«'ly 
lost on arcount of this cruel husbaiui. 
For Aniistius was killed in the senate- 
house, l)CM';msc it was thought his re¬ 
gard for Pomppy had aflarhctl him to 
the cause of Sylla. Ami her iiiotlier, 
upon this divorce, laid violent linnds 
tipoti heisi'lf. 'I'liis was an additional 
scene of misery in that tragital mar¬ 
riage: as was also the fate of.Kmilia 
ui Poinpey's house, wlio died liicre in 
childbed. 

Soon alter this, Sylla receiveil an ac¬ 
count that Pcnienna had tiia<lc himself 
master o( Sicily, where he alVordetl an 
asj’lutn to the party which opiiosod the 
reigning powers. Carbo was hovering 
with a fleet about that island; Domitius 
nad entered Afrien; and many other 
persoins of great distinction, who had 
escaped the fury of the proscriptions 
by flight, had taken refuge there. Pom- 
pev was sent against them with a con¬ 
siderable armament. He soon forced 
Perpemialoquitth? island; and having 
recovered the cities, which had been 
much harassed by the annics that were 
there before his. he behaved to them 
all wifli great humniiity, except the 
Mamertines, avIio were sca(c<l in jNIes- 
eina. That people had refused to np- 
car before his tribunal, and to ac- 
nowledge his jurisdiction, alleging, 
that they stood excused by an ancient 
privilege granted to them by the Ho¬ 
mans. He answered, VViH you never 
have done with citing laws and privi- 
to men who wear swords?” His 
b^aviour, too, to Garbo, in Ids mis¬ 


fortunes, appeared inhuman. For, if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to 
put him to death, he slioiild have done 
it immediately, and then It would have 
been (lie work of him that gave or<ler3 
for it. Put, instead of that, ho caused 
aHomaii.wlio lia<l been honoured with 
three consulships, to be brought in 
chains bi loTi- his tribunal, where he sat 
in judgment on him, to (he regret of all 
the speetators, and ordered him to be 
led oil to execution, ^^’hen (hey were 
carrying him olT, and he beheld the 
sword drawn, he was so much disor 
dered at if, that he was forced to beg a 
moment's respite, and a private place 
for (he necessities of nature. 

Cains Hppius,* (he friend of Caesar, 
writes, that Pompey likewise treated 
Quintus Valerius with inhumanity’.— 
l*’or, know ing him to be a man of letters, 
ami that few were to be coin pared to him 
ill point of knowledge, he took him (lie 
.says) aside, and after he had walked with 
him till he had s.'ilislied himself upon sc- 
vend points of learning, eoininandcd his 
Ker\an(s to take him to the block. Put 
we imi.sl be very cautions how we give 
credit t<* Opjiins, when he speaks oftlie 
iriemis ami enemies orCa:sar. Pompey, 
imieed.w asuiiderlhenecessitynf|)uiiisli- 
ing tlie principal enemies ol Sylla, par¬ 
ticularly when they were taken puhlicly. 
Put otlicrs lie suffered tu «,«.eapc, and 
even a.s.sisloil some in getting olV. 

He had resobed to chastise the 
lliiiierean.s for uttenqiling to support 
his enciiiies, when the orator Sflicnis 
told him, “ lie would act unjustly, if 
he passed by the person that w a.s guilt) , 
and punished the innocent.” Pompey 
asked him, " ^^’^ho was the guilty per¬ 
son?” and lie answered, “ I am the 
man. I persuaded my friends, and 
compelled my enemies, to take the 
measures they did.” Poinpey delighted 
with his frank confession and noble 
suirit, forgave him first, and alicrwards 
all the people of Himera. Being in¬ 
formed tliat his soldiers committed great 
disorders in their excursions, he sealed 
up their swords, and if any of them 
broke the seal, he took care to have 
them punished 

* The same who wrote an account of the 
Spanish war. He waa also a biogr»her; 
but his works of that kind are lost. He waa 
mean enough to write a treatise to show that 
(^ssaiio was not she aoa of Casiar 
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\\nill*' lie was making,' these and 
other regulations in Sicily, he received 
decree nl the senate, ami k‘*t«-rs from 
S\lla, in which he was commaiKled (o 
cross over to AlVi. a and to carry on 
file war with the utmost \ iironr. ai'i'iiiiNt 
Domitius, who had assemhlerl a intn li 
more powerrnl army than fhif wliirli 
iMarins carried not long before from 
.\frica to Italy, when lie made himsolf 
iii.ister of Home, and <'f a fn::i(i\e be¬ 
came a tyrant. l*otnj)«‘v soon liiiishcd 
hi.s preparations for this expedition; 
and leaving the coniiti.ind in Sicilv to 
-Memmins, his skf. r*s Inisbainl, he .set 
sail with a hundred and twenty armed 
vessels, and eight hniidred .store-shij)s. 
laden with prfivision.s, amis, money, 
aiul marllines of war. Part of his lleet 
jatided at Utica, ami part at Carthage : 
inimediately alterwhicli seven tlionsniid 
of the enemy came over to him ; anil 
he had brought with him six legions 
complete. 

On liis arrival, he met witli a whim- 
•ncal adventure. Some ol liis soldiers, 
it seems, found a treasure, and shareii 
considerable sums. I'lie thing getting 
fur, the rest of the troojis concliuled, 
that the jilace was full of money, wliicli 
the Carthaginians had hid there in snine 
time ol [uiblic distress. Poinpev, ihere- 
lore, could make no use of ifiem for 
several riays, a.s they were searching 
lor treasures; and lie had nothing to 
do but walk about and amuse himself 
with the sight of so many thousands 
digging and turning up (he ground. At 
last, they gave np the point, and barle 
niin lead them wherever he jile-asi'd, for 
they were.snlliciently punished for their 
folfv. 

Ooinitins advanced to meet him, and 

r mt liis troops in order of battle. There 
lappencd to be a channel between 
them, craggy and diHicult to pass. In 
the morning it began, moreover, to 
ram, and the wind blew violently • in- 
sonincli that Domitius, not imagining 
there «ouId be any action that day. 
ordered his arniv to retire. But Ponipey 
looked upon this os his opportunity, 
and he passed the defile with the utmost 
jexpedilion. The enem/ stood upon 
‘their defence, but it was in a disorderly 
and tumultuous manner, and Uie rc- 
aistaiicc they made was neither geiienil 
nor uniform. Besides, the wind and 
tun beat in their faces The 


commode.I the Horn,.us too, for they 
could not well di^tniiruidi eurli other, 
^uy, l^ompey hiiiisi'lt m il.Tii'^or 

nHieing killeil 1»\ a soldu-r. who ;»sked 
him the word.;md n-reix I unf a >peedv 
ansvver.—At h-ngth, how, xt r. ij^ routed 
the enemy with gn at slaiiglii, r; not 
above three thoiKaiid oftln m es( aping 
out of (wonty thousand. 1 he sr)hlieM 
(lien saluted l^onipey fwi/o lv/^yr. )>iit he 
said he would not accept (lint title while 
(lie enemy s camp stood untouched ; 
(lion’fore. it (hey chose to confer .such 
an lioiioiir upon him, (hey must first 
make themselves ma.sters of the in- 
trenchineiiLs. 

At (hat instant (hey advanced with 
great furv against them*. Ponipey fought 
^villioiil liis helinel, for fear of such an 
accident as he had just escajied. The 
camp w.is taken, ami Domilins slain ; 
in conseijiiem-e of wlii< h most of (he 
cities iinmcdiately .submitted, and (lie 
rest were taken by assault, lie look 
Jarbiw, one of th<' eoiifiulerafes of 
Domitius, prisoner, and bestowed his 
crown on Iliemjisal. Advancing with 
the same (iile of fortune, and while his 
army lia.i all the spirits inspired br 
Kuccc.s,s, he entered Numidia, in which 
he continued his march for several 
days, and subdued all that came in his 
way. TI 111 .S he rcvive<l (he (error of the 
Itoman name, vvliich the barbarians 
had hegun to disregard. Nay, he 
chose not to leave the .savage beasts in 
the de.scrt.s without giving tiiem a 
fjpeciiiieii of the l{oman valour and 
.sm ci ss. Accordingly he spent a fcw 
days in hunting lions and elephants, 
ilie whole lime he passed in Africa, 
(hey tell us, was not above forty days * 
in whii li he defeated the enemy, re¬ 
duced the whole country, and brought 
the affairs of its kings under jiroper re¬ 
gulations, though lie was only in lus 
twenty-fourth year. 

Upon hi-H return to Utica, he received 
letters from Sylla, in vvliich he was 
onlered to send home the rest of liis 
army, and to wait there with one legion 
only for a successor. This gave him a 
great deal of uneasiness, which he kept 
to himself, but the army expressed their 
indignation aloud; iiisoniiich that when 
he intreated (Uem to return to Itoly, 
tbeyr laimehcd out into abusive terms 
against Sylla, and declared (hey would 
never abandon Pompey, or suffer him 
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1 o trust n tvranr. At first In* ciidea- 
vourcil to |i:u-ity (Iioin uifli iiiiM repre- 
sriitatioiis; anil Avlien ho foiiinl those 
Ijii.l no ollbrt, ho dosooiuleil troin the 
tnlninai. and retired to his tout in tears, 
llowovor, lliey wont an<l took him 
tlionro.and placed him afraiii upon the 
triinmal, where they spent threat part 
of llio day ; they insislin" that he shoiih! 
blay ami 1coep the command, and lie in 
persnadiut; tliein to obeySylla'sorders, 
and to form no new faction. At last, 
seeing no tnd of their clamours and 
importunity, he assured them, «illi an 
oath, ^d'liat he would kill himsel), ii 
tin-y attempted to force him.” And 
even this hardly hrou^ht them to ile.sist. 

'I'he first nows tiial Sylla heard was, 
that Poinpey had revolted ; upon which 
hi- saiil to Ins friends, “ 'I'lieii it is my 
l.ife to have to contend with boys in my 
old a^'c.” 'I'his ho .said hernuse Marius, 
Avho was \ery yoiin;;, had brought him 
into so much trouble and danger. But 
>vhrn he received true information of 
the all'air, ainl observed that all the 
jicojilc llocked out to receive him, and 
to conduct liim home with mark.s of 
great regard, he resolveil to exceed 
fliein ill liis regards, if possible. He, 
tlierofori'. hastened to meet him, and 
emlinieing him in the most anectionale 
manner, saluted him aloud by the .sur- 
nnnie of >Magnu9, or the Great: at the 
same time he ordered all about him to 
give him the same appellation. Others 
say, it was given iiiin by the whole 
nriiiy in Africa, but did not generally 
olitain till it %vas authorised oy Sylla. 
It is cerUiin he was the last to take it 
himself, and he did not make use of it 
till a long time after, when he was sent 
into .Spain with the dignity of proconsul 
against Sertorius. Then he began to 
write himself in his letters and in all 
Ills edicts, Pompey the Great i for the 
world was accustomed to the name, 
and it was no longer invidious. In tliis 
I respect we may justly admire the wis- 
:dom of the ancient Komans^ who be* 
• slowed on their great men such honour* 
faille names and titles, not oulv for mi* 
jiitar achievements, but for the n-eat 
f qualities and arts which adorn civil life. 
Thus the people ^ave the surname of 
J/a4'fr/jus to Valerius,’^ for reconciling 
them to the senate after a violent dis- 

* This was Marcus Valerius, the brother 
%r Yak-rius Publicolo, who was dictator. 


seiisioii. and (o Fablus Hulhis for ex 
pelling some pensons descended nl eii- 
franrhised slaves.-f who had l>een ail- 
iiiilU'd into the senate on account of 
(heir opulent fortune.s. 

When I*ompey arrived at Koine, he 
demandetl a triuini)li. in wliich he was 
opposed liy Sylla. 'I’he latter alleged, 

“ I'liat the laws did not allow that 
honour to any person ^^ho was not 
cither consul or pra-lor.{ 1 leiice it was 
that (he lirs( Scipio. wlien he relnriied 
vio(orious fnun ;;realer wars and con- 
flict.s with (he ('arthaginians in .Spnijj, 
did not ilemaiid a (riiinipli ; for he was 
neither eonsiil nor ))ra*tor.” lleailded, 
“ 'I’iiat if Poinpey, who was yet little 
better than a beanlle.ss youth, and wlio 
wa.s not of age to he admitted into the 
senate, should cider the city in triumph, 
it would bring an uf/ium both upon the 
dictalor’.s pouer, and tho.se lionoiirs of 
his friend.s,” 'I hi-se nrgumciit.s Sylla 
insi.sted nii, to .show iiiin he would not 
•allow of his triumph, and that, in case 
he persisted, he would chastise liis ob¬ 
stinacy. 

Poinpey. not in the least intimidated, 
bade liiiii consider, “'I'hat more wor*. 
shipped the rising than the setting sun 
intimating tliat his power was increas¬ 
ing, anil Sylla’.s upon the decline. Sylla 
did not well hearwhat he said, but per¬ 
ceiving by the looks and gestures of 
the company that they were struck wilU 
tlie expression, he asked what it was. 
When he was told it, he admired tlie 
spirit of Poinpey, and cried. “ Let hint 
triumpli! Liet him triumph f” 

As Pompey perceived a .strong spirit 
of envy and jealousy on this occasion, 
it is said, tliat to mortify those who gave 
into it the more, he resolved to have 
his ciiariot drawn by four elephants', 
for he had brought a number from 
Africa, which he had taken from the 
kings of that country. But Ending the 

•f It was not his expelling the dcscendiuita 
of enfranchised slaves the senate, nor yet bia 
glorious victories, which procured Fabius tlio 
surname of Maximus; but his reducing tbs 
populace of Rome into four tribes, who before 
were dispersed among nil the tribes, and by 
that means had loo much influence in olectiona 
and other public nffnirs. These -were calle<^ 
triinis urbana. IjIT. ix. 4G. 

^ Livy (Lib. xxxi.) tells us, the senate re* 
fhsed L. Cornelius Lentulus a triumph, for 
the same reason, tliough they thought hi* 
achievements worthy of that honour. 
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ga/e too nJirrow, lie ^ave up that cle- 
fii^n. aii.l rnnteiiU'iJ hitiKcir with horse-?. 

His soJiJier-., not having ol)tajneii all 
(hey expected, were inclined to disturb 
the procession, but he took no pains to 
sjitisfy them : he said “ lie had rather 
{jdve uj) his triumpli than .submit to Jlat- 

fertheni.” A\ hereunonScr\ilius.oneor 
'he mosteonsidcrable men in Home, ami 
one wlio had been most \i^uroiis in 
opposing the triumph, declared, “■ He 
now found Poinpey really l/tc Great, 
ami worthy of a triiiinph.” 

There is no doubt that he might 
tlien have hecn easily admitted a sena- 
tor, ii he had desired it ; but hi.s am¬ 
bition >va.s to pursue honour in a more 
nneommon track. It would have been 
notin’iig .stniiige, il Poinpey hail been 
a senator before tbe age hxed for it; 
but it wa.sa mtv extraonlinary instance 
ot honour to lead nn a iriuinph before 
he was a senator. .And it contributed 
not a little to gain him the alTcctioii.s of 
the multitude ; the people were delight¬ 
ed U) see him, alter his triumph, class 
with the equestrian onler. 

Sylla was not witliont iineasines.s at 
finding him advance so fast jn repiitu- 
tJon and jiower; yet he could not think 
of nreventing it, till with a high hand, 
and entirely against hi.s will, Pompey 
raised Lepulns* to the consulship, by 
assisting him with all his interest in 
the election. 'Ihen S^lla .seeing him 
conducted home by the people, througli 
die forum, thus addressed him: “ i 
see young man, yon are proud of your 
r^ * * \nd iimlonhtedly it was 

a great and extraordinary thing, by 
your management of die jieople, to 
obtain lor Lepidns, the worst man in 
luinc, die return Ix-fore Catulus, one 

*he worthiest mid the best. Hut 
awake, 1 charge you, and he upon 
your guard; for you have now made 
youradversaiy stronger than yourself.” 

Ihe displeasure Sylla entertained in 
“I® Pompey appeared 

"ill. he left con¬ 
siderable legacies to his friends, and 

appointed them guardians to his son, 
but he never once mentioned PomiK-y. 
Ihc latter, iiotwitlistonding, bore this 

widi great femperandmodeniUon ; ami 

wlien Lepidus and others opposed his 

• Wiircus iEmilius Ixrpidiu, who by Pom- 
pry • intmftt was drclaied consul with Q, 
LuUUui tftlului In U:c year of ltonicC7&. 


being biiricil in (he Camput Alarlim 
Mini his h.iviiig !h.- lioiuiurs ol a pulilic 
fiiin‘r;il. he iut'-rooM-il. and by his pn'. 
seiico not only MMireil. l)ut did liomiur 
to llie procession. 

Sylla s proilictions wi ic \crilit (l >r)nr. 
after his de.ith. 1.. puliK waiileil (»; 
usurp the aulhorily of a diclatnr; au<! 
his proceedings wen: not iii<liiect. nr 
yeiloil with specious j>r.-tenei s. II, 
immediately took up arms. :in<l nsseni- 
bleil the <li.satli-ctcd remains ol tlo- tii,-- 
tioiis which Sylla could not entirely 
supjire.ss. As lor his colleague t'eiu- 
lus. the uncornipted part ol tlie sen. J. 
au<l people were attache.1 to him, and 
in point «d prudence and justic,-. there 
w.a.s not a man in Hume i\lio liad a. 
greater tliaraet«-r: but he was more 
able to (lirei tthe ci\il gu^eruim nt ih.iii 
the Operations of war. 'Hiin cri-^is, 
therelore, called l.ir Pompey. and he 
did not delibenile whii U -side he .should 
take. He joine.l the hone.st pariv, 
and was d«-clareil general against Li-- 
pidu-s, who by tlib time had reduced 
great part of Italy, and was ma.sler of 
Cisalpine Oaul, where limlus acted lur 
him wiih a considerable force. 

\\ hen J^oinpey took the lield, he 
easily made hi.s way in other parts, but 
he lay a long lime before iMutina, which 
was defended by lirulii.s, Mennwluie 
Ijcpidus ndvuiu-cd by liasty inarches to 
Home, and nitliiig dinvii bciore it, de- 
luamled a second I'onsulship. '1 he ni- 
habilaiiLs were greatly alarmed at Ins 
numbers; but tlieir fears were dis.si- 
paled l)y a letter from Poinjiey, in 
which he assured them, he had teriiu* 
iiated the war without striking a blow. 
For Hmtu.s, whetlier he betray ed his 
army, or they betrayed him, surrend¬ 
ered hitnsell to Poiupev ; and liaving 
a party of borse given him asnn escort, 
retired to a little town upon the lh>. 
Pompey, however, sent Geminiiis the 
next day to despatch him ; which 
brought no small slain upon his cha¬ 
racter. Immediately after iirutn.s cuinc 
over to him, he hadinfonoed the Senate 
by letter, it was a measure that gene¬ 
ral iiad voluntarily adopted; uuu yet 
on the morrow he put him to death, 
and wrote other letters, conUdning 
heavy charges against him. 'i'liis was 
the lather of that Brutus, w ho, togetJicr 
witli Cassius, slew Ccesar. But Uie sou 
did not resemble the father, either in 
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%v.'>r «>r i.i lii^ (Iralh. as appears from the 
lile «e liave tiiveii ol liim. L«'pi<lus, 
IxMoii sfion ;lrj\i*ii out ol Italy, lleil into 
.Sanlmia. oiiore lie <he<l of tfrief. not 
m eons<’q»n*nre ol llie ruiii ol Ins allairs, 
lint <»f tneefin^ with a billet (as we are 
told,) by wliicli be «bsrovcred that bis 
wife bad dishonoured bis bed. 

At that time, Sertorins. an on'icer 
very flilTerent from L«*pidns, was in 
possession of Spain, ainl noi a little 
fortnidal)le to Koine itself; all the re¬ 
mains ol‘ the ci%il wars beiiii; collected 
in him, just as in a »lan;terous disease 
all the ^i('ions biinionrs flow to a <lis- 
leinpered part. He liad already doleat- 
ed several fienerals of less <listinelion, 
and be was tlien eni;a"ed with Metel- 
ins Pins, a man of ;;reat character in 
freneral, and particularly in war; but 
airc seemeil to have abated that viffonr 
\\bicli is necessary for .seizing J'lul inak- 
im; the best advanta^je ol critical occa¬ 
sions. On the other baml. nothing 
comIiI CTcced the ardour and expeililioii 
with wlii< h Sertorins snatehed those 
o)iportnnities from him. He came on 
ill the most daring manner, and more 
like a captain of a banditti than a com¬ 
mander of regnlar forces; annoying 
with ambuscades, and other unforeseen 
alarms, a champion who proceeded by 
the eoinmon rules, and whose skill lay 
in the management of heavy-armed 
(brr.os. 

At this jnnctxirc, Porapey, having an 
army without employment, endeavour¬ 
ed to prevail with the senate to send 
him to the assistance of INIetcllus. Mcxin- 
iime. Calulus ordered him to disband 
his forces; but he found various pre¬ 
tences for remaining in arms in the 
neighbourhood of Koine ; till at last, 
upon the motion of Lucius Philippus, 
he obtained the command he wanted. 
On this occasion, we are told, one of 
(he senators, somewhat surprised at the 
motion, asked him who made it, whether 
his meaning was to send out Pompey 
\pro coiw«/t] as the representative of a 
vonsui? answered he, but 

[j)ro consulibus] as the representaUve of 
both consuls: intimating by this the 
incapacity of the consuls of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in^ Spain, 
new hopes were excited, as is usual 
upon the appearance of a ne^v general 
of reputation; and such of the Spanish 
nation as were not very firmly attached 


to Sertorins, began to change tlieir opi¬ 
nions, and go over to the Knmans 
Sertorins (hen expressed himself in a 
very insolent and contemptuous manner 
with respect to Pompey : he said, “ He 
should want no other weupons than a 
rod and ferula to chastise the bov W'ith. 
were it not that he feared the old wo> 
inan;” meaning ■\Ielelliis. lint in fact 
it was Pompey he was afraid of, anti 
on his account he carried on his opera¬ 
tions with much greater caution. For 
iMetcUiis ga\c in to a course of luxury 
and pleasure, which no one couhl have i 
cxpi eted. aiul chaiigc<l the simplicity of I 
a sohlier’s life for a life of pomp and l 
parade. Hence Pompey gained addi- I 
tional honour and interest; for he ctiU I 
tivated plainness and frugality more I 
than ever : (hough he had not. in that I 
respect, imirh to correct in himself, I 
being naturally sober and regular in * 
his desires. 

The war appeared in many forms; 
blit nothing touched Pompey so nearly 
as (he loss of Lanron, whicn Sertorins 
took before his eyes. Pompey thought 
he had blockctl up the enemy, and 
spoke of it in high terms, when sud¬ 
denly he found himself surrounded, and 
being afraid to move, had the mortifi¬ 
cation to sec tlic city laid in ashes in 
his presence. However, in an engage¬ 
ment near Valencia, he defeated Her- 
ennius and Perpenim, oflicers of consi- 
denihle rank, who had taken part witli 
Sertorins, and acted ns his lieutenants, 
and killed above ten thousand of their 
men. 

Elated w-itli this advantage, he hast¬ 
ened to attack Sertorins, that Metellus 
might have no share in the victory. He 
found him near the river Sucro. and 
they engaged near the close of day. 
Both were afraid Aictellus should come 
up: Pompey wanting to fight alone, 
ana Sertorins to have but one geneTul 
to fight with. The issue of the battle 
was doubtful; one vying in each army 
being victorious. But of the two ge¬ 
nerals Sertorius gained the greatest 
honour, for he routed the battalions 
that opposed him. As for Pompey, 
he was attacked on horseback by one . 
of the enemy’s infw^, a man of un¬ 
common size. While they were close 
engaged with their swords, the strokes 
happened to light on each otlier’s hand, 
but with differeufc succe.ss : Pompey 
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*»rc«n.Ml only a slight wound, and lie 
lopjied ofl iIjc other’s hand. Numbers 
tlioii fell upon Potnpey, for his (roojiS 
III lliut quarter were already broken ; 
I but he escaped l)eyond all expertation, 
\ quitting his horse, with gold trap- 
' pings and other valuable fiiniitiirc. to 
the barbarians, who quarrelled andcaiiie 
to blows about diciding the spoil. 

Next moniiog at break of day both 
drew up again, to give (he titiishiiig 
stroke to the vicl<irv, to which both laid 
claim, liut, upon ^lelcllns ccniiing up, 
'■ytirt'd, and his army di.^pers- 
"tts more cominon than 
lor Ins forces to disperse In that iiiaiiiter, 
and afterwards to knit again ; so that Ser- 
tonus was oHeii seen uaiidering alone, 
and as olten adcanrhigagain at the l.eail 
ol a hundred and lifty thousandiiieii, like 
a torrent swelled with sudden rains. 

Alter the battle, Ponipej went to 
wan on .Melellus ; and, ujioii approach- 
tug linn, he ordered his (ivtor* to lower 
the .A/ace#, by way of coinjdiiiient to 
iMetelliis as his superior, lint Metel- 
lu.s would not sillier it; and, indeed, 
111 all resjiects ho beliavcd to Ponipey 
With great politeness, biking nothing 
iipoii him on account of his consular 
dignity, or his being the older man, ex¬ 
cept to give Uie word, when they en- 
I acjiped together. And very often they 
hud separate camps; for the’enciiiy, by 
his artful and various measures, by 
making his appearance at diflerent 
places almost at the same instant, and 
by drawing them from one action to 
another, obliged them to divide. He 
cut off their provisions, he laid waste 
the couniry, lie made liirnseif iiio^ter oi 
the sea; the consequence of which was. 
that they were both forced to quit their 
own provinces and go into (hose of 
othera for aunpliea. 

Pomp^-, having exhausted most of 

‘’"I’Porl of (he war, 
-pphed to the senate for money to pay 

•end It Inin. Luctillus, who was then 

'• '"i ‘«fnis 

wiUi the money as soon as possible; 
j^cause he w^anted to be employed 
hnnseir in the Mitlmdatic war, and he 
WM alraid to give Pompey a pretext to 
leave Nertonus and to solicit the coin- 
oiand against Milhridates which was a 




more hononrabl.-, :<n.l >et aiqu-an .l a 
less cIitHrult 

jNIeaMliiijL- Serlnrni.s waa assassinated 
by Ins own ollicer.s ;• .md IVrperina, 
who was at (lie la-ad of ihc coiisplra. 
tors, iindertook (osiipplv hu place. Ho 
iiid^'cd, flit? irtKip'v, iLe snniQ 

iiiagazinesaiid .supplies, lail la had not 
the same undfrs5anding lo make a 
proper u.-,e of them. Ponija-j immedi. 
atfly locik the lield, aii<l iululli- 

gence (hat Perjieima was greatl\ eiii 
Larnissed as to the measures he ehonld 
lake, he llireu out ten eohorls ;u» a bait 
for liiiii. with orders to spread them¬ 
selves over the plain. \A’iieii he fouiu- 
It took, and that Perpeiina vvas busicil 
m the pursuit of that handfid of men, ! 
he suddenly made Ins appearance witJi 
the main body, attacked the enemy, 
and nailed him entirely. Most of the 
pfticers fell in the battle; Perpenna 
nniisell was taken prisoner, and brouglit 
to I ompey, who eommanded him to 
be put (o death. Nevertheless, Potn- 
pey IS not to be accused of iiignilitude, 
nor are we to suppose him (as snmo 
wil have H.) forgeiful of tin- services 
lie bad received from that olliccr in Si¬ 
cily, On the contnirv;, he acteil with a 
wisdom and dignity of mind that prov¬ 
ed very salutary to the public. Per 

peiina having got the papers of Sertorius 

into bis hands, showed letters by wbieli 
^nic of the most powerful men in 
liomc, vyho were desirous to raise new 
coniinotioii.s, and overturn the estalilish- 
ill'lied Serlorins into Italy 
l>ut 1 ompt) fearing those lelti rs might 
excite j'realer wars than that he vvas 
then (nnshiiig put Perpenna to death, 
and buriied the papers without reading 
Hiern. He stayed jnst long enough in 
»pain to compose the troubles, and to 
reiiiov e such uneasinesses as might tend 
to break the peace; after wTiicIi ho 
marched back to Italy, where he arriv¬ 
ed, as fortune would have ii, when tlio 
Aervi/e war was nt the height. 

('lussus, who had the coniinand in 
that war, upon the arrival of Pompey, 
who, he feared, might siialtii the lau¬ 
rels out of his hand, resolved to come 
lo battle, however hazardous it might 
prove, lie succeeded, and killed twelve 
wousand lliree hundred of the enemy. 

Yet fortune, in some sort, iiiterweavcd 
• It WM three years a.'ler the corwulalc ot 
LucuUui, that tkru>riu3 vvas iuuMjr>au-iL 
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tliis Nvitli tlie honours ol' Poinpry ; for 
bi^ killed live (lumsand of (he slaves, 
sv'lioin lie fell in witli as (hey alter 
the battle. Immediately upon this, to 
be beforehand with Cnissns. he wrote 
to (he senate, “ 'I'liat (Vassus had 
beaten (he gladiators in a piteliecl battle, 
but that it was he who had cut up the 
war by the roots.” '1 he Romans took 
Q plea-siire in speaking of this one among 
nnother, on account of tlieir regard f»>r 
Ponipey ; which was sucli. that no part 
of the success inSpain.acainslSertorius, 
was ascribed liy a man <if them, i ither 
in jest or earnest, to any but I’ompey. 

\'et these honours ami this higli ve¬ 
neration l»)r llie man, were mix«'<l with 
some fears and jealousies that be would 
not disband his aniiy. I)nt. trending in 
the steps <if Sylla, raise himself by the 
sword to sovereign power, and main¬ 
tain himself in if. asSvlIa lia<l done.* •* 
Hence, (he number ot those that went 
out of fear let meet liiin, and congratu¬ 
late him on his return, was etpial to that 
of tlio.se who went out ol love. But 
when he had removed this snsjiicion, 
by declaring that he would dismiss his 
troops immediately after the triumjili, 
titerc remained only one more stibject 
for envious tongue.s; which was that 
be paid more attention to llie coiiinioiis 
than to the senate; and wdicreas Sylla 
bad destroyed the authority of the tri¬ 
bunes, he was detcrniiited to re-esta¬ 
blish it, in order to gain the all'ections 
of the people. 'I’his was true: for 
there never was any thing they had so 
much set their hearts upon, or longed 
for so extravagantly, as to seo the tri- 
buiiilial power put in their hands again. 

• CiccTO, in hii cpiKtlca to Atticus, says. 
Pompey lumle but little scact of this unjustiR^ 
able ambition. The passages arc remarkable. 
}>i\rttndum cnitn in tnodiim Cncius notler 
Si/ltani rcffni simililiidinem coiicupivit: 
EiSo),' <roi nihil ilU un^uam minus ob- 

tcurc tulit. Lib. vii. cp. 9. “ Our iriend 

Pnmpcy is wonderfully desirous of obtaining 
a power like that of Sylln; I tell you no 
more than what I know, for he makes no se¬ 
cret of it.” And again. Hoc turpe Cneitu 
nosier biennio anlc coffilavit j ila Sylla Mil 
animus cju«, cl proscripiuril. Ibid. cp. 10. 

•* Pompey has been forming this infamous 
design for these two years past; so strongly 
is he bent upon imitating Sylla, and proscrib¬ 
ing like him ” Hence we see how nappy it 
wos for Home, that in the civil wars, Corsar, 
and not Pompey, proved the conqueror 


.So tli/it Poinpey looked tipon it .ts a 
poeuliar happiness, (lint he had an op- 

I iurtuiiity In bring that affuir about: 
tnowiiii:, that if any one should be be- 
fnreliand with him in (his design, he 
should lu-veriiiul any means of making 
so agreeable a return for (he kind riv 
gard.s of (he people. 

A second (riumpli w.as decreed him.'f 
(ogclltcr with the consul.sliip. But tlic.se 
were not considered as (he most extra- 
ordinarj* inslances of his power. The 
strongest proof of his greatness was, 
that ('mssus, the richest, the most elo¬ 
quent. and most powerful man in tlie 
ii<lmiiiistration, who used to look down 
upon Fompey and all the world, did 
not sentnre to solicit the consulship 
without first asking Fompey’s leave. 
Pt'inpey. w ho had long wished for an 
opportunity to laj* an obligation upon 
him, recei\ctl the applicotioii with plea- 
.stire. ami made great interest with the 
people ill lii.s behalf; declaring he 
sliotild take llicir giving him Crtissus 
for a colleague ns kindly as their fa¬ 
vour to liiin.^elf. 

^’et when they were elected consuls, 
they disagrccfl in every thing, and were 
embroiled in all their measures. Cras- 
sii.s had most interest with the senate, 
and Fompey with the jieojile. For he 
had restored them the tribunitial power, 
and hatl sniVered a law to be made, that 
juilgcs should again be appointed out 
of tlie eqno.strinn order.t However, the 
most agreeable spectacle of all to the 
people was Fompey liiinself^ when he 
went to claim his exemption from serv¬ 
ing in the wars. It was the custom for 
a Komaii kniglit, when he had served 
the time ordered by law, to lead his 
horse into the forum before the two 
magistrates called censors; and after 
having given account of the generals 
and other ofiicers under whom he had 
made his campaigns, and of his own 
actions in them, to demand his dis¬ 
charge. On these occasions tliey 

■f- He triumphed towards the end of the year 
of Rome (>(i2, and at the same time was de¬ 
clared consul for the year ensuing. This was 
a peculiar honour, to gain tlic consulate with¬ 
out first bearing the subordinate offices ; but 
his two triumphs, and his great services, ox- 
cu.scd that deviation from the common rules. 

^ L. Aurelius Cotta carried that point 
when he was proitor; .and Plutarch says 
aj/oiii, because Uaius Gracchus hod conveyed 
that privilege to the knights fiAy years bcfoi» 
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received proper m.irL.s of Iionnur or dw* 
grace, acconlif»(j to flietr helmviimr. 

(>elliusaiid L«'iitiiliis were dicri cen¬ 
sors, and lirul taken tlieir seats in a 
niaiioer lliat became iheir di^'nity, to 
review llie whole equestrian ordervulien 
Poinpeywas seen at a ilistance with all 
the liad;;es of hi.s oilice, a.s consul, lea<l- 
ing )iis horse by the bridle. As soon 
as he was m ar enonj^h to l)e observed 
reiHor**. lie fnlfred his /iclora 
to make an opcnifii'. ami advance<l, 
with his horse in li.uni, to tlie IVniil of 
tlie (rilnitial. 'I'he i)fOple wf-reslrm-k 
with adniiratioii, and u iirtifouiid silence 
took place; at tlie same time a joy 
mingled, with roerence, was visible in 
Uie coniilciiances of (lie censors. The 
senior censor llien addresse<l Iiiiii as 
I'ollons; I'omjiey (he Great, 1 de- 
iiiaml of yon, whether you have serv ed 
all the raififiaigns retjuired bylaw?” 
He answered with a iond voice. ” I 
nave served them all; and all under 
III) self, a.s general.” The people were 
60 charmed w ith thi-s answer, that there 
was no end of their acclatnatinns. At 
ast, the censors rose up, and conducted 
Hompey to his house, to indulge the 
fnuliilude, who followed him with the 
loudest plaudits. 

When file end at the consnishin ap¬ 
proached, and his difference with Cras- 
au» wa.i increa-sing daily, Caius Aure¬ 
lius,* a man wlio was of the equestrian 
order, but had never intermeddled 
with state aflairs, (me dav, when 
peoj>le were met in fnll asseinhly, as¬ 
cended the roaira, and said. ” Jupiter 
had ajipeared to him in a dream, and 
commanded him to acquaint the con¬ 
suls, Uiat they must lake care to be recon¬ 
ciled before they laid down tlieir of¬ 
fice.” Poropey stood still, ami held 
lijs peace: but Cressus went and gave 
him his hand, and saluted him m a 
friendly manner. At the same time be 
addressed the people, as follows: “ 1 
tliiiik, my fellow-citieciis, there is no- 
-tiling dishonourable or mean in making 
the first advances to Pompey, whom 
you scrupled not to dignity wrilh the 
name of i/ie Great, when he was yet 
but a beardless )oulh, and for whom 
you voted two triumphs before he was 
a senator.” 'iliiis reconciled, they laid 
dow n tlie consulship. 

Cnssus continued his formermanner 
* Ovstiud Aurelius 


ol life; but Pornpey luiw sclilorn chose 
to plead llie ( auscs <.f those that applied 
toiiini, and bv degrees lu* let’t the bar- 
Indeed, he seldom ajiprare*! in public, 
and when lie diil, it was always with a 
great train of friends an.I attcn.lants ; so 
that it was not easy eitlier to speak to 
him or see Inm. but in die midst of a 
crowd. He took |)leasure in having a 
miiiiberof retainers about him. be< aiise 
lie (hoiiglit it gave him an air of great- 

ness and majesty, and lie wa.s ptTMiad.'d 

that dignify should be kept trom being 
soiled l)y the familiarity, and indeed l)\ 
the very toncli ot (he many. I’or those 
vvlio are raised to grcalnes-s bv arms, 
and know not how to descend again 
to (he eqnahtv r« qiiiri <1 in a nqnibiic, 
are very liable to tail into contempt 
when they resume the rohe of peace 
'I he soldier is desirous to pre.serv e (lie 
rank in (lie Jorum winch he had in the 
field; and he vvho cnniiot dn»tinguish . 
himself in the field, (hiiik.s it into-; 
lerable to give place in (lie adlninislra-^ 
tion too. \\ hen, therefore, the latter j 
ha.s got the man who shone in cainp.s. i 
and triumphs into the as-semblies at : 
home, and finds him altcmpling fo'l 
maintain the same pn--emineiice there, 
of course he endeavours to humble him ; , 
when-as, if the warrior pretcnd.s not to i 
take the lead in domestic councils, he 
is readily allowed the palm of military 
glory. This soon appeared frotii the 
8 ub.sequent event-s. 

The power of die i)iratc.s had its 
foundation in Cilicia. J h* ir jirogress 
was the more dangt-rous, because at 
first it was little taken notice of. In 
the Mithridatic war they assumed new 
confidence and courage, on account of 
Rome senices they had reiuleretl the 
king. Afier (his, the Komans being 
engaged in civil wars at the very gale* 
of tlieir capital, tlie .sea was left un 
guarded, and the pirates by degrees 
uUempled higher things; Uiey not only 
attacked ship.s, but ihiamis and niun- 
tiine towns. Many persons distin- 
giiisiied for their weiilUi, (heir birth, 
and their capacity embarked with them, 
and assisted in their dciireilations, od 
if (heir employ nient had heen worthy 
the ambition of men of honour. 'I'hev 
liad in various places, arsenals, ports, 
and watch-towers, all strongly furtilicd. 
Their fleets were not only ;xtrenu*Iy 
well maimed, suppliiol with skilful 
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pilots, and fitted for llieir litisiiicss by 
fhcir lightness and celerity ; bnt there 
was a parade of vanity about them 
fiiore mortifying than their strength, in 
f'lided sterns, purple canopies, and 
plated oars; as if (hey took a pride 
and triutn|)lied in their villany. Mtisic 
resounded, and drunken revels were 
rx'hibited on every coast. Here gene¬ 
rals were made prisoners: there the 
cities tlic pirates had taken were paying 
their ransom; all to the ^reat disgrace 
of tlie Koman power. 'I he numlier of 
their galle\s amounted to a liionsand, 
and (he cities they were masters of to 
four hundred. 

'iVmples, which had stood inviolably 
sacred till (liat time, they plundered. 
'Phey ruined (lie temple of Apollo, at 
Claros. that, where he was worshipped, 
under the title of Didymasus,'^ trial of 
the Cabiri, in Samothrace, that of 
Ceres,t at Ilermione, that of jliscula- 
pius, at I:^pidauru8, those of Neptune, 
>n tlie Istlimus, at 'I'aMiarus, and in 
Calauria. those of Aiiolio, at Actiuni, 
and in the isle of Leucas, those of 
Juno, at .Samos, Argos, and the pro¬ 
montory of Lacinium.J 

I hey likewise oll'ered strange sacri¬ 
fices ; those of Olympus I mean and 
they celebnilcd certain secret mys 
ferir*s, among which those of Mltlira 
continue to this day,|| being originally 
instituted bv them. They not only in¬ 
sulted the tlomans at sea, but infested 

* So called from Didymc, in ihe territories 
of Miletus. 

■f* Psusanias fin Laconic tells us the 
lyaccdicmoaiiiiis worship Ceres under the 
name of Cfiihonia ; and (in CorinthiaeJ^ he 
gives us the reason of her having that name. 
“ The Argives say, that Chthonla, the 
daughter of Colontas, having been saved out 
of a conflagration by Ceres, and convoyed to 
Henuione, built a temple to that goddess, 
who was worshipped there under the name of 
*5uhonia.” 

^ The printed texts give us the erroneous 
reading of Lucanium, but two manuscripts 
give us Lacintum. Livy often mentions Juno 
Lacinia. 

§ Not on mount Olympus, but in the city 
of Ob'inpus, near Phasclis, in Pamphylia, 
which was one of the receptacles of die pU 
rates, tt'hat sort of sacrifices they used to 
otTer there is not known. 

II According to Herodotus, the Persians 
worshipped Venus under the name of lilithrcs, 
or Alithra ; but the sun is worshipped in Uiat 
country 


the great road.s, and plundered ii)« 
villas near Ihe coast: (liey carried oft 
Se.xtilius and Bcllinus, tvvo praetors, in 
their purple robes, with all their ser¬ 
vants and livtors. They seized the 
daughter of Antony, a man wlio had 
been honoured with a triumph, as she 
was going to lier country house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 
But the most contemptuous circuiii- 
stauce of all was, that when they had 
taken a prisoner, and he cried out tliut 
he was a Uonian, and told them his 
name, they pretended to be struck with 
terror, smote their thighs, and fell 
upon their knees to ask him pardon. 
The poor man. seeing them Ihusliumble 
themselves before him, tlioiiglit them in 
earnest, and said he would forgive them; 
for some were so onicions as to put on 
his shoes, and others to help him on with 
bis gown, that his quality might be no 
more mistaken, M'hcn they had carried 
on this farce, and enjoyed it for 
some time they let a ladder down 
into the sea, and bade him go in peace; 
and a.s he refused to do it, they pushed 
him oil' the deck and drowned him. 

'Hieir jjower extended over Ihe whole 
Tuscan sea, so that the Romans found 
theii trade and navigation entirely cut 
olV. 'I'lie consequence of which %vas, 
that (licii markets were not supplied, 
*tud they had reason to apprehend a 
famine. 'I'liis, at last, pul them upon 
sending Poinpey to clear the sea ot 
pirates, (iabinius, one of Pompey’s 
intim.ito friends, proposed the decree,5r 
which created liim not admiral, but 
monarch, and invested him with abso¬ 
lute power. Tlie decree gave him the 
empire of the sea, as far as the pillars 
of Hercules, and of the land for four 
hundred furlongs from the coasts.— 
There were few parts of the Roman 
empire which this commission did not 
take in; and the most considerable of 
the barbarous nations, and most 

E owerful kings^vere moreover compre- 
ended in it. Beside tliis, be was em¬ 
powered to choose out of the senatora 
uflcen lieutenants, to act under him, in 
such districts, and with such authority 

% This law was made in the year of K(Nia 
686. The crafty tribune, when he proposed 
it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now 
in the thirty-ninth year of his ago. Hi» 
friend, Oabinius, as appears from Cicero^ 
was a man of infamous i^ractcr. 
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he shouM appoint. He was to take 
Ironi the qnajsfors, and other public 
receivers, what money be pleased, and 
equip a fleet of two hundred sail. Hie 
number of marine forces, of mariners 
and rowers, were left entirely to his 
discretion. 

When this decree was read in (he 
^semblv, the people received it mth 
inconceivable pleasure. Tlie most re- 
epeclalilc part of the senate saw, in¬ 
deed, that such an absolute and nnli- 
niited nower was above envv, but thev 
considered it as a real object of fear 
They tberefore all, except Cajsar, op¬ 
posed Its passing into a law. He was 
for It. not out of regard for Pompey, 
but to insinuate biniself into the good 
graces of the people, which he had 
long been courting. The rest were 
very severe in their expressions against 
I ompey; and one ot the consuls ven¬ 
turing to say,* “ If he imitates Ro- 
miihi.s, he will not escape his fate,” 
was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the i>o|>nlacc. 

It is true, when CatuiuB rose up to 
speak against the law, out of reverence 
for Ins person thev listened to him with 
great attention. After he had freely 

S iven Pompey the honour that was his 
ue, and said much in his prai.se, lie 
advised them to spare him, and not to 
expose such a man to many dangers ; 

forwhere will you find another,” said 
be. “ Jl you lose him ?” 'I hey aii- 
g%ered wiih one >oicc, “Yourself.” 
rinding his arguments had no eflect, 
be retired, 1 ben Ro.sciusmounted the 
TOblniiii, but not a man would give 
ear to him. However, he made signs 
to them with his fingers, that they 
Khoiild not apnoiiit Pompey alone, but 
give him a colleague. Incensed at the 
riroposai, they set up such a shout, that a 
crow which was flying over the forum, 
was stunned with the force of it, and 
tell down among the crowd. Hence 
we may conclude, that when birds fall 
on such occasions, it is not because (he 
air IS so divided with the shock as to 
leave a vacuum, but rather because (he 
found slnkcs them like a blow, when 
It ascends with such force, and pro- 
duces so violent an agitation. 

'Hie assembly broke up that day. 
Without coming to any resolution.— 

* The consuls of ihli''earvCTeCalpumiui 

Fi»o, and Arilius Olabno, 


Allien (he day came that (hey were to 
pive (heir siilfnigce. Pompey retired 
into the counfry; and on receiving in¬ 
formation that tlie decree %vas passed, 
he returned (o the city by night, to 
prevent (he envy whicli the nmltitudes 
of people coming to meet him would 
have excited. Next morning at break 
of day, he made his aji|)e.arance. and 
attended the sacrifice. After which, 
he summoned an assembly, and ob¬ 
tained a grant of almost as mucli more 
as the first decree had given him. lie 
was enijiowered to fit out five hundred 
galleys, and to raise an army of a 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
lue thousand horse. Tweiity-fonr se¬ 
nators were selected, wlio had all beer 
generals or praitors, and were aj>- 
poiiited lii-s lieutenants; and lie had 
(wo f|u*stors given liim. As (he price 
of provisions fell iinmediately, the 
people were gn-atly pleased,and itga\e 
them occasion to sav, “ The very name 
ol nunpey had terminated the war.” 

However, in pursuance of Ins charge, 
he divi<led the whole Mediterranean 
into thirteen parts, appointing a lieute¬ 
nant for each, and assigning him a 
squadron. By thus stationing his fleets 
in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates 
as It were in a net, took great iiuinbcrs 
of iheni,^ and bioiight them into bar 
hour. Such of their vessels as had 
<li.sncrs<Ml and made oil* in time, or 

*be general cliase, retired 
to CiJicia, like so many bees into a 
hive. Against these lie proposed to 
p himself with sixty of his best gal- 
Jeys ; but first he resolved to clear (he 
luscaiisea. and (he coasts of Africa, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, of all 
piratical adventurers; which he eflected 
III forty days, by his owu indefatigable 
endeavours, and tliosc of his lieutc- 

1 I * s ^ as the consul Piso was 
indulging bis malignity at borne, in 
wasting bis stores and dl«cbargiiig hi.s 
seamen, iie sent his fleet roiiml to 
Bnindusiiim, and went himself by land 
through 'i'uscany to Rome. 

As soon as (be people were informed 
of bis approach, (bey went in crowds 
to receive him, in the same manner 
tliey had done a few days before, to 
conduct him on bis way. Their extra¬ 
ordinary joy was ow ing to tlie speed j 
with vvhicb be bad executed his com- t 
tniMsion. so far beyond nil expectation. 
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aiul to ihc snperahuntlaiil plenty which 
rt'iunrd in the markets. F<ir this reason 
Piso «as in danger of hcintr deposed 
fruin tlic eonsulsltip, and Gabinius ha<l 
a dfuree roatly drawn up for (hat pur¬ 
pose ; but l*oinpey would not sullor 
liiiii to propose it. On the contrary, 
his speeeli (o the j>coj)le was full of 
candour an<l moderation; and when 
he had provided snch things as he 
wanted, lie went to Prundusiiim, and 
put to sea again. 'riiough he was 
straiicned for time, and in his haste 
sailed by many cities without calling, 
yi“l he stopped at Athens. He entered 
the town anil sarriiice<l to tlie gods; 
atter whicli ho addressed the people, 
and (hen prepared to re-embark imme- 
iliatoly. As lie went outofthe gate he 
observed two inscriptions, each com¬ 
prised in one line. 

'I'liat within the gate whs— 

But know liiysclf a man, and be n god 

'riiat without—. 

■\rc wish'd, wc saw; we loved, and xc 

adored. 

Some of the pirate.s, who yet tra- 
verseil llie seas, made thcirsnbmissioii; 
and as he treated tliem in a linmanc 
manner, wlien lie liati them and their 
sliijis in his power, others entertained 
li 0 |ie.s of merry, and, avoiding the 
other oflicers, snrnnidcretl themselves 
to Pomney. together with their wives 
and children, lie spared them all; 
ami it wa.s principally by their means 
that he fouinl otit anti took a number 
who weregtiilty of unpardonable crimes, 
and fhereuire had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a 
great number, and indeed tlie most 
powerful part of these corsairs, who 
sent their families, treasures, and all 
useless liands, into castles and fortilied 
towns upon Mount Taurus. TTien they 
manned their ships, and waited for 
I^ompey, at Coracesium, in Cilicia. A 
battle ensued, and the pirates were de¬ 
feated ; after which they retired into the 
fort. But they had not been long be¬ 
sieged before tltey capitulated, and 
surrendered themselves, togcUier with 
the cities and islands which they had 
conquered and fortified, and which by 
their works, as well as situation, were 
almost impregnable. Thus the war 
VRUi finished, and the whole force of 


the pirates destroyed, within three 
montlis at the farthe-sl. 

Besi<lc the other vessels, Ponipey 
took ninety ships with beaks of bras.s ; 
and the prisoners amounted to twenty 
thousand, lie did not choose to put 
them to death, and at the same time 
he thought it wrong to .suffer them to 
disjjersc, because lliey were not only 
nnnieron.s. but warlike ami necessitous, 
aiul lheref«»re wnuM jirobably knit 
again, and give future trouble. He 
reflecte<l, (hat in.an by nature is neither t 
a savage nor an unsocial creature ; andf] 
when he bei’omos so, it is by v ice.s con- 
trary (o iialun*; yet even then he may ^ 
be humanized by changing his place ol V 
abode, and accustoming him to n new ". 
manner of life ; as beasts that are natu '• 
rally wild, put olV their fierceness, whej 
they are kept in a douiestic wav. Po* 
this reason, he <le(erniiiied to reniov* 
tlie pirates to a great distance lioin (he 
sea. and bring tlicin to tn.ste (he sweets 
of civil life, by living in citie.s, ami by 
(he culture of tlie groiiml. He placed 
.some of (hem in the little towns of 
Cilicia, which were almost desolate, 
and whii li rccciveil tliein with pleasure, 
becaii.se at Ihc same lime he gave (hem 
an additional proportion of lands. He 
repaired the city of .Soli,’ which had 
lately been dismantled and deprived 
of its inhabitants, by 'rignincs. king 
of Armenia, and peopled it with a 
number of these corsairs. 'I'lic re¬ 
mainder, which was a considerable 
body, he planted in Dyma, u city of 
Achaia, which, though it had a large 
and fruitful territory, was in want of 
inhabitants. 

Such as looked rtpon Pompey with 
envy, found fault with these proceed¬ 
ings ; but bis conduct wiUi respect to 
Mctelliis, in Crete, was not agreeable 
to^ his best friends. This was a relation 
ol tJiat Metellus, who commanded in 
coi^unction with Pompey, in Spain, 
and he had been sent into Crete some 
time before Pompey was employed in 
this war. For Crete was the second 
nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Mc- 
tellus had destroyed mauv nests of 
them there, and the remainder, who 
were besieged by him at this time, ad* 
dressed themselves to Pompey, as sop 

* He called it after hU own name Ponw 
pelopolia. 
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plianls, and invhed lum info Ihe island, 
^ incliick'il in his corninission, anrl Aili¬ 
n'; within the distance he iiad a ri^ht to 
carr^ his anus from tlie sea. hie lis¬ 
tened to their anplication. and hyh-tler 
ciyoined Mctclhis to fake no Vartlier 
steps in the war. At the same time he 
ordered the cities of Crete not to obey 
I\Ietc'llus, hut Lucius Octavius, one of 
his own lientenanLs, whom he sent to 
hike the coinniarid. 

Octavius Went in anion^; the he- 
»ieged, and fonyht on llieir side; a 
lircumstanee u iiicli .endered Poinney 
Jot only odious, hut ridieuloiis. For 
what could he more ahsiird than to 
sufle-r liiniself to he so hlimled hy his 
envy aii<l jealousy of i\Iefc!lus as to 
lend liis name and aiitlioriiy to a crew 
of prtilligate wretches, to he used as a 
kind of ainulel (o defend them. Achil¬ 
les was not tliouglit to heliuve like a 
man, hut like a Irnnlic yoiiili carried 
away hy an extravagant passion for 
fame, when he iii.ule .signsto histronps 
not to toucli Hector 

Lest some strong anu should sualch Uic glo¬ 
rious pruc 
Ikforc Iodides. 

But Piftnpey fought for the common 
enemies of mankind, in order It) de¬ 
prive a jiraitor, who was Inliniiring to 
destroy them, of the honours of a 
triumph. Mefelliis, however, jnirsuetl 
his operations fill he took (lie pinites, 
and put them all to death. As for Oc¬ 
tavius^ he exposed him in the ramp as 
an object of eoiitein|)(, and loatled him 
with reiiroaclics, after wliich he tlis- 
niissed him. 

When Ileus was brought to liome, 
that the war with the pirates was 
finished, and that PomiieyuiLs bestow¬ 
ing his leisure upon visiting the cities, 
Alanilius, one of the triiiiiiies of the 

f icople, proposed a decree, which gave 
liiii all tlie provinces and forces under 
the command of Luciilius, adding, 
likew'ise, Bithynia, which was then go¬ 
verned hy Glabrio. It directed Kim 
to carry on the war against Milhridates 
and Tigraiies; for which puriiose he 
was also to retain his naval command. 
This was subjecting at once the whole 
Roman empire to one man. For (he 
provinces wliich the former decree did 
lot give him, Phrygia. Lycaonia, Ga¬ 
latia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Upper 


Colchis, and Armenia, were graiiteJ 
by tliis, together with all the forces, 
which, under Lucullus, liad ilefcated 
Mithridnlcs ami I'ignmes. 

By tliis law, Lucullus was deprived 
o| tile honours he had dearlv earned, 
and had a person to succeed hitn in his 
triumph, r.ither than in tlie war; hut 
that was not the thing uliich alVected 
the patricians most. 'l li. y were per¬ 
suaded, indeed, that Lucullus was 
treated with injustice and ingratitude ; 
but it was a miu h more painl'ul cir- 
ciuii-staiice. to think of a power in the 
hands ol Poiupey, whicli llu-y c'luld 
call nothing but a tynximi.* 'I'liey 
therefore exlKirtiul and encour.iged 
each other to oppose flic law, and 
maintain tlieir lilierty. Yet when the 
lime came, their lear of the people 
j«re\aile<l, and no one spoke on the 
occasion Imt Catulus. He urged many 
arguiueiifs against the hill; and wlicn 
he foiiiid they had no ellect ujion (he 
commons, he addressed himself to the 
senators, ami called upon them many 
limes from the roftrum, “ 'I'o seek 
some mountain, as their ancestors 
had done, some rock wliither they 
might fly for llie preservation of U- 
bertv 

\Y’e are told, however, that the bill 
wa.s pa.s8ed by all (he tribes,+ and 
almost the s-une universal authority 
conlerreil ujjou Pompey in liis absence, 
which Sylla did not gain but by the 
sword, and hy carr)iiig war Into the 
bowels of his country. \\'heii Pompey 
reel ived the letters wliicli notified hid 
high promotion, and hi.s friends, who 
hapnened to he hy, congi-alulafed him 
on the occasion, he is said to have knit 
his brows, smote his thigh, and ex¬ 
pressed himself a.s if he was already 

• Wc have then got at last,” aahl they, 
” a sovereign ; the republic U changed Into • 
monarchy ; the services of Lucullus, the 
honour of Glabrio and Marcius, two zealous 
and worthy senators, ore to be tucrificed to 
the promotion of IVinpcy byha never car. 
riedliis tyranny so far.” 

Two great men spoke in favour of (he 
law, namely, Cicero and Ctesor. The fomicv 
aimed at the consulate, which roaii>ey’« 
]>arty could more easily procure him, than 
that of Catulus and me senate. As fur 
Carsar, he was delighted to ace the people in¬ 
sensibly lose (hat republican spirit onii love 
of liberty which might one day obstruct the 
vast designs he had already formed. 
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v>verbnr(lrr*rd aimI >venried with (lie 
wr»i;ht of power Alas ! is fliere no 
eml of niv conflicts? How much better 
wonhl it Iia^e been to be one of the uii* 
clistiiif^uislied many, than to be perpetii- 
ally cn}{a;;ed in war? Shall 1 never be 
able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, 
to domestic happiness, and conjugal 
endearments Even las friends were 
unable to bear the dissimulation of ttiis 
speech. They knew tlint tlie flame of 
his native ambition and lust of power 
was blown up to a greater height by 
tlie dillerence he liacl wnth Luniltus, 
snd tlint he n^joiced the more in tlia 
present preference, on tliat account. 

Jlis actions soon unmasked (im man. 
He canse<l public notice to be given in 
all |>l.ices within liis comuiission, that 
the Koman trooiis were to repair to 
him, as well as the kings and princes 
their allies. Wherever he v/en(. he 
•nniillcd the acts of Lucullus, remitting 
tile lines he liad imposed, and taking 
away the rewards he had given. In 
short, he omittc:! no means to show 
the partisans of that general that all his 
authoritv was gone. 

Lucullus, nt‘ course, complained of 
this freatinent; and their common 
friends were of opinion, that it wonKl 
be best for them to come to an inter¬ 
view ; accordingly they met in Oa- 
iatia. As they had both given dis¬ 
tinguished proofs of military merit, the 
Ixctora had entwined the rods of each 
with laurel. Lucullus had marched 
Uirough a country full of flourishing 
groves, but Pompcy’.s route was dry 
and barren, without the ornament or 
advantage of woods. His laurels, 
^lerefore, were parched and withered, 
which the servants of Lucullus no 
sooner oh.scrved, than they freely sup- 
)lied them with fresh ones, and crowned 
iisy?«ce# with them. 'I’his seemed to 
be an omen that Pompey would bear 
away the honours and rewards of Lu- 
cullus’s victories. Lucullus had been 
consul before Pompey, and was the 
older man, butPompey’s two triumphs 

S ave lum the advantage in point of 
lenity. 

riieir interview had at first the face 
ol great politeness and civility. They 
began with mutual compliments and 

• Is it possible to read this without recoL 
fecting the simile- character of our Richard 
the a^iird ? 


congratulation : but they soon lost sight 
e\cii of cainlour and moderation ;they 
proceeded to abusive language; Pnni- 
ppy reproaching Lucullus witli avarice, 
and Lucullus accusing Pompey of an 
insatiable lust of power; insomuch tliat 
their friends found itdifficultto prevent 
violence. After this, Lticidlus gave his 
friends and followers lands in Galatia, 
as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable gratils. But Poni- 
pey, wlin encamped at a little distance 
Irom him. declared he wotild not suffer 
his orders to be tsrrietl into execution, 
and se<iuccd all his soldiers, except 
sixteen liundred, who, he knew, were 
so mutinous that they would be as un- 
.serviceable to him as they had been 
ill-allecfed to their old general. Nay, 
he scrupled not to disparage the con¬ 
duct of Lucullus, and to represent his 
actions in a desiiicable light. “ The 
battles of Lucidlus,’' he said, ** were 
only mock battles, and he had fouglit 
with nothing bnt the shadows of kings; 
but that it was left for him to cotiten<l 
with real strength and well disciplined 
armies; since Milhri<lales had betaken 
liimsclf to swords and shields, and 
knew how to make proper use of his 
cavalry. 

On the other hand, Lucullus de¬ 
fended himself by observing, “ That 
it was nothing new to Pompey to fight 
with phantoms and shadows of war; 
for like a dastardly bird, he had been 
accustomed to prey upon those whom 
he had not killed, and to tear the poor 
remains of a dying opposition. Thu.s 
he liad arrogated to himself the con¬ 
quest of Sertorius, of Lcpidiis, and 
Spartacus, which originally belonged 
to Mctellus, to Catuhis, and Crassus. 
Consequently, he did not wonder that 
he was come to claim the lionour of 
finishing the wars of Annenin and 
Pontus, after he had thrust himself 
into the triumph over the fiigitivc 
slaves.” 

In a little time Lucullus departed for 
Rome : and Pompey, having secured 
the sea from Phoenicia to the Bosphorus, 
marched in quest of Mithridates, wlio 
had an army of thirty thousand foot 
and two thousand horse, but durst not 
stand an engagement That prince 
wasinpossessionof a strong and secure 
post upon a mountain, which he 
quitted upon Pompey’s approach be- 
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cause it was cJc.stitute of water. Poni- 
pej-_eticatnjied in ine same j)!ace; and 
conjecturing, from llie nature of the 
plants and the crevices in the mount.iin, 
that springs might be found, lie ordered 
a number ol wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully 
supplied with water.* He was not a 
Jiltle siiq^rised that this did not occur 
to Mitliridates during the whole time of 
Ills encumpinont there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to 
ois new camp, and drew a line of cir- 
Cumvallation rotmd iiim. Milhridates 
stood a siege of forty-live days, after 
which he found means to steal «ifi'with 
his best troops, having first killed all 
the sick, and such as coiihl he of no 
service. Pompey overtook him near 
tJie Eu|)lirates, and encamped over 
against him ; hut fearing he might pass 
the river unperceived, he drevv out his 
troops at midnight. At that lime Milh¬ 
ridates is said to have had a dream pre- 
figiirative of what wa.s to befall him. 
He thought he was upon the Pontic 
sea, sailing with a fuvnundjle wind, 
and ill sight of the Ilosphorus; so (hat 
lie felicitated his friends in tlie shin, 
like a man perfectly safe, and already 
in harbour. But suddenly lie beheld 
himself in the roost destitute condition, 
swimming upon a piece of wreck. 
\Vliile he was in all the agitation which 
this dream produced, hi.s friends awaked 
him, and told him that Pompey was at 
hand. He was now under a necessity 
of fighting for his camji.and his generals 
drevy up the forces with all possible cx- 
peilitioii. 

J*ompey seeing (hem prepared, was 
loath to risk a battle in the dark. He 
thought it .siillieieiit to surround them, 
so as to prevent their fliglit; and what 
inclined him still mure to wait for day¬ 
light, Wits (he consideration (hat his 
troops were much belter tlian (he ene¬ 
my’s. However, the oldest of his ollicers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to 
the attack, and at last prevailed. It was 
not indeed very dark; for the moon, 
though near her setting, gave light 
tnough to distinguish objects. But it 
♦vas a great disadvantage to (be king’s 
troons, that tlie moon was so low,and on 
the backs of the Romans; because she 
projected their shadows so far before 
* PauluB ASmiliui had done tlie 
thing long before in the JdaccdonUo war. 
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them, that the cnom> could form no just 
estiiual«-of the distances, hut tliinkiiig 
them at hand, threw their jav ♦•liii'i before 
th^- couhl do the least evecuiion. 

The Roiiians. pcrceiviiig their mis- 
Lake, advanced to the ciiarge with all 
the alarm of voices. I'he enemy were 
in such a consteriMticm tliat lin y nmil; 
not (he h ast stand, and. in tli. ir llight 
vast numhers were slain, 'riu-y lost 
above ten thousand ineii, and their 
cam]) was taken. As lor jMnhridate.s, 
he broke through the lb.mans with 
eight hundred horse, in the beginning 
of the eiigagenieiit. That corj.s, how¬ 
ever, did not fidlovv him far In tore they 
dispersed, and left him with onlv three 
of his people; one of whidi vvas his 
concubine ilypsiemtia, a woman of 
such a inascuhne and daring sjurit that 
the king used to call In-r llypsicrates. 
iShc then rode a Persian fiorse, ami 
was dressed in a man s habit, of the 
fashion o( that nation. She comiilaineii 
not in Uie least td (he length of (he 
march; and beside that I'ati^ue, she 
waitetl on the king, and took care of 
his horse, (ill they reacheil the castle 
of liiora.t where the king's treasurr 
and his most valuable moveables wen 
deposited. Milhridates took out ihcna 
many rieh robc-s ami bestowed llicm 
on those who repaired to him after their 
flight. He luniisheil each of his iViends. 
too, with a (jujintity <»f jioisoii, that 
none of them, against their will, might 
come alive into the encinv's hands. 

brom liiora his <lesign was logo to 
|ligr:iiics in Annenia. But 'ligraiies 
had given up the cau.se, and set a price 
of no less than a hundred talents u])on 
his head. He therefore changed his 
route, and having pas.scd the head of 
the Euphrates, directed his llight 
liirongh Tolchis. 

In the meantime, Pompey entered 
Aniieiiin, u|ioii the invitation of young 
Tigraiies, who Lad revolted from his 
latlier, and was gone to meet the Ro¬ 
man general at the river Ara^es. 'Hiis 
river takes its rise near the source ot 
the Euphrates, hut bcnd.s its course 
eastward, and empties itself into the 
Caspian sea. Ponijicy and young, 

i- It Bccmii from a passage in Strabo, 
(B. xii.) that instead of Jnora, we should 
read ^'inorta.* for that was one of the manv 
forticascs Milhridates had built between tb« 
greater and the less Amicuia. 
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’riirivincs. in fhcir inarcli, roccivi'H tlie 
hnniim* ot llie cities tlimujjh wliicli 
|iass{‘tl. As for I'ljjmiies tlje 
laflicr, lu* had be«*ii lately defeated by 
Lim'mIIiis; and now. beiti^ infonned 
tliaf lb>in|iey was ofa mild and linmnnc 
<lisi)o.sifion, he rereive<l a Homan j;ar- 
rison into his ca))itnl: and taking his 
friends ami relations with him, went 
to surrender himself. .Vs he rode up 
to the iiitrenehments. two ofPomi)ey’s 
iictor.t came sind onlered Inm to dis- 
nioiint, nml enter on foot; assurin'' him 
that no man was ever seen on linr.se- 
back in a Homan ramp. Tij'raiiea 
obeyed, and even took t)lV his swortl, 
and ^'ave it them. A.s soon as he came 
before Pompey, he pulled off his dia¬ 
dem, and attempted to lay it at his 
feet. \\ hat was still woi'se, he was 
^oint; to prostrate himself, and em¬ 
brace Ids knees. Hut Pompey pro- 
ventiiit' it, took him by the hand, and 
placed liiiii on one .side of him, and his 
son on the olJier. 'rhen addressing 
himself to flic father, he said. “ As to 
what von iin<l lost behirr, yon lost it to 
Lsriiilns. It was he wljo took from 
yonSjria, Pluenieia. Cilicia, (Jalatia, 
and Soph«'ne. Ibit what yon kejil till 
iny lime, I will restore you, on rondi- 
tion yon pay (he Homans a line of six 
llionsand tidenis for the injury you 
have done them. ^ our sou 1 will make 
king ofSophejie. 

'rigranes thought himself so happy 
in these terms, and in finding tliat the 
Koinans .saluted him king, that in the 
joy of his heart he promised every pri¬ 
vate soldier half a mi/ia, every cen¬ 
turion ten minus, and every trilSiine a 
talent. Ihit his son was little pleased 
nt the detennination ; and when he was 
invited to supper, he said, “ He had no 
need of .such honours from Pompey; 
for he could find another Koman.” 
Upon this, he was bound, and reserved 
in chains for (he triumnh. Not long 
after Phraates, king of Parlhin, sent to 
demand the young prince, os his son-in- 
law, and to nropose that llie Euphrates 
should be tiie boundary between him 
and the Homan empire. Pompey an¬ 
swered, “ Tiiat Tigranes was certainly 
nearer to his father than his father-in- 
law; and as for the boundary, justice 
should direct it.” 

When he had despatched this affair, 
be leff Afranius to take core of Armenia, 


an«l marched himself to the cout;tries 
bonlcring on ISIount Caucasus, thrnugli 
which In* must necessarily pass in search 
of IMitliridales. The Alluinians and 
Iberians are the principal nations in 
those parts. The Il>erian territorie 
toneli upon the Moscliian rnoniitnins 
anil (he kiiigciom of l*ontiis; the Al- 
b.nniaiis stretch more to llie east, and 
extend to the Caspian sea. 'I’lie .\1- 
banians at first gr.mte<l Pompey a pa.s- 
sage: but as winter overtook him in 
their dominioii.s, they took the ojipor- 
tnnit\ of tlie Sutuniaiiu. which the Ho¬ 
mans observe religiously, to assemble 
their forces to the number of forty 
tliousand men, with a resolution to at¬ 
tack them ; and for (hat purpose passed 
the Cyrnns.* 'Die Cyrnns ri.ses in (he 
l))eriui) mountains, am! being joined in 
its course by the .-Vraxes from Arinonia, 
it discharges it.self, by twelve mouths, 
into the Ca.spian sea. Some say, the 
Araxes tloes not run into it.f but ha.s 
a .sepanttc channel, and emptie.s itself 
near it into the same sea. 

Pompey SMlfered them to pass the 
river, though it was in his power to 
have himlered it; and when lliey were 
all got over, he attacked and routed 
them, aiul killed great numbers on (he 
spot. 'I'heir king sent embassjuUirs to 
beg for mercy ; tinon wliieli Pompey 
forgave him the violence he had olVereu, 
ami entered into allianec with him. 
'I'liis done, he marched against the 
Iberians, who were ctpially numerous 
and more warlike, and who were very 
dc.sirous to signalize their zeal for 
Milhridates, by repulsing Pompey. 
The Iberians were never subject to tlie 
Modes or Persians: they escaped even 
the Macedonian yoke, because Alex¬ 
ander was obliged to leave Hyrcania 
in ha.stc. Pompey, however, defeated 
this peo])le too, in a great battle, in 
which he killed no less than nine thou¬ 
sand, and took above ten thousand 
prisoners. 

After tliis, he threw himself into Col¬ 
chis ; and Ser^ilius came and joined 
him nt the month of tlie Pliosis, with 
the licet appointed to guard the Euxine 
sea. The pursuit of Mithridates was 
attended with great dilBculties: for he 


otraDo and 


and 80 Plutari^ probably wrote it. 

+ This ia Strabo’s opuiton, in whidi ht L 
followed by the nuidera gcogranhen 
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had concealed hi[n5el^ among Ihe na¬ 
tions settled about (lie Bosphorus and 
(lie Paliis i\I*otis. Besides, news was 
brought pompey that Uie Alliaiiians 
lind rcvolU'd, and (aLi'n tip arms 
'I’he desire of revenge determined liiin 
to march back and ehastisc them. But 
It was with inlinite trouble ami danger 
that he repassed the Cyrnus again, the 
fcarbarians having feneeil it on their 
side with pallisadesall along the banks. 
-And when he was over he liad a large 
country to traverse whieh atlVjrded no 
wafer. 1 his last dillieuity he provided 
against, by tilling ten tliniisaml bottles; 
and pursuing liis tnareh. lie Ibiiml (he 
enemy drawn upon the bank-soKhe river 
Abas,* to the number of sixty thousand 
font, and twelve tlinusand horse, hut 
niany of lliem ill armed, and provided 
with nothing of tiie dcfeu-sive kind but 
the skins of beasts. 

They were romtnaiidcd by the king’s 
brother, named (?osis; wlm. at the be¬ 
ginning o| tile battle singled out Poin- 
peVj and ntshirig in u|>on him, stnick 
his javelin into the joints of his breast¬ 
plate. Potnpey in return run him 
through with his spear, ami bml him 
dead on the spot. It is said that the 
Amaxoiis cainc to the assislanee of the 
barbarians, from the mountains near 
the river I'hcrmodon, and fought in 
this battle, I’he Homans, among the 
plunder of the fieM. did, indeed, meet 
avitli bucklers in the form of a half- 
moon, and Kuril buskins as the Aina- 
zons wore ; but there «;..snot the body 
of a woman I'mind among ilio <len<l 
riiey inliabit that part of Alouiit Cau¬ 
casus which Ktretches towards the IJvr- 
cauiansca.aiMl are not next neiglihnurs 
to tin; Alhaiiiaiis;t tor (;.-l5e ami Le- 
Kvs he between ; but (hey meet that 
people, and spend two nioiitlis with 
Uiem every year on the banks of (he 
Ihermodon: after which tl.cj retire 
to tJieir own country, where they live 
without the company of men. 

Aller this action, Pompev dcsigncil 
to make his way to the Cispmn sea, 

«r aiT^‘- bi rife intliemounuins 

of Albania, and falU into the Caipian aca. 
Ploletiir calls it ylltanus, 

+ The Albanian fora-*, according to Sinu 

WCTe numerous, bui ilMisciplincd. Tht-ir 
offensive weapons were lUru and arrow*, «nd 
tlMir dcfcoaivc armour was made of the skins 
oiiUaau. 


and rnnrrli liy it.-; coasts info llvrcftrua 
but he loiiml the iminber of veiiomous 
Kerpenl.s so troubhx.nu- that he vvas 
lorced to reiiirji, w h. u three d:ivs mart.li 
more would have larricd him as far as 
he propos.-d.—'l he next la- look 

wa.s into Armenia the Er-... wlj.re he- 
gavt .imlieiiee to eiiil).ts>,.i|ors iV-.in ii„- 
kings of tin- EKim.-aiiN; .•■ml M.-.les, 
and (lismi.-.M il them uiili 1. 
sive nt his regard. Meantime tin- king 
ol 1 arlliia liail eijter«-<i (Jiirtlveiie. and 
was doing inlinite «].image to the ,siil)- 
jecls of I igranes. Against him Pom- 
pex sent Alraiiiiis, who pul him [o ihe 
roiile. ami pursued iiim ;,s tar as the 
prtivinre ol .Vrbelis, 

Among all iln- comnbiin.s ofiHithri- 
dates tiat were brought before Poin- 

one, but sent them 
to their parciiLs or imsbamls ; for most 
o| them w. re either daughters or wives 
ol the great otlicers and principal per¬ 
sons of the kingdom. But Stratonice, 
who wa.s the lirst lavourite. ami li;u| the 
care of a lort where tlie best part of the 
king's treasure was lodge.!, was the 
daughter of a poor old inu.>ician. She 
sung one evening to ALi* Hdates at an 
enlcrlamment, und he y.ns so much 
pleased with her that he look h.-r to his 
bed tliat mglit, and sent the old man 
home in no very good humour, be¬ 
cause he had taken his daughter with- 
out coiid. scemling to .-^p.-ak one kind 
word to hmi. But when he waked 
next mornmg, he saw tables coveicl 
with vessels ol gold ami silver. « gnat 
r.-hmie ol eumichs ami pages, who 
oliered him choice of rich robes, and 
betore his gate a horse with such mag- 
niliccnl fiirniltire. as is piovided fur 
those who are ca led the king’s friends. 
Allthis he thought nothing but an in- 
siiltaml burle.s.pie upon him, and thcre- 
(ore prepared for jjight; but die ser¬ 
vants slopped him, and ftssiired him 
llial die kmg had given him the hou.su 
ol a rich nobleman lately deceased, 
ijncl lljnt uliat hi; saw wos only Jlic tirnt 
fruits —a small earnest ol' llic (orlinic he 
intended him. At last he snllered him- 

J Sirabo (Lib. xvi.) places the L'lymsan* 
in chat part of Assyria whidi bortlci* upon 
fllcilia, and mentions three provinces bclono, 
ing to them, Gabiane, Alcs.*abaticc, and Cop» 
biane. He adds, that they were powerful 
enough to refuse submiaslon to the kioe ol 
ParUii& ^ 
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pelf f*' be porsuade4l that fbe srcnc tvas 
nnt ^isiona^y; lie put on tlie purple, 
aiul inr>unfea the horse, and, as lie rode 
tlironyh the city, cried out, *' All tins 
is mine.” The inliabitanfs, of course, 
lai^hed at him; ami he told them, 
“ Tliey .shnuhl not be surprised at this 
behaviour of his. hut rather wonder 
that lie did not tlirnw stones at them.” 

From such a ('lorious source sprung Stra> 
TONICE. 

vShc siirremlered to Pompey the castle, 
and made him many magnificent pre- 
sent.s; however, he took nothing but 
what might be an ornament to the so¬ 
lemnities of religion, and add lustre to 
his triumph. I'lic rest he <lesirc*d she 
would keep for lier own enjoyment. In 
like inatiner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstcail, a table, and a 
throne, all of massy gold, and begged 
of him to accept them as a mark of his 
regard, lie bade the qnavstors apply 
them to the purpose.s of the public 
revenue. 

In the castle of Cmnon he found the 
private papers of Milhriilates; and lie 
read them with some pleasure, because 
they discovered that prince's real cha¬ 
racter. Prom these memoirs it ajipcar- 
■ed, that he had taken oil' many persons 
by poison, among whom wore his own 
son Ariarathes, and Alcmus of Sardis. 
His pique against the latter took its rise 
merely from his haviiic Ij etter horses 
for the race than he*. Tlicre wefe'’aTso 
inter|)re(nlions, both of his own dreams 
;iiid those of his wives; and the lasci¬ 
vious letters which bad passed between 
him and Monime. Tlieojdiancs pre« 
tends to say, that there wa.s found 
among those papers a memorial com¬ 
posed by Kntilius,* exliorling Alithri- 
dates to massacre all the Homans in 
Asia. But most people believe (his was 
a malicious invention of Tlicophanes, 
to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he 
hated, because he was a perfect con¬ 
trast to him ; or it might be invented 
by Pompey, whose fatlier was repre¬ 
sented in Rutilius's histories os one of 
the worst of men. 

* P. Rutilius Rufus w&s consul in the 
year of Rome 640. Cicero gives him a great 
character. He va.<i aAcrwards bani»hed into 
Asia, and when Sylia recalled him, he refused 
to return. He wrote a Roman history in 
tSrci'k, which Appian made great use of. 


From Cmnon Pompey matched to 
Ainisus; where his infatuating ambitioD 
put him upon very obnoxious incasiirea. 
He had censurtH Luciillus much for 
disposing of provinces at a time when 
the war was alive, and for bestow¬ 
ing other considerable gifts and ho¬ 
nours, which contpierors use to grant 
after their wars are absolutely termi¬ 
nated. And yet when Mithridales was 
ma.ster of tlie Bosphorus, and had as¬ 
sembled a very respectable army again, 
the same Pompey did flic very filing 
he had censured. Asifhehad finished 
the whole, he ilisiiosedof governments, 
and distributed other rewards among 
his friends. On that occasion many 
princes and generals, and among them 
twelve barbarian kings, ap[)cared be¬ 
fore liim ; and to gratify those princes, 
when he wrote to the l^ing of l*arlhla, 
he refused to give him the title of King 
of Kings, by wliich he was usually ad¬ 
dressed. 

He was passionately desirous to re¬ 
cover Syria, and passing from thence 
through .Arabia to penetrate to the Red 
Sea, that he might go on conquering 
every wav to the ocean which surrounds 
the world. In Africa he was the first 
whose conquests extended to (he Great 
Sea; in Spain ho stretched the Roman 
dominions to the Atlantic; ainl in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he want¬ 
ed but little of reaching (he Hyrcanian 
Sea. In order, therefore, to take tte 
Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, 
he began his march; the rather, lie- 
cause he saw it dilKcult to hunt out 
Mitliridatcs with a regular force, and 
that lie was much harder to deal with 
in Ills flight than in battle. For this 
rea.son, he said, “He would leave him 
a stronger enemy than the Romans to 
cope with, which was famine.” In 
pursuance of this intention, he ordered 
a number of ships to cruise about, and 

S revent any vessels from entering the 
osphonis with provisions; and that 
death should be the punishment for 
such as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the 
best part of his army, he found the 
bodies of those Romans, who fell in the 
unfortunate battle between Triariusf 

+ Triariut was defeated by iVIithridatea 
three years before Pompey*s march ini.^ Syria, 
file had tweniy-ihrcc tribunes, and a hunilroil 
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^ and .Mitliridatcs still uiiiuteried. He 
. llu'iii honourable burial; and the 

omission of it seems to has e contributed 
not a little to the aversion the am»y had 
lor Lucullus. 

Protecdin" in the execution of his 
plan, he subdued the Arabians about 
mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afra- 
uius, and descended himself into Syria, 
W|hich he converted into a lionian pro¬ 
vince. because it had no laufiil king.* 
He reduced Judaja, and look its king 
Ari-stoimhis prisoner. He founded 
some cities, and .set others free; pu- 
iiishiiig the tyrants uho had enslaved 
thent. But most of his time was s|>ent 
jn adiijiiii,>tering justice, and in decid¬ 
ing the tlispules betueen cities and 
princes. \\ here he could not go him¬ 
self he sent his friends : the Ariiieniaiis 
and J^urtiiians, for instance, having re¬ 
ferred the <liflerence the),- had about 
some territory to his decision, he sent 
three arbitrators to settle the aflair. His 

I repuLalion as to power was great, and 
ilvvas equally respectable a.s to virtue 
and moderation. 'lids was Uie thing 
which palliated most of his fatilLs, and 
tliose of his ministers. He knew not 
how to restrain or punish the offences 
ol those he employed, but he gave so 
gracious a recention to those who came 
to complain or them, that they went 
away not ill satisfied with all they had 
I suffered from their avarice ami ojipres- 
siun. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his 
enfrancliised slave ; a j oiiiig imin, who, 
m other respecLs did not want uiider- 
alaiiding, out who made an insolent use 
of Ins good fortune. 'J'hey tell us this 
story of him. Cato the philosopher, 

k “ ? already cele¬ 

brated for his virtue and greatness of 
mind, went to see Antioch, when Pom- 
pey Was not there. According to cus¬ 
tom, be travelled on foot, but his 
friends accompanied him on horse- 


and fifty ccniurioni killed in thst battle; « 
nu camp was taken. 

. t’omwj took the temple of.Tcrasal« 
kilJing DO less than twelve thouiand Jews 
the MtioQ. He entered the temple conir 
to their law, but hsd the roodersdon not 
touch any of the holy uteoiils, or the tj 
•Utr belonging to iu Ariitobulus presen 
him wiih a golden vine, valued at five hi 
drud laicnu, which he afterwards consecta 
w - 0 # temple of Jupiter Capiiolinus. 
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back, \^ lien he approached the cih', 
he saw a great niiiuberol people licfore 
the gales, all in wlnie, and on the wa\ 
a troop of vuiiiig men ranged on one 
side, and of hoys on tlie other. This 
gave the philosopln r pain ; for he 
thought it a compliiiient intended him, 
which he did not want.— However, lie 
ordered his friends to alight and walk 
with him. A.s soon as ihev were near 
enough to be spoke witli, ific mustirof 
the ceremonies, with a crown on his 
head, and a staff of ollice in his liaiul, 
came up and a^ked them, “ Wliere 
(hey had left Demetrius, and when 
he might be expected?” Cato's com- 
paiiioD.s langbed. but Cato said 
only, “ Alas, poor city!” and so 
pa.ssed on. 

Indeed, others iiiigiit the belter en¬ 
dure the insolence of Deim-triiis, be¬ 
cause Pompev bore willi it liiiiisolf. 
A'ery often, when Potnpey was wailing 
to receive coni|*aiiy, Demetrius seated 
hiiiLSell in n disrespectful iimnncr at 
table, vvith hi.s cap of liberty pulled 
over his ears. Before his return to Italy 
he hud purchased the pleas.-intest villas 
about Hoine, with magniticeiit ajiart- 
nieiiLs for entertaining Ids frieiuLs; and 
some of Uie most elegant and ex}j('ii- 
sive gardens were known by Ids name. 
Yet Pompey Idiii.self was salislicd wiUt 
an iiidin'ereiit house till ids tidrd tri¬ 
umph. Aftenvard.s, he Iniilt that lieau- 
lilul and celebrated tliealre in Koine; 
and as an ajipendage to it, built liiin- 
sell a bouse, riiiieli handsf>iiuT than the 
former, hut not osleiilatioij.sly great, 
for he who came to be master of it after 
him, at Id.s lirst entrance wa.s surprised, 
and asked, “ \^ here was tlie room in 
which Pompey the Great used to sup?” 
Such is the account we have of these 
matters. 

'llie king of Arabia PclKca had lii- 
therto considered the Itomnns in no 
formidable light, but he was really 
afraid of Pompey, and sent letters to 
acquaint him that he was ready to obey 
all his commands. Pompey, to try the 
sincerity of his professions, marched 
against Petra. Many blamed tlds ex¬ 
pedition, looking upon it as no better 
than a pretext to be excused pursuing 
Mithriuates, agaimst whom they would 
have hadhim turn, as against the ancient 
enemy of Rome ; and an enemy who, 
according to all accounts, had so far 
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rise 

reroverr.l hts srrerii:fli as fo propose 
niarchitit: (iirr>iii;li Sryfliia aiKl Pa*oiiia 
into Il.tly. ()ii (lie otlier ImticL Pom- 
])fy was nf opitiion llinf it was mnrli 
easier (o ruin liiin when at the head td’ 
an army, than to take him in liis fliprhf, 
and (heret'orc would not amnse hrmselt' 
sNith a fruitless |>nrsuil. hut rather ehose 
l(» wait for a new rmeryenrv, uiul, in 
lh«' tneanfiine, to turn liis arms to aii- 
oflier rptarler. 

rortiine soon resolved the «loid)t. 
He ha<l inhanced near Petra, ajid en- 
caniped for that day. aiul ^^aslaklIl^^ 
some exercise on horsel)a< k wiilHtiif the 
f^en('hes.■\^ hen messengers arrive<l from 
Poiittis ; and if w.as plain they brotifrht 
ffood nens. beeaiise the points of their 
8i)rars were crowned uitli hmrel. 'I'lie 
s<ildiers seein;; this, gathered about 
Poinpey, «ho was inclined to linisli his 
exenise before he opened die packet; 
but they were so earnest in their en¬ 
treaties, that (liey prevailed upon him 
to alight and take it. He entered the 
cainj) with it in his hand ; and as there 
was no tribunal rea<ly. and the soldiers 
VtvTr too (o raist* ol turf, 

wUk'li ^vas tiu* common inclIincK they 
pih-d a number of packsadilles one 
upon another, upon wliicli Pompey 
mounted, and gave (hem this informa¬ 
tion : " iMithriiliites is dead. He killed 
himself upon (he revolt of his son Pliar- 
naees. And Plmniaees has seized all 
that belonged to his father: which he 
declares he has done for himself and 
the Romans.” 

At this news the army, as might be 
expected, gave a loose to their joy, 
which they expressed in sacritices to the 
gods, and in recinrocal entertainments, 
as il ton tiiOMsand of (heir enemies liad 
been slain in Rlithridates. Pompey 
having thus brought the cainjiaign and 
tile whole war to a conclusion so happy, 
and so far beyond his hope.s, imniedi- 
ately quitted Arabia, traversed the pro- 
vinces between that and Galatia witli 
great rapidity, and soon arrived at 
Amisus. There he found many pre¬ 
sents from Phamnccs, and several 
coi^ises of the royal family, aninng 
which was that of Alifhridates. The 
face of that prince could not be easily 
knc»wn, because the embalmers had not 
taken out the brain, and by the corrup. 

of (hat the features were disflgured. 
Yet some tliat were curious to examine 


it distingtiishf-d il by the scars. As for 
Pompey. he would nc.t .see the body, 
but to propitiate the avenging deify,* 
sent if to Sinope. However, he looked 
upon and a«lniired tlie magnificence of 
his liabit, and tlie size and beauty of 
ins arms. 'J'lie .scabbaril of the sword, 
which cost four hundred talents, was 
8t(»len by one Publius, who sold it to 
Ariaratlie.s. And Cains, (he foster- 
brother ofiMithridates, took the diadem, 
which was ol most exquisite workman¬ 
ship, and gave it jmvately to Faustus, 
the son ot Sylla. who had begged it ol 
him. 'I iii.s escaped the knowledge ti 
I*ompey, Inil Pliarnaces, discovering it 
afterwards, punished tlie persons guilty 
of the liieft. 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled 
the atlairs ol Asia, proceeded in his re¬ 
turn b» Ronic with more pomp and so¬ 
lemnity. \\ hen lie arrived at Alitylene, 
he derlnred it a free city, for tlie sake 
of Theopliaiies. who was born there. 
He was present at the anniversary c.x- 
ercise.s ol tlie ])oe(s, whose sole subjei^t 
that year was the actions of Pompey. 
And he was so much pleased with 
their theatre, that he took a plan of it, 
with a design to build one like it at 
Roiiie, but greater ninl more noble. 
When he came to Rhodes, he attend¬ 
ed the declamation.^ of all the Sophists, 
and presented each of them with a (u- 
lent. Posidonius coiiimitled the dis 
course to writing, which he made be- 
tore him against the position of Her- 
inagoras, another prolessor of rhetoric, 
concerning Invention in general.f He 
behaved with equal munificence to the 
philosophers at Athens, and gave the 
people fifty talents for the repair of 
their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the great¬ 
est and happiest of men, and that his 
family would meet his affection with 
equal ardour Rut the deity, whose 
care it is always to mix some portion of 
evil w ith the highest and most splend d 

• Nemesis. 

+ Uermagoras was for reducing iftvcntiois 
under two general heads, the reason of the 
process, .nnd the state of the question 1 which 
limitation Cicero disapproved os much as hU 
master Posidonius. VideCiCBB. de Idvcka 
R het. Lib. i. 

This Posidonius, who Is ofApamca, doc 
to be confounded with Posidonios of Alex. 
andxiA^ tho dUciplc of Z(xo« 
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faiours of forfiiiie. Iiad been Ion? pre- 
pann? Iiiiu a sad welcome in lus liniisc 
Miicia,* III Ins absence*, had dishonour¬ 
ed his bed. \\ liile he «as al a clis- 
tance, he (lisregarded llie report, but 
upon his approach to Italy, and a more 
mature exainiiiation into tlic aflair, he 
sent her a .livorec uiihont assigning 
lus reasons eitlier then or afiemards. 
n.e true reason is to be found in Ci¬ 
cero's epistles. 

People talked variously at Home 
coiicenimg Pomp.-y'si„u.n't|ons. Many 
disturhed theiH^eUes at the thoiigiit 
that he uoiihl march wifli his army 
imiiie.hately to Rome, and make him'- 
B.il sole and ahsolute master tliere. 
(.rassus took his children and nionev, 
and uithdrew; uhelh. r it was that he 
lud •omc real apprehensions, or rather 
that he chose to eounteiiaiiec the ca- 
iBma}, :i0d add force to the stin? of 
CUM : the latter seems the more pro- 
balde. Rut l\,tnpey had no sooner 
set foot 111 Italy than he called an as- 
■cmhly of his soMiers, and after a kind 
and suitable addre.ss, ordered ihein to 
disperse m tlieir resjiective cities, and 
attend to their own afiairs till lus iri- 
umjih, on which occasion they were to 
repair to hiiu again. 

As Boon as it was known that Ills 
troops wore di.sbanded, an astonUhin? 
change appeared in the face of things. 

1 he cities seeing Pompey the Great 
unarmed, and attended by a few friends 
as il he was retnrning only from a com- 
nmn our, poured out their inlial)i(anl.s 
alter him, w ho conducted him to Rome 
«ilb the suicerest pleasure, and with a 
nmcli greater force than that which he 
bud dismissed; so that tliere would 
iia»e been no need of the army, if he 

Slate agiiinst the 

!h «ff a wife by whom he had 

^r« children, w cspouie ihc daughter of a 
man whom he hul ofun wir). . “ l .. * 

w. A>l..hu.. Mu“cb"’di3 'Xl’-rh s 

Jctim lo ^ tuoii, i.ny,, die divorce of MucU 

lu^^wuh general approbation. Lib.t 


sired the senate to d. fer llie election of 
consuls on his aceount, that lie iniglu 
by lu.s presence sui)port the interest of 
Piso. Rut Cato opposed it. and the 
niotion miscarried. Pompev. admir- 
ingthe hberlt and brimiess with which 
Lato maintained the rights am! eii>toiiis 
ot ius coutitr>. al a time wh. n no other 
man would appear so openly lor flicm 
determined (o gain him if possible : and 
as kato had two lueccs. he olh-rcd lo 
marry the one, and asked tlie other for 
us son. Cato, however, suspected the 
bait, and looked upon (lie proposed 
alliance as a means mlfiidcil to cor- 
nipt lus integrity. He tlioreforc refused 
>t, to the great regret of his wife and 
sister, who could not but be displcitsed 
at his rejecting such aihancc-s from 
I ompoy the (ireat. Meantime Pom 
pc) being desirous to gel the rnnsiil- 
slup from Afrannis, distributed nionev 
or that purpose among the tribes, and 
the voters went to rereive it in Pom 

mildiell'‘J«ingwas .so 
imblic (hat I ompe.v was much < en.siired 

lor making (hat nlhce venal, whieli he 

had obtained by his peat actions, and 

opemng a «ay tothcV.ighe.st honour in 

Uc sta e to those who had money. 

to tr i observed 

to the Indies of his lainilv, tJmt (hev 

roust all liavc shared in this disgrace 

it though 

•a n.^ f the time 

A hir from bemg siiflieient lor dis- 

r»lajing what was prepared to be car 

4*ik show appeared the 

Ara^enii^*' nations ; ]>,.ntlls 

M?dft r Papl.lagonia. 

Wlidia, tolchis, the Iberians tfi«» Al 

liteniria, Palestine, Jiida*a,*Arabia 

tfo ic’d (I J r® “ 'vas men- 

J oned (hat there were not less than n 

Uio sami castles, and near nine Imn- 

b>8 taken Ironi (he pindei,; and thirtv 
mne tlesolate rides rcpeopled. (),, jhJ 

hMxvher^/ ’ll' “I'Pcured besides, 

dJat whpeas the revenues of (|,e R 

eropir. beforeU-ese comiuestsloiS 
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but to fifty iniilions of drachmas, by the 
new att|iiisitions they were advanced to 
eighty-five millions: and that Pompey 
had brought into tne public treasury, 
in money, and in gold anti silver 
vessels, hi the value of twenty thousand 
talents, besides what he had distributed 
among the soldiers, of whom he tliat 
received least had filtcon hundred 
drachmas to his share. The captives 
who walked in the procession (not to 
mention the chiefs ol' the pirates) w ore 
the son of Tigraiies, king of Armenia, 

, together with his wife ami daughter; 
Zosiina, the wife of 'Pigraiies himself; 
Aristobuliis. king of Juda'a; the sister 
of hlillindates, with her five sons; 
and some Scythian women. The hos¬ 
tages of the Albanians and Iberians, 
and of the king of Conimagene also 
appeared in the train: and as many 
tropliies were exhibited as Pompey had 

f gained victories, cither in person or bv 
lis lieutenants, the number of which 
was not small. 

But tlie most honourable circum¬ 
stance, and what no other Homan 
could lioast, was that liis third triumph 
was over llie third cjuarter of the world, 
after his former triumphs had been over 
the other two. Others before him had 
been honoured with thiee triumphs; 
but his first triumph was over .\trica, 
his second over Europe, and his third 
over Asia ; so that the three seemed to 
declare him conqueror of the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel 
between him and Alexander agree in 
all respects, tell us he was at that time 
not quite thirty-four, whereas, in fact, 
lie was entering upon the fortieth year.* 
Happy it had been for him, if lie had 
en<fcil his days, while he was blessed 
with Alexander’s good fortune! The 
rest of his life, every in-stance of success 
brought its proportion of envy, and 
/ every miscarriage was irretrievable. 

I For the authority which he had gained 
by Ills merit he employed for others in 

I a way not very honourable ; and his 
reputation consequently sinking, as 
tliey grew in strength, he was insensibly 
/ ruined by the weight of his own power. 
As it happens in a siege, every strong 

• It should be forty-sixth year. Pompey 
wtta bom in the beginning of the momli of 
August, in the year of Jtouic 647s his 
triumph was in the same month in the year 
of Jtoir.c Ci>2. 


work that is taken a«ltls to the htrsieger’a 
force; so C’a'sar. when raised by the 
influeiiceof Pompey, lurnerl that power, 
which enabled him to trample ujioii his 
country, upon Pompey himself. It 
happened in this manner. 

Lucullus, who had been treated so 
unworthily by Pompey in Asia, upon 
ills return to Home met with the most 
honourable reception from the Semite; 
anil they gave him still greater marks 
of their esteem after the arrival of Pom¬ 
pey ; endeavouring to aw;aken his am- 
bilioii, and prevail with hiin to attempt 
the lead in the administration. But his 
spirit and active })ovvers were by this 
time on the decline ; he had given him¬ 
self up to the pleasures of ease and the 
enjoyments of wealth. However, he 
bore up a^piiiist Pompey with some 
vigour at first, and got his acts con¬ 
firmed, which Ins adversary had an¬ 
nulled; having a inajoril.y iu the senate 
through the assistance of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, 
had recourse to the tributes of the 
people ami to the younj pleheiaus. 
Cloiiius,the most daring and profligate 
of them all, received him with open 
arms, but at the same time subjected 
him to all the luiniours of the po|mlace. 
lie made him dangle after him in the 
/tiriort in a mainicr far beneath hi.s 
dignity, and insisted upon his support¬ 
ing every bill be proposed, and every 
speech that he made, to flatter and in¬ 
gratiate himself with the people. And, 
as if the connexion with him lind been 
an honour instead of a disgrace, he de¬ 
manded still higher wo^es ; that Pom¬ 
pey should give up Cicero, who had 
ever been his fast friend, and of the 
greatest use to him in the administm- 
(ion. And these wages he obtained. 
For when Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requested Poinpey’s assistance, he 
refused to see him, and, shutting his 
gates against those that came to inter¬ 
cede for him, went out at a back door. 
Cicero, therefore, dreading tlie issue of 
the trial, departed privately from Rome 

At this lime Caesar, returning from 
his proviuce,t undertook an affair, 

•f* It was not at the time of Cicero's going 
into exile that Cicsar returned fVoin his pro¬ 
vince of Spain, which he had governed with 
the title ofpr*tor but (wo years before. Casaz 
returned in the year of Kome 6U3, and Cicero 
quitted Home in the year C9& 
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wbicu reiulcrt-l hm» very popular at 

C resent, and in its consequcnros fjaine<l 
_ ini jiower, but proveil a "rent pre- 
jinlice to Punip»-> an<l to tlie nliole 
cnmiinpinvealtli. lie t^as tlirn soliiitin;? 
ins first consulship, an<l (Vassns and 
PonijK V bcinp at y.yiance. he perreived 
that il’lie slionld join llie one, the other 
would be his enemy ol' course ; he 
tlierefore s«‘t himself io rec<»iici!e them. 
A tliitii' which sceiiMMl honourabh- iu 
itself, .and calculifcrl for the public 
Kood ; but tlie intention was insidious, 
though «le<p laid aiul ro\ere(i uilh the 
most reliniul policy. For while the 
power of the state was flivirled, it kept 
It ill an equUihrium, jls the burden of a 
flhip projierly disfrihtifod keeps it from 
Hicliiiinif tonne side more than another, 
but wheii the power came to h«- all 
collectffl into one part, having nolliing 
to counterhalance it. it overset and 
destroyed the coininonwealth. Hence 
it was, that when .some were observing 
th.'it the constitution was niineil by the 
ditlercnce which happened afterwards 

betw ceil Cajsar and Pomjiey. Cato said. 

Ion are under a great mistake: it 
wa.s not their late disagreement, but 
I lieir former union and connexion which 
gave the con.s(itution the first and 
greatest blow.” 

'I'o tills union Caesar owed his con- 
Miilshlp. And he was no tooner ap¬ 
pointed tlian he began to make fii.s court 
to the indigent part of the people, by 
proposing laws for sending out colonies, 
and for the di.strihution of lamls; hv 
«hich he dc.scen«le<l from the dignity 
ol a consul, ainl in some sort took upon 
him the oiliec of a Iriliune. His < o|. 
league Jhhuhis <ipposed him. anfl (’ato 
prepared to support Kibuhis in tlie riio.st 
Htrenuoiis manner; when Cie.sar placed 
1 oinpey by him upon the tribunal, and 

whole assembly. 

W hethcr he apjiroved his law.s?” and 
iipon Ins answenng in the aflirniaiive. 
he put this farther question, “ JVn 
if any’ one shall with violence oppose 
these law-s, will you come to the assist- 
« f i’onipey answer- 

ed, 1 will wTlanilyconic, and against 
those that threaten to take the sword. 
iHiU bring both sword and buckler” 

I oinpey till that day liad never said 
■nvthing so obnoxious; and his friends 
could only say, hy way of apology , that 
* wsu an exprcflsion which had escaped 


him. Ibif it appeared by (he .siihse- 
<|urnf t tiiat lit- u;is ihefi entirely 

sit ( a*?iar s Hevotioii. uiihin a lew 

Hnjs, to tlie surprise of ;il| the uorlfl, 
he »iHrrie(l Julia, ('a-siit's <lau^Hitery 
who had Ijeeu promisefl to ('a pio, and 
was u|)nn the ]n>in( ol lie in** uiarrird ta 
nun. lo a]>|)ta.se the re>rnhnent of 
C ;epio, he ^'ave liiin his oun dau^dilrr, 
li;id been before conlracleil ij 
raiistus. the son ol Sylla; atni ('a*sa 
rnarrieil C'alpurnia, the dau<diler ot 
Piso. 

Poinpoy then filled the city nifh 
soldien?^ and carred every ihinfj uilh 
open lorce. l^pon liihidus llu* consuTs 
making; his opiiiMnniee in (he Jorum^ 
to^o lher uidi LncuHus and the 

solfliers sudtienly fell upon hiin^ and 
broke Nay, one of (hern 

had tlie irnpudriice to empty a l>asket 
ol dung upon the head ol Bibulus; 
anri two tribunes ot the people, uho 
accomiiaiiied him, were wmiiidiMl. 'I'he 
Jorum thus cleared of all opposition, 
tlie law passed for the division of lands, 
llie people, caught by this bait, be- 
came lame and tractable in all re.siiecls, 
and w ilhont questioning (he expediency 
of any of (heir ineastire.s, silently gave 
their suiTrages to whatever w-a.s pro¬ 
posed. The acts of Pompey, which 
yurullii.s hud contested, were con- 
iirmcd ; and the two Gauls on this and 
the other side (he .Alp.s and Illyria 
were allotted to Ca-sar for live years, 
with four complete legions. At llie 
same time l^so, Cavsar's father-in-law, 
and Gahiimis, one of the most aban- 
iioricd llatterers of Pompey, wero 

pitched upon for consuls for the ensu¬ 
ing year. 

Jhbiihis. nnding matters thus carried, 
shut himself up in his house, and for 
the eight following months remained 
inattentive to the functions of his 
ollice;* contenting himself with pnh- 
hshing maiiife.sfos full of bitter invec- 
tiv es against Pompey and Ca;sar. Cato, 
on tins occasion, as if inspireil with a 
<>pirjt of prophecy, aiuioiificod in full 
scnalc the calaiiiidcs which would befall 
llic commonwealth nn<I Pompey him- 

u ^*1 his part, Kdve up 

all thoughts of state aiiairi', and betook 

• Hence the wit* of Itome, instead of saj« 
a thing happened in the conBwIshJn 
of Caesar and liibulus, said, it happened in 
the coDBuUJiip of Joliu* and Cmor. 

9 ▼ 
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himself to rrpose. its if age had dis¬ 
qualified him for the concerns of go¬ 
vernment. Upon which Pompey olj- 
Kerved, “ That it was more unseasonable 
fi)r an old man to give himself up to 
hixiiiv than to bear a public omplov- 
rnent.” Vet. notwithstanding this ob¬ 
servation. he soon sutl'ered himself to 
be ell'emiiiated by the h)ve of a young 
woman; he gave un his time to her; 
he spent (he day with her in his villas 
and gardens, to the entire neglect of 
public allairs; insomuch that Clodiiis 
the tribune began to despise him, and 
to engage in (he boldest designs against 
him. For after he had bani-slied (.heero, 
and sent (’ato to Cyprus, under )>re- 
tence of giving him the command in 
that islantl: whcji Ca'sarwas gone upon 
his expedition into (>aul. and llietrihunc 
found (he people entirely devoted to 
him, because he flattereii their inclina¬ 
tions in all the measures he took, he 
attempted to annul some ofPompey’s 
ordinances ; he took his prisoner 
Tigranes from him, kept him in liis 
own eusfody, and impeached some of 
his friends, in order to trv in them the 
strength of Pompej’s interest. At 
last, when Pompey appeared agai.ast 
one of these proseeutions, Clodius, 
having a crewofpr<d1igateaiidin.solent 
Wrelclies about him. ascended an emi¬ 
nence, and nut (ho following qiie-stiona, 
“ Who is the licentious loril of Rome? 
Who is the man that seeks for a 
man 1* Who scnitches his head ^vith 
one lingerVt And his crcnliircs, like 
u chorus in.sinirted in their part, upon 
his shaking his gown, answered aloud 
to every question, Pomue^.X 

These (lungs gave Pompey uneaai- 
nos.s, because it was a new thing to 
him to be spoken ill of, and he was 

* Tii atn)p twipa. Y.r\!ttv avSpa was 
1 proverbial expression brought trom Athens 
«o Itome. It was taken originally from 
.;Esop’s seeking an honest man with a lantern 
at noonday; and, by degrees, it came to 
signify tlie Io>h of Uinnhootl, or the manly 
character, u liich loss Pompey wm allowed to 
have siiMuined in the embraces of Julia. 

+ Uno sealpere dii/ilo was likewise a pro¬ 
verbial cxpres.sioik for a Jtonian petit muiVre. 

X Plutarch docs nut here keep c-xacUy to 
the order of the time. This happened in the 
year of Itoinc t»U7, as appears from Dio, 
(Book xxxix.) that is, two years after what 
Sc is going to mention concerning that tri- 
r)une*« slave being uiken with a sword. 


entirely tinexperienced in that sort of 
war. That which afilieted him must 
was his perceiving that tlie senate were 
pleased to see him the object of re¬ 
proach. and punished for his desertion 
of Cicero. But when parties ran so 
high that they came to blows in the 
Jorum, and several were wounded on 
both sides, and un«? of the servant.s of 
Cloiliiis was observed to creep in 
among the crowd, towards Pompey, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, he 
wa.s funiishetl with an excuse for not 
attending (he public assemblies. Be¬ 
sides, he was really afraid to stand the 
impudenre of Clodius, and all the 
torrent ofabu.se (hat might be expected 
from him, and therefore made his ap¬ 
pearance no ini>re during hi.s trilnine- 
sltip. but consulted in private with hia 
fiiend.s how to disarm the anger of the 
stMiate and the valuable part of the 
oiti*/.ens,CnlIeo advised him to repudiate 
Julia, and to exchange the friendship 
of Cn'sar for (liat of the senate ; but he 
would not hearken to the ]>roi)osal. 
Others proposed that he should recall 
Cicero, who was not only an avowed 
enemy to Clodius, but the favourite of 
the senate, und he agreeii to that over¬ 
ture. Accordingly , with a strong; body 
of his retainers, he conducted Cicero’s 
brother into the forum, who was to 
apply to the people in his behalf, and 
alter a scutllc, in which several were 
wounded, and some slain, he ovci- 
powered Clodius, and obtained a de¬ 
cree for the restoration of Cicero. Im¬ 
mediately upon his return the orator 
reconciled tlie senate to Pompey, end 
bv elfectimlly rocoinincndiiig the law 
wliich was to intrust him with the care 
of su|)plying Rome witli corn,^ he made 
Pompey once more master ol the Ro¬ 
man empire, both by sea and land. 
For by (his law the ports, the markets, 
the disposal of provisions, in a word, 
the whole business of the merchant and 
the husbandman, were brought under 
his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other luind, alleged, 
^ Tliat (he law was not made on ac¬ 
count of the real scarcity of provisions, 
but that an artilicial scarcity was caiisea 
for the sake of procuring the law, and 
that Pompey, hy a new commission, 

§ The law also gave Pompey proconaulax 
authority for five years, both ui and out of 
Italy. Dio, lib. xxxuo 
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miclit bring his power (o life again, 
whicli was sunk, as it were, in a deii. 

Others say, it was tlie con¬ 
trivance of the consul Spinther, to 
procure Pnn>pey a superior employ¬ 
ment, that he might liimself be sent to 
re-estnl)hsli Ptolemy in his kingdom.* 
H<»wevcr, the tribune Canidius 
brought in a bill, the purjiurt of which 
was, tiiat Pompey should be sent with¬ 
out an anny, and with only two liclorj, 
to reconrile tlie Alexandrians to their 
king. Pompey did not appear dis¬ 
pleased at the bill; but the Lenate 
threw It out, under the horioumble 
pretence of not hazarding his person. 
Nevertheless, papers were found scat¬ 
tered in the forum and before the 
senate-boiise, irnporfing that Ptvdeiny 
iiirnsell desired that Pompey might be 
employed to act for him instead of 
Nniither. 'Firnagenes pretended, that 
Ptolemy left Egjpt without any neces¬ 
sity. at the persuasion of Theophanes 
who was desirous to give Poiiijiey new 
occa.sions to enrich himself and the 
honour ol new commands. But tho 
baseness of 1 heophanes does not so 
iniich support this story, as the dLsjiosi- 
fion o( 1 «niipey discredits it; fur there 
wa.«j nothing so mean and illiberal in 
ins anibilion. 

Ihe vvhole care of providing and 
importing corn bein^ committed to 
Pompey, he sent his deputies and 
agents into various parts, and went in 
person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
t*® ^"*l«cted great Quantities. 
When he was upon the point of re- 
embarking, a violent wind sprang up, 
and the inariners made a diRicufty of 
putting to sea ; but he was iJie lirst to 
go on board, and be ordered them to 
weigh anchor, with these decisive 
words, “ It is necessary to go; it is 
necessaiv to bve.” His success was 

1 ^*3 spiritand intrepidity. 

He lilted the markets with corn, and 
covered the sea vvitli his ships ; inso- 
rniich that the overplus alTorded a 8ui>- 
pJy to loreigners, and from Home, as 
Irom a fountain, plenty flowed over the 
•world. 

• Ptolcmv Auletcs, the soo of Ptolemv 
^thyru*, fisted by hU subjects, sod forced 
tJy, siiplied lo the conml Hpinther, vho 
ws* to hare the prorince of Cilicis, (4 »e. 
csisblUh him in bis kingdom. Dio, u6i 
•upra. * 


In the mean time the wars in Gaul 
lifted C.^sar lo the lirst sphere of great¬ 
ness. The scene of action was at a 
great distance from Home, and he 
seemed to be wholly engaged with tlie 
Belg*, the Snevi, and (he Britons; 
but his genius all the while w ;is privately 
at work among the people of Rome, 
and he was undermining Pomiiev m 
his most essential interests, llis’wai 
tvith (be barbarians was not his prin¬ 
cipal object. He e.vercised his arni>, 
indeed, in those exjieditions, as he 
would have done his own bodj, in 
hunting and oilier diversions of the 
held; by which he prepared them for 
higher conflicts, and rendered them not 
only formidable but invincible. 

Tlie gold and silver, and other rich 
spoils which he took from Uie enemy 
in great abundance, he sent to Rome; 
and by ciLslribiitiii}^ (liein freely nuioni; 
the «diles, pnutors, consuls, and Hioir 
wives, he gamed a great party. Con 
scquently when he passed the Alps 
and wintered at Lucca, among the 
crowd of men and women, who hastened 
to paytheir respects to liim,there weie 
two hundred senators, Pompey and 
Crassus of the number; and there were 
no fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and prmtnrs, whose faare* 
were to be seen at Uie gales of Ciesar. 
He made it his business in general to 
pve them hopes of great things, and 
his money was at ihe'r devotion; but 
lie entered into a treaty with Crassvis 
and Pompey, by whicli it wtis agreed 
that they should apply for tlie consul- 

sliip, and tliatCmsar should as.stsC them, 

by sending a great number of his sol¬ 
diers to vote at die election. As soon 
as they were chosen, they were to share 
die provmces, and take the command 
of armies^ according to their pleasure, 
only conhrming Caesar in the posses¬ 
sion of what he had, for five vears 
more. 

As soon as diis treaty got air. the 
principal persons in Rome were Iiigbly 
oflended at it. Marccllinus, then consul, 
planted himself amidst (he people, ana 
(uked Pompey and Cmssu-s, “u'^bether 
they intended lo stand for the consul- 
sUip ?” Pompey spoke first, and said,f 

^ Dio makes him return an answer more 
auiubic to his character—“ It U not on ac¬ 
count of the virtuous and the good (hat I 
desire any share la the niagisttaev, but that 
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IVrli.tps Iio mifflif, perhaps he inifj]it 
nAt.’* Crassns aijsweretl, with more 
iiKulernfion. “ He should do what luiiclit 
appear most expedient Cor the coininon- 
weallh." As iMarcrllinus continued 
llie <lisenursc against Pompev, and 
Neetned to bear liar*! upon liitn, Poin- 
pcy. said, “ WHiere is the honour of 
that man. wlio lias neither gratitude 
nor respect for him who made him an 
orator, wlio rescued him from want, 
and raised liim to allluence V" 

Others declined .solirifing the consul¬ 
ship. hut iaicius Dornitius w'a.s per¬ 
suaded and encouragetl by Cato not to 
give it u|). “ For the dispute,” he told 

nim. “ was not for the consulship, but 
ill <lcfenrc of liberty, against tyrants.” 
l^oinpey and his adherent.s saw the 
vigour w ith which Cato acted, and that 
all the senate wa.s on his side. Con¬ 
sequently they were afraid that, so sup- 
piirted. he might bring over the un- 
•irriipted part of tlie people. They 
♦•solved, therefore, not to suffer Dnini- 
tiiis to enter tlieyor«;n, anti sent a party 
of men well armed, who killed Melitus. 
tlie loreli-bearer. and put the rest to 
llighf. ('ato retired the last, and not 
fill alter he Itad received a wouiul in 
his right ell)ow in defeiulitig l.)omitiu.s. 

'i’hiis they obtained the consulship 
by violence, and (he rest of their mea¬ 
sures were not conducted with more 
moderation; for, in the first place, 
when (he people were going to choose 
Cato prajtor, at the instant their suP 
frnges were to be taken, Pompey dis¬ 
missed the assembly, pretending he had 
seen an inauspicious flight of birds.* 
Aftenvards (be tribes, corrupted with 
money, declared Antitis and Vatiniiis 
pradors. Then, in pursuance of their 
agreement with Caesar, they put Tre- 
bonius, one oi‘ the tribunes on pro¬ 
posing a decree, by whicli the govern¬ 
ment of Uie Gauls was continued for 

1 may be able to restrain the ill disposed and 
the seditious. 

• This was making religion merely an 
engine of state, and it oAcn proved a very, 
convenient one for the purposes of ambition. 
Clodius, (hough otherwise one of the vilest 
tribunes that ever existed, was very right in 
attempting to pul a stop to that means of 
jismissing an assembly. He preferred a bill, 
that no magistrate should make any observa¬ 
tions in the heavens whilr the people were 
AuemUed. 


five yc.-irs more to Cec.-ar; Stria, and* 
(he cnrnniaiid against the Parthian.s, 
were given to Cnissus: aiul Poinpev 
was to have all Africa, and both the 
.Spams, w ith four legions, (wo of which 
he lent to Coesar, at his request, for tho 
war in Ouul. 

f.rassus, u|ion the expiration of his 
eoii.sul.sliip, repaired to his province. 
I nmpey, retnaining at Home, opened 
his theatre; and. to make tlie dedica¬ 
tion more magnificent, exhibited a 
variety of gymnastic games, entertain¬ 
ments of music, and ba(tle,s with wild 

beasts,inwhirhwerekilledfive hundred 

lions; but the battle ol elephant.s af- 
mrded the most a.stonishiiigNpectncIc.'f' 
ilu-.se (hing.s gained him the love 
and ndniirnlion of (lie public ; but be 
incurred llieir di.spleastire again, by 
leaving his provinces and nrmie.s eii- 
tindy to hi.s friends and lieutenants, 
nnd roving about Italy with Ids wife 
Irom one \illa In another. \\’'lietlier it 
was his passion for her, or hers lor liim, 
that kept him so much with her, is uu' 
certain ; for tlie latter has been sup¬ 
posed to be the case, and nothing wa.s 
inore talked ot than the loudness of 
f iat young woman for her husband, 
tlioiigli at that age his person conic! 
hardly be any great object of desire, 
nut llie ch«irju of his fulclity ^vn^> tlio 
cause, together with his conversation, 
which, notwilli.slanding his iintiiral 
gravity, was particidurly agreeable tfr 
♦lie women, if we may allow Uie 
courtesan Flora to be a siifiicient evi¬ 
dence. This strong attachment of Julia 
ajyeared on occasion of an election of 
aidiles. 1 he people came to blows, 
and some were killed so near Pompey 
tliat he ^vas covered with blood, and 
forced to change his clothers. There 
was a great crowd and tumult about 
his door, when his servants went home 
with the bloody robe; nnd Julia, wher 
with child, happening to sec it, 
fainted away, and was with difficulty 
recovered. However, sneb was her 
terror and the agitation of her spirits^ 

Dio says, the elephants fought with- 
armcil men. There were no less ihao eighteen 
of ihcm; and he adds, that some of them 
seemed to appeal, with piteous cries, to thr 
Mople; who, io compassion, saved thrir 
Jives. If we may believe him, an oath b-w 
been taken before they left Afiica, that ^ 
iniury should be done them. 
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that .she miscarncd. After this, tlio.se 
'%lio complained most of Ponipev s 
coiine.vion \yith C;csar could not lind 
lank uirh his hue of Julia. She iva.s 
pre^'iiant aftcnvanl.s, and hroiiKht him 
^ dautdiler, but iinfortunatel? died 
Jn childbed ; iior <litl (he child loug 
«um\e her. Pumpey ua.s preparintr 
to bun- her near a h. at of his at Alba 
but the people seizeil the corpse, ami 
inferred it m the Cumpua Mmtuts. This 
they ditl more out of regard to the 


young woman, than either to Pomijev 
or (./.-fsar; yet in the lionoiirs they did 
her remains, their a(t;ichmenl to C\esar 
though at a disLmce, ha.l h greater 
^liare, llian any respect for Poinjiev 

^lio wa.s on the spot. 

Iinmediau.ly after Julias death, the 
people of ItoiiRMV. re in gri'Ol agibilion 
and there was nothing in their .speeches 
■and actions ulin h did not lend to a 
rupture, i he alliance, which rather 
covered than re.slraim-.l the amhiliou 
ot (tie two great competitors for i.ower 
UJLS now no more. Toaild to the mi.s- 
ortune, news wa.s broiiglit .soon aker 
tiiat Cr7i.vsu.swa.s slain by the Parlhiaiis; 
nnd in him another great obstacle Ui a 
«ivil vyar was removed. Out of fear of 
JHiiy tlicv liad bolli kc]»t Konie tneasure^i 
«itb each other. Ibil when forliiim had 
turned oil tlie champion u lio coiilfl tnke 
lip llie conqueror, %>c may uilh (he 
c<muc poet. 


lli^U jqiirii of empire 


tUtc* each chief; they njj ,h- ir bmwny limb., 
-Ami dip ihur lund^ in _ 

*So htile jiblc i.s fortune to (ill the cana- 
cilies ol tlie human mind; when such a 
'vcight ol jiower, ami extent of com- 
niamJ, could not sati.sfy the ambition of 
yvo men. I hey had hear.l and read 
that tlje gods had divided the universe 
into three shares/and each was con 
tent with that which fell to l.,s lot, and 
yet these men could not think the Ro 
aiaii empire sullicient for two of them. 

alludes here to a pasucc in thr 

“"”o Ir!r'‘ 

Infernal Pluto .ways the .iiadca below; 

O cr the vvidc clouds, and o'er the starry pUln 
fcd.ereal Jove extends, his high donudn: 
ily court beneath the hoary wares I keep, 
and busli the roarings of die sacred deep." 

Pore. 


et Pompry. in .in .viMn ss to the 
1 topic at tl.it lime, told th,.ni. “He 
had nceiv.il v\rry comnii.s.sioii fhet 
had lioiiourcd him with sooiht than hs 
<‘xr»'-cled himself; a,Mi lai.l it .Inmj 
sooner^ than vvas expected bv the 
world. And. indeed, il..- diSiiussion 
ol lus troops always bore w.tmss to 
he truth ot tl.at asserli..n. Hut ..ow 
bciiig pe^naded lliat ('a-sar umd-l nut 
disbam bus army, he emh-avmired to 
fortiIv lunisell agaai-st bim bv great 
eiiiploymciifs nl l.oiiic; ami lliiswith- 
nut atfemptmg any other iiim.vatinn 
l or be w/uld not appear to <listrus» 
bun ; on the ronlrarv he nillier ad'erfed 
to despise him. However, when he 
saw the great oilices of .slate not dis. 
pos/l ol agrceidily to his ilesire. luit 
i.iat the people w.re iidlm nred, and 
Ins adversaries preferred fur nioiiev. he 
thought it would be.st serve his cau.se 
to .Slider amirchy to prevail. In conse- 
fjuciice of the reigning disorder.!, a 
diclator was much talked of. Lm ilius 
one of the inbuiies, was the first who 
xcnliired to nropose if in form to the 
people, and lie exhorted llieni lochouse 
inmpey dictator. Cato opposed it so 
clicchially that the tribune was in ilanger 
ol being deposetl. Many of Pompcy-.s 
Iriciids then stood up in tlefence of the 
nnnty ril liis intentions, and declared 
lu; neitlier asked nor wished for iht 
diclatorsliip. Cato, upon this, paid iJie 
higlifst compliments to Pompev, ami 
ciitreattMl him to a.s.si.st in the siij porl 
ol onler and ol the consliiiitioii. I*nm 
poy coiiM iMit ]>i|( accede to sucIi a 
proposed, and J)omitius and Mcsi^ala 
Were elected con.suls.f 

The s.aiiie anarchy and confusion 
altervvard.s took place again, and num¬ 
bers began to bilk more boldly or set¬ 
ting up a dictator. Cato, now fearing 
be should be overborne, was of opinion 
that It were belter to give Roiiijiey some 
olhcc whose autimrily was limited by 

+ In the year of Rome 700. Such corrup. 
(ion now prevailed among the Itomans (hat 
candidates for (hecurulc ofiices bruuglit (heir 
money openly (o the place of election, where 
they diniribuied it, wuhout blushing, among 
the heads of factions; and iliosc who rtcciv^ 
itenqdoycd force and violence in favour 
those persons who paid Uicm ; so that scarce 
any office was disposed of but what bad Uca 
disputed with Uic sword, and cost Oie lives ok 
many diUeos* 
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Jaw, tlnin to intnist liim with absolute 
I)o«er. IJibulus, thonpli Poiiipey’s 
declared eiiem} , moved in full senate, 
that he should be appointed sole consul. 
“ For by that means.” said he “ the 
roiumonwealtli will either recover from 
her disorder, or, if she must serve, will 
serve a man of the greatest merit.” I'he 
whole house was surprised at the mo¬ 
tion ; and when Cato rose up, it was 
expected he wouhl oppose if. A pro¬ 
found silence eusue<l, and he said, “ He 
should never have been the (irst to pro¬ 
pose such an expedient, but as it was 
proposed by another, he thought it ad¬ 
visable to embrace it; for he tliuught 
any kinci of government better than 
anarchy, ainl knew no man fitter to 
rule than Pompey, in a time of so inurh 
trouble.” 'I'he .senate came into his 
opinion, and a decree was issued, that 
Pompey shtudd be appointed sole con- 
std, and tliat if he should have need of 
a eolleague, he might choose one him- 
s?lf, provided it were not bel'ore the 
exniration of two inotdhs. 

Pompey being declaretl sole consul 
by the Interre.v .Sulpilius, made his 
coti»pliiiients to ('ato. acknowleilging 
iiimsidf much iiidebte*! to his siipport, 
niul dcsinul his assistance and aib icc 
ill the cabinet, as to the measures to be 
pursue*! in his adminislration. Cato 
made aiuswer, ** 'I'hat Pompey was not 
under the least obligation to him ; for 
what he had said was not out of regard 
to him; but to his country. If you 
n^)ply to me,” continued he, “ 1 shall 
give you my advice in private; if not, 
1 sliall intorin you of my senMmont.s in 
public.” Such was Cato, and the same 
on all occasions. 

Pomnev then went into the city, and 
married Cornelia, t he daughter of Aletel- 
lus Scipio.* She was not a virgin, but 
a wi<low, having been married when 
very young, to Publius the son of 
Crassus, who wm lately killed in the 
Parthian expedition. 'Inis woman had 
many charms beside her beauty. She 
was well versed in polite literature; 
she played upon the lyre, and under¬ 
stood geometry; and she bad made 
considerable improvements by the pre¬ 
cepts of philosophy. What is more, 
she had nothing of that petulance and 
affectation which such studies arc apt 

• The son of Scipio Nasico, but adopted 
into the family of the Mctclli. 


to produce in a woman <-f hi>r age. 
And her father’s family auti rt piitalit)u 
were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were displeased with 
this match, on account of tlie dispro¬ 
portion of years: they thought Cornelia 
would have been more suitable to hif 
son than to him. Those that were 
capable of deeper reflection thought 
the concerns of the commonwealth 
neglected, tjliich in a distressful case 
had chosen him for its physician, and 
confided in him alone. It grio od them 
to see him crowned with garlands, and 
offering sacrifice amidst tlie festivities 
of marriage, when he ought to have 
considered his consulship as a public 
calamity, since it would never have 
been given him in a manner so con¬ 
trary to the laws, had his country been 
in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to 
account who gained oflices and em¬ 
ployments hy iiribery and corruption, 
aiul he made laws by whicli the pre- 
cce*Iings in their trials were to be re¬ 
gulated. Ill other respects lie behaved 
with great dignity and lionour; and 
restored serurity, order, and tranquil 
lity, to the courts of judicature, hy pro 
siding there in person with a band ol 
soldiers. Rut when Sc-ipio, liis father 
in-law, came to be impeached, he sen 
for the throe hundred and sixty judges 
to his house, and desired their assist¬ 
ance. 'I’lie accuser, seeing Scipio con¬ 
ducted out of the Jorum to his house, 
by the judges tlicmselvcs, dropped the 
prosecution. This again exposed Pom- 
pev to censure; but he was censu'ed 
still more, when after having made 
law against encomiums on persons ac¬ 
cused, ho broke it himself, by appearing 
for Plancus, and attempting to em¬ 
bellish his character. Cato, who linj)- 
ened to be one of the judges, stojiped 
is ears; declaring, “ it was not right 
for him to hear such embellishments, 
contrary to law.” Cato, therefore, was 
objected to and set aside before sent¬ 
ence was passed. Plancus, however,, 
was condemned by the other judges, 
to the great confusion of Pompey.f 
A few daya after, Hypsaous, a inau- 
of consular dignity, being under a 

Cicero, who managed the impeachment, 
was much delighted with the aucccA of his- 
eloquence; os appears from hU epistle to 
Murius, lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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criminal proserubon, watched Pom- 
pey goiii^ from the bath to supper, 
and embraced his knees in the most 
suppliant manner. But Pompey passed 
with disdain, and all the answer he 
gave him was, “ That his importunities 
served only to spoil his supper.” This 
partial and uneqiinl behaviour was 
jiLstly the object of reproach. But all 
the rest of his conduct merited praise, 
and he had the happiness to re-establish 
good order in the comnioiiwealtli. He 
took his father-in-law for his colleague 
Uie remaining five months. His go- 
venirncnls were continued to him for 
four years more, and he wa.s allo^c'd a 
thousand talents a year for the sub- 
aisteiire and pay of his troops. 

t’avsar's friends laid hold on this ' c- 
casion to represent, that some consi¬ 
deration should be had of him too, and 
his many great and laborious services 
for hi.s country. 'I'liev saiil, he certainly 
deserved either anollier consiiLship, or 
to have the term of lii.s coiiunission 
orolonged; tliat he might keep the 
command in the provinces he had con¬ 
quered, and enjoy, Ufidisturbed, the 
honours he had won, and that no suc¬ 
cessor might rob him of the fruit of his 
labours or the glory of his actions. A 
dispule arising upon the aflair.Pompey, 
as if inclined to fence against the oclium 
to which Cicsar might be exposed by 
this demand, said, he had letters from 
Ciesar, in which he declared himself 
willing to accept a successor, and to 
^ve up the comniand in Gaul; only 
he thought it reasonable that he should 
be permitted, tliuiigli alisent, to stand 
for the con.sulsliip.* Cato opposed this 
tvilh all his force, and insisted, “ That 
Cae.sar should lay down his amis, and 
return as a private man, if he had any 
favour to ask of his countr)'.” And a.s 
Pompey did not labour the point, but 
easily acquiesced, it was suspected that 
he had no real friendship for Caesar. 
This appeared more clearly, when he 
sent for the two legions which he bad 
lent him, under pretence of wanting 
them for the Parthian ^var. Cmsar, 
though he well knew fur what purpose 

• There vas a law against any absent per¬ 
son’s being admitted a candidate; but Pom¬ 
pey had added a clause which enipowered the 
people to except any man by name from per. 
■coal ailetulance. 


the legions were tienianded, sent them 
home hiden with rich nrosents. 

After this, Pompev had a dangerous 
illness at Naples, of wliieli. however, 
he reeoverecl. Praxagoras then advised 
the Neaimlilaiis to otl'er sacriliors to 
the gofls. in gratitude for his recoverv. 
The ueigixmring cities folloueil their 
example; and the humnur spreading 
itself over Italy, there was imt a loua 
or village which did not S(*lemni7.e the 
occasion with festivals. No place could 
alTord room for the crowd.s that came in 
from alt quarters to meet him ; the liigh 
roads, the villages, the ports were 
iille<l with sacrilices and enterfain- 
meiifs. INIany received him with gar¬ 
lands on their heads and torches in 
their hands, ami. a.s they conducted 
hini on his way, strewed it with flowers, 
His returning with such poiiij) alVorded 
a glorious spectacle ; but it is saul to 
have been one of tlie prinripid causes 
of the civil war. For the joy he con¬ 
ceived on this occasion, added to the 
high opinion he had of his achieve¬ 
ments, intoxicated him so far, tliat, 
bidding adieu to the caution and prii- 
ilence which had jml his good fortune 
and the glor)- of his actions upon a sure 
fooling, he gave into the most cxtmva 
gant presumptinii, and even contempt 
of Caesar; insomuch, that he declared, 
“ He bad no need of amis, nor any ex¬ 
traordinary preparations against him, 
since he could pull him down with 
much more ease than he had set him 
up.*’ 

^ Besiiles.when Appiii.s relurneil from 
Gaul with the legions wl'ieli had been 
lent to Cu'sar, he endeavoured to dis¬ 
parage the actions of Uint general, and 
to represent him in a mean light, 
“ Pompey.” he said, “ knew not his 
own strength and the influence of hit 
naine, if lie sought any other defence 
against Ca-sar, upon whom his own 
forces would turn, us soon as they saw 
the former; such was their hatred of 
the one, and tlieir nflectioii for the 
other.” 

Pompey was so much elated nt this 
account, and hU conlidenec made him 
so extremely negligent, that he laughed 
at those who seemed to fear the war. 
And when they said, that if Ciesar 
should advance in a hostile manner to 
Rome, they did not see what force* 
they bad to oppose him, he bade llicuii 
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Tv itli an on<“n ;tiul siniliii" conntenanc<*, 
v flii iHsi U i‘s no “ For, if in 

taly, said In*, “ I <((> hut staii'p upon 
tin- uniinul, an army will appear.” 

ISleantime Ca'sarwas excrtiirg liim- 
eoU'fjrcady. He was now at no J^reat 
distaiire from Laly, aiul not only sent 
Ins soldiers to vote in the elections, 
but by |)iiva(e pecuniary applications 
^rrupted many of the magistrates 
•^aulus the consul was of the numbi-r, 
m<l he had liftecn hundred talents* 
tbr changing si«les. So were also Curio, 
one of the 'IVihimes of the people, for 
whom he paid oO an immense debt, 
and Mark, .\n(ony, who. out of friend- 
ship tor Curio, had stood engaged with 
him for the «lebt. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar’s 
oflicer.s, wdio s(<iod before the senate- 
house, wailitjg the issue of the debates, 
was infonned, that they w(»nld not give 
Ca-sar a longer term in his command, 
he Iai«| liis hand ni)on liis sword, and 
said. “ But this shall give it.” 

Indeed, all the actions and prepara¬ 
tions ot liis gi'uend (eriiled that way ; 
though Curio’.s deinatuls in behalf of 
Ca'sar seemed more jilaiisible. He 
proposed, tliat eillier Poinjiey should 
likeuise lie obliged to dismiss lii.s forces, 
or Ca-sar sulTered to keep his. ” If 
thej; are botli reduced to a private 
station,* .said he, they will agree 
upon reasoiiahlc tenns; or, if each re¬ 
tains hi,s rps|)ective power, they will I)c 
satisfied. But he who weakens the 
one, without doing the .same by (he 
other, must double that force which he 
tars will subvert (he govermncnt.”+ 
Hereupon Marccllus (he consul called 
Caesar a public robber, and insi.sted 
that he should be declared an cneniv 
lo the state, if he did not lay down his 
arms. However, Cnrio, together with 
Antony and Piso, prevailed that a 
farther inquiry should be made into 
the sense of the senate. He first pro¬ 
posed, that .such as were of opinion, 

‘ That Caesar should disband his army, 

• ^310,665, sterling. With this money 
ne built the stately Basilicay that aAcrwa^ 
bore his name. 

+ ComcliusScipio, one of Pompey*s friends, 
remonstrated, that, in the present, case, a great 
difllcrcnce was to be made between the pro- 
consul of Spain and the proconsul of Ooul, 
since the term ot the former was not expired, 
whereas (hat of the latter was. 


and Pompey keep hi<;,” .should draw to 
one side of the house, and there ap^ 
peared a inajorify for (hat motion. 
I'hen he proposed, (hat (he number of 
(hose should he taken, whose sense it 
was, “ 'i'li,at both should lay down 
their arms, and neither remain in com¬ 
mandupon which question, Poinpey 
hatl only twenty-two, and Curio all the 
rest.J Curio, jiroud of his victory, ran 
ill transpor(.s of joy to (he assemldy of 
the people, who received him with the 
loude.st plaiiihts. and crowned Ijim with 
llowers. Pompey wa.s not present at 
the debate in the house; for tlie com¬ 
mander of an army is not allowed to 
enter the city. But Marccllus rose up 
and said, “ 1 will no longer sit to hear 
the matter canvassed ; but, as 1 see ten 
legions have already passed (he Alps, 
I will send a man to oppo.se them in 
belialf of my country.” 

Upon this, the city went into mourn¬ 
ing, as in a time of public calamity. 
Marccllus walked through the Jorum, 
follo\yi (| bv tlie senate, and when he 
was in sigjit of I'ompey without the 
gate, hr said, *' Pomjiey, I cliarge you 
lo assist your country ; for uhich pur¬ 
pose you shall make use of the troops 
you luuc, and levy what now ones you 
please.” l.,eiitultis, one of (lie consuls 
elect for the ne.xl year, .said the same. 
But when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refused to 
cidlst; others gave in their names in 
small numbers and «ilh no spirit; and 
the greater part eried out, ” A peace ! 
A peace !” For Antony, notwith.stand- 
ing the injunction of (he senate to the 
conlmrj', had read a letter of Crcsar’s 
(o the peoj>le, well calcnlated to gain 
(hem. He proposed, that both Pompey 
and he should resign their govern¬ 
ments and dismi-ss their forces, and 
then come and give an account of their 
conduct to the people. 

Lcntulus, who by this time had 
entered upon hi.s otlice, would no« 
assemble liie senate; for Cicero, who 
\vns now returned from liis government 
in Cilicia, endeavoured to bring about 
a reconciliation. He proposed, that 
Cajsar shotdd give up Gaul and dis¬ 
band tlie greater part of his army, and 

Dio, 00 the conixaiy, affirms that, upon 
this question, the senate were almost unani¬ 
mous for Pompey; only two voting for 
C»Mr, via. Jilarcus Cttcilius and Curio. 
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k^piiig oiilv Uio li-gious and (lio pro¬ 
vinces of llljricmii, wait for anotlier 
consulship. As Poinj»fy received this 
proposal very ill, Cies^trs frieiuU were 
j.crsuaded to aj-ree, (hat he should only 
keep one ol those two legions. ]hit 
Lentuhis was ayaiiisl it. and Cato cried 
out, 'I hat Pompey was comiiiilliii;j 
a second error, in sufiering himself (ci 
be so imposed up.mi” the reconcilia¬ 
tion, iherelore, did not take cllect. 

At the same time news was hronghf. 
that Ca;sar had seized Arminiiiin, a 
coiisiderahle city in Italy, and that he 
was inarching liiretth (owar.ls Ifoine 
with all his forces. The last circum¬ 
stance, indeed, was not true, lie ad¬ 
vanced with only three huii.ire.J horses 
anil live thousand foot; the rest of his 
force.s were on the other side the Alps, 
and lie would not wait for them. < hoos- 
utfi nilluT lo j>u( Ills siil\crsririi.'s in con- 
fusion by a Miilden and iiiH'xpccled at¬ 
tack, than to light them when lietter 
iwejmred. \\ hen lie came to llie river, 
Kiibicoii, whi< h was (he boundary of 
bis province, he stood silent a long 
time, weighing with liimself (he great¬ 
ness of his enterprise. At last, like 
one who pluiig»*s .lovvii from the top of 
a precipice into a gulf of immense 
dejiUi, lu* Kilcnccd liU rcii.son, and 
shut his ejes the danger; 

Ureek langinigc 

Ihe die i.s he marched over 

M'Jlh Ills army. 

Upon the hrst report of this at Kome, 
the city was in greater disorder and 
aRtonishmeiit than hadever liecn known. 

1 he senate and (lie magistrates ran im- 
niediately to l^tiipey. 'I’lillus asked 
Imn,* wliat forces he had ready for 
war ; and as lie lieKilaled in his answer, 
and only said at last, in a tone of no 
great assurance, “ '11,at he had the 
^vo legions lately sent him back by 
Ca-sar, and (hat out of tlie new levies 
he believed he should shortly be able 
to make up a body of thirty thousand 
men j 1 ullus exclaimed, ‘‘ O Pompey. 
YOU have deceived us!” and gave it as 
^ opinion, Oiat embassadors should 
immediately be despatched to Ctesar. 
ILen one l-avomus, a man othenvise 
ol no ill character, but who, by an in¬ 
solent bnitahly, affected to imitate the 
noble freedom of Cato, bade Pompey 

• I-uciui Volcatius Tull ut. 


‘‘ Stamp upon (lie giound, and call 
forth tlic armies he ha<l promised.” 

i\uiipey bore this ill timed reproach 
With great mil.lncss; and when I’aio 
put him in mind of ilie warning he had 
given him as lo Ca'sar, In.m ilie first 
he said, Cato indeed had spoken 
more like a prophet, ami Ac had acted 
more like a Ineml.” Cato then advised 
(liat I ompev should not onlv he ap. 
pointed general, but invcsteil with a 
discretionary power: adding, that 

(Lose who were the authors of great 
evils .knew best how to cure them.” 
‘7I'e set out for his province 
ol bnilv, and the other great ollicers 
depaned lor theirs 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, 
mid nolliing could be irorc perj.lexed 
(lian '.he whole tare ol thuigs. 'fhose 
who lived out of Home lied to d from 
a I rpiarlers, and those who lived in ,l 
ahamloiied ,t a. Ti.ese saw. (hat 

ill such a l. miuYtuo-f* atn\ disorderly 
state ol allairs, the wdl dispoMul part 
ottlie city wanted strength. n„,i 
the 111 disposed were so rernu torv that 
tlioy couK, not be bv iUo 

magistrates 'I he (errons of the people 
could not he removed, and no one 
vvould sufier Pompey to lay a plan of 
•iction lor liimsell. According to the 
passion vvliercwith cacli was actuated, 
whether tear, sorrow, nr doubt, they 
endeavoured to inspire him with the 
Kime; lusotnueh that he mlopted dif- 
lereiit measures (he same dav. He 
could gam no certain intelligVnre of 
the enemy s inotions, because every 
man brought hmi the rejjort he Imii- 
pened to lake up ami was angry if it 
uul not meet uuh credit ^ ' 

Pompey at last caused it to he de¬ 
clared by an edict in fonn. (hat the 
commonwealth was in danger, and no 
peace to he expected. After which 
he signi ied that he should look upon 
llmse who remained in the city as the 
partisans ol Casar; and then quitted 
•t m he dusk ol (he evening. ‘ '11,e 
consuls also (led, without ollering the 
saenhees winch their customs required 
before a war However, in tius\i5,t 
extreinitv I orupey could not but be 
considered as happy i„ (hg affections 

^“^i *“V“- ‘‘ongh many 

blanitd the war, there was not a man 

"bo bated the general. the 

•Himber of lliose who followhim! 
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tmt of attachment to hii; person, was 
greater than tliat of the adventurers in 
the cause of liberty. 

A few days after, Ctesar arrived at 
Rome. \V’’lien lie was iu po.sses.sinn 
of thii city, he behaved with great 
moderation in many respects, and com- 
j)Osed, in a good inea-siire, the minds 
of its remaining inhabitants. Only 
when INIetellns, one of the tribunes of 
tlie people, forbade liini to touch flie 
money in the public treasury, lie 
threatened him with death, adding an 
expression more terrible than the llireat 
itself, “ I'hat it was ea.sier for him 
to do it than to say it.” Aletellus be¬ 
ing thus fViglileiied olV, ('aisar took 
what sums ho wanted, and then went 
in pursuit of Poiiiney ; hastening to 
drive him out of Italy, before his forces 
conld arrive from Spain. 

Poinpey, who was master of Bmn- 
dnsiiim. and had a siiOieient number 
of transports, desired the consuls to 
embark witliont loss of time, and sent 
them before him with thirty cohorts to 
Dyrrliachium. But at the same time he 
sent Ills fa(iier-in-law Seipio and his 
6on(-na?us into Syria, to provide ships 
of war. lie had well .secured the gates 
of the city, and planted the lightest of 
Uis sUngers and arehers u|)on the walls; 
and having now ordered the Bnindu- 
siaiis to keep Yvithiii doors, he caused 
a number of trenches to be ctit. and 
sharp stakes to be tlriveii into tliem, 
and then covered with earth, in all the 
streets, except two which led down to 
the sea. In three days nil his other 
troops were embarkeef without iider- 
rnption; and then he suddenly gave 
the signal to those who guarded the 
walls; in consequence of which, they 
fan swiftly down to the harbour, an<l 
got on board. Thus having his whole 
complement, he set sail, and crossed 
the sea to Dyrrhachium. 

When Cajsnr came and saw the 
walls left destitute of defence,* he con¬ 
cluded that Pompey had taken to flight, 
and in his eagerness to pursue, would 
, ccrtululy have fallen upon the sharp 
stakes lu the trenches, had not the 

* Cowar besieged the place nine days, dur¬ 
ing which he not only invested it on the land 
aide, but undertook to shut up the port by a 
itaccado of bis own invention. However, 
before the work could be completed, Pompey 
made his escape 


Brundiisians informed him of them. 
He then avoided the streets, ancl took 
a circuit round (he towni. by whicli he 
discovered that all the vessels were set 
out. except two that had not many 
soldiers abnanl. 

'I'his manceuvre of Pompey was 
commonly reckoned amongst tJie 
greatest acts of generalship. Cajsar, 
however, conld not help wondenng, 
that his adversary, who was in posses- 
.•tion of a fortilied town, and expected 
his forces from Spain, and at the same 
time was master of the sea, should give 
up Italy in such a manner. Cicero.f 
too, lilamed him for imitating (he con¬ 
duct of Theinistocles, rather than that 
of Perirles, when the posture of his 
affairs more resembled tlie circum¬ 
stances of the latter. On the other 
hand, (he steps which Cwsnr took 
showed he was afraid of having the 
war drawn out to any length, tor hav¬ 
ing taken Numerius.t a friend of Pom- 
pey’s, he had sent him to Bnnuliisitim, 
with oOers of coming to an accommo¬ 
dation upon reasonable terms. But 
Niimerius, instead of returning witl» an 
answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Ca*sar thus made himself master of 
all Italy in sixty days without tlie least 
bloodshed, and he would have been 
glad to have gone immediately in pur¬ 
suit of Pompey. But as he was in 
want of shipping, he gave up that de¬ 
sign for the present, and marched to 
Spain, with an intent to gain the forces 
there. 

In the meantime Pompey assembled 
a great army ; and at sea ne was alto¬ 
gether invincible. For he had five 
liundred ships of war, and the number 
of his lighter vessels was still CTeater. 
As for the land forces, he had seven 
tliousaiid horses, the tlower of Romo 
and I(aly,$ all men of family, fortune, 

^ £p. to Atticus, vii. 11. 

7 Cicsar calls him Cm Mamtu. He was 
Master of Pompey’s Board of \Vorks. 

J CtEsor on tlie contrary says, that this 
y of horse was almost entirely composed 
of strangers. “ There were six hundred 
Galatians, five hundred Capradociaus, aa 
many Thracians, two hundrea Alaoedoniansr 
five hundred Gauls, or Gennans, eight hun* 
dred raised out of bis own estates, or out of 
hu own retinue end so of the reat, whnis 
he particularly mentions, and tells us to 
what countries they belonged. 
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and coarage. His infantry, though 
numerous, was a mixture of raw, un¬ 
disciplined soldiers: he therefore exer 
cised them during his stay at Beroea, 
where he was by no means idle, but 
went through all the exercises of a 
soldier, ns it'he had been III iJie ilower 
of his age. It iiisjiired his troops with 
new courage, when they saw Pompey 
the Great, at the age of lift weight, 
going throiigli the uhole military ilis- 
cipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; and 
then iiiouuling Ins horse, drawing his 
sword with ea.ie wlieii at full speed, 
aiifl as dexterously sheathing it again. 
As to Ids ja\elin, he threw it not oulv 
with great exactness, but with siicli 
force that few ol tlie young men could 
dart it to a greater <listance. 

Many kings and princes repaireil to 
his camp, and the number of Homan 
orticers who had cniiimanded annies 
v\as so great, that it was sutHcient to 
make up a complete senate, l.abienus,* 
who had been honoured with Ca?sar’s 
frientlsidp, and servefl under him in 
Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even 
Brutus, the son of that Brutus who 
wa.s killed by him rmt very fairly in 
the Cisaljdne Gaul, a man of spirit, 
wlio had never spoken to Pompey be¬ 
fore, because he eoiisitlered him as the 
inurderer of his father, now- ranged 
himself under his hnnners, as the de¬ 
fender of the lilierties of his country. 
Cicero too, thougli he bad written and 
advised otlierwise, was asliatned not to 
appear in the number of those who 
hazarded their lives for Home. Tidiiis 
Sextus, tlioiigh extremely old, and 
maimed of one leg, repaired, among 
the rest, to liLs standard in .Maceilonia; 
and thougli others only laughed at the 
poor appearance he made, Pomney no 
sooner cast his eyes upon him tlinn he 

• It •cemt-d very ttruigc, My? Dio, timt 
Labienu* should abandon C'a-sar, who had 
loaded him with honours, and given him (he 
command of all the forces on ihe other (>idu 
of Uic Alps, while he was at Home. But he 
give* this reason for it; “ Labienus, elated 
with his immense wealth, and proud of his 
prefermentj, forgot himself to such a degree 
•s to assume a character very unbecoming a 
terson in his ciraimstancc*. Ho was even 
for pultisg himself upon an equality with 
Cesar, who thereupon grew cool towards 
aim, and treated him with sonic reserve, 
which Labieoua resented, and went over to 
Pompey.** 


rose up. and mn to meet him; consi 
dering it a-, a great proof tif the justice 
of his cause, tliaf. in spite of age and 
weakness, persons should come aiuj 
seek tiangerwitli him, ratiier than .st.i 
at home in salely. 

But after Ponijiey hatl assembled his 
senate, and at the motion oi' t'aio. a 
decree was made, “ 'I'lial no Homan 
should be killed, except in battle, iior 
any city that was subject totlic Homans 
l>e plundered,*’ Poinpey's jiarty gaijietl 
grouml daily. 'I'hose who lived at too 
great a distance, or were too vtenk to 
take a share in the war, interested 
tliciiiscives in the cause as nuu li as 
they were able, and, with wnrds at 
least, cont«'ii<h-d for if; looking upon 
those as enemies both to the gods and 
men, who did not wish that l^onipey 
might conquer. 

Kot but that Cwsar made a merciful 
use of his v ictories. He had latt ly 
made himself rnasterof I\unpey\s forces 
III Spain, and though it was not with 
out a battle, he di.smissed the oflicers, 
and incon>omted the troops with Ins 
own. Alter tins, he passed the .‘\ips 
again, and marched through Italv to 
BruiMlusium, where be arrived at’the 
time of the winter .solstice. 'I'liere he 
crossefl the sea, and laiuled atOriruin; 
from whence he despatched Vibullusf, 
one of Pornpey's friciuls, wlioin he had 
brought prisoner thiiherwitli proposnla 
of a conference between liiiii aiulPom 
jioy, “ in which they should agree fc 
ilishand their armies within three day.s, 
renew their friendship, coidlrin it wiili 
solemn oaths, and then both return to 
Italy.” 

Pompey took this overture foranoiher 
snare, and therefore drew <l(>w n in haste 
to the sea, and secured all the forts and 
I>lares of strength for land forces, a.<» 
well as all the ports and other commo¬ 
dious stations for shinning; so there 
wa.s not a wind that blew, which did 

-f In the printed text it U */utius ,* but 
one of the n)anu>criptj gives us Vil/uUtu^ 
which is the name he has in Corsar's Com* 
wen. lib. iii. Vibullus Un^us travelled night 
and day, without allowing hiniself any n-st,. 
till he reached I’onipey’s camp, who had not 
yet received advice of Ca-sur\ arrivu), but 
was no sooner informctl of the taking of 
Oricum and AnoUoniu, than he immediately 
decamped, ana by long marches reached 
Oncuai b^brv Carsar 
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not brinfr liim cither provisions, or 
troops, or inoiicy. On the other h.Tnd, 
C.Tsar. \Vii3 reiiiued to such straits, 
both by sea and Jaiid, that he was 
iiixler llic necessity of seeking a battle. 

-Accordingly, he attacked Ponipev’s 
infreiu liments, and bade Iiiiii deliaiicc 
<laily. Ill most of tiiese attacks and 
Kkirmishes he hrnl the aib aniage : but 
one day was in danger of losing his 
whole army. Poinjicy fonglit w illi so 
imicli valour, that he put Ca-sar’s whole 
(iefachment to flight, alter ha>ing killed 
two thousand men upon the spot; Init 
was eillicr unable or afraid to pursue 
Jiis blow, and enter their camp with 
(liein. C’jcsar sai<l to liis friends on the 
occasion, “'I'his day the \i,tory liail 
been the enemy’s lia<l their general 
known how to coiKpicr.”* 

Ponipey’s troops, idated with this 
Kiiccess, ivcre in gr<-at lia.sle to come to 
a tlecisive battle. Nay, Pompey him¬ 
self seemed to yive into their opinions 
by writing to the kings, (he generals, 
and cities, in his interest, intllesl^le 
of a coiuiueror. Vet all thiswhile he 
<lrcjulcd (lie issue of a general ni timi. 
believing it much better, by length of 
lime, by famine and fatigue’, to tire out 
Hum who had been e\cr invincible in 
arms, and long arciKstomcil to conquer 
when tliey fought together. Beside.s, 
he knew the intirraities of age had 
made them unfit for (he otlier iipera- 
(ions of %^-ar, for lon^ marches and 
counter-marches, for (tigging trenches 
and building forts, and that, therefore, 
tliey wished for nothing so much ns a 
battle. Pompey, with all tliese argu¬ 
ments, found it no easy matter to keep 
Jiis anny quiet. 

After this last engagement, Caisar 
was in such want of provisions, (hat lie 
was forced to decamp, and he took his 

• Yet it may be obtcia-ed, in defence of 
Pompey, that os his troops were raw and 
unexperienced, it was not amiss to try them 
in many skirmishes and light attacks, before 
he hazarded a general engagement with an 
-armv of veterans. .Manv instances of that 
kind might be produced trom the conduct of 
the ablest generals. And we arc persuaded, 
that if Pompey had attempted to force 
Cecsar’s camp nc would have been repulsed 
with loss and di.sgrace. Pompey’s greatest 
error seems to have been, his sunering tum> 
aclf to be brought to an action at last by the 
.importunity ot hia officers and aoUlicrs 
agdnsi his better judgment. 


w'iiy through Athamania into’Hiessaly 
'I liis addcil s«» nmcli to tlir high opinio* 
Pomiiey’s solliers had of themselves, 
that it was iiiqiossible (o ket p it within 
buniuU. '1 hry cried out w ith one voice, 
“ Cjcsar is fled.” Some called upon 
(lie general to pursue : some, to pass 
over into Italy. Others sent their 
friends and servants to Rome, to engage 
houses near the Jorum^Uw (he eoiiveni- 
ence of soliciting (he great olllces of 
sL'ile. And not a few went of llieir 
own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately loilged in IjcsIuis, to con¬ 
gratulate her upon the conclusion of 
tlie war. 

On (his great emergency, a coiiiicit 
of war was called ; in which Afraniu.s 
ga\e hj.s ojiinion, “ 'I'lint they ought 
imiiicdialely to regain Italy, for that 
was the great iirize aimeci at in the 
war. Sicily, Sanlinia, Corsica, Spain, 
and both the Oanls would soon submit 
to those w ho were masters there. W^liat 
should aflect Pompey still more wa.s, 
that his native country, just by, 
stretched out lier hands to him as a 
suppliant: and it could not be con¬ 
sistent with his honour to let her re- 
niain under sm-li indignities, and in so 
disgraceful a vassalage to the .slaves 
and flatterers of tv niiits.^ Rut Pompey 
thought it would neither bo lor his re¬ 
putation, to fly a second time from 
Cjcsar, and again to be pursued, when 
Fortune put it in his power to imrsue ; 
nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to 
leave uis fnthcr-in-law Scipio, and many 
other persons of consular dignity in 
Greece and Thessaly, a prey to Caj.snr, 
with all Uieir treasures and forces. As 
for Koine, he should lake tlie best care 
of her, by fixing the scene of war at 
the greatest distance from her; lliat, 
without feeling its cahimitics, or per¬ 
haps hearing the report of tJiem, she 
might quietly wait for the conqueror. 

'J’his opintun prevailing, he set out 
in pursuit of Cmsnr, witli a resolution 
not to hazard a battle, but to keep 
near enough to hold him, as it were, 
besieged, and to wear him out with 
famine. This he thought the best 
method lie could take: and a report 
was, moreover, brought him, of Us 
being whispered among the equestrian 
order, “ That as soon as they liad taken 
oIT Cmsar,they could do nothing better 
than take oif liiin too-'* Some say, this 
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was fT r reason uliy |io <li,l |,oi ornploy 
< .On jii any »,-r% ice oT importance, hut, 
upon Ins march a^'ainst C;vs:ir. sent 
nun to file sca-co;ist to lake care ol the 
hair-age. aher he had ch-siro>cd 

Lfesar. Cain should soon ol)hgc Iiini 
lo down his commis.>ioii. 

\\ liilc he thus softly foIh)«e<J (lie 
ericniy s st.-ps. a complaint was raisetl 
aK'rtuist him, and ur-c<l witli niucli da- 
nionr. that he was not exercisin*; his gc- 
mralshiji upon C'jcsar, hut upon the se¬ 
nate and the whole commonwealth, in 
order that he inight for ev cr keep the 
conimniul in his iiands.and have those 
or his guards ami servants, who had a 
fight to govern the vvorltl. D>imitius 
ynnoharlnis. to increase tlie oiJium, al- 
wavs called him Againenmoii, or king 
ol kings. Favonius pirpied him no less 
witli a jest, (han others by their un 
sea.sonable sevcrily; he went aliont 
".'•ng, “ My friends, we shall eat no 
ligs in 'I'usriihim this vear,” And Ln- 
nus Afranins, who lost the Ibrce.s in 
•Spain, and wa.s accused of having bc- 
trnefl ‘.liem into the ciiemy'shaiid. now 
when he .saw Poinpey avoid a battle, 
faul. “ He was surprised that his ac- 
ciKseni should make any ditliculty of 
hghling that nu-rcliant (iis they called 
**V*^ who Indlicked for provinces.” 

'Hiese and many other like sallies of 
ridicule had such on eflect upon Pom- 
J»ey, wlio was ambitions of being 
spoken well of by the world, and had 
loo much deference for the opinions of 
/iis friemls, fliat he gave up his own 
better jmlgmeiil, lo follow them in the 
career of their false hopes and pro.s- 
pects. A thing vvliicli would have been 

in the pilot or iiuLster of 
more in tiie connnander 
111 chief of so many nations and such 
numerous armies. He had often < oin- 
niended the physician who gives no 
indulgence to the whimsical longings 
of Ins natienls, and yet be Iniinoureil 
the sickly cravings of bis army, and 
was afraid to give Uiem pain, though 
necessaiT for the preservation of their 
Jife and being. For who can sav that 
army was in a sound and healthy'state 
when -some of the officers went about 
the camp canvassing for the offices of 
coiwiil and pra-tor; and others, namely 
Spiiither, Dornitius, and Scipin, were 
^ngaged in quarrels and cabals about 
Csesar's higbpriesthood* as if their ad¬ 


versary had been only a T igrjines. «"» 

1 - 10 ;*. or a jirincc of (he 
Nabatlmans ; am) ?.<»t that (’msar ami 
(hat army, who had .storiiii-,| a tliriUMiml 
citu's. sub'iued above tlm-c hundred 
nation'i. gained numhcrlcss haflh-s oi 
the Germans ami (Jauls, lakt n a mil- 
lion of prisoners, a.:d killed as iiianv 
lairly in tlie held. N'otvvithsfanding all 
tins, (hey contimieil loud and (iimultiK 
ous in (heir demands of .a battle, aiuf 
when (hey came to (he plains of l*har 
salia, forced Pfunpey lo call a council 
<*f war. Labieiiiis, who had (he <-«.m 
mand of the cavalry, rose up lirst.aml 
took an i.alh. '* "^1 hat he wouhl imt re¬ 
turn from the battle, till he had put (he 
enemy to Ihght,'* All the other oHiecrs 
.swore the .s.iiiie. 

'I’he night follnwing. Pompey had 
this dream. He tlumght, - he entered 
his own theatre, and vv.is receivetl vviili 
loud plamlits ; alb r which, he adorned 
the teinjile of \ enns //it f'^ictorious 
with inaiiy spoils.’’ Tliis vision, on 
one side, encouraged him, and on the 
other al.inned him. He was afniid that 
eVsar, who was a descendant of Ve¬ 
nus, vroiihi be aggramlizetl at liis e\- 
pensc. Hesides, a panic* fear ran 
Ibrongh the camp, the noise of wlii, b 
avvakened him. .Vnd about llie uiorn- 
mg wateli, over Ca?sar’.s camp, vvliere 
even- thing was perfectiv (piiet, (liero 
suddenly appeared a great light, from 
>v1jicIi a blrcafik ol lire issiuti in iUe 
fonu ol a eon 1 j, nn<l fell upon dial ot 
1 oinjH^y. Ca'sar Ijiuisilf Uv j>a\\ 

it ills reniiuls. 

Casar nas preparing, a I break of 
day, to inarcb to Scotu:,a ;t his soldiers 
Mere sCrikiDK Uicir lenLs, nnci the se*r^ 
van Is, and beasts ol burden M‘f*re al¬ 
ready in inotiouv wher) kU scouts 
brought intelligenee, that they had 
seen arms handed about in the eiicinv *.s 
camp, and perceived a nuiso ami I>ua- 
llr, uhicli indicated an approaching 

• Panic fcan were to called, from the tt r* 
TOT which the gotl Pan is lo have tcrnck 
the enemies of Orccce with, at the baJOc* ot * 
Alarathon* 

d* ^colu^ was a city of Thessaly* CfeMv? 
was pcnuuvlcd chat Poinpey would not come 
to oction, and therefore chose to march in 
scorch of provisions, as well os to hani^> the 
enemy with frequent movemenu, and to wmeh 
an opportunity, in sonic of those movemenu 
to fall upon Uicm* 
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brUlle. After these, (►thers came and 
jissured liiin> that the lirst ranks were 
draw u np. 

Upon tills Caasar said, ^‘The long- 
wishr<l day is come, on wliicli shall 
ti^ht with men, an<l not with want and 
hinune/’ 'riien he iininediatoly ordered 
tlie n'd mantle to be put up helore his 
pavilion, w'hich, among (he Homans, is 
tlie signal of a battle. 'VUe soldiers no 
'looner beludd it, tlian (hey left (heir 
cents as tlicy were, and nin to arms 
with loml shouts, and ocry expression 
ol joy. And when the ulUcers began 
to put them in order of battle, each 
man fell into his proper rank as (piietly, 
and with as much skill and case, as a 
c/ioyf(^ in a tragedy. 

Poni])ry^ placed himself in his right 
wing over against Antony, and his fa- 
tiuT-in-law, Scijiio, in the centre, oppo¬ 
site iJomilins Calvimis, His left wing 
was conunanded by Lucius Doiiiitius, 
and supported l)y the cavalry ; for they 
were almost all ranged on that side, in 

* I( is saincwliAt surjirising, that the ac* 
count which (/a^r himself has left us of this 
memorable battle should meet with contradic¬ 
tion. Vet so it is ; PluUirch differs widely 
i^oni him, and Appian from both. Accord¬ 
ing to Cu^sar (Hell. Civil. lib. lii^) Pompey 
was on the left with tlic two legions, which 
Caesar had returned liiin at the beginning of 
the war. Scipio, Poinpcy^s father*in»Taw, 
was in the centre, with the legions he had 
brought from Svria, and the reinforcements 
sent by several kings and states of Asia. The 
Ciciiian legion, and some cohorts which had 
served in Spain, were in the rights under the 
command of A Irani us. As Poni]Ky*s right 
wing was covered by the Enipeus, he strength¬ 
ened the left with the seven thousand horsc^ 
as well as with the ^lingers and archers. The 
vholc anny^ consisting of forty^Hve thousand 
nen, was drawn up in three lines, with very 
little spaces between them* In conformity 
to this disposition, Cssar*8 army was drawn 
up in the following order: the tenth legion, 
which had on all occasions signalized itself 
above the rest, was placed in the right wing, 
and the ninth in the left; but as the latter 
had been considckAbly weakened in Uic nction 
at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was post¬ 
ed so near it, as to be able to support and re¬ 
inforce it upon occasion. The rest of Ctesar^s 
forces tilled up the spaces between the two 
wings, Mark Antony commanded the left 
wing, Syila the right, and Cneius Domhius 
Calvinus the main body. As for Cesar, he 
posted himself on the right over against 
rompey, that he might hove him alwovs in 
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onler to l>reak in upon Ca'sar, and ent 
oir the tenth legion, wliich was ac¬ 
counted the bravest in his army, and in 
which he used to light in person. Ciesar 
seeing the enemy's Jell wing so well 
guarded with liorse, and fearing the 
excellence of their armour, sent for a 
detachment of sixcohorh-' from the body 
of reserve, and placed them behind 
the tenth legion, with orders not to stir 
before the attack, lest they should be 
discovered by the enemy; but when 
the enemy’s cavalry had charged, to 
make np through the f<)reinost ranks, 
Jiiid then not to discharge tlieir javelins 
at a distance, as brave men generally 
do in their eagerness to come to sword 
in liami, lint to re.servc them till they 
came to close lighting, and push them 
forward into the ejes and faces of the 
enemy. “For those fair young dan¬ 
cers ” said he, “ will never stand the 
steel aimed at Uieir eyes, but fly to save 
their handsnine faces.” 

While CoRsar was thus employed, 
Pompey took a view on horseback <»f 
the order of both armies; and tinding 
that the enemy kept their rank.s with 
the nimost exactness, and quietly wait¬ 
ed for the signal of battle, while his 
own men, for want of experience, were 
fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken upon the first 
onset. He therefore commanded tlie 
vanguard to stand firm in their ranks,'!’ 
and m that close order to receive the 
enemy’s charge. Caesar condemned 
tliis measure, ns not only tending to 
jessen the vigour of the blows, wTiich 
is always greatest in the assailants, but 
also to damp the fire and spirit of the 
men; whereas those who advanced 
with impetuosity, and animate each 
other with shouts, are filled with an en 
tliusinstic valour and superior ardour. 

Ca'sar's army consisted of twenty- 
two thousand men, and Pompey’s was 
sometliing more than twice that num¬ 
ber. When the signal was given on 
both sides, and the trumpets sounded 
a charge, each common man attended 
only to Ills own concern. But some of 
the principle Komons and Greeks, who 
only stood and looked on, when the 

i* \'ide C^s. ubi supra. 

This, however, must be said in excuse fo 
Pompey, tlist generals of mat fame and d 
pcrieuce have soinetlmes done as be did. 
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dreadful moment of aclioii approaclicd, 
could not help coiisidcriiig to uhat the 
avarifo and anibicioii ol t«o men had 
brought the IJoman empire. The same 
anus i)n both sides, llie troops mar¬ 
shalled m tlie same manner, llie same 
standanis; in short, the strength ami 
lioner ol the s^une city turned up«>n 
itsell ! W hat could be a stronger 
prool of the bliiidiies.s and infatuation 
ol*human nature, when carried away 
nj its passions? Had they I»eeii wil- 
hug to enjoy die fruits oi tlieir labours 
:n peace and traiiipiilhly, the greatest 
and be.it part ol the world was their 
il they nnisl have indulged 
tlieir thirst of victories ami triumphs, 
the Parthiaiis and Oeniians were vet 
to be subdued; Sevthia and India yet 
remained ; togedief with a very plausi¬ 
ble colour for their lust of new aci|ui- 
sifiinis, die pretence of civilizing bar- 
barums. And what .Scythian horse, 
what Parthian arrow.s, 'what Indian 
treasures, could have resisted seventy 
thousand ii/>itiaiis, led on by Ponipey 
and (. iesar, with whose names tliose 
nations had long been acquainted? 
Into such a variety of wild and savage 
countries had Uiese two generals carried 
their victorious arms. \Vhcreas now 
they stood threatening each other with 
deslniction ; not sparing even their 
own glory, though to it they sacrificed 
thetr country, but prepared, one of 
them, to lose the reputation of being 
invincible, whiih liitherto Uiey had 
both maintained. .So (hat the alliance 
which (hey had cfintracled by Pornpey's 
iiiarnage to Julia, was from the first 
only an artful expedient: and her 
charms were lo form a selfiiilerested 
compacl, instead of being the pledge 
of a sincere friendship. 

1 lie plain of PharsaJia was now co- 
Tcred with men, and horses, and arms; 
^nd the signal of battle being given on 
Doth Bides, (he first on Caesar's side 
who advanced to Uie charge was Cains 
Cmslmus,* who commanded a conis of 
« hundred and twenty men, and was 
determined to make good his promise 
lo Ins general He was the first man 
t^a-sar saw when he went out of (he 
trenches in the moniiiig: and upon 
Ca-ix'ir s asking him what he thought of 

• So Ca»ar rwlis him. Hii name in PIu- 
Utfrh it Crtuiiatnuy in Appian Cra4nnu4. 


the battle, he stretched out Ins hami, 
and .-mswered in a clu-crlid tone. •“ \'ou 
will gam a glorious viciorv, .'ind 1 shah 
have V our pnuse this day, i-ilher alive 
or dead,” In pursname ol this pro- 
inisc, ho llio aiul 

many foliowcil to support him. he 
charged into the nii.lst i)f the enemy. 
J hey soon took to their sworils. and 
numbers were slain; but as Crasiimis 
vyas making Ins wav forward, ami lut- 
ting down all before him. one of Pom- 
jiev’s men stood to receive him. ami 
jiusheil liu» swarcl in at hi.s inoiilh uiili 
such force timt it >^ent fliroutrh the 
nape of his neck. Cmsliims thus kil- 

led, the fight was maintained with equal 

avlvaiilage on both side.s. 

Pompey did not immedintely lead on 
Ins right wmg, but often din'eted lii.s 
cj'es to Uie left, and lo.sl time in wait¬ 
ing lo see what cxeriiiion bis cavalry 
would do there. Meanwhile Ihev had 
extended their Bquadrons to surround 
Caesar, and prcfiared to ilrivc the few 
horse he had placod in front, back 
upon the foot At that instant Ciesar 
gave the signal; upon w Jiicli his cavalry 
retreated a lilUe; and the six cohorts, 
which coDNisted of throe thousand men, 
and had been placed behind (he tenth 
legion, advanced to surround Ponipey’ 
cayalnr and coming close up to ihetii 
raised (he points of their javelins, aa 
they had been taught, and aimed them 
at the face. Their adversaries, who 
were not experienced in any kind ol 
fighting, and hud not the least previous 
*1 * lliis, could not parry or endure 
(he blows upon (heir faces, but turned 
(heir backs or covered their eyes with 
ulcir hands. End soon fled with great 
disiionour* Caesar s men took no care 
to pursue (hem, but turned Uicir force 
u|)on the enemy's inrnntry, particularly 
upon that wing, which, now stripped 
°n lay open to the attack on 

all Bides. 1 be six cohorts, therefore, 
took Uiem in Hank, while the tenth le¬ 
gion charged them in front; and they 
who lied hoped to surround the enemy, 
and now, instead of (hat, saw them- 
selves surrounded, made but a shorl’. 
resistance, and then look a precipitate 
flight, 

lly the great dust Uiat was raisoii, 
Pompey coj^ecliired the fate of his ca- 
valry; and it is hard to say what pus. 
sed ID his mind at that moment. He 
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ftppo'AroiI like a man moonstrnrk and 
(|i.s(rri' !<*d; and withoiO ci>ii.si\l<:rin^ 
t!kat he was Poiiijn y t]u* (treat orspeak- 
to any one, lie qnittrd the ranks, 
nrul retire d step by step towards V.U 
camp. A scone wdiicli cannot be 
tor painted than in these verses of 
Humor 

Rut parual Jove, espousing Hector's part> 
Shot hcavcn-hicd horror tJirough the C»re* 
Clan's tuart ; 

Confused, unnerved, in Hector's preMcncc 
grown, 

AiiiA/cd he siockI wiili icnois not \u< own. 
O'er his broad back his moony shield he 
threw. 

And glaring round by tardy steps withdrew. 

Pope. 

in tikis condition he entered lus tent, 
where iie sat down, and uttered not a 
word, till at last, upon tlikding that 
sonic of (liC eiicMuy entered the camp 
with tlic rufjitivos, he said, “ W^liat ! 
inlo rny camp too!'’ Al'lcr tins short 
exclamation, ho rose up, and ilressing 
himself in a nianner suitable (o his for¬ 
tune, pri\ aUdy uitlidrew.f All thetither 
legions lied ; and a great slaughter was 
made in the camp, of tiic servants and 
others who had the care of the tents. 
But Asmius Pollio, »ho then fought 
on Ccesar’s side, assures us, that of the 

* In the eleventh book of the Iliad, where 
Tic \% speaking of the flight of Ajax before 
Ilccior. 

+ Cffisar tells us that the cohorts appointed 
to defend the camp made a vigorous resist* 
ance ; but being at length overpowered, fled 
to a neighbouring mounuin, where he re* 
solved to invest them. But before he had 
flni^hed his lines the want of water obliged 
them to abandon that post, and retire towards 
Larissa. Cssar pursued the fugitives at the 
head of four legions (not of the fourth le* 
gion, as tlic authors of the Universal History 
erroneously say,^ and after six miles march 
came up with them. But they, not daring 
to engage troops flushed widi victory, fled 
for refuge to a high hill, the foot of which 
was watered by a little river. Though Cce* 
aar's men were quite spent, and ready to faint 
with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the 
whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, he 
prevailed upon them to cut ofr the conveni. 
ency of the water from the enemy by a 
trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives 
came to a capitulation, threw down their 
arms, and implored the clemency of the con* 
queror. This they all did, except some sc* 
nators, who, as It was now night, escaped in 
the dark. Vide CiSS. BelL lib. ilk 60. 


regular troops there were not above sbf 
thousaiicl men killecl.l 

Upon liie taking of tlie camp, ther^ 

was a spectacle wlijeb allowed, in stroma 

colours, the vanity and follv of Ron 

^ * 

pry's troops. All tliotciif.s niTC crown 
ed W'itli niyrlle; ihe b«*tl.s were sfrewerf 
with flowers; the tables covered wifli 
cnp.s, ami bowls of wine set out. Jii 
sliort, every fhiiiff had the appearance 
of }>reparatioiis for leasts and sncrifi- 
res, rather than for men goinj? out to 
battle. To such a decree had their 
vain hopes corrupted them, and with 
such a senseless conlidencc they took 
the (iehl' 

W'ln-n l^ompey had pot a little dis¬ 
tance from tlic camp he quitted his 
horse. He had very few people about 
liiin; and. as lie saw he wa.s not pur¬ 
sued, he went softly on, wrapped up 
in such thoughts a.s we may suppose a 
man to have, who had been used for 
thirty-four years to conquer and carry 
all before him, and now in Ins old age 
fir-st came to know what it was to be 
defeated and to fly. We may easily 
conjecture what Ins thoughts must be 
when in one short hour he had lost the 
glory and llie power whieh had been 
growing uj> amidst so many wars and 
conflicts; ami lie who was lately 
guarded with such annies of horse and 
and such great and powerful 
fleets, was reduced to so mean and 
contemptible an equipage that his ene¬ 
mies, who were in search of him, 
could not know him. 

He passed by Larissa, and came to 
Tempe, where burning with thirst, he 
threw himself upon his face, and drank 
out of the river; after which, he passed 
through Uie valley, and went down to 
the sea-coast. Inere he spent the Te> 
mainder of the night in a poor fisher- 
mairs cabin. Next morning, about 
break of day, he went on board a 
small river-boat, taking with him suck 
of his company as were freemen. The 
slaves he di.smi$sed, bidding them go- 
to Ca*sar, and fear nothing. 

As he was costing along, he saw » 
ship of burden just ready to sail; the 
inaster of which was Peticius, a Roman 
citizen, who though not acquainted 

Cesar says, that in all there were fifteei 
thousand killed, and twenty«foHr thonsac, 
taken pxisonere. 
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with Ponipcy, knew linn by aj^ht. It 
happened that this inaiu the be¬ 

fore, dreamctl he sa» Piunpey come 
and talk to him, not in tlie iigure he 
had fordierly known him. but in ineati 
and nitdaiu'ludy circmnsUiiices. He 
was {riving tlie passengers an account 
of liis dr»'am, ns persons, who have a 
great deal of time u])oti (heir handa, 
love to discourse about such matters; 
uluMi on a sudden, one of (he mariners 
told iiiin, he saw n little boat rowing 
up (o him from the lainl, and the crew 
making signs, by slinking iheir gar- 
tneiiLs, and strotcliing out (heir liands. 
L'poii this, Peticius stood up, and 
could di^iiiiguish Pompey among them, 
in tlic same form ns he had seen bini in 
}u.s dream. ^Fljcn beating his htrad for 
sorrow, In* ordered tlie seamen to let 
doiMi the ship's boat, and held out his 
hand to Peunpey to invite him alioard; 
for b) his dress he percoivcii his change 
of fortune, 'riierefore, without waiting 
for any farther application, he took him 
up, Oiid such of his companions os he 
thought proper, and tlieii hoisted saiL 
The persons Pornney took with him, 
were the two Lentuli and Pavoniiis ; and 
a Little nAer, they saw king Deiotarus 
l>eckomng to them witli great earnest¬ 
ness from the shore, and took him up 
likewise. The master of the ship pro¬ 
vided them the best supper he could, 
^nd w hen it was almost ready, Pompey, 
for want of a senant, was going to 
wash himself, but Pavonius seeing it, 
stepped up, and botli washed and 
anointed him. All the time he was on 
board, he continued to wait upon him 
in ail the odices of a senant, even to 
the washing of his feet and providing 
Lis supper; insumtirh, that one w\io 
saw (he unaflected simplicity and sin¬ 
cere attacliinent with wiiich Favonius 
performed Uiese offices, cried out, 

■■■'■ ' The generous mind adds dignity 

To every set, and nothing misbecomes lu 

Pompey in the course of his voyage, 
sailed by Ann>htnoUs, and from tlience 
steered for Alitylenc, to take up Cor¬ 
nelia and his son. As soon as he 
reached the island, be sent a messen¬ 
ger to the town with news far (Afferent 
from what Cornelia expected. For, 
by tl) Haltering accounts which many 
siUJctuus persons liad given her, she 
amderstood, that the dispute was deck 


ded at I>y.-Tha<*luum, nnd (hat nothing 
but (lie pursuit of Caesar remained to 
be atteiuK d to. riie messenger liiub 
ing her pcisscssed with such liojics, had 
not power to make the usual saluta¬ 
tions ; hut expressing the greatness of 
Pompey's misfortunes by Ids tears ra¬ 
ther than w<»rds, only told her, * She 
must make liitste, if slie hati a tnind to 
see Pompey with one ship oid\, and 
(hat not (ns ow 

At this news Cornelia llirew le rsclf 
upon the ground, where she lay a long 
time inscn.sible and speechless. A i 
last coming to herself, she perrc iwul 
tliero w*Ds no time to he lost in li ar? 
and lamentations, and (liereforc hast¬ 
ened tlirriugh the town (o tlie sea. 
Pompey mil to meet her, and receivcil 
her to his arms as she wa.s ju.^t going 
to fall. Wiiilc slie hung upon Ids neck 
she tlins acl<lressed him :—^ 1 .see, iny 
dear husband, your present unhajipy 
condition is the elVect of iny ill fitrtum > 
and not )ourd. Alas! how are \oii 
reduced to one poor vessel, who, be¬ 
fore your marriage wdth Cornelia, tra¬ 
versed this sea with live hundred gal¬ 
leys ! Why did you come to see me, 
and not rather leave me to my evil des¬ 
tiny, who have loaded ) 0 u too with 
such a weight of calamities? How 
happy had it been for me to liave died 
before 1 heard (hat Publius, my first 
husband, was killed bv (he Partldans? 
flow wise, bad 1 tollowcd him, (o 
the gra>e> as I once intended? 
What have 1 laed for since, but to 
bring iidsfurtunes upon Pompey tlie 
Great 

Such we are assured was the speech 
of Cornelia; and Pompey answered, 
^ Till tiiis moment Cornelm, you ha^e 
experienced iioihing but the smiles of 
fortune; and it was she who deceived 
you, because she stayed with me longer 

* Cornelia ie rcprocotcd by Lucan, (on, 
as imputing tlic misfortunes of Pompey to 
her aliiapctf with him: and it teems, I'mm 
one part of her speech on this occasion, that 
she should have been given to Cesar* 

O utinam Thalamus invbi Cesaris issem ! 

If there were anything in this, it might 
have been a maccnal cause of the quarrel be¬ 
tween Cresar and Pompey, as the latter, by 
means of this alliance, must have strengthened 
himself with the Crassian interest: lor Cor» 
nelia was the relict of Publius Crsssui, the 
sou of JUarcus Crasaus. 

2 ^ 
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dmn sJie commonly does with her favor¬ 
ites. But, fated as we are, we must 
bear this reverse, and make another 
trial of her. For it is no more impro* 
bable, that we may emerge from this 
poor condition, and rise to great things 
again, than it was, that we should fall 
from great things into this poor condi¬ 
tion.” 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her 
most valuable movables and her ser¬ 
vants. I he people ol Mifylene came 
to pay their respects to Pompey, and 
to invite him to tlieir city , but "he re¬ 
fused to go, and bade them surrender 
themselves to the conqueror without 
fear; « For Cresar,” he told them, 
“ had great clemency.” Alter this, 
®^birned to Cratippus, the philosopher, 
who was come from the town to see 
mm, and began to complain a little of 
Providence, and express some doubts 
concerning it. Cratippus made some 
concessioiKs, and turning the <liscoursc, 
encouraged him to hope better things; 
that he might not give him fiain, by an 
unseasonable opposition to his argu- 
nienf.s: else he might have answered 
his objpclir>us against Providence, by 
showing, that the state, and indeed the 
constitution, wa.s in such disorder, that 
|t was necessary it should be changed 
into a monarchy. Or this one question 
would have silenced him, “ How do 
we know, l»ompey, that, if you hod 
conquered, you would have made a 
better use of your good fortune than 
Cajsar ?” Rut we must leave the dc- 
terminations of heaven to its superior 
wjsilom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends 
were embarked, he set sail, and con¬ 
tinued his course, without touching at 
any port, except for water and provi¬ 
sions, till he came to Atlalia. a city of 
i Hmpliylia. ^Ihere he was joined by 
some Cilician galleys; and, beside pick¬ 
ing up a number ofsoldiers, he bmnd in 
time sixty senators about him. 

W hen he was informed that his fleet 
was still entire, and tliat Cato was gone 
to Africa with a considerable body of 
men which he had collected after their 
flight, he lamented to his friends bis 
great error, in suffering himself to be 
forced into an engagement at land, and 
ttiaknig no use of those forces, in which 
be was confessedlv stronger; nor even 
taking care to (iglit neo * fl (hat 


in of his meeting with a check ol 
mnd, he might have been supplied 
from sea with another army, capable 
ol making head against the enemy. 
Indeed, we find no greater mistake iii 
Pompey s whole conduct, nor a more 
t^niiirkabte instencG oj 
ralship, than in removing the scene of 
action to such a distance from the naval 
forces. 

However, as it was necessary to un¬ 
dertake something with tlie small, 
means he had left, he sent to some 
cities, and sailed to others himself, to 
raise money, and to get a supply of 
men for lirs ships. But knowing the 
extraordinary celerity of the enemy's 
motions, he was afraid he might be 
before hand with him, and seize all 
that he was preparing. He, therefore, 
began to think of retiring to some 
asylum, and proposed the matter in 
council. They could not think of any 
province in toe Roman empire (liat 
would afford a safe retreat; and when 
they cast their eyes on the foreign 
kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, 
as (he most likely to receive an<l pro¬ 
tect them in their present weak condi¬ 
tion, and afterwards to send them back 
mth a force sullicicnt to retrieve their 
alfnirs. Others were of opinion, it 
was proper to apply (o Africa, and to 
Juba 111 particular. Rut 1'heophanes, 
of Lesbos, observed, it was madnesr 
to leave Egypt, which was distant biif 
three days’ sail. Resides, Ptoleinv ’»• 
who was growing towards manhood, 
had particular obligations to Pomiiey 
on Ins lather's account: and should he 
go then and place himself in the hands 
ol Uie Pnrthians, the most perfidious 
people in (he world? He represented 
what a wrong measure it would be, if, 
trust to the clemency of a 
noble Roman, who was his father-in- 
law, and be contented with the second 
place of eminence, he would venture 
nis person with Arsaces,! by whom 


* This wu Ptolemy Dionysius, the ton 
of Plolcniy Aulctcs, who died in the year of 
Koine 704, which was the year before tho- 
battle of Pharsalioo Ho was now Iq hia* 
fourteenth year* 

+ From tills passage it oppears, that Ar- 
the wramon name of the kings of 
1 arthia. For it was not the proper name at’ 
the king then upon (he throne, nor of him- 
who vat at war with Oauus. 
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rasstis would not be taken alive. 
He added^ that it would be extremely 
c.-iiTj- a young woman of the 
farndy of Scipto, among barbarians^ 
who thought power consisted in (he 
display of insolence and outrage ; aii.l 
where, if she escaped unviolated, it 
would be believed she did not, after 
she had been with those who were ca¬ 
pable of treating her with indignitv. 
It IS said, (his la^t consideration oiiK* 
prevented his marching to the Eii- 
piirates; but it is some doubt with us 
whether it was not rather his fate than 
Ins opinion, which directed his steps 
another way. 

NVhen it was detennined that they 
sliould seek for refuge in Egypt, he 
set sail (rom Cyprus, with Cornelia, in 
a beleuciaii gidley. 'Fhe rest accom- 
panted linn, some in ships of war, and 
some in merchantmen: and they made 
a safe voyage. Being informed that 
1 tolemy was with his army at Pelu- 
siiiin, wliere he was engaged in war 
With his sister, he proceeded thillier, 
and sent a messenger before him to 
notify his arrival, and to entreat the 
king's protection. 

1 (olemy was very young, and Pho- 
tinufl, his prime minister, called a 
coimcil of hts ablest oflicers; though 
their advice had no more weight than 
he was pleased to allow it. He or<lered 
each, however, to give his opinion 
But wlio can, without indignation, 
^msnler, that the fate of P<,mpev the 
Orcat w;ni to be determined by Pimti- 
iius, an eunuch ; by 'l lieodotus, a man 
ol C|jio.H, who was hired to leach ilic 
prince rhetoric; and by Achilbs, an 
Efe'ypban? I'or among the king’s 
riiamberlains and tutors, these had the 
greatest mnuciice *ivcr him, and ^verc 
<i»e pcrtkiiis he ino.st coiisiilteil. Pom- 
pey lay at anchor at some distance from i 
I he place, waiUng the detcrmioali.in of i 
Mils respectable board; while he thought . 
It beneath lum to be indebted to Cresar i 
for his safety. The council were di- i 
vided in their opinions; some advising 1 
the prince to give him an honouralile t 
rcceidion ; and others to send him an 
order to depart. But Ti.eodotus, to ‘ 
display his eloquence, insisted that , 
both were wrong. « If y„u receive 
him,” said he, ** you will have Cmsar ' 
for>our enemy, and Poinpey for your t 
BiasUM. if you order iiim oil, l^ompey 
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e. may one day revenge the affront, and 
ly Cjesar resent your not having put hua 
le in his hands: the best method, there¬ 
le to death. By this means you will do 
d Ca.*sar a favour, and have nothing to 
It fear Irom Pom,,ey.- Ho added with a 
T Dead men do not hite 

1 - This advice being approwd of. the 

V‘ “ coinmiltfd to 

> Achillas. In consequence of which 
I- he took with him Seiitimius, who had 
, lorriierlv been one of Pompev’s ollicers, 
i and J>alviiis, who liad also acted under 
9 him as a centurion, with three or four 
assistants, and ma<ie up to Pomney’s 
T ship, where his principal friends and 
' assembled, to see how the 

I aflair went on. AV iieii they jn rceived 

- therewas nothing niagnihceht in theirre- 

l fepuon, nor suitable to tlie hopies which 
; Iheophanes had conceived, but that a 
; ew men only in a li.shing.boat, came 
to wait upon them, such uant of re¬ 
spect appieared a suspicious circum¬ 
stance; and they advised Poiiipcv while 
he was out ol the reach of missive 
weanons, to get out to (lie main sea. 

AlcanUinc, the boat upj»roachuig, 
beptiniius spoke first, addre.ssing Pom' 
pej' in I./a(in, by the title of Jnijit rator 
Iheri Achillas saluted him in Oreek’ 
and desired him to conic into the boat* 
because tlie water was very shallov^ 
towards the .shore, and a galley must 
strike upon the sands. At the >iinie time 
they .saw several of the king's ships 
getting ready, and the .shore covered 
with troopi.s, so that if they would 
have elianged their immls. it was (hen 
oo late ; besn e.s, (heir distrust would 
have liinii.shfcij the a.ssassms with a lire- 
tence lor then injnsUce. J le, (herelbre, 
embraced Cornelia, who lameiiteil his ‘ 
sad exit bclore it happened. and ordered ' 
two centurions, one of his enfninehi.sed 
Slaves, named Philip, and a servant 
called .Scenes, to get into the boat be- 
ore him. When Aeliilhes had hold of 
Ins hand, and he was going to step in 
liim.sell, he turned to hi.s wife and son 
and repeated that verse of Sophocles, * 

Sceh’st tliou a tyrant’s door ? then farewell 
frct'iloiii ! 

Tliough rncE as air 

^Thesc were the last words he spoke to 

As there was a considerable distant* 

2 z 2 
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betneeii tbe palley ami Un? shore, an<l 
)je obs«Tvo(! tliat not » iiinii in the boat 
slioued him tlie least eivilily, orexen 
s}>oke to him, he looked at Septimiiis, 
am! sai<l, “ Hlethinke, 1 r*-ii»-nd)er you 
to have been my f«-llow sid<lier but he 
nnsxvered only xvilli a nod, x\ illioul testi* 
lying any regard or friendsliin. A pro¬ 
found silence again taking })laer,Poin- 
pey took out a paper, in which he had 
xvritton a speech in Greek, that he de- 
Bigned to make to Ptolemy,andaimised 
himself with reading it. 

\\'’1jcii they approached the shore, 
Cornelia, with her friends in the galley, 
watched the event with great anxiety. 
She was a little encouraged, when she 
saw a n inn her of the king's great olliccrs 
coining down to the stnnul, in all ap¬ 
pearance to receive her husband and 
do him honour. But the moment Pum 
pey xxas taking hold of Philip's hand, 
to raise Iiimwifli more ease, Scptiinins 
came hchind, and run him tlirungli the 
uody ; alte r o Inch Salvius anil .\c hill.vs 
also drexx their swords. Pompey took 
his robe In both hands, and covered 
his face; and wilhont saying or doing 
the least tiling unworthy of him, sub¬ 
mitted to his fate ; only uttering a 
groan, while they despatched liitn 
with many blows. He was then just 
fifty-nine years old, for he was killed 
the day alter his birth-day.'^ 

Cornelia, and her friends in the 
galleys, npon seeing him nuirdcrcd, 
gave a shriek that was heard to the 
shore,and wciglied anchor immediately. 
Their flight xvas assisted by a brisk 
gale, as tliey got out more to sen; so 
liiat the Egyptians gave up tbeir design 
of pursuing them. The murderers 
having cut olT Pompey’s head, threw 
the body out of the lioat naked, and 
lell it exposed to all who were dcsirou.s 
of such a .sight. Philip stayed till their 
ruriosity was satislicd,and then washed 
the body with sea-water, and wraiiped 

* Some divines, in saying (hat Fompey 
never prospcfcd after he presumed to enter 
tlic sanctuary in the temple at Jerusalem, 
indtnate, that his misfortunes were owing to 
that profanation ; but we f trbear, with Flu- 
larch, to comment on the providential deter¬ 
mination of the Supreme ^ing. Indeed he 
fell a sacrifice to as vile a set of people as be 
had before insulted ; for, the Jews excepted , 
kheic was not upon earth a m5>®“iltJplPuCle 
face of nien than the cowardly cruclEgyptiaita, 


it in one of Ins own garments, because 
he had nothing else at hand. 'I no neid 
thing was to look out for wood for tli^ 
luneral-pile; and casting his eyes ovei 
the shore, he spieil the old remains ol 
a lishing-bnat; w inch though nut large, 
xvmild make a sunicionl pile fora finof 
naked body (Iiat was not quite eiitiie. 

While he was collecliiig the pieces 
of plank and putting llieiii together, an 
old Koinan,w’ho hail made some of his 
first campaigns under Pompey, came 
up, and .said to Philip, “ \Vho are 
vou that are preparing (he funeral of 
Pompey the Great?” Philip answered, 
“ I am his freedman.” “ But you shall 
not," said llie old Uoinan. “ have this 
honour entirely to yourself. As a xvork 
of piety olTens itself, let me have a sliare 
in it; that 1 may not absolutely repent 
iny liax ing passed so many year.s in a 
foreign country; but. In comncu.sate 
many misfortunes, may have the con¬ 
solation of doing some of the last 
lionoursf to the greatest general Unme 
ever produced.” In this mnnner was 
the funeral of Pompey conducted. 

Next day Lucius Lcntulus, who 
knew nothing of wliat had passed, be¬ 
cause he xvas upon his voyage from 
Cyprus, arrived u|)on the Egjntian 
shore, and ns he was coasting along, 
saw the funeral pile, and Philip, wlioiii 
ho did not know, standing by it. Upon 
which lie said to himself, “ Who has 
fuiislicd his days, and is going to leave 
hi.s remains upon this shore?” adding, 
after a short pause, with a sigh, Ah ! 
PoinpeytlieGreat! perhaps thou innyest 
be (he man.” Lentulus soon after went 
on shore, and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the 
Great, As for Cmsar, he arrived 
not long after in Egypt, which he 
found in great disorder. When they 
came to present the head, he turned 
from it, and the person that brought it. 
ns a sight of horror. He received the 
sea), but it was with tears. The device 
was a lion holding a sword. The txxt> 
assn-ssins, Achillas and Photinus, he 
put to death ; and the king, being de- 
i'eated in battle, perished in the river. 
Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Coesar, by leaving Egynt, 
but be wandered about, a miserable 
fugitive, and was hated wherever he 

f Of Uv thing aod wrapping ap the body 
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wrnt. ^At lasf, Miircus Brulu^;, who 
IcJIlt'cl Ca?sar* iVumtl tlie ^vn^lch, in lii^ 
pro\ iiice <>{'Asia.aiul put him io deaths 
alter having; made him sutler the most 
exquisite tortures. The aslies ufPorn- 
i>ey were cjirried to Cornelia, wljo 
buried them in his lands near Alha.* 

• Poinpcy has, in all appearance, and in 
all consideration of his character, had Uss 
justice done him by historians than any otlitr 
man of his lime. pojmLtr humanity, his 
military and polllical skill, hi'* prudcTice 
(which he ?oniciLn»cs nnforiunat.ly ^avc up), 
his nattiral hre*very and rosily, his con^ 
jugal virtues, which (though sonieiimts inu 
J>vachcd) were both naturally aud morally 
great; his cause, which was certainly, in its 
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Original interests, the cause of Rome ; alj 
ttUM! circuiDvtaiice'* entitkd Ijim to a nion 
^ w 1 «^ncl more rtvpcctahle chanwter 
than any ol his liistoriaiis have thought pro^ 
per to atrurd him. One circun^stance', indtx-d, 
renders the accounts th.u ihe writers, who 
after the established m or arch v. have given 
of his opposition, per ten ly rJconcilahlo to 
the prejudice which af>pcar> against him; or 
rather to the ruluctauce wIikIi ihvv have 
i^hovsn to th.u prai>e which iJicy seem id 
ha\e fvli thai he Uc*cf\ed : when the com^ 
monwealth was no more, and the suj)}'< rters 
of his infifestH h.id fallen with it, then history 
iticlf, not to mention p<viry, deparietl tioiu 
its proper privilege of iinpariialiiy, and even 
Plutarch made a sacrifice to imperial j>owcf. 


AGi:SILAUS AND POMPEV COMPARED, 


Svcii is (lie account vve had to give of 
tlie lives o' these tn<i gr<*at mt ii; an<l, 
in dra^Mllg up tho parallel, uc shall 
previrmsly lake a short sur>ey of tlie 
dincri nce in Iheir character. 

Ill tlie first j)lace, Pompey rose to 
power, and established Ins reputation, 
by just and luiidabte means ; ^tartly by 
the Htrength of his oun genius, and 
|mrtly bv his servicc.s to S> lla, in free¬ 
ing Italy from variotiH afleinpU of 
despotism; nliercas Agesilaus came 
to the throne by methods equally ini- 
moral and irreligious: for if was by 
accusing Leotvehidas of bastardy, 
mIjoiii his brofiier had acknowltdgetl 
a.s liis legiUmale son. and l.y eluding 
llie oracle relative (o a lame king.* 

In tlie next idacc, Poinjiev paid all 
due respect to Sylla .luring hU lif.-, and 
took care (o see liis retnains lionoiimbly 
interred, ootwitlustanding tlie o|>posi> 
tion It met with from I..epidiis; and 
aitenvnrds he gave his daughter to 
Paustiis, Uie son of Sjlla. On (he 
otlier hand, Agesilaus shook off Ly- 
aander upon a slight pretence, and 
tn oted him with great indignitv. Vet 
tlie services Pompey receivea from 
hylla were not greater than those he 
Jiad rendered him ; whereas Agesilaus 
was appointed king of .Sparta by Ly- 
sander-s means.and afterwards captain- 
general of Greece. 

In the thin! place, Pompev s offences 
against the Jaws and the constitu n 

* See int. Life of Agctilaiu* 


were prmnpalh owing to his alli.inros, 
to his .suivporling eillu r ('ms.-ir or Sci 
piofuhosc daiigliter he had married) 
in their unjust ileinjuids. Agesilaua 
not only gnililied the passions of his 
s*.ii, by sparing the life of Sphodrios, 
whose d< ath ought to have atone(i for 
the injuries he had <lonc (he Athenians ; 
but be lik«|wise sen-ened Phad)idas, 
vyho was gnilfy of an egregious i*i(V;tc. 
tion of the leagnc with the 'riivbniKs 
nod it \\;\s Nisibly for flu* o( lu*i 

rriine tluif he foot him into liis i)ro!ec- 
tion. In .short, uluitevcr troubles Poin 
pey brought upon the Roiiums, oillirr 
through ignoraiire or a liiiioroiis eom- 
nlaisnnrc for liis fritiuls. Agesrlau.s 
brought as great di.sfresses upon llie 
Spartans, through a .s]»irit of obblinarv 
and resentment: for such nas the spirit 
that kindled flic Ra^ntian uar. 

It, ulien \vc are incnlioning their 
faults, we may lake notice of tlicir 
fortunes, the Konians could have lu' 
previous idea ot that of J'^oinpey ; but 
the LaccdaMnonian.s uerc suflicirnlly 
forewarned of the danger of a lanio 
and yet Agesilaus \>oij|d not 
sillier them to a>ail llujiiselves of tlint 
^>Qmiiig. -j Nay, supposing Leoly - 

^ It U true, the latter part of Agn^ilaui^a 
reign was unfortunate, but the iiu^fortunca 
wm owing to his malice against the Thebaas^ 
and io his fighting (contrary to the laws of 
Lycurgus) the rainc enemy so frequently 
that he taught tluni to him at lasu 

NcTcrihd«f«, the oracle, as wc hare oVr 
served in a fcm'.Ci note, probably meant tha 
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chulas a mere stranger, and as much a 
bastard as he was; vet llie family of 
Eurytion could easily have supvplied 
Sparta with a king who was neither 
spurious, nor maimed, had not Ly- 
sander been industrious enuugh to 
render the oracle obscure for the sake 
of Agesilaiis. 

As to their political talents, there 
never was a liner measure than that of 
Agesilaiis, when, in tlie distress of the 
Spartans ho v to proceed against the 
fugitives after (he liattle of Leuctra, he 
decreet! tliat the laws slunihl be silent 
/or that day. We have nothing of 
Ponipey’s (hat can possibly be com¬ 
pared to it. On the contrary, he 
thought himself exempted from observ¬ 
ing the laws lie had made, and that his 
transgressing (hem showed his friends 
his superior piowcr: whereas .\gesilaus, 
when umlor a necessity of contraven¬ 
ing the laws, to save a number of citi¬ 
zens, founti out an expedient which 
saved, bolji (he laws and the criminals. 
I must icLfi reckon among his political 
virtues, ms inimitable benaviour iijion 
the receipt of the sn//a/c, which ordered 
Iiim to leave Asia in (he height of his 
aucccss. Por he did not, like Poiiipey, 
serve the commniiwealtli only in aliairs 
which contributcil to his own greatness; 
the good of his country was his great 
object, and, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power ami so much 
glory as no man had either before or 
after him, except Alexander the Great, 

If wc view tlicm in another light, and 
consider their militarv performances; 
the trophies which Fompey erectetl 
were so numerous, the armies he led so 
powerful, and the pitched battles he 
\on so extraordinary, that 1 suppose 
Xenophon himself would not compare 
the victories of Agesilaus with them; 
though that historian, on account of his 
other excellences, lias been indulged 
the neculiar privilege of saying v^at 
he pleased of his hero. 

There was a diflerence too, I think, 
in tlicir behaviour to their enemies, in 
yoiut of equity and moderation. Age¬ 
silaus was bent upon enslaving Thebes, 
and destroyed Messene ; (he former the 
city from which lus Ihmily sprung, the 

Asmenesa of the kingdom, in haring but one 
king instead of tvo, and not the laineneu of 
the Idng, 


latter Sparta’s sister colony;* and in 
the attempt he was near ruining Sparta 
itself. On the other hand, Pompey, 
alter lie had conquered the pirates, be¬ 
stowed cities oil swell as were willing 
to rimiige their way of life ; and when 
he might have led Tigrc.nes, king of 
Armenia, captive at the wheels of Ins 
chariot, he rather chose to make him 
anally; on which occasion he made 
use of that memorable expression, “ I 
prefer the glory tluat will last for ever, 
to (hat of a day.” 

liul if (he pre-eminence in military 
virtue is to be deciiled by such action's 
and counsels as are most characteris- 
tical o( the great and wise commamLr, 
we shall lind (hat the Lacedaemonian 
leaves the Roman far behind. In the 
first niace, he never abandoned liis 
city, though it was besieged by seventy 
thousand men, while he had but a 
handful of men to oppose them with, 
ami those lately defeated in the battle 
ol Leuctra. But Pompeyf upon Caesar’s 
advancing with live thousand three 
liiiiidrcd men only, and taking one little 
town in Italv, lel't Rome in a panic; 
cither meanly yielding to so trifling h 
force, or failing in his intelligence of 
their real numbers. In his flight he 
carried off his own wife and children, 
but he left those of the other citizens in 
a defenceless state; when he ought 
either to have stayed and conquered 
for his cniintry, or to have accepted 
such conditions as the conqueror might 
impose, who WHS both his fellow-citizen 
and his relation. A little while before, 
he thought it insupportable to prolong 
the term of his commission, and to 
grant him another consulship; and 
now he suffered him to take possession 
of the city, and to tell Metellus, “That 

• For Kcrcules was bom at Thebes, and 
Mcsscnc was a colony of the Hcraclidni, as 
well as Sparta. The Latin and French 
translations have mistaken the sense of thU 
passage. 

^ llcre Is another egregious instance ot 
Plutarch’s prejudice against the character of 
Pompey. It is certain that he left not Rome 
till he was well convinced of the impossibility 
of maintaining it against the arms of Cssac. 
For he was not only coming against it with 
e force much more poweirul than U here 
mentioned, out he had rendered even e aiege 
unnecessary, by a previous distribution of his 
gold amongst the citlxena. 
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he considered him, and al! (lie otiitr 
inliabitauts, as his prisoners/’ 

It it is (he principal business of a 
, gfiieral to know how to bring (he 
enemy to a battle ulien he is stronger. 
Olid how t<i avoid being compelled to 
one «heii he is weaker, Agesilans un¬ 
derstood that rule perfectly well, and, 
b^v observing it, continued always iji- 
vincible. Hut Ponipey could never 
take Cfesar at a disadvantage; on (he 
contrary, he suflured C.-es.iv to take (he 
advantage of him, bj being brought to 
hazard nil in an action at land. The 
consequence of whicli was. (hat Caesar 
becaine master of his treasures, his 
provinces, and the sea its. If, when he 
might have prestTved them all, had he 
known how to avoid a battle. 

As for the apology that is made for 
1 ompey in this ca.se, it reflects the 
greatest <li.slioiiour upon a general of 
his experience. If a young ollicer had 
been so much dispirited and disturbed 
by the tumults and clamours among his 
troops, as to denart from his belter 
judgment, it would have been pardon¬ 
able. liut for Pompey (he Great, 
whose camp the Koiiians called their 
country, and whose tent (heir senate, 
while they gave the name of rebels and 
traitors to those who stayed ami acted 
« praetors and consuls in Rome; for 
Pompey, who had never been known 
to serve a private sohlier, but liad 
made all his caiiij)aigiis widithe greatest 
reputation as general; for such a one 
to be forced, by the scofls of I'avonius 
and Domitnis, and llie fear of being 
called Agamemnon, to risk (he fate of 
the whole empire, and of liberty, upon 
the c^t of a single die—who can hear 
•—If he dreaded only present infamy, 
lie ought to have made a stand at lirst, 
andloliave fought lor the city of Rome ; 
And not, after calling his flight a ma¬ 
noeuvre of rheroistoch s, to look upon 
the delaying a battle in 'I'liessaly as a 
dishonour. For the gods had not ap- 
pointed the helds of Pbarsalia as the 
iiats. in which ho was lo contend for 
the empire of Rome, nor was he sum¬ 
moned by a herald to make his appear¬ 
ance there, or otherwLie forfeit the palm 
to anotlier. There were innumerable 
plains and cities; nay, his command of 


the sea left the wholceiirth to his choice, 
had he been ilcteniiined to imitate Slaxi- 
miis, .Marius, or LiiculJus, nr Agesilaus 
himself. 

Agesilans certainly had no less tu- 
miilts to encounter in Sj)arta, when the 
Jliebans challenged liim to come out 
and tight for his dominions; nor were 
the calumnies and slander» fie met with 
in Egypt from the ma<lriess of the king 
less grating, when he advised that prince 
to lie still for a time. Yet hy pursuing 
the sage measures he had lirst (i\ed 
upon, he not only saved the Egyptians 
m spile of themselves, but kept'iiparta 
Iroin sinking in (he earthquake tliat 
threatened her; nay, he erected there 
tile best trophy imaginable against the 
Ihcbaiis; for by keeping the Spartans 
from their nun, which (hey were so 
obstinately bent upon, he put it in ihoir 
power lo conquer afterwanl. Hence j* 
was that .\ge.silaiis v%as iiniiscd by the 
personsvvliom he had save<l by violence, 
and Pompey, who committed an error 
lu complaisance to others, was eon- 
demned by those who <lrevv him into 
It. Some siiy, indeed, that he was «h - 
ceived by his iatlier-in-lavv Scipio, wlm 
wanting to convert to his own use the 
treasures he had brought Iroin Asia, 
had concealed them for that purpose, 
and hastened the action, under pretence 
that (lie su|)ptics would .soon fail. Rut. 
sujiposing that true, a genenil shotiht 
not have siitlered him.self to be so ea.sily 
deceived, nor, in consequence of being 
so deceived, have hazarde<l the loss of 
all. .Siicli are (he prineijial strokes that 
marked their military cliameters. 

As (o their voyages lo Egypt, the 
one fled (hither out of necessity; the 
oilier, withoiit any necessity orsuliicieiit 
cause, lialetl himself In (he service of a 
barbarous prince, to mise n fund for 
carrving on (he war with die Greeks. 
So tliat if we accuse the Egj'iitiaii.s for 
their behaviour to Pompey, die Egyp¬ 
tians blame Agcsiluus as much for his 
behaviour to (hem. The one was be¬ 
trayed by diuse in whom he put hu 
trust; the other was guilty of a breach 
of trust, in deserting ^ose whom he 
went lo support, and going over to their 
enemies 
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slinll nnn- nrnrred loffi^ve flu' Lives 
nf Alexander fhe Oreaf. and of Cavsar, 
who overthrew Poinpey: and, as the 
quantity of material is so preat, we shall 
only premise, that we hope for indulff- 
ence fhonuhwe do not jrivp (he actions 
in (nil detail and with a srriipnlnn.s ex¬ 
actness, hiit rather iti a shf*rt .snminarj*; 
since we are not writins; Histories, but 
Li vea. Nor is it always in (he most 
distinguished achievemetit.s that men’s 
virtues or vices may be best discerned ; 
but verj’ often an action of small note, 
a short saying, or a jest, shall distin¬ 
guish a person’s real chnmefer more 
than the greatest sieges or the most 
jmportont battles. Therefore,as painters 
in their portraits labour the likeness in 
the face, and particularly about the 
eyes, in which the peculiar (urn of 
mind most appears, and . run over the 
rest witli a more careless hand ; so we 
must be nermitted to strike off the 
features of the soul, in order to give a 
real likeness of these great men, and 
leave to others the circumstantial detail 
of their labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alex> 
andcr was a descendant of Hercules by 
Caranus,* and of ./Eacus by Neoptole* 

* Caranus the sixteenth In descent from 
Hercules, made himself master of Macedonia 
In the year before Christ 75(4 ; and Alexander 
the Great was the twenty-second in descent 
from Caranus; so tliot from Hercules to 
Alcxemler Uicrc were Uiirty-eight genem- 


mus. His father Pliilip is said to havo 
been initiated, wlieri very young, alonjf 
with Olympias, in the mysteries at 
Samnfhrare : and having conceived aa 
affeclinn for her, he obtained her in 
marriage of her brother Arymbas, to 
whom lie a^iplied. because she was left 
niHirphaii. I'lK'tiightbefore the con.siiin- 
mation of the marriage, she dreamed, 
that a (hunder-bolt fell upon her belly, 
which kindled a great fire, and that tlie 
flame extended itself far and wide he- 
fure it disappeared. And some time 
after the marriage, Pliilip dreamed that 
he scaled up the queen’s womb with a 
seal, the impression ofwhichhelhoiiglit 
W’as a lion. IVIost of the interpreters 
believed the dream announced some 
reason to doubt the iionour of Olympian, 
and (hat Philip ought to look more 
closely to her conduct. But Aristander 
of Telmesus said, it only denoted that 
the queen was pregnant; for a seal ia 
never put upon any thing that is empty: 
and (hat the child' w’ould prove a boy, 
of a bold and lionlike courage. A 
serpent was also seen lying by Olym¬ 
pias ns she slept; which is said to have 
cooled Philip’s affections for her more 
than anything, insomuch that he sel¬ 
dom repaired to her bed aflerwarde? 

tions. The descent by his mother's side Is 
not so clear, there being many degrees wanting 
in It. It is sufficient to know, that Olympias- 
was tho daughter of Ncoptolcmiis, and sister 
to Arvmbaa. 
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whethfr it vi-as that he teareil some 
eochaiilmeiit from her, or abstained 
from her embraces because he thought 
theni taken up by some superior l)einjf. 

Some, indeed, relate the artair in 
anoUuT inanner. They tell us, that the 
U'otnen ol this counfrj- were of ohl ex¬ 
tremely lend of the ceremonies of 
Orpheus, and the orgies of liacchus 
ann that they were called (.'lodumH and 
Slimallonet, because in manv tlirn^s 
they mutated the Ivlonian aii.l 'riira- 
ciaii women about Mont from 

whont Uie Greek i/irtMcmiii seems 
to be derived, which signilies the exer¬ 
cise of extrav.agant and superstitious 

Olviiipin.s hriii'; T^ninrk* 
ably anil>jtioij.s ol lliose in^piratioDs^ 
and desirous of udvinj; the enflnisiasllc 
Roleninirieii n more slrriiiye uikI borrid 
ap])earance, introduced a immber of 
large tame sen>ents, which, oft.-ii creep¬ 
ing out ol the ivy arul (he tnystic fans, 
and entwining .about the and 

garlands ol the Women, struck the 
spectators with terror. 

Philip, Iiovvevi r, upon this appear¬ 
ance, sent Chiron of Megalopolis to 
consult the oracle at ]3et|dii ; anil we 
tpld, Apollo commanded him to 
saenfire to Jiijiiter Ammon, and to pay 
his hoiiiage iiriiicijially to that go<l. It 
IS also siiid, he lost one of his eyes, 
which was that he apjilierl to the chink 
of the «loor, when he saw the god in 
Ins wife’s embraces in the form of a 
aorpent. According to Emtostlienes, 
Olympias, vvhen she con dueled Ah’x- 
aurfer on his way in his tlrst expcrlilinn, 
privately iliscovered to him llu* secret 
of lii.s birth, and enliortcd hliii to be- 
have with a <lignilv suitable to his 
divine extraction. Olliers alliriii, that 
she absolutely rejected it as an impious 
hction, and used to say, “ Will Alcx- 

^der never lcave*embruiliiig me with 
Juno ?** 

Alexander* W3S born on the sixth of 
Hecatoml>a?ont fJulvl. which the Ala- 

year of ihe hundrol and »ixth 
Olyniniiul, before Christ 364. 

t ^li«n (V«r. Hut. J. H. c. 26.) Kit» ex- 

E retiJy, that Alexander was bom and died 
I ihe alxih dar of the month Thargcllon* 
But nupMiing PluUrch right in placing hia 
birih in the month HecatoiiiLu*on, jet not that 
OioDth« but J3<adrofiiion tiicn answered to tlic 
Macedonian month Ixruar as appears dearly 
Aom a letter of Pbiljp*s, still prvserted in 


cetloninn? <fall f^otrs, tin* snme day that 
tlic temple of Diruia at l^irhestis wjw 
burned; upon wliuh (he 

i\Ia}fiii*sian has u((ert*tl a conceit 
frigid enough to have cxtinguUhcd the 
flames. “ It is no womlcr,” N.ud he, 

“ that the temple ol Diana was burned, 
when she was at a di->lani e. ernpluvcd 
in bringing AK-vind. r inio the worfd.'' 

All who were then at Kph. sus. 

lookcrl upon the tire as a sign wliich 
betokened ;i imicli greater inisfortime ; 
tliey ran about the town, beating their 
ftices, and crying, “ Ti.at the day had 
brought forth the great scourge and 
destroy er of Asia.” 

1 liilip had just taken the city of 
1 olidiea.i and three messengers arriv ed 
the same day withe.xtr.iordinarv tidings 
1 he lir.-,t informed him that Parmenio 
had gamed a great battle against the 
Illyrians; the second, that in's race¬ 
horse had won the jirize at the Olympic 
games; and the third, that Olyiupius 
w as brought to betl of Alexander, liis 
joy oil that occa.sioii was great, as might 
iiatundly be cxjn‘cle<l; and die sooth 
savers increaseil it, by assuring him, 
that his sou, who was born in Ihe midst 
ol three victories, iinist of course prove 
invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that mo it 
resembled him were those of Lysippus, 
who alone had his permission to re- 
ireseiit him in marble. 'J'he turn of 
IIS head, which leaned a little to one 
side, and Ihe ijiiickiie.ss of his eve, in 
which many of his friends an.I suc¬ 
cessors most afl. cted to imitate him 
were best hit oil'by that artist. Ap. lKs 
painted him in the character of Jupite, 
orined with tliiinder, but did not suc¬ 
ceed as (o his coin|)lexiun. He over¬ 
charged the colouring, and made hi.s' 
skin loo brown; whereas he was fair, 
with a tinge of red in his face and u|>uu.j|a||k 
bi.s breast. \Ve read in the 

the Orations of Ucinnsthcocs (in Oral, de 
Corona). In afieriimcs, indeed, the nior.tb 
Lous answered to llccatomba'on, which, with¬ 
out doubt, waa the cause of Piutareb's mu- 
take. 

$ This is another mistake. Potidsa was 
taken two rears before, viz. in the third yeas 
of the one liundrcd and third Olyiupiad ; for 
which we have again the authority of UcDios- 
dunes, who was Philip's coU-Dipnrary (in 
Orat com. Ix^piineni), as well as of Hiudorus 
Siculus, L xvi. 
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of Aristc.mentis, fliat a most agreeable 
ocenf proceedeil from liis skin, and that 
Ids l)reiUl» and «liole body were so 
Jragraat tliat tliey porliimed his uinler 
pariiients. For, as Theophrastus con- 
jeefures. it is ibe concoction of moisture 
Dy lieat which produces sweet odoMM; 
and lienee it is tliat those coontries 
A\liich are driest, and most parched 
^^ ith heat, produces spices of the best 
kind, and in the greatest quantity ; tlie 
sun exhaling from the surface of bodies 
tliat iiniistiire which is the instrument 
o( corruption. It seems to ha\e been 
the same lieat of constitution which 
made Alexander so much inclined to 
drill k, aiul so subject to jiassion. 

Ills continence showed itself at an 
early period; for, though he was vigo¬ 
rous, or rather violent in his other 
pursuits, he was not easily moved by 
the pleiLsures of the body ; and if he 
tasted them, it was with great modera¬ 
tion. Ihit there was something super¬ 
latively great aiul sublime in his ambi¬ 
tion, tar above his years. It was not 
all sorts ot honour tliat he courted, nor 
did lie seek it in e^ ery track, like his 
fether Philip, who was as proud of his 
rloipience as any sophist coiihl be, and 
who had the vanity to record his vic¬ 
tories in the Olympic chariot-race in 
the impression of his coins. jVJexandcr, 
on (lie other hand, when he was asked 
by some of the people about him, 
“ Whether he would not run in the 
Olympic race ?” (for he was swift of 
foot) answered, “ Yes, if 1 hwl kings 
lor iny antagonists.” It appears that 
lie had a perfect aversion to the whole 
exercise of wrestling.* For, though he 
exhibited many other sorts of games 
and public diversions, in which he 
jivoposed prizes for tragic poets, for 
iniisieians who practised upon the flute 
and lyre, and for rliapsodisU too; 
though he entertained the people with 
the luiiitin^ ©fall manner of wild beasts, 
and with lencing or fighting with the 
stall) yet he gave no encouragement to 
boxing or to the Pancralium.f 

Embassadors from Persia happening 

* PhilopcEmcn, like him, had an avenion 
-to wiesUing, because all the exercises which fit 
a man to excel in it make him unfit for war. 

If it be asked how this shows that Alex¬ 
ander did not love wrestling, the answer, is, 
tile Paneratium was a mixture of hi din g 
and wtcstling. 


to arrive in the absence of his fatho • 
Philip, and Alexander receiving then 
in his stead, gained upon them greatly 
by his politeness and solid sense. He 
asked tliem no childish or trifling ques¬ 
tion, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads througli the 
upper provinres of Asia: he desired 
to be informed of (he character of their 
king, in what manner he behaved to 
bis enemies, and in what the strength 
and power of Persia consisted. The 
embassadors were struck with admira¬ 
tion, ^jid looked upon the celebrated 
shrewdness of Philip as nothing in 
coniparison of the lofty and enter¬ 
prising genius of his son. Accordingly, 
whenever news was brought tliat Philip 
had taken some strong town, or won 
some great battle, the voiiiig man, 
instead of apjieariiig deliglited with it, 
used to say to his companions. “ I\ly 
father will go on conquering, till there 
bo nothing extraordinary left for yon 
and me to do.” .'Vs iieitlier pleasure 
nor riches, but valour and glory were 
his great ohjects, he thought, tliat in 
proportion as the dominions he was to 
receive from his father grew greater, 
there would be less room for him to 
ibstiiiguish himself. Every new acqui¬ 
sition ol territory lie considered as a 
dimiiiiition of his scene of aelion ; for 
he did not desire to inherit a kiiigdotn 
tliat would bring him opulence, luxury, 
and pleasure; but one that would afford 
him wars, conflicts, and all the exercise 
of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and pre¬ 
ceptors. Leonidas, a relation of the 
queen’s, and a man of great severity of 
manners, was at the head of them. He 
did not like the name of preceptor, 
(hough the employment was important 
and _ honourable; and, indeed, liis 
dignity and alliance to the royal family 
gave him the title of the prince’s go¬ 
vernor. He who had both the name 
and business of preceptor was Lysi- 
inuchus, the Acarnanian; a man who 
bad neither merit nor politeness, nor 
anything to recommend him. but hi$ 
calling uimself Phoenix: Alexander 
Acliilles; and Philip, JPeleus. ITiil 
procured him some attention, a&l 
the second place about the prince e 
person. 

When Pliilonicus, the TheMaliui 
offered the horse, named BucepU&Lue, 
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”n sale to Pitillp, at Uk* pric^ of thir¬ 
teen talents,* the king, with the prince 
and many others, went into tin? Held to 
see some trial made of him. Tlie horse 
oppeared extrecnely vicious and nmna- 
nageable, and was so lar from snllering 
liiuisell to be mounted, that he woiilil 
not bear to be spoken to, but turned 
iiercely upon all the grooms. IMiilip 
UiLs u I spiral .St* cl at llit*jr liiin 

so «iM and ungovernable a horse, and 
/>a<le them liiin auay. JJul Alex- 
aiider, who hail ol)ser»'ed him Aveil, 
Siiid, \\ hat a horse are they losing 
f?*’ spirit to manage 

niin . 1 hilip at (ir.st took no notice of 

tl IS; but, upon the prince's often re¬ 
peating the same cxprcdsion, and 
showing great uneasiness, he said, 

1 ouiig man, you Hnd fault with >our 
elders, a.s if you k fi'wv nit re than they, 

or could manage the horse better.”_ 

And 1 certainly could,” answered the 
I mice. “ It you slioiihl not be able 
to ride him, what lorfeiliirc v>iU you 
fltibfilit to lor your ra:*liiie^s Y’* ** 1 

will pay the price of the horse.” 

Upon this all the cotiipatiy laughed; 
but the king and prince agreeing as to 
Vie forfeiture, Alexander ran to the 
liorsc, and laying hold of the brittle, 
turnetl him to the sun ; for he ha«l ob- 
aerved, it seems, that the sltado%v which 
lell before the horse, and continually 
nuived as he movetl, greatly disturbed 
him, v\ Idle his Herccness and fury 
lasted, he kefit speaking (ti him softly 
and stroking him; after w liicli he gently 
wt fall Ins mantle, leaped lightly upon 
Ills back, and got his seat very safe, 
llien, without pulling the reigns too 
hard, or using either whif) or spur, lie 
set linn a going. As soon a.s lie per- 
ct'ivcd his uneasiness abated, and that 
lie wanted only to run, he put him in 


.* Tlmt is ^,5IU. 16*. sterling. Thii 
will appw a nioderatc priw, compared with 
wl.ot w« imd in Varto, (dc JU-Jtu.tic. 1. Hi. 
f 2.) vi^ that Q, Axiu., a senator, gave 
four hundred thousand sesterces for an L<i ; 
and still more moderate, when conipaicd 
wall the account of Tavernier, that some 
horses in Amhio were valued at a hundred 
thouund crownft* 

Pliny, in his Natural History, aavi, the 
price of Bucephalus was sixteen talcnu— 
Sttiecem (aicnlu ferunf er Philonioi Phar- 
talU frrege emptum. 

NaU Hist. lib. viu. cap. 42. 


a full gallop, and pushed him cn both 
null \nice and spur, 

Pliilip s'^iid all his court nere in preat 
distress for him at first, and a profound 
silence took place. Hut when the 
prince had turned him and brought him 
straight back, they all receivcil him 
With Joud acc larnations, except ins I'u. 
ther, who wept for joy . and kis^in '- 
him, said, •* Seek anothtT kingdom” 
iny son, that may be worthy thy abi¬ 
lities; lor .Maceiloiiia is too’small for 
thee” Perceiving that he did not 
ca.sily submit to authority, because he 
would not be forretl to aiivtliing, Imt 
that he might be led to his duty by the 
gentler hand of reason, he Im.k the 
iiiellKMl of persuasion rather than of 
command, lie saw that his education 
was a iiiutter of too great imporlaiice 
to be tnislc'd to the ordinary iiiiisters 
III iiiii.sic, and the coiniiioii circle of 
sciences; and that hi.s genius, (to 
U.se the expression of Sophocks] re¬ 
quired 

The rudder's guidance and the curb’s re- 
ttraifit. 


He therefore sent for .\ristotlc, the 
most ceicbnifcd and learned of all the 
philosophers; and the reward he gave 
him for forming his son wa.s not only 
lionoiirahle, but remarkable for its 
propnety. He had formerly dimantled 
the nty ol Stagira, where (liat philo^o- 
plier wa.s born, and now he rebuilt it, 
ami r«-e.s(abli.shed the iiihabilaiils, who 
liad either lied <ir been reduced to sla* 

prepared a lawn, 
r*illoil Micza, ffir iheir studies and 
literary conversafioii.s ; where they still 
slinw u.s Aristotle's stone, scats and 
shaily walks. 

Alexander ^ined from him not only 
moral and polilicai knowledge, but was 
also instructed in tlio.se more secret and 
profound branches of science, which 
they call acrviimatic and ej/optir, and 
which they did not coinniiinicate to 
every common scholar.^ For when 
Alexander was in A.sia, and received 
inlbmiation that Aristotle had pub¬ 
lished some books, in which tiiose 


+ Pliny the elder and Valerius Maxlmua 
tell us, (hat Stagira was rebuilt by Alexaiu 
der, and thU when Arixoilc was very old. 

X The scliolars in general were initnicted 
only in the exoteric doctrinea. Vide Aok 
Qell. lib. XX. cap. & 
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poinl^ were tliscusscd, he nrofe liiin 
a Ifiter ill behalf of pliilnsophy, 
in wliich lip blamed the course he 
had taken. The following is a copy of 
it:— 

“ Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. 
You <lid wroii;; ill publi>hin^ the aero. 

parts of science.'^ lii uhat .shall 
we differ from others, if the snblimer 
knowlcdjre which w'‘ jraineil from > on. 
be made common to all the world? 
For my part, i had rather excel the 
bulk of mankind in the superior parts 
of learninff, than in the extent of 
power and dominion. Farcnell.” 

Aristotle, in oompliinent to this am 
bition of his. and byway of excuse for 
himself, made answer, that those points 
were publish,‘’tl and not published. In 
fact, his book of me(aphysic.s is written 
in such a manner, lliat no one can 
learn that branch of science from it, 
mucli less teach it others; it serves 
only to rclre.sh the iiu’mories of 
those who liave been tau^'ht by a 
master. 

It api'cnrs also to me. (bat it was by 
Aristotle rather tlian any other person, 
(hat Ah-xnndcr wa.s assisted in the 
study of physic, h>r he not only loved 
(he theory, but the j)racticc too, as is 
clear from his cpistle.s, wliere we fiiul 
that he prescribed to his friends medi¬ 
cines and a prc'per regimen. 

lie loved polite lenrnirip too, and 
his natural thirst of knowledge made 
him a man of extensive rending. The 
, ,J[.%d, he thought, ns well as called, a 

f iorfnble treasure of military know- 
edge ; and he had a cony corrected by 
Aristotle, which is called the casket 
Oiiesicritus informs u^ that 
he used to lav it under his pillow witli 
his sword. As he could not find many 
other books in Ihc upper provinces of 
Asia, he wrote to Harpnlus for a sup- 
)ly; who sent Iiim the works of Phi- 
istus, most of the tragedies of Euri- 
piilcs, Sopliocles, and yEschyliis, and 

* Doctrinpfi taught by private communica¬ 
tion, and delivered riva voce. • 

■f- lie kept it in a rich casket found among 
the spoils ot Darius. A correct copy of this 
edition, revised by Aristotle, Callisthcnes, 
and Anaxarchus, was publisned aAcr the 
death of Alexander. “Darius,” said Alex, 
aiidcr, *‘uscd to keep his ointments in this 
casket; but I, who nave no time to anoint 
niycclf, will convert it to a nobler use.” 


the Dilliyrambics of Telcstus$ and 
Philoxemis. 

Aristotle uas the man he admired in 
his younger years, and, as he said hiro- 
self. he had no less aiVeefion for him 
than for his own father! “ l•"^om the one* 
he tierived the blessing of life, from thel 
other the blessing of a good life.” fiut 
arterwards he looked upon him with an 
eye of suspicion. He never, indeed, 
did the pliilo.sonher any harm ; but the 
testimonies of liis regard being neither 
so extraordinary uor bo endearing as 
before, he discovered something of a 
coldness. However, his love of phi¬ 
losophy, which he uas cither born with,, 
or at least conceived at an early period, 
never quitteil his smi!; a.s appears.from 
(he honours he paid Anaxarchus, the- 
fifty talent.s he sent Xenoerntes,^ aiul 
his attenliniis to Dandamis ana Ca- 
latius. 

When Philip went upon his expe- 
difioii against Jly/.aiitium, Alexander 
was otdy sixteen years of age, yet he 
wa.s left regent of Mace<loina and 
keeper of the .seal. The Medarill re¬ 
belling during his regency, he attacked 
and overthrew them, took their city, 
expelled (he barbarians, planted there 
a cedony of people, collected from va 
rions parts, and gave it the name of 
Alexandrojiolis. lie fought in the 
battle of ( ha ronoa against (he Greeks, 
and is st.’d to have item the first man 
(hat broke the sered band of Thebans, 
In our lirr/ts ni. .)ld oak wsis shown near 
the Ocphi&ns, called, -d/cuwirfer’j oak^ 
because his tent had been pitched under 
it ; and a piece of ground at no great 
distance, in which the Macedonians 
bad buried their dead. 

This eody display of great talents, 

f Tclcstus wa:* a Poet of some reputation,. 
0 monuniciK won cicctcd to liis mcmoiy 
by Aristato^ the b/ciohiun tyrant* Prolo« 
genes was sent for to f^int this monument, and 
not arriving within the limited timc^ was ita 
danger of the tyrant's displeasure; but tho 
celerity and excellence of his execution saved 
him, Philoxcnus was his scholar* Phllistut 
was an hisiorian often cited by Plutarch, 

§ The philosopher took but a small part 
of this money, and sent Uio rest back; tellinff 
the giver he had more occasion for it himsalf 
because he had more people to maintain* 

We know of no such people as theMa^ 
darit but a people called MaxU there was inr 
Thnice, who, as Livy tells us (I. xxvL). 
used to make inroads into Alacedonia* 
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ma»k \ tTy Iciul of )ii:i son, .so 

^•it it was Witli iilcasiirc lie liear«l flie 
Nacedouians tall Ali xandtr and 
jim only ^'i/urai. But tlic tr<*nljU-s 
which his iitu luarriafje ami liis juuours 
“ jccl in his family, atid the l>itkerint:s 
-monp the woujcii dividing,' the wliolc* 
Ivingdom iiito parties, iiuolved him in 
— any quarrels with l.is son; all of 
Inch were heighlcncd by OI.Mupias, 
who being a wanuaii of a'jealmis and 
vindictive temper, inspired Alexander 
yitli unfavourable sendmenU of his 
father. 'I he inisunderstaiuiiug broke 
out into a flame on the following occa- 
siou:—Philip f< ll in lo\e w itli a young 
«ady, narned Cleopatra, at aii unsea¬ 
sonable lime of lite, and married her. 
\\ hen ihej were celebrating the nup¬ 
tials, her uncle Attiihis, mto.xitateil 
with li<pinr, desired the ^latedoniaiis 
to entreat flio go«ls that this marriage 
of PJiilip and ( leopatm, might pro¬ 
duce a lawful heir to the crown. Alex¬ 
ander provoked at this, said, “ \Vhat 
then, dost thou take me fora bastard‘r* 
and at the same time he tliiew his cup 
at his head. Ilerennon Philip rose up 
and drew his sworu; but, forlnnatcly 
for them both, his passion and the wine 
be had drank made him stumble, and 
be fell. Alexander, taking an insolent 
advantage ol this circumstance, said. 
Men of Macedon, see there the man 
who was preparing to pass from Ku- 
rope into Asia! he is not £.ble to pass 
from one table to another without fall¬ 
ing.” After this insult, lie rarrieil oil' 
<)lvnipi:ui, and placed her in Kpinis. 
lilyricum wa.s the country he pitched 
upon for his own retreat. 

In the mean time, Dcinanfus, who 
had engagements of hospitality w ith the 
royal family of Macedon, ami who, on 
that account, could speak bis mind 
freely, came to pay Philip a visit. 
After the first civilities, Philip asked 
him *‘,What sort of agreement sub¬ 
sisted among the Greeks?” Dema- 
ratus, answered,“ There is, doubtless, 
much propriety in your inquiring after 
the harmony of Greece, who have filled 
your own bouse with so much discord 
and disorder.” This reproof brought 
Philip to himself, and through the me¬ 
diation of Demaratus, he prevailed 
with Alexander to return. 

liut anotlier event soon disturbed 
their repose. Pexodorus, the Persian 


governor in C.iri.t. b< ing desirous »o 
draw Philqi into a lougue, oll'ensivo 
ancl tlofi'jisiv «*. by im-mis of an alliance 
bclwvfii tlicir ianiilifs, ollered his 
eldest danghlcr in marriage to .Vrida>us» 
the son of Pliilip, .'ind sent Ari.storritus 
into Maeodonia to tnat abi.ul it.— 
Alexamler’s friends amt Lk inolher 
now iiifiiscil m'tions into Iiiin again, 
tliougb (icrleclly groundless, that by 
sc> noble a match, and the .sii(>j>ort con 
sequent upon it, Pliilip dc.signeil the 
crown for Arhheus. 

A1 oxander, in the unen.sinrss these 
suspicions gave him, sent one 'J'lies- 
sidus, a pla>cr, into {'aria, to tle.sire 
the granoee to pass by .\rideiis, who 
wa.s of sjnirious birth, and derVient in 

f jojut of iMi'te.'.'.laiiiling,anil to take tlie 
awful heir to the crown into his alli¬ 
ance. Pevodonis Was iiiliiiitely more 
piea.scd with this proposal. But Phili|> 
no sooner liad intelligence of it, than 
he went to Alexander's nparfment, 
faking along with him Philolas, the 
son oi* Pnnnenio, one of his most inti¬ 
mate frieinls anti coinpanii>ns, ami, in 
hi.s presence, reproached him with his 
degeneracy anil meanness of sjiirit, 
in thinking of being son-in-law (o a 
man ol Curia, one of the slaves of a 
barbarian king. At the same time he 
wrote to the Corinthians,* insisting 
that they should send 'riiessalus to him 
in chains. Ilarjialii.s ami Niarchns, 
Fhrygiiis anti Ptolemy, some of the 
other companion.s of the prince, lie 
banished. But Alexander ancrvv.arda 
recidletl them, and treated them with 
great distinction. 

Some lime after the Carian iiegocia- 
tion, Patisania.s being abused by order 
of Alfajiis and Cleopatra, and not 
having justice done him for the out¬ 
rage, killed Philip, who refused tliat 
uslice. Olympias was thought to have 
)ecn principally concerned iii inciting 
(he young man to that act of revenge; 
but Alexander did not escape uncen¬ 
sured. It is said, that when Pausanins 
applied to him, after having been so 
dishonoured, and lamented his ini» 
fortune, Alexander, by way of answes 
Treated that line in tlic tragedy & 

51edea.t 

* Thctsalus, upon hit return from AaU. 
null hivve rciirra to Corinta; for 
Corimhiuis iiod nothing to doiii Cana. 

•f The )M7M»s meant in the (mgudy w 
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Thr hriOAl father, bridej'irwm, and the bride. 

It must be acknowledj^ed, however, 
tliat he caused diligent search to be 
made after fite persons concerned iit tlie 
assnssinatioii, aiul took care to have 
tlirm pnnished; an<l he expressed his 
iiidignatinn at Olympias's cntel treat- 
ment of Cleopatni in liw absence. 

He was only twenty years old when 
he succeeded to the cniwti, and he 
lound the kingdom torn in pieces by 
dangerous parties and ini|>[acable ani- 
iiiosities. 'I’he barbarous nations, even 
those that bordered upon Macedonia, 
could not brook subjection, and they 
longed for their natural kings. Philip 
hatl subdued Greece l)y his victorious 
arms, but not having had time to ac¬ 
custom her to the yoke, he had thrown 
matters into coufusioii, ratlicr than pro- 
duceil any (irm settlement, and he left 
the whole in a tumultous state. The 
young king’.s Maeeiloniau counsellors, 
alarmcti at the troubles which threat- 
eue.l liiin, advised him to give up 
(ireece entirely, or at least to make no 
atlempis upon it with the sword ; and 
to recall the wavering barbarians in a 
inild manner to their «liity, by aj)plving 
lieahng mca.snres to the beginning of 
the revolt. Alexander, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that the only way to 

^ thorough establishment 
of Ins allairs, was to proceed with spirit 
and magnantmity. For he was persuad- 
ed, that if he appeared to abate of his 
dignity in the least article, he would 
be iiniyersally insulted. He therefore 
quieted the commotions, and put a stop 
to tlie rising wars among the barbari¬ 
ans, by marching with the utmost ex- 
nedihon as far as (he Danube, where 
he loiight a great battle with Svrmus, 
king of the lriballi,and defeated him 
ftome time alter this, having intelli¬ 
gence that the Thebans had revolted 
and that the Athenians had adopted 
the same sentiments, he resolved to 
ohi.u (hem he was no longer a boy, and 
adi anced immediately through the pass 
of Ihermopylrc. “ Demosthenes,” 
said he, “called me a boy, while I 

Jown, Creusa, and Croon ; and in Alex, 
odor’s applicalion of Philip is ihe bridc- 

^oni. Cleopatra the bride, and Attalus 
Ulc father. 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus. isbyAr. 
rlaa called liurydl^ 1. ii. c. It"^. / 


in Illyricnm, and among the Tri 
balli.and a stripling when in Thessaly 
“'•t 1 will show him before the wall# 
of Athens that 1 am a man.” 

made his appearanre be¬ 
fore riiehes. he was willing to give tlie 
iiihabitanLs time to change their seiUi- 
meiiLs. He only demanded Pheeniy 
and Prothytes, the lirst promoters o 
the revolt, and proclaimed an amnestj 
to all the rest. Rut the Thebans, in 
their turn, deinandeil that he should de- 
liver up to them Philotasand Antipater, 
an<l invited, by sound of trumpet, alt 
men to join them who chose to assist 
in recovering tlic liberty of Greece. 
Alexander then gave the reins to (he 
Macedonians, and the war began willi. 
great fury. The Thebans, who had 
the combat to maintain against forces 
vastly superior in number, beliaved 
with a coumge and ardour far above 
their strength. Rut when the Macedo¬ 
nian garrison fell down from Cadniea, 
and charged them in the rear, (hey were 
surrounded on all sides, and most of 
tliem cut in pieces. The city was^ 
taken, plundered and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected (hat the rest of 
Greece, astonished and intimidated by 
so dreadful a punishment of the The- 
bans, would submit in silence. Vet lie 
found a more plausible pretence for 
Ins severity; giving out that his late 
proceedings were intended to gratijy 
his allies, being adopted in pursuance 
of complaints made against Thebes by 
the people of Phocis and Plnta*a. He 
exempted the priests lill that the Mace- 
donians were bound to by the lies of 
liosnitnlity, the posterity of Pindar, and 
such as had opposed (he revolt: the 
rest lie sold for slaves, to the initnber 
of thirty- thousand. There were above 
SIX thousand killed in the battle 

The calamities which that wretched 
city siiflercd were various and horrible. 
A pnrty of 'Jliracians demolished tlie 
house of Timoclea, a woman of quality 
and honour. The soldiers carried ofE 
tlie booty ; and the captain, after hav¬ 
ing violated the lady, asked her wli6 
ther she liad not some gold luid siivd 
concealed. She said she had { an4 
taking him alone into the gardcni 
showed him a well, into wbich^ she xcla 
Inm^ she had thrown eve^ tliLig oi 
ralue^ when the city was talceD* Th^ 



ofBcer stooped down (o examine die 

then despatched him with stones! 
Ihe liiracians, comin/; up. seized and 
bound her hands, and carried her !>e- 
lore Alexander, who iminediatelv ner- 
^ived by her look and gait, and the 
fwless manner in which she followed 
that savage crew, that she was a %vo- 

man of quality and superior sentiments. 

the king demanded who she was'' 
answered, “ J am the sister oi 
Ineagenejj, m capacity of ircne- 

ral, (ought Philip f„r'.ho^m,er?r 
Ixreece, and fell m the battle of Chm- 
ronea. Alexander, admiring her an¬ 
swer and the bold action slie had per- 
formed, commanded her to be set at 
liberty, and her children with her. 

the Aitenjans, he forgave 
though they expressed great coii- 

fhon™»‘‘>''tune of Thebes ; for, 
h ugh thev w-ere upon the point of ce- 
Jebratmg the feasts of the great myste¬ 
ries, thej omitted it on account of the 

t^ebans as escaped the 
genera] week wiU, all imaginable 
k ndness into their city. B„t whether 

f hon. .vas sati- 

with blood, or whetJier he had a 
mind to efface a most cruel and barba- 
rotw action by an act of clemency, he 
not only over ..oked the complaints he 
had against liiem, but desired them to 
look well to their affairs, because if any 
thing bappen^ed to him, Aihen.s would 
give law to Greece. 

^^niilics he brought 

21^1* * n gave him iiiiea.siriess 

long after, and. on (hat account, he 

treatedmaiiyotherswithlessrigoiir. It is 

ceflaiii he imputed the murder of Clitiis, 
which he committed in his wine, and tlie 
MaccdoniaiiB dastardly refusal io pro- 
cee.l , 1.0 ludiau oxpidi,i„„, 
which Ins wars and his glory were left 
imperfect, to the anger of JJucchus t/ie 

not*a^TI."t And there was 

not a riielian who survived the fatal 

overthrow, that was denied any favour 

ccniiog tiic Ihebun war. 

A general assembly of tlie Greeks 
being held at the Isthmus of Corinth 
they came to a resolution (o send their 
quDlaij vviib /VlexaudcT the Per- 

sjans. and he was unanimously elected 
•wplain-geucral- Many sUtesmen and 
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philosophers c.-wnr to congrat.ilafe him 

^ the occa.sion , and he hoped that 

Jdiogeues ol Sinope, who then lived at 

Corinth, woul.l be of (be numbei 

l-imhiig, howe\er. that he made but 

Ittle account of Alexamler, and that 

he preferred the enioyimnt of his lei- 

sure in a part of the suburbs called 

Cranium, he went to see him. Dioge 

nes happened to be bing i,, the sun, 

and at the approach of so many iieopie, 

he raised himself up a little, and fixed 

his eyes upon Alexander. *11,e king 

addressed him m a„ obliging manner, 

and asked him “ If there was anytliiug 

he could serve him in ?” « Only sMiid 

a little out of my sunshine,” said Dio- 

genes. Alexander, we are told, was 

struck with such surprise at lindiiig 

iiimse f so little regarded, and saw 

something so great in that carelessness, 

that, while Ins courtiers were ridiculing 

the philosopher as a monster, he said. 

, • 'r*"® Alexander, 1 should 

Wish to be Diofjeiics,” 

He chose to consult (he oracle about 
the event of the war, and for timt pur¬ 
pose went to Delphi. He happened to 
arrive there on one of the days called 
inauspicious, upon w hich the law per 
milted no man to put his question. At 
first he sent to the prophetess, to en¬ 
treat lier to do her oflice ; hut finding 
she refused to comply, and alleged the 
law ill her excuse, lie went him^elf arnl 
drew her by force into (he temple. 

1 nen, ns if tonciuered by \ns violence, 

Bhesaid, “ My son.thon art iiivini ibie.’' 

Alexander, hearing this, said. “He 
wanted no other answer, for he had 
the very omele lie ilesired.” 

VVheii he was on the point of setting 
out upon Ins expedition, he had nianv 
signs from the divine powers. Among 
he rest, (he statue of Orpheus in Li- 
bethni, which was of cj press wood, 
was in a profuse sweat for sevenii days. 
Ihe geiiendily apprehended this to bo 
an 111 presage; but Arisfaii<l.T bade 
liiem dismiss their fears.—- It signi 
fled, ' he said, " that Alexander would 
perfoTO actions so worthy to be cele¬ 
brated, that tliey would cost the fioeta 
and musicians much laboiiraiidsweat.” 

• 'rhia labethni wm In the oounirv of Om 
O drywe in Throcc. But beside thu'^cltv or 
moumain in Thmcc, there was the Ca^ or 
iha Nympht of labcihra on Mount Helical 
probably to detiominau.-d by Otpbcua. ^ 
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Aa to fli'* iium'-er of iii.s troops, 
tliv)sc that put it at tiie Ic x<t.say, he car- 
*ieil over tliirly thousaii‘1 foot onil live 
lii'usnnd Ijorse ; aiul the y n lio put it 
<> the nio>t, tell us, his arm}' consisted 
of thirty-four thoiisnnd foot nn<l four 
thoii.saiid horse. The money provided 
for their suhsistcnce ami |)ay, accord¬ 
ing to Aristnhultis, was only seventy 
talents ; Duris says, he had im more 
than would inninUtiu them one month ; 
but Onesicrilus allinns, that lie bor- 
rowcil two hundred talents for tliat 
purpose. 

However, though his provision was 
so small, he chose, at his embarkation, 
to iiKpiirc into the circumstances of his 
friends; and to one he gave a farm, (o 
aiiotiier a village: to this the revenue 
of a borough, and to that of a post. 

hen in this manner he had disposed 
of alnioslall the estates of tlic crutvij, 
Perdiccas asked him “ Wliaf he had 
reserved for himself?” The king an¬ 
swered “ Hope.” “ Well,” replied 
Perdicens, “ we who share in your la¬ 
bours will also lake part in your hojies.” 
In conse(|U('tice of which, he refused 
the estate allotted him, and some others 
of the king’s friends <!id the .same. As 
for those who accepted his ofl'ers, or 
applied to him for lavotins, he served 
them with equal pleasure; and bytliese 
tneans most of his l^lacedonian reve¬ 
nues were distributed and gone. Such 
was (he spirit and dispusilion with wliich 
he passed the Hellespont. 

As soon ns he landed, he went up to 
(Hum, where he sacrificed to Minerva, 
and offered libations to the heroes. He 
also anointed the pillar upon Achil¬ 
les's torn)) with oil, and ran round it 
with liis friends, naked, according to 
the custom that obtains; after witich 
he put a crown upon it, declaring, 
'* He thought that hero extremeTy 
hnppv, in having found a faithful 
friend while he lived, and after his 
death an excellent herald to set forth 
his praise.” As he went about the city 
10 look upon the curiosities, he was 
tsked, whether he chose to see Paris’s 
lyre ? 1 set but little value,*’ said he, 

’ upon the lyre of Paris; but it would 
give me pleasure to see that of Achil' 
ICS, to which he sung the glorious ao 
>s,^ons of (he brave.*” 

* This alludet to that possogc in ibe ninth 
book of Uus Iliad s 


In (he meantime, Darias's generals 
had assembled a great army', and taken 
post upon the banks of the Graiiicus; 
so that Alexander was under tlie ne¬ 
cessity of fighting there, to open the 
gales of ,Vsia. ^lany of his olHcers 
Were a|)i)rehensive of the depth of the 
river, and the rough and imeven banks 
on the other .siile; and some thought 
a jiroper regard should be jiaid to a tra¬ 
ditionary usage with respect to the time. 
I'or the kings of Maeedon useil never 
to march out to war in (he month l><e. 
sius. Alexander cured them of this 
piece of superstition, by ordering that 
month to be called the second Artemu 
sius. And when Parmenio objected 
to his attempting a passage so late in 
the day, he .said, “ The Hellespont 
would blush, if alter having pn.ssed it, 
he should be afraid of the (jranicus.” 
At the same time he threw himself into 
Uie stream with thirteen troofts of horse; 
and as he advanced in the face of the 
enemy's arrows, in spite of the steep 
banks, which were lined with cavalry 
well armed, and of llie rapidity of the 
river, wliich often bore him down or 
covered him with its waves, his motions 
seemed rather tlic riTccts of madness 
than sound sense. He held on, hoW'* 
ever, till by great and sur|>rising ef¬ 
forts, he gained (he opposite banks, 
which (he mud made extremely slip¬ 
pery and dangerous. When he was 
there, he was forced to stand an en¬ 
gagement wilh the enemy, hand to 
hand, and with great confusion on his 
part, because they attacked his men as 
fast as they came ove^ before he had 
time to form them. For the Persiai> 
troops charging with loud shouts, and 
with horse ggainst horse, made good 
use of their spears, and when those 
were broken, of their swords. 

Numbers pressed hard on Alexan¬ 
der, because be was easy to be distiii- 

f pushed both by his buckler, and by 
kis crest, on each side of which was a 
large and beautiful plume of wUte fea¬ 
rers. His cuirass was pierced by a 
javelin at the joint; but he escaped 
unhurt. Alter this, Rhoestces, and 

Amused at case the godlike man they found. 
Pleased witli the solemn baip'a haimonlour 
sound ; 

With (bee be soothes bis angry soul, and ab^a 
The* immortal deeds of beioM and of 

POVE. 
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Spithri(lat{< nvo officers of great di;>- 
bnction, attacked him at oiire. He 
avoided Spitiiridates with great ad¬ 
less, and received Rhoesaces with 
.<4Jch a stroke of his spear upon his 
brt'astplate, that it broke in pieces, 
'l^en he drew his sword to despatch 
him, but his adversary still maintained 
the combat. Meantime, Spitiiridates 
yame up on one side of him, and rais¬ 
ing himself up on his horse, gave him 
a blow with his battle axe. wliich cut 
off his crest, witli one .side of the plume. 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the 
helmet could hardly resist it ; it even 
penetrated to his hair. Spitiiridates 
was going to reneat his stroke, when 
[he celebrated Clitiis prevented liim, 
by running him through tlie bodv with 
his spear. At the same time Alexan- 
der brought Rhnesaces to the ground 
tMiU his suord, 

W'hile the cavalry were fighting with 
so much (iiry, the Alacedonian phalanx 
passed (he river, and tin ii the infantry 
likewi.se engaged. The enemy made 
J.u great or long resistance, but soon 
t^uriied their backs and fled, all but (he 
Orccuin mercenaries, who making 
upon an eminence, desired 
Alexander to give his word of honour 
that they should be spared. Dut Uiat 
prince, influenced rather by liLs passion 
than his reason, iii.sttad of giving them 
quarter, advanced to attack them, and 
wjis so warmly received that he had his 
liorsc killed under him. It was not 
however, the famous Kucephaliis. In 
; this dispute he had more of his men 
\ y wounded than in all the rest 

of the battle ; for here (hey had to do 
wah experienced soldiers, who fought 
with a courage heightened by despair. 

■ .L- i barbarians, we are told, lost in 

« this battle twenty Uioiisand foot and 
two thousand five hundred horse ;* 

V whereas Alexander had no more than 
yl v.th^rpiutn»en kmed,t nine of which 

"'"‘ion only ten thou. 
Mnd foot killed, which i» die number we 
here in Diodorus (606). Arrlw, (p. 46 .) 

n>»k« the number of horse killed onl* w 
tbowtand. ^ 

+ Arrian (47.) says, there were about 
twcnty.five of the king's /rimds killed ; and 
or persons of Ins note, sixty horse and thirty 
fooL Q. Curtius informs us, it was only the 
(wcnty-hTc frientU^ who had statues. They 
wet# erected a» Dia, a city of iJaccdonhC 


( 


were the infantry. To do honi'uf to 
their memory, he erected a .statue to 
each of (lieiu ill brass, the workman, 
ship of Lysippus. \iid that (lie Greeks 
Diight have their sliare iii (he glory of 
the day, he sent (heiii presents out of 
the spoil; to the Athenians in iiarticu- 
Jar he sent three hundred biu klers. 
Upon the rest of llie sjioils lie put this 
pompous inscription, won dy Ai.f.x- 

ANDEU THE SON OE I’lllLIP, AND TUB 

Gueeks (excepting the LtCED.T.MO 

NIANS), OF THE nARB^KIANS IN .VblA. 

I he greatest part of the plate, the pur¬ 
ple furniture, and other things of (hat 
kind which he look from the Persians 
he sent to his mother. 

i his battle made a great and imme¬ 
diate change in (he face of Alexander’s, 
alhiirs ; insomuch that .Sardis, the 
])nncipal ornament of the J\*rsian em¬ 
pire on the maritime side, made its sub¬ 
mission. All (he other cities followed 
it.s e.xample except Ilalieariiassus and 
Dliletns; these he took by storm, and 
subdued all (he adjacent countrj'. Aficr 
tins, he remained some time in 6u.s 
pense as to the course he .should (akr. 
Une while he was for going with great 
expedition, to risk all upon the fade of 
one batnewith Darius; another while 
he was for first reducing all (he mari¬ 
time provmce.s; (hat when he had ex 
ercEsed and strengthened himself by 
those intermediate actions and acqui- 

sihonsy he iniijhl ihen niarch aijaiiist 
(hot |)nncc. 

Ilierc is a spring in Lyrm, near the 
city of the Xantliinns, which, they tell 
n.s, at (hat tune turned its course of its 
own acconl, and overflowing it.s bunks 
tlirew up a plate of l)nis.s, upon which 
were engraved certain micient charac¬ 
ters, signifying “ 'riiat ihc Persian 
eninite would one day come to a period, 
and be tlcstroyeil by the Greeks.” En¬ 
couraged by tins prophecy, he hastened 
to reduce all the const ns far as Plus, 
nicej and Cilicia. His march through 
laniphylia has aflbrdc<l innilerto nia;iy 
historians for pompous description, aa 
if It WHS by the interposition of Heaven 
that the sea retired before Alexander, 
wlucli, at other times ran there with so 

from whence Q. Mctcllus removed them )oaw 
after, and carried them to Komc. * 

X Thi# Phanicc, a5 Polcimiun hsH obiciv- 
«d, wa> a district of Lyria or Pamphylia 

a A. 
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stronsj a current, that the breaker- 
rocks at the toot of the mountain very 
sehldin were left bare. Menander, in 
his pleasant way, refers to this i)re- 
teiulecl miracle in one of his comedies. 

How like great Alexandeii! do I seek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he presents himself* 
Have I to march where se«as indignant roll ? 
The sea retires, and there I inarch. 

But Alv'^xandcr hiinscU, in his Epistles, 
makes no tiiirachMif it ;• he only says. 

He man he*l Iroin Phnselis, by the 
wav cal loci 

lie had stayed seine timeat PliascHs ; 
and liavintr Iniind ill the market jilace a 
status of 'I’lieoilectes, '\ho was of that 
place, hut tlien <lead, he went mit one 
evening w hen he had drank freelj’ at 
supper, ill masqiieraflc, and covered 
flic statue witli garlands. Thus, in an 
hour of f<-,sti\ity, he paid an agreeable 
comjiliiiieiit to the memory of a man 
%Tith whom he formerly had a connec¬ 
tion, by means of Aristotle and plii- 
losnpliy. 

After this he subdued such of the 
Pi.siilians as ha<l revolted, and con¬ 
quered Phrygia. U|)on taking Gor- 
dium, which is sail! to have been the 
seat of tlie ancient Midas, lie found 
the famed chariot fa.stened %vilh cords, 
niaile of (he hark of the corncl-tn-c, 
and w’a.s informed of a tradition, firmly 
believed among the harbarians, “'I'liat 
the fates liaddecieed the empire of the 
world to the man who should untie the 
knot.” Mo.sl historians say that it was 
twisted so many private ways, and iJie 
ends so artfully concealed within, that 

• There is likciviae a pa.ssagc in Strabo, 
a’hich fully proves that there wni no miracle 
in it—“ Near the city of Phnselis,” says he, 
“ between Lycia niui I’amphylia, llicrc is a 
passage by the seaside, through which Alex¬ 
ander marched his army. This possage is 
very narrow, and lies between the shore and 
the mountain Climax, which overlooks the 
Patiipliyliaii sea. It is drj' at low water, so 
tlmt tiavtllers pass tluough it with safety ; 
but when the sea is high it ia overflowed. It 
Was then the winter season, and Alexander, 
who depended much upon his good fortune, 
was resolved to set out wiihout staying till 
Uic floods were abated ; so that his men were 
forced to match up to the middle in water.”— 
Strau. lib. xiv. 

Josephus refers to this passage of Alex¬ 
ander, to g.iin tlic more credit antong the 
Greeks and ifoiuans to the passage of the 
IsravUlcs ilirougli the Jlcd Sea. 


Alexander, fiiuling he cduWl not niv 
tie it, cut it asunder witli his sword, 
andsoinademany ends instead of two 
Hut .-Vristobuiii.s aftimis, that he easily 
untied it, by taking out the pin wliicli 
fastened the yoke to the beam, and t lien 
drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next .acquisitions were Paphla- 
gonia and Ca^ipadocia ; and there new.s 
was brought mm of the death of Mem- 
non,'!’ who wiis the most rosiiectabie 
ofticer Darius had in tlie iiiariliine parts 
of his kingdom, and likely to have 
gi^en the invader most troulile, Tliis 
coidirined him in his resolution of 
marching into the upper jirovinces of 
Asia. 

Hy this time D.arius had taken his 
dep.arture from Susa, full of confidence 
in liis niiiiibers, for his army consisted 
of no less than six hundred thousand 
coinbatants; and greatly encouraged 
besides by a dream, which the Mii'i 
had interpreted rather in the maimer 
tliey thought would please him than 
with a regard to probability, fie 
dreamed Fhat he saw the IVIacedtw 
nian phalanx all on lire, and that Ale.x- 
aiider, in the dress which he, Darius, 
had formerly worn, wlieii one of the 
king’s couriers, acted as his servant; 
after which Alexander went into the 
temple of Helus, and there suddenly 

+ Upon the dcatli of Alcmnon, who had 
begun with great success to reduce the Greek 
Islands, and was on the ]>oint of invading 
I%ub(ca, Darius was at a loss who to emplo]^ 
While he was in this suspense, Charidemus, 
an Athenian, who nad served with great re¬ 
putation under Philip of Macedon, but was 
now very zealous for the Persian interest, at¬ 
tempted to set the king and his ministers 
righL « WbUe you. Sir,” said he to Darius, 

arc safe, the empire can never be in great 
danger. Let me, therefore, exhort you 
never to expose your person, but to nmke 
choice of some able general to march agamst 
your enemy. One hundred thousand men 
will be more llian suflicient, provided a third 
of them be mercenaries, to compel him to 
abandon this enterprise; and if you will ho. 
nour me with the command, I will be ac¬ 
countable for the success of what I advise.” 
Darius was ready to accede to the proposal} 
but the Persian grandees, through envy, ac¬ 
cused ('haridemes of a treasonable design, 
and dfecud his ruin. Darius repented in a 
lew days, but It Was then too late That 
able cr.unKi'lloi and genend was condemned 
and executed.—l>ioi>. Sic. Lxvil. Q. Cubt, 
1. uL 
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disappeart'd/ IJy this, Hoaveti seemed 
to lia\e sigiiilicd, that prosperity and 
honour «oul<l atteiul the Maceiloniaiis; 
and that Alexander would become 
master <>f Asia, like Darius before Inin, 
wild, o( a simple courier, became a 
kiiit;; but that he would neverJjielcss 
soon die,and leave his behind him. 

Darius was still mure encouraged bv 
Alexa luler’s long slay in Cilicia, which 
he looked upon as the eJFect of his 
I'ear Hut the real l ause of his stay 
was «icknes.s. wliiclisoine atlnhute to 
his great faligues and otliers to his 
bathing in the river Cydnns, whose 
water is extremely cohf. IIis ^diysi- 
ciaiis durst nut give him any iiiciliciiies, 
because they thought themselves not 
so certain of tlie cure, as of the danger 
they must incur in the appliciitiijii; for 
th«-y liared the .Macedonians, if they 
did not succeed, wouhl suspect them 
of some l>a<l practice. Philip, the 
.Vcariuiiiian, saw how desperate the 
king s c<tse was, as well as the rest; 
but, beside the coiilideiice he had in 
his iri'Uidship, he thought it the highest 
ingratitude, when liis master was in 
Ko much danger, not to risk something 
with hjiii, in exhausting all his art f^or 
liis relief. He therefore attempted the 
cure, and found no difficulty in per¬ 
suading the king to wait with patience 
till his medicine x>aa prei^ared, or to 
take it when ready ; so desirousxvas he 
of a speedy recovery, in order to pro- 
aeente ilic war. 

In the meantime, Pamienio sent him 
a letter from the camp, advising him 
J 1 o lieware of Philip, w hom,” lie said, 

Dariu.s had prevailed upon, by pre¬ 
sents of inliiiiie value, and the* pro- 
jiusc of his daughter m marriage, to 
take him off hy poison.” As soon a.s 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it 
under his pillow, without showing it 
to any of his friends, ^Flie lime aii- 
iiomtcd being come, Philip, with the 
king’s friemls, entered the chamber, 
having the cuj> which contained tlic 
medicine in Ins hand. The king re¬ 
ceived It Ireely, without the least marks 
ol suKincion, and at the same time put 
die leUer in lus hands. It was a striking 
situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy; the one read¬ 
ing while the other xvns drinking._ 

T^y looked upon each other, but 
•vith a very dillerent air. 'Ilie king. 


with an opepaiid unoniharrassed roiiii- 
tcnaiire,c\pre-»« (I Ins regard for Philip, 
and the coiilideiice he had in his ho¬ 
nour; Piiiliji's look :>liuwed his indig- 
nation at liie ealuinii>. One while he 
lilted up his e>e.s and liaiuls to heaven, 
irotestiiig liis fidelity ; another wliile 
le threw liimself down hy the bedside, 
entreating Ins master to be of good 
courage and trust to his care 

The medicine, iudeed, was so strong 
and overjiowered his sjiirits in siuU a 
manner, that at tirst he was spcechle.-'-.. 
aii<l discovered scarce any sign of 
sense or life. Hut afteruanls he w.is 
soon relieved hy his faithful physician.*’ 
ami recovered so well that he was ahle 
to^ show himself to the iMucedoniuns, 
whose distress did not abate till he came 
personally before them. 

'i’here was in the army of Darius, a 
Macedonian fugitive, named Ainyntas, 
who knew perleelly well the di-sposilioii 
ol Alexander. 'I'his iiian, perceiving 
that Darius prejiarcd to march through 
tlie straits in quest of Alexander, 
begged of biin to remain where he was, 
and take the advantage of receiving an 
enemy, so inucli inferior to him in 
number, upon large ami spacious 
plains. Darius answered. He was 
afraid in that case the oriemy would lly 
without coining to an action, and Alex¬ 
ander escape him.” “ If dial is ail / 
vour fear,” replied the Macedonian,' 
let It give you no farther uneasiiiesK; 
for he will come to seek you, and is 
already on his march.” However, his 
rcpre.seritation.s had no elfect, Darius 
set out for Cilicia, and ^kJexandcr was 
iiiaking for Sy ria in quest of him ; but 
happening to miss each other in the 
night, they both turned back! Alex¬ 
ander rejoicing in his good fortune, and 
hastening to meet Darius in the straits ; 
while Darius endeavoured to disengage 
liimself, and recover his former camp. 
For by thLs time he was sensible of his 
error in throwing himself into ground 
hemmed in by the sea on one side, and 
llic moiintnius on the other, uud inter¬ 
sected by the river Pinnrus ; so that it 
wn.s impracticahle fur cavalry, ami Ids 
infanlry could only act in small uud 
broken parties, while,at the .same time, 
tliis situation was extremely couvcnieiit 
for the enemy s itilcrior numhers. 

'i'lius fortune bel'riomtc‘d Alexander 
* In three day* lime. 

Dx-2 
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as to file seme of action ; but the skil¬ 
ful disposition of his forces, contri- 
htifed still more to his tjaining tlio vic¬ 
tory. As his army was very small in 
comparison of that of Darius, he took 
care to draw it up so as to prevent its 
heiiiff surrounded, by stretching out 
its right wing farther^than. the enemy’s 
In tliat wing he acted in person, ‘ 
andV lighting in the fortjmost ranks, 
put the barliarians to flight. He was 
wounded, however, in lhe»thigli| 
according (o Chare^ by Darius, wnA 
engaged him hand to hand^ -But Alcx- 
and."*** in the account be gave Anti- 
pater of the battle, does not mention 
who it was that wounded him. lie 
only says, he received a wound in his 
thigh hy a sword, and that no danger¬ 
ous consequences folkwvcd it. 

'I'he victory was a very signal one: 
for he killeil above a hundred and ten 
thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was 
wanting to complete it bulthe taking of 
Darius; and that prince escaped nar¬ 
rowly, having got the start of his pur¬ 
suer only by four or five furlongs.— 
.Alexander took his chariot ana his 
bow, and retiirncil with them to his 
Macedonians. He found them loading 
themselves with (he plunder of the 
enemy’s camp, which was rich and 
various ; tliough Darius, to make his 
troops litter for action, had left most of 
the baggage in Dnma.sciis. The Ala- 
cedonians had reser\'ed for their mas¬ 
ter the tent of Darius, in which he 
found ollicers of the household magni¬ 
ficently clothed, rich furniture, and 
great quantities of gold and silver. 

As soon as he had put off his armour, 
he went to the bath, saying to those 
about him, “ Let us go and refresh 
ourselves, after the fatigues of the field, 
in the batli of Darius.** “ Nay. ratlier,** 
said one of liis friends, “ in the bath of 
Alexander; for tlie goods of the con¬ 
quered are, and should be called, the 
conqiieror’.s.** When he had taken a 
view of the basins, vials, boxes, and 
I other vases, curiously wrought in gold, 

' smelled (he fragrant odours of essences, 
and seen the splendid furniture of spa- 
I cious npartmciits, he turned to nis 
friends and said, “Tliis, then,itseems, 
it was to be a king !”f 

• Diodorus uys, a hundred and thiitr 
• itousnnd 

f As K* he had said, w Could a Idnit pltoo 


As he was silting down to table, an 
account was brought him, that among, 
the prisoners w ere (he mother and w ife 
of Darius, and two unmarried daugh¬ 
ters; and that upon seeing his chario' 
and bow, they broke out into great la¬ 
mentations, concluding that he was 
dead. Alexander, after some pause, 
during which he was rather commi¬ 
serating their misfortunes, than re¬ 
joicing in his own success, sent Le- 
onalus to assure them “ That Darius 
was*not dead ; (hat they hail nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute 
•with Darius was only for empire; and 
that they should find themselves pro¬ 
vided for in the same manner as 
when Darius was in his greatest pros¬ 
perity.” If (his message to the captive 
princesses was gracious and humane, 
his actions were still more so. He al¬ 
lowed them to do the funeral honours I 
to what Persians tiiey pleased, and 
for that purpose '■'n-’>islied them out 
of the spoils with looes, and all the . 
other decorations that were customary. 
'riiey had as many domestics, and were ' 
served in all respects, in as honourable j 
a manner as before; indeed their aji- ! 
pointnients were greater. But there | 
was another part of his behaviour to- ! 
them still more noble and princely, ‘ 
1 hough they were now captives, he I 
considered that they were ladies not j 
onlyoniigh rank, but of great modesty i 
and virtue, and took care that they i 
should not hear an indecent word, nor 
have tlie least cause to suspect any / 
danger to their honour. Nay, as if they ! 
had been in a holy temple, or nsylunx t 
of virgins, ratlier than in an enemy’s \ 
camp, they lived unseen and unap- | 
proached, in the most sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one 
of the most beautiful women, as Darius 
was one of tlie tallest and handsomest 
men in the world, and that their daugh¬ 
ters much resembled tJiein. But Alex 
ander, no doubt, thought it more glo¬ 
rious Md worthy of a King to conquer 
bimseir thnn to subduo his enemies^ 
and there tore never approached one ol 
them. Indeed^ his continence was 
suchy that he knew not any woman be¬ 
fore his marriage^ except IJarsine^ who. 
became a widow by the death of her* 

his hanpincss in such enjoymtou sa tbeac?^ 
For Alexander was not, nil long after thi^ 
cumiptcd by Uie Persian luxury 
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husband ^Icmtion, and nas taken jiri* 
soner neat Duiiiascus. She was well 
versetl in Greek literature, a noman of 
tite must agreeable ten)j>er, and oi 
royal extraction ; for her father Arta- 
bazus grandson to a king of Per¬ 
sia.* According to Anstobuhis. it 
was Parinenio that put Alexander upon 
tliis connexion with .so accoin|>lLshcd a 
x^oriian, nlio^e beantv was her least 
perfection. As for the other female 
captives, though tlie> »vere tall and 
beantilul, Alexander took no farther 
notice of them tlian to sav, Ijy «av of 
jest, “ W’hat eyesores tli* >e Persian 
women are!” He Jbuiid a coiiiiler- 
< hami in tlie beauty of .self go\ eminent 

; aiul, in (he slr»-nyth of 
Slliat, passed them by, as so many statues. 

I Pliiloxenns, who eommandecl hi.s for- 
«■<*•{ upon the coast, acquainted him by 
b (ter, that tliere was oin* 'I'lieodoriis, 
a I arr-iitine, witli bini, who liad two 
beautiful l)C)y.s to sell, au<l ilesired to 
know whether he ehose to buy them. 
Alexandei was so inueli imensed at 
fhi.s npjdicatioii, that he asked his 
friends several limes, *■ Wliat base in¬ 
clinations Pliiioxenus had ever seen in 
him, that he durst make him so infa- 
moiiH a proposal?” In his answer to 
the letter, which was extremely severe 
upon Pliiioxenus, he onlered biro to 
<lismi.s.s 'riieodorus and his vile roer- 
cliaiulise together. He likewi.se rtpri- 
inanded young Agnon, for olfering to 
}Mirc has<? Crobyliis for him. wliosc 
lieauty w;ls famous in (’orinth. Jhdng in¬ 
formed, that two .Macedonians, named 
J.)aiiion and 1 iinotlieu.s, had eurriipted 
the wives ol some of hi.s mercenaries, 
■who served under Parinenio, he ordered 
(hat oilicer to inquire into tlie afl’air, 
«nd if they were foiin<l guilty to put 
them to death, as no belter than savages 
1>ent on the destruction of human kind. 
Jn the same letter, speaking of his own 
conduct, he expresses liiroself in these 
terms : “ Por my part, I have neither 
seen nor desired to eee tlie wife of 
Darius; so far from that, 1 liave not 
aulferrd any man to speak of her 
beauty before roe.” He used to say, 

“ 'I’liat sleep and the commerce with 
the sex were the things that made him 
•roost seii-sihle of liis mortality,” for he 
considered botli weariness and pleasure 
as the natural elTccts of our weakness. 

* bon of o king of P<rtiA’i dAughttr^ 


He uasal.^o %cry f» iiiporate in eating. 
Ol lilies lIuTc are Umihy jir<u>r»; and 
liave a muarkalilc one in nliat 
lie sail! (o Aua« v\ln>in lie cm lied bis 
molber, and had made (jneen oi I'aria.f 
Ada, to express her alleetiorjate re¬ 
gards, senl every day a iiutn[ji,r of ex* 
celleiit (lis)ies and adiandsoine des^ert. 
and at last she sent him some of her 
best cooks*and bakers. lUa he said, 
“lie iiac^iioneed of them ; for he had 
been supplied uilh beUer cooks by his 
tutor Leonidas;^ march belore day to 
dress his dtiiner^ and a light ^linncr to 
pre-pare his supper/' He added, that 
" iiie same l>canidas usc<l to exaniiiio 
the chests and uardrobes in uliich his 
bedding and clothes were put, lest some¬ 
thing ot luxury and superlluity should 
be introduced there by ids iiioliier.” 

Nor nas he so much ailduted to 
wine ns he uas thought to he. It was 
siipposetl sr>, becaiist* he passed a great 
deal of time at table ; but tiiat time 
was spent rather in talking than <]rjjik- 
ing ; every ciip introducing some long 
discourse, Besides, he never made 
tliese long meals but ulieti he had 
abuiiilunce of leisure upon Ins liaiub 
hen business called, he was luit ir* 
be detained by wine, or sliu*]), or plea¬ 
sure, or honourable love, or tiic tuns 
entertaining spectacle, tlmngla the mo¬ 
tions oi other generals have been re¬ 
tarded by some of these things. His 
life sutliciently conlirms this assertion; 
for, though very short, he perftinued 
in it innuiiu'rable ^reat nctnui.s. 

On his da\s ot leisure, as soon as 
lie was risen lie sacriliced to the gods; 
after which he took his dinner sitting. 
The rest of the day he spent in hunt 
iiig, or deciding the ilid'erences among 
his troops, or in reading and writing, 
if he was upon a march which did not 
require liaste^ he would exercise him- 
sell in shouting and <lar(ihg (he jave¬ 
lin* or in tuoiiuting and alighting from 
a chariot at full speed. Sometimesalso 

^ Thu Princesa, after the death of her el¬ 
dest brother AJauaolua, and hU conaort Arte* 
mUia, who died witliout cliildrcn succeeded 
to Uic throne with her brother Hjdrvus, to 
whom aliv had been married* Hidreua dying 
before her, Pexodorua, her third brother, de¬ 
throned her, and after hia death hit son-indaw 
OroDtes aeiaed the crown. Ilut Alexandei 
restored her lo the possession of her doiiiiiu- 
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he diverted himself with fowling and fox 
huntinff, as we find by his jnunials. 

On Ijis return ti) his quarters, when 
lie went to be refreshed with the bath 
aiul with oil. he inquired of the stew¬ 
ards of his kitchen, whether they had 
prepared every thing in a handsome 
manner for supper. It was not till 
late in the evening, and when night 
was come on. tliat he took this meal, 
and then he eat in a recumbent posture. 
He %vas very attentive to his guests at 
fable, that they might be served equally, 
and none neglected. His entertain- 
iiients, as we have already obsei^'cd, 
lasted many hours; but they were 
lengthened out rather by conversation 
tliaii drinking. His conversation, in 
many respects, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, hir he was not 
delicient in tlic graces of society. His 
only fault was his retaining so much of 
tlie soldier* as to indulge a troublesome 
vanity. He would not only boast of 
bis own aelions. but sulVerea himself to 
be cajoled by flatterers to an ama/ing 
<legree. 'rin se u ret< lies were an into¬ 
lerable burden to the rest of the coin- 
7 )iiny. who (lt<l not chouse to contend 
with thiMU in adulation, nor yet to ap¬ 
pear heliind them in their opinion of 
their kiiig’.s achievements. 

Ah to delicacies, he had so little re¬ 
gard for tliein, that when the choicest 
fruit and ii.sh were brought him from 
distant countries and seas, he would 
send some to each of his friends, and he 
very often left none for himself. Yet 
there was always a magiiiUcence at his 
table, and the expense rose with his 
fortune, till it came to ten thousand 
drachmas for one entertainment. There 
it stood; and he did iu>t suffer those 
lliat invited him to exceed Uiat sum. 

After the battle of Issus he sent to 
Damascus, and seized the money and 
equipages of the Persians, together 
ivith their wives and children. On that 
occasion the Thessalian cavalry en¬ 
riched themselves most. I'hey had, 
indeed, greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves in Uic action, and they were fa¬ 
voured with this commission, that they 
might have the best share in the spoil. 
Not but the ic.st of the army found 

* The ancients, in their comic pieces, used 
always to put the rodomontades in the cha¬ 
racter of a soldier. At present the army have 
•8 little Tao**v as any set of people whatever. 


suilicieiit booty ; and the Macedonians 
having once tasted the treasure and 
the luxury of the barbarians, hunteil 
for the Persian wcallli with all the ar¬ 
dour of hounds upon scent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter 
of great importance, before he went 
farther, to gain the maritime powers. 
Upon application, tlie kings of Cyprus 
and Phoenicia made their siibinissioii: 
only Tyre held out. He besieged (hat 
city .seven months, during which time 
he erected va.st mounts of earth, plied 
it with his engines, and invested it oil 
the side next the sea with two hundred 
galleys. He had a <lream in wliicli he 
saw Hercules offering him his hand 
from the wall, and inviting him to en¬ 
ter. And many of the 'Pyrians dream¬ 
ed,f “That Apollo declared he would 
go over to Alexander, because he was 
di'iplensed with their heliavioiir in the 
town,” Hereupon, the Tyrians, as if 
tlie god had been a deserter taken in 
the fact, loaded his statue with chains, 
and nailed the feet to a peiicstal; not 
scrupling to call him an ^^llexanJriat. 
in aiiolhi-r dream Alexander thought 
he saw a salyi playing before him at 
some distance; and wiien he advanced 
to take him (he savage eluded his 
grasp. However, at last, after nmcli 
coaxing and taking many circuits round 
him, he prevailed with him to surren¬ 
der himself. The interpreters, plausi¬ 
bly enough, divided the Greek tenn 
for tatyr into two, Sa Tyroa^ whicU 
signifies Tyre ia thine. They still show 
us a fountain, near ivliich ./Uexander i» 
said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege he 
made an excursion against tlie Arabi¬ 
ans, who dwelt about Antilibanns 
There he ran a great risk of his life,, 
on account of his preceptor Lysima- 
chus, who insisted on attending him;. 
being, as he alleged, neillier older nor 
less valiant than Phoenix. But when, 
they came to the hills, and quitted their 

+ One of the Tynans dreamed, ho saw 
Apollo flying from the city. Upon his re»- 
porting this to the people, they would haTe- 
stoned him, supposing that ho did tt to inti* 
midate them. Ho was obliged, therefore, to* 
take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But 
the ma^strates, upon mature deliberation^ 
resolved to fix one end of s gtdd chain to the 
sutue of Apollo, and the other to the altar oo 
Hercules. DiosoB. Sic. lib. xvlL 
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Dorses, to march up on foot, the rejst of 
the party got far before Alexander and 
Lysiinachiis. Night came on, and, Jis 
the ciieiny was at no great distance, 
the king would not leave his preceptor 
borne down with fatigtie and tlie weight 
of years. Therefore, while he was en¬ 
couraging and helping him fonvarcl, he 
Wiis insensibly separated from his 
troops, and hatl a dark and very cold 
night to pass in an exposetl aixl dismal 
situation. In this perplexity, he ol>- 
serve«l at a distance a number of scat¬ 
tered fires which the enemy hail ligliteil; 
and depending upon his swifdie.ss and 
activity, as well as accustomed to extri¬ 
cate the Macedonians out of every dif¬ 
ficulty, by taking a share in the laliour 
and danger, he ran to the next fire. 
Alter liaving killed two of the barbari- 
a,ns fliat sat watching it. he 8ei?:etl a 
liglifetl liraiiil. and haslerieil with it to 
liis party, who soon kindle<l a great 
lire. The sight of this so intimidated 
the enemy that many of iheiii fled, and 
tliose who vciitiiri'd to attack him 
Were repulsed with rnnsiderable loss, 
liy tln‘.se means he passerl liie night in 
safety, according to the account we 
JiHve from Clian-s. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a 
termiiiaiion in this iiiniiiier. Alexander 
had |a rmilted his main liody to repose 
tlieiiiselves, after the long and severe 
fatigues they had tinrlcrgone, and or¬ 
dered only some small parties to keep 
the 'ryriaiis in play. In the meantime, 
Ari.slnmler, his principal soothsayer, 
oilered sarriiices, and one day, upon 
inspecting the eiilmils of (he \ictim,he 
boldly asserted among those ahoiit 
iiini, that the ritv would certainly be 
taken that month. As it happened 
then to be the last day of the month, 
his assertion was received with ridicule 
and scorn. The king perceiving he 
was disconcerted, and m^iug it a point 
to bring the prophecies of his ministers 
to completion, gave orders that the day 
should not be called the thirtieth, but 
the twenty-eiglitli of the month. At 
the same time he called out his forces 
by sound of trumpet, and made a 
much more vigorous assault than he at 
Jirst intended. The attack was violent, 
and those who were lefl behind in Uit 
camp quitted it to have a share in it, 
and to support their fellow-soldiers; 
msomuch that the lyrieiis were forcea 


to yield, .vnd the city was taken that 
ver^' day. 

trom thence he inarched into Syria, 
and lai<l siege to Gaza, the capital of 
that country. While he was employed 
there, a bird, as it Ikw by. let tall a 
clod ol earth upon his sIiuuI<I<t, and 
tlien going to perch u|ion the cross 
cords with which they turned tlie en¬ 
gines. was ciilangted and taken. '1 he 
event aiiswereii Aristandcr's interpre¬ 
tation of this sign: Alexander was 
wounded in the shoulder, but lie took 
the city. He sent most of his sjxiils 
to Olympias and ('leopalni, and otliers 
of Ills iriends. His tutor Leonidas 
wa.s not forgotten : and the present he 
ni.ade him had something particular in 
it. It consisted of li\e hundred talents 
weight of frankincense,* and a hun¬ 
dred of myrrh, ami was sent upon recol¬ 
lection of the hopes he hail conceixed 
when a boy. It seems Leonidas one 
day had observed Alexander at a sacri¬ 
fice throxving incense into the lire by 
bandsfiil; iijioii xvhicli he said, “ Alex 
aiider, xvhcii you have coiujnored the 
country xvhere spices groxv, )ou may 
be thus liberal of your incense; but, in 
the iiieaii time, use xxliat ^uii have 
mure sparingly.*' He therelore xxrote 
thus: “I have sent you Innikiiicciise 
and mx rrh in abundance, that you may 
be no longer a churl to (he goiLs.” 

A casket being one day brought him, 
which appeared one of the iiioaI curi¬ 
ous and valiiahle things among (he 
(rca.sures and liie xxhole eipiipage of 
I^ariii.s, he a.sked his IrieiuU xxhat they 
thought most xxurtliy to be put in it? 
Diflerent things xxere to be proposed, 
but he said, “'J'he Iliad most deserved 
such a csLse.” 'I his particular is mcii- 
lioiied by several xxriters of credit 
And if xxhat the Alexamlrians say, 
upon the faith of Heruciides, lie true, 
lionier xvas no bad auxiliary, or use. 
less coiin.scllor, in the course of the 
xxur. 'i hey tell us, that xxhen Alcxan- 
tier had conquered Egypt, and deter¬ 
mined to build there a great city, xxhi> U 
xxas to be peopled xxith Greeks, and 

* The common Attic talent in Troy weight 
WM Ilea. I7yv. This uleiit consisietl 
of GO mitiit ; but tJicre xxus another Attic ta¬ 
lent, by some said lo consist of GO, by otlicrv 
of lOi) triinu’. 'J'he nihi*e was lloss. "JattL 
IVffr, The talent of Alcximdrui was 104/^ 
HkluL I4^r. 
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callei! after In's own name, by the ad- 
vu-e of his arcliitccfs he had* marked 
lint a piece of ground, and was prepar. 
In;; (o lay (he foundation ; but a won¬ 
derful dream made him fix upon ano- 
tlit'r situation. Up (lioiight a person 
with ^rey hair, and a very venerable 

*'i***^/Vi him, and repeated 

the followiii;; lines: 

Hi^h o’er a pilfy sea the Pharian isle 
i-rents the deep roar of disemboguing NiJe. 

PoyK. 

Alexander, upon this, itnmedlafelv left 
nis bed, and went to Pharos, vvliich at 
that time was an island King a little 
above the canal,ic mouth *of the Nile, 
but now is joined to the continent by 
a causeway. He no sooner cast his 
eyes upon the place, than he perceived 
the commodiousness of the situation. 
It IS a tongue of land, not unlike an 
tsi/nnua, whose breadth is proportion 
able to Its length. On one sicfc it has 
^ lake, and on the other the sea, 

which there forms a capacious harbour. 

1 lus led him to declare, that « Homer, 
among his otluT atlmirablc (jualilica- 
tions, was an excellent architect,” and 
he ordered a city to be ^lianncd suita¬ 
ble to the ground, and its appendant 
conveniences. For want of chalk, lliey 
inaile use of flour, winch answered 
well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the se- 
inicirciilar bay. The arms of this se¬ 
micircle were terminated by straight 
* flic whole was in the form 

of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the de- 
®*ff|** sudden an infinite number 
of large birds, of various kinds, rose, 
like a black cloud, out of the river and 
the lake, and, lighting upon the place, 
eat up all the flour that was used in 
marking out the lines. Alexander was 
disturbed at the omen; but the divi¬ 
ners cncoiirugcd him to proceed, by 
assnnng him, it was a sign that the 
city he was going to build would be 
blessed wiUi such plenty as to furnish 
n supply to all that should repair to it 
from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to 
his architects, and went to visit the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long 
»nd laborious journey;* and beside 

• As to his neotives in this journey, hU- 
loilanB disAgrea. Arrian (L iii. c. 3 \ iclU us. 


the fatigue, there were two great darv 
gers attending it. The one was, that 
their water might fail, in a desert of 
many days journey which afford .d no 
supply ; and the other, that they might 
be surprised by a violent soiitn wind 
amidst the wastes of sand, as it hap- 
pennedlongbefoieto (he army of Cam- 
byses, 'Hie wind raised (he sand, and 
rolled it in such waves, that it de¬ 
voured full fifty thousand men. ITiese 
difficulties were considered and repre¬ 
sented to Alexander; but it wa.s not 
easy to divert him from any of his pur¬ 
poses, Fortune had supported liim 
111 such a manner, that his re.solutions 
were become invincibly strong; and 
In.s courage inspired him with such a 
spirit of adventure, (hat he thought it 
not eiioiigli to be victoriou.s in the field, 
but he must conquer both time and 
place. 

File divine assistances which Alex¬ 
ander experienced in this march, met 
with more credit than the oracles deli¬ 
vered at the end of it; (hough these 
extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed (he oracles. In 
the first place Jupiter .sent such a co¬ 
pious and constant rain, as not only 
delivered them from all Iciirof suffering 
by thirst,^ but, by moistening (he sano, 

lirni to the toot, made 
the air clear* anil lit lor respiration. 
Ill the next place when they loimd the 
marks which were to serve for guides 
to travellers removed or defaced, and 
in consequence wandered up and down 
without any certain route, a flock of 
crows made their appearance, and di 
rected them in the way. When they 
marched briskly on, the crows flew 
with equal alacrity; when they lagged 
behind, or halted, the crows also 
stopped. What is still stranger, Cal- 

he took it in imiiatlon of Pt-rscus and Her¬ 
cules, the former of whom had consulted that 
waclcj when he was despatched against the 
Oorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. when ha 
went into Libya against Anticus^ and when 
he marched into Eg)*pt against Busiris. Now^ 
as Perseus and Hercules gave thcmselTes oat 

Grecian Jupiter, so 
Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Am* 
mon for his father. Alaximus Tyrius (Setm. 
XXV.) informs us that he went to discover the 
fountains of the Nile; and JusUo. (L xi. c. 

I E) says, the intmtion of this visit was to 
mother^s character, and to gel 
mmself the reputation of a ^vine origiiu 
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lisfiiriies .-wers, that at nijcht, when 
the> haprened to beffotie uroii", fhe^'e 
hirils called them by their croakiiig, and 
put them rii^ht again. 

When lie iiad passed the desert, and 
arrived at the place, the minister 
of Ammon received him with saluta¬ 
tions from tile god, as from a fatlier; 
and wlien he inquired, “ \N'hether any 
of the assassins of his father had es¬ 
caped him ?” the priest desiretl he 
would not express iiimself in that 
manner. “ for his father was imt a 
mortal.” 'riieii he a>ked. " Whetlier 
all the murderers of I*hilip were pu¬ 
nished ; and wlielher it was given the 
proponent to be the conqueror of the 
world?” Jupiter answered, “'I'hat lie 
granted liiin that high distiin-lion ; and 
(hat the death of Philip was sunicientiy 
nyenged.” Upon this Alexander made 
liis arkiiowledgrncnts to the god by 
ricli oflerings, and loaded the nriests 
with jircscnls of great value. Tiii.s is 
file account most historians give u.s of 
tlie afl'air of the oracle; but Alexander 
hiriisell, in the letter lie wrote to his 
mother on that oeccasion, only says, 
“He received certain private answers 
from the oracle, which he vvoulil com- 
iiiuiiicate (o her, and her only, at hU 
return.” 

•Some say, Ammon’s prophet being 
desirous to address him in an obliging 
maimer in Greek, intended to say, O 
PaifUon. vvhirli sigiiiltes, My Son; but 
in his barbarous pronuiiciaiion. made 
the word eiitl with an s, instenil of an 
ti, and so .said, O put dioa, vvhicli sig¬ 
nifies, O Sun of Jupiter. Alexatnipr 
(they a<hl) was delighted with tlie mi.s- 
take ill llie proiniiiciatiun, and from 
that mistake was nropagated a report 
tliat Jupiter himself had called him liis 
son. 

He went to hear Psamino, an Egyp¬ 
tian philoHonhcr, and the saying of his 
that jileaseu him roost, was, “ That 
ell roen are governed by God, for in 
every thing that which niles and go¬ 
verns us IS divine,” But Alexander’s 
own maxim xvas more agreeable to 
bound philosophy: He said, ** God 
18 the common fatlier of men. but 
more particularly of the good and 
virfuoiiH,” 

When among the barbarians, in¬ 
deed be affected a lofty part, such as 
might suit a man perfectly convtuceJ 


of his divine original ; but it was in a 
small degree, and with great caution 
that he a>suiiied any degree of iliviiiity 
among the tireeks. \\ c niiisf extept, 
however, (hat he wrote to tlie AtJien- 
ians concerning Samos. “It was not 
I vvho gave you that free and famous 
city, but your then lord, who was 
called my father,” meaning Plulip.* 

Yet long after (his. when he was 
wounded with an arrow, and expe¬ 
rienced great torture from it, he said, 
“ Aly frieijiU, this is bloo<i, and not 
the ichor 

“ VTiich blcet immortals shed.” 

One day it liappeiieil to lliunder in 
such a dre.a liiil inatmer. that it asto- 
iiislu'd all that heard if; iijioii which 
Aiiaxarchu.s, the sophist, *.eiiig in 
company with him, said, “ Son of 
Jupiter, could you do so T Alexander 
answered with a smile, “ I do not 
clioose In he so terrible to iny friends 
as yon would have me, who de.spise mv 
eiiterlaiiimciits. Iiecaiisc vnu see lisli 
served up, and not the heads of Per- 
staii grandees.” It seems the king had 
made Hephastinn a present of some 
small li.sh, ajid Anaxarehiis iih.scrving 
it said. “ by <lid he not nither send 
you the lieails of i)riiices;”f iuri- 
niaring, how truly despicable those 
glittering tliiiig.s are which coiupierors 
pursue vvilli so much tlanger and fa¬ 
tigue; since, after ail, tlieir enjoy¬ 
ments are little or iiutliing .superior to 
those of other men. It ajijjears (hen, 
from what has been said, that Alex- 
aiider neither believed, iiur was chitcd 
with, the notion of his divinity, but 

• He knew ihc Athenians wtre sunk into 
such lutAiinc-'S, that they viould readily od. 
niit his pretensions to divinity. So afterwards 
they deified Demetrius. 

+ Diogenes imputes this saying of Anax- 
archus to the aversion he liiid for Nicocreon, 
tyrant of Salamis. Accortling to him, Alex¬ 
ander having one day invited Anaxorchus tc 
dinner a.«kea him how lie liked his entertain¬ 
ment ? “ It is excellent,” replied the guest, 
it wants but one dish, and that a delicious 
one, the head of a lyranL” Not the hcada 
of the Salrapeg., ot governors of provinces, as 
it is in Plutarch. If the philosopher rcallj 
meant the head of Nicocreon, he paid dca 
for his saying afterwards; for after me dead 
of Alexander, he was forced, by contrary 
winds, upon thi coast of Cyprus, where ths 
tyrant seised him, and put him to death. 
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thnt lie only made nse of it as a means 
to brin^ otliers into subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Ph®- 
nicia, lie honoured the gods with sacri- 
iiees and solemn processions; on wiiicli 
occiision the people were entertained 
witii music and dancing, and tragedies 
%vere presented in the greatest |»erfec- 
lion, not only in respect to the magnU 
heenre of tlie scenery, but tiu* spirit of 
einiilntion in those who cxliibited them. 
Jn Atliens, persons are chosen by lot 
out of the tribes, to condm t those ex- 
hibitions; but in this case, tiic princes 
of Cyprus vied with each other with 
incrcilible ardour; particularly Nico- 
creon, king of .Salainis. and Pasi- 
rrates, king of Soli. Tliey chose the 
most celebrated actors that could be 
found; Pasiorates risked the victory 
upon Atliemulorus, and Nicorreon 
upon 'I'hessalus. Alexander interested 
himself ])arlicularty in behalf of the 
latter; but did not discover his attach¬ 
ment till Atlienodorus was <leclared 
victor bv all the suffrages. Then, ns 
he lel't file llieatre, he .saiil, “ j com- 
meiul the judgi-s for what they have 
done; but 1 would have gi^en half my 
kingdom rallier than have seen 'llies- 
8alu.s coiuiiiered.” 

However, wlien Atlienotlorus was 
lined by the Athenians for not making 
lii.s Hj)|>carance on their stage at the 
feasts of llacchns, and entreated Alex¬ 
ander to write to them in his favour; 
though he refused to complv with that 
request, he paid liis line for him. Ano¬ 
ther actor, named Lycon, a native oi 
Scarphia, performing with great an 
|>lausc before Alexander, dexterously 
mserted in one of the speeches of the 
comedy, a verse in which he asked 
liim for ton talents. Alexander laugh- 
d. and gave him them. 

It wa.s about this time that he re¬ 
ceived a letter from Darius, in which 
that prince proposed, on condition of a 
pncincation and future friendship, to 
»ay him ten thousand talents in ransom 
of the j)risoiiers, to cede to him all the 
countries on this side the Euphrates, 
luid to give him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. Upon his communicating these 
proposals to his friends, Parmenio 
said, «If I were Alexander. 1 would 
accept them." “So would I," said 
Alexander,* “ if I were Parmenio.” 

* LoDgiDui takes notice of this as an in* 


The answer he gave Darius was, “ That 
if he would come to him, he should 
find the best of treatment; if not, he 
must go and seek him.” 

In consequence of this declaration 
he began hi.s march; but he renented 
that he had set out so soon, when lie 
received infonnation that the wife of 
Darius was dead. That princess died 
in childbed; and the concern of Alex 
ander was great, because he lost an op 
portiiiiity' of exercising his clemency 
All he coidil do was to return, and hnrj 
her with tlie utmost magnificence. One 
ol the eunuchs of the bed-cliainber 
named, Tireiis, who was taken nrisone< 
along with (he princesses, at this lime 
made his escape out of the camp, and 
rode oil' to l>arius, with news of the 
queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and 
shed a torrent of tears. After which 
he cried out, “Ah, cruel tlestiny of 
the l*ersjaus! W'as (he wife and sis¬ 
ter ol their king, not only to be taken 
captive, but after her death to be de- 
irived of the obsequies due to her 
ligh milk!” 'I'lie eunuch answered, 
“As to her obsequies, () King, and 
all the h rs the queen had ii riglit 
to claim, re is no rc'uson to blame 
the c\il genius of the Persians; for 
neither my mistress, Stntim, during 
her lile, nor Your royal mother, nor chif- 
dr»*n, lui.s.sed any of the advuntage.s of 
their former fortune, exccjit the beliold- 
iug the light of your countenance 
which tlie great Oroniasdes'j' will cause 
to shine with as much lustre as before. 
So far from being deprived of any oi 
the solemnities of a funeral, the queen 
was honoured with the tears of her 
very enemies. For Alexander is as 
mild in the use of his victories, as he 
is terrible in battle.” 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly 
moved, and strange suspicions took 
possession of his soul. Me took the 
eunuch into the most private apartment 

stance, that it is natural for men of genius 
even in their common discourse, to let fall 
somcihing great and sublime. 

^ -f Oromasdes was worshipped by the Peis 
sians as the Author of all Good ; and jtrima» 
nius deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably 
to the principles from which they wae be« 
Itevcd to spring, Light and Darkness. The 
Persian writers rail them yerdan and 
man. 
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of bis pavilion, and said, ** If thou 
dost not revolt to the Macedonians, as 
the fortune of Persia has done, but 
still acknowledgest in me thy lord ; 
tell me, as thou honourcst the light of 
Mithra and the right hand of the king, 
Ls not the death of Statira the least of 
her misfortunes I have to lament? Did 
not she sutler inoic dreadful things 
while she lived ? .\nd. amidst all our 

calamities, wotdd not our disgrace have 
been less, had we met with a more ri¬ 
gorous and savage enemy ? For what 
engagement in the compass of virtue 
could bring a young man to do such 
honour to the wife of his enemy ?” 

While the king i^as yet speaking, 
Tireus humbled his face to the earth, 
and entreated him not to make use of 
ej^rcssioiis so unworthy of himself, so 
injurious to Alexander, and so dishn- 
noiirable !«> the memory of his deceased 
wife and sister: nor to deprive himself 
ol the greali-st of consolations in his 
misfortune, the reflecting that he was 
not defeated but by a person superior 
to human nature. lie assured him. 
Alexander was more to l>« admired for 
the {leceiicy of behaviour to the Persian 
women than for the valour he exerted 
against tlie men. At the same time, he 
coidinncd all he had said witii the most 
awful oaths, and expatiated still more 
on the regularity ol Alexander's con¬ 
duct, an<i on his dignity of mind. 

'I'lien Darius returned to ln.s friends; 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
said, “ ^ e gods, who are the guardi¬ 
ans of our birth, and the protectors of 
kingdoms, grant tliat 1 may rec.slablLsh 
(he fortunes of Persia, and leave them in 
the glory I found them; (hat victory may 
put it in my power to return Alexander 
the favours, which my dearest pledges 
experienced from him in my fall! but 
if tlie time determined by fate and the 
divine wmlh, or brought by the vi¬ 
cissitude of things, is now come, and 
the glory of the Persians must fall, 
may none but Alexander sit on the 
throne of Cyrus \** In this manner 
were things conducted, and such were 
tlie speeches uttered on this occasion, 
according to the tenor of history. 

Alexander having subdued all on 
tills side the Eupiirates, began his 
march agwnst Duriiis, who had taken 
(be field with a million of men. During 
this rnarcli, one of his friends men¬ 


tioned (o him. as a matter that might 
divert him. that llie servants of the 
army had divided tlxMiiscIves into two 
bands, and that cacli liad chosen a 
chief, one of which they called Alex¬ 
ander, and tlie other iJariiis. They 
began to skirmish with clods, and at- 
terwards fouglit witli tlicir fists; and at 
last, hc.nted with a desire of victory, 
many of them came to stones and sticks, 
insomurli that (hey could hardly be 
parted. 'Fhe king, upon this n-port. or¬ 
dered the two riiiefs to light iii single 
combat,and armcil Alexander wiili Ids 
own hands, while Philota.s <lid the 
same for Darius. 'Die whole armv 
s(oo<l and looked on, considering (lie 
event of this combat as a presage o^ 
the i.ssiie of tlu* w.ar. Tiie two cham¬ 
pions foii^'ht with great fiirv; but he 
who bore the nameof .‘Me.xamler proveil 
victorious. He wa.s rewarded with .a 
present of twelve villages, and allowed 
to wear a Persian robe, a.s Eratostheiu'S 
tells the story. 

'llie great battle with Darius was not 
fought at Arbela,* a.s most historians 
will have it; but at Gauganicia, which, 
in the Persian tongue, i.ssaid to signify 
the houte of the carnet so cidled, be¬ 
cause one of the ancient kings having 
escaped his enemies by the .swiftness ot 
his camel, placed her there, and ap- 

f ioiiited the revenue of certain xillagc.n 
or her inaintciiaiice. 

in the iiionlii of Stptember, (here 
happened an eclipse of tlie moon 
about (lie beginning of tlie festival ot 
the great in>sterie.s at Athens. I'lie 
eleventh night alter that eclipse, the 
two armies being in view of earn other. 
Darin.s kept his men under arms, and 
took a general review of his troops by 
torch-light. Meantime Alexander siif- ^ 
fered his Macedonians to repose them- ^ 
selves, and %vith his soothsayer, Aris-, 
tiindcr, performed some jirivate cere¬ 
monies uefore hU tent, and oflered 

* But as Gauganicia was onlj a Tillag« 
aotl Arbcla a considerable town, stood ncas 
iu the iMoccdooians chose to distinguish tbs 
battle by the name of the latter. 

f Darius^ the son of Hystaspes^ crossec^ 
the deserts of Scythia, upon Uuit camel. 

X Astronomers assure us, tliis eclipse o> 
tlie troun happened the 20tJi of September, 
according to the Julian calendar; and, there* 
fore, the battle of Aib^ was fought the let 
of October. 
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pacritire? fo Fear.'* The ohlost of his 
Jii*-n<l.s, and Pamienio in particular, 
they beheld the plain between 
.Niphates and the Gord*an Mountains, 
all illiiinincd with the torches of the 
barbarians, and heard the tumultuary 
ami appalling noise from the camp, 
/ike the bellonitigs of an immense sea, 

• 'ere astonished at their numbers, and 
observed among themselves how ar¬ 
duous an enterprise it would be to 
meet such a torrent of war in open 
day. They waited tjpon the king, 
therefore, when he hatl linishcd the sa- 
crilice, ami advised him to attack the 
enemv in the night, when darkness 
would liiile what was most dreadfid in 
the combat. Uj)on which he gave them 
tliJit celebrated answer. / iritt not ulea l 
a riildri/. 

‘ n ustriic, this answer has been 
thought by some fo savour of the 
Aaiiily of a young man, who deri<led 
tin’ most obvious danger; yet others 
Jiavc tlinuglit it notonlj well l alciilat d 
to encourage his troops at that time, 
but politic enough in re.spert to the 
future; because, if Darius happened 
to be beaten, it left him no handle to 
proceed to another (rial, under pretence 
that night and darkness had been Ins 
adversaries, as he bad before laid the 
blame upon the mountains, the narrow 
pas.scs, and the sea ; for in such a 
vn.st empire, it could never he the want 
ol arms or men that would bring Darius 
to give up the dispute ; but the ruin of 
Ills hones and spirits, in consequence 
ol the los-s of a battle, where he had 
llic advantage of numbers and of day- 
light. 

W’^lien his friends were gone, Alex* 
ander n-tired fo re.st in his tent, and he 
is said to have slept that night much 
sounder than usual ; insomuch that 
wiicn his officers came to attend him 
tlie ne.xt day, they could not but ex¬ 
press their surnrise at it, while they 
wore obliged tUemselve.s to give out 
orders to the troops to lake their morn¬ 
ing refrc-shment. After this, ns the oo- 
c.asion was urgent, Parmenio entered 

• Fear was not without her altars; The¬ 
seus sncriticcd to her, as we have seen in his 
life; and Plutarch tells us, in the life of 
AgLs and Clcomencs, that the Laccdsmoninns 
built n temple to Fear, whom they nonoured, 
Bot as a pernicious demon, but as the bond of 
all pood government. 


his apartment, and standing by the 
bed, called him two or three times by 
name. ^^*lleII he awaked that oificet 
asked him, ^Vhy he slept like a man 
that had already conquered, and not 
rather like one who had tlie greatest 
batlletlie world ever heard of to light?” 
Alexander smiled, at the question, and 
said, In what liglit can you look upon 
ns blit as conquerors, when we have 
not now to traverse desolate countries 
ill piir.snil of Darius, and he no longer 
declines the combat?” It was not, 
however, only before the battle, bni in 
the face of danger, that Alexander 
.showed his intrepidity and excellent 
judgment; for the battle was some 
time iloiibtfni. '1 he left wing, com 
manded by Parmenio, was almost brok 
en by the ininetuosity with which the 
Dactrian cavalry charged ; and Mazteus 
had, moreover, detached a party of 
horse, with orders to wheel round and 
attack the corps that was left to guard 
the Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, 
greatly disturbed at these circumstan¬ 
ces, sent messengers to acquaint Alex¬ 
ander, that his camp and baggage 
would be taken if he did not immedi 
ately despatch a strong reinforcement 
from the front to the rear: the moment 
that account was brought him, he was 
giving his right wing, which he com¬ 
manded in person, the signal to charge 
He stopped, however, to tell the nies 
senger, ** Parmenio must have lost his 
senses, and in his disorder must have 
forgot, that the conquerors are always 
masters of all tliat belonged to tho 
enemy ; and the conquered need not 
give themselves any concern about tlieir 
treasures or prisoners, nor have any 
thing to think of but how to sell their 
lives dear, and die in the bed of 
honour/’ 

As soon as he had returned Parme¬ 
nio this answer, he put on Ills helmet: 
for in other points he came ready armed 
out of his tent. He had a short coal 
of the Sicilian fashion, girt close about 
him, and over that a breast-plate of 
linen strongly quilted, which was found 
among the spoils, at the battle of Issus. 
His helmet, the w'orkmanship of Theo- 
philus ; was of iron, but so well polish 
ed, that it shone like the brightest sil¬ 
ver. To this was fitted a gorget of the 
same metal, set with precious stones 
His sword, the weapon he generally 
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jsed ill battle* vr^s a present from the 
king of the C)tieans» uiid could not be 
excelled for lightness or for temper 
But the belt, nhicli he wore in all en- 
gagenients, was moro superb than the 
rest of his armour It was given him 
by the lihodians as a mark of their re* 
spect, and old Helicon had exerted all 
his art on it. In drawing up his army 
and giving onlers, as well as exercising 
and reviewing it, he .spared Burepiiahis 
on account of hus age, and rode another 
horse; but he constantly charged upon 
him ; and he had no sooner mounted 
him than the signal %vas always given. 

'Fhe speech be niaile to the 'rhes.sali- 
ans and the other Greeks was of some 
leiigtl) on tliis occasion. When he 
touiid that they, in their turn, strove to 
add to Ills contidence, and calliMl out to 
liiin to lead them against the barbari¬ 
ans, he shiDfMl liis javelin to his left 
hand; and stretching his right hand 
•owards beaten, according toCallisthc- 
iies, he entreated the godis “to defend 
and invigonite the Greeks, if he was 
really the son of Jupiter.” 

Anstander the soothsayer, w*ho rode 
by his side in a white robe, and with a 
crown of gold upon his head, then 
pointed out an eagle flying over him, 
and directing his course against the 
enemy. The sight of this so animated 
the troops, that after mutual exhortati¬ 
ons to bravery, the cavalry charged at 
full S|)eed, and the phalanx nished on 
like a torrent.* Before the lirst ranks 

* Plutarch, as a writer of livea, not of his- 
toriea does not pretend to give an exact dc* 
aciiption of battles. But os many of oui 
icaoers, wc believe, will be glad to sec some 
of Uic more remarkable in detail, wc shall 
give Arrian^s account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon 
the Scytluon hoisc, who, as uicy were wcU 
armed and Tcrjr robust, behaved at the begin* 
ning very wcli, and made a very vigorous re* 
aUtance. Thatthu mightonswer more cfTcc* 
tually, the chariots placed in tlie left wing 
bore do wo at the same tkuc upon the Aface* 
doiuans« Their appearance was very terrible* 
and threatened entire destruction ; but Alex* 
andcr's lighuarmcd troops, by their darts, ar¬ 
rows, and stones, killed many of the drivers, 
aod more of the horses, so that few reached 
the Aiocedonian line; which opening, as 
Alexander had directed, they only passed 
through, and were then either taken or dis¬ 
abled by bis bodies of reserve. The horse 
OOOtiouM still engaged ; and before any thing 


were well engaged, the barbarians 
gnvf w«ay, and A lexaruler nresAcd hard 
upn/i the (iigitivos, in order to pene 
tra'e into the midst of tlie host, where 
IJj.rius acted in person ; for he beheld 
luni at a distance, ove*r the foremost 
ranks, amidst his ro\al stpiadron, be 
sides that he was inouiitetl n\yuu a lolly 
chariot, Darius was easily distinguished 
by Ids si/e and fieauty. A iiunurons 
body of Select cavalry stood in close 
order about the cluinot, and set ined 
well prepared to receive the enmiy. 
But Alexander's approach ap()eare<l 
terrible, as he drove the fugiti>es uihmi 
those who still maintained their ground, 
that they were sei/eil with coiistern.o 
tion, and tlit‘ greatest part ol (hem <lis- 
persed. A few of the best and bra>- 
est of tlieiu. indeed, met their death 
before tlie king's chariot, an<l falling in 
heaps one upon another, strove to stop 
fhe pursuit; for in the very pangs of 
death tliey clung to the Macedonians, 

ilccixivc happened there, the Persian fooi, 
near the left wing, big^n to move, in hopi:! 
of falling upon the flank of the Alacedoninn 
right wing, or of penetrating so faros lo di¬ 
vide it from its centre. Alexander perceiving 
this, sent Aratas with a corps to charge them, 
and prevent their intended manoeuvre. In 
the meantime, prosecuting his first design, he 
broke their cavalry in the left wing, and en¬ 
tirely routed it. lie then chargc*d the Pcisiaii 
foot in fiaak, and they made but a feeble rc- 
si>tancc\ Darius, pvreviving this, gave up 
all for lent, and fled. 

Vide Arhian, 1. iii. c. 13. scq. ubi plura. 

Biodurus ascribes the which h r a 

time attended the Persian troops, cniiri ly n> 
the conduct and valour of Darius. It unlor- 
tunatcly happened, that AIcNundcr, attacking 
hia guards, threw a dait at Darius, whicli, 
though it missed him, struck ihc chariotei.r, 
who sat at his feet, dead ; and os he fell lor- 
wards, sonic of the guards raised aloud cry, 
whence those behind them conjectured that 
the king was slain, and thereupon flctl. This 
obliged Darius to follow their example, who, 
knowing the route he took could not he dis¬ 
covered on account of the dust and confusion, 
wheeled about, and got behind the Persian 
army, and continued his flight that way, 
while Alexander pursued right forward. 

Dioo. tiic. 1. xvii 

Justin tells us, that whcr» those about Da* 
rius advised him to break down the bridge of 
the Cydnui, to retard the cncmy*s pux^uit, 
he answered, wtU never purchase safety 
to myself at the expense of so many thou^• 
ands of my subjccir as must hj this means 
be loau’^ JvaT. L xL c. 14» 
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au(i caufrlit hold of their horses’ legs 
as tiiry lay upon the gronncl. 

Darius had non' the most dreadful 
, danirers before his eyes. His own 
toi l e.s. that were placed in the front to 
'hdcntl him.were driven hack upon him, 
the wheels of Ids chariot were, more- 
'iver. entangled among the deatl bodies, 
s{) that it mis almost impossible to turn 
t : and the horses jilunging among 
heaps of the slain, bounded up and 
down, and no longer obeyed the liands 
of llie charioteer, in this extremity he 
qnllterl the chariot and his arms, and 
Heil, as they tell us, tipon a mare which 
liad newly fouled. Rnt, in all probabi¬ 
lity, he had not escaped so, if Panne- 
tiio had not again sent some horsemen 
to desire Alevaiider to come to his as- 
sistiinee, because great part of the 
eiiciiiy’s forces still .stood (heir ground, 
and kept a good countenance. Upon 
the wliolc l*artj»enio is accused of »aiit 
of .spirit and activity in that battle : 
wlioflier it was (hat age had damped 
his coiinige ; or whether, a.s Callisthc- 
•les tells ns, he looked upon .Vlexan- 
der's power ami tlic pompous behavi¬ 
our he assumed with an invidious eye, 
and considered it as an insupportable 
burden.'* Alexander, though vexed at 
being so .stopped in his career, did not 
KC(|uati)t the troops about him with the 
purport of the ine.ssage ; but under 
pretence of being weary of such a car¬ 
nage, and of its growing dark, sounded 
a retreat. However, as he was riding 
up to that part of his army which liad 
been represented in danger, he was in¬ 
formed that tlie enemy were totally de¬ 
feated and nut to flight. 

'I'lie battle having such an issue^ the 
Persian empire appeared to be entirely 
destroyed, and Alexander was ac¬ 
knowledged king of Asia. The fir.st 
thing he rlid was (o make his ncknow- 
IcdgmciiLs to the gods magnilicent 
sacrilices; and then to lus friends, by 

* The truth seems to be, that Parmcnio 
l)j.u too much concern for Alexander. Philip, 
of .tliiccdon, confe.ssed Pamienio to be the 
only general he knew : and on (his occasion 
nu probably considered, that if tht wing 
under his command had been beaten, that 
corps of Perxinus would have been able to 
kci'p ihc held, and the fugitives rallying, 
and joining it there, would nave been a re¬ 
spectable force which might have rc^^iacd 
(he duv< 


rich gifts of houses, estates, and goverrv 
ments. .-Vs he was particularly ambi¬ 
tious nf recommending hiinselt to the 
Greeks, he signilied by h-lter, that all 
tyrannies slionid be abolished, and that 
tliey slionkl be governed by their own 
laws, under the auspices nf Ircedom. 
To the Platacans in particular lie wrote, 
that their city siiouhl be rebuilt, bo- 
cause their ancestors had made a pre¬ 
sent of their territory to the Greeks, in 
order that they might fight the cause of 
liberty U|)on their own lands. Me sent 
also a jiart of the spoils to the Croioiii- 
ans in Italy, in honour of the .spiiit and 
courage of tlicir countryman Pbaylus,t 
a ciiainpioii of the wrestling-ring. uiu> 
in the war witli the Medes, when the 
rest of the Greeks in Italy sent no as¬ 
sistance to the Greeks their brethren, 
fitted out a ship at his own expcn.se, 
and repaired toSalamis, to take a .share 
in the common danger. Such a plea¬ 
sure did Alexander take in every in¬ 
stance of virtue, and so faithful a guar¬ 
dian was he of the lionour of all great 
actions ! 

He traversed all the provinces of 
Rabylon, whicli immediately made its 
submission ; aiul in llie di.strict of li^ba- 
tana he was particularly struck with a 
gulf of fire, which streamed coiitimiall v, 
as from an inexhaustible source, lie 
admired also a flood of naptha, not far 
from the gulf, which fltwved in such 
abundance that it formed a lake. The 
naptha in many respects resembles the 
bitumen, but it is much more inflamma¬ 
ble. Before any fire touches it, it 
catches light from a flame at some dis¬ 
tance, and often kindles all the inter¬ 
mediate air. The barbarians, to show 
the king its force and the subtilty of 
its nature, scattered some drops of it 
in the .street which led to his lodgings: 
nnd standing at one end, they anplied 
(heir torches to some of tlie first drops ; 
for it was night The flame communi¬ 
cated itself swifter (ban thought, and 
fhe street was instantaneously all on 
lire. 

There xvas one Athenopbanes, an 
Athenian, who, among others, waited 
on Alexander when he bathed and 
nnoinfed him witli oil. This man had 
(he greatest success in his attempts to 
divert him; and one day a boy, named 

4- In Herodotus, Phoyllus. Se«L tUL 47 
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Steplu^n, happening to attend at Uie 
hatlj, «iio was boraely in Ills person, 
l)ul an excellent singer, Athetmplianes 
said to the king, “ Shall we make an 
experiment of the uaptha upon Ste¬ 
phen? If It lakes fire upon him, and 
does not presently <lie out, we must 
allow iLs force to he extnordiiiary in¬ 
deed.*’ 'i'lie hoy readily consented to 
undergo the trial: hut as soon as he 
wa.s anointed with it, his whole body 
broke out into a flame, anti Alexander 
was extremely concerned at his danger. 
Nothing could liave prevented liis 
being entirely consumed by it if there 
had lug been people at hand with many 
ve.ssels of water lor the service of the 
bath. As it wa.s, tliey found it diflioult 
to extinguish the tire, and the poor 
boy felt the bad effects of it as long as 
he )i> ed. 

'1 hose, therefore, who desire to re¬ 
concile the fable wiili the truth, are not 
iinsup))orletl by probability, when they 
Miiy, it wa.s tliis drug with which Aledea 
anointed the cro«n and veil so well 
known upon the stage;* for the flame 
did not come from the crown or veil, 
nor did ihev tiikc fire of thenuselves; 
blit upon the approach of fire, they 
soon attracted it, and kindled imper¬ 
ceptibly. The emanations of lire at 
.some distance, have no other effect 
upon iriost bodies, than merely to give 
them light and heat; but in those which 
Nre dry ami porous, or saturated with 
oily particles, they collect themselves 
into a point, and immediately prey 
upon the niiiltersoxvcll fitted to receive 
llieiii. Still there remains a diliiculty 
as to the generation of this naptha f 
uhether it derives its inflammable qua¬ 
lity from 

* *.t ***■ rather from the unctuous 

and sulphureous nature of the soil. 
Eor in the province of Babylon, the 
ground is of so Cery a quality, that 
the grains oi barley often Jean up and 
are thrown out, as if the violent heat 
gave a pulsation to the earth. And in 
the hot months the people are obliged 
to sleep upon skins lillcd with water. 
Ilurpaliis, whom Alexander left go- 
viTii<»r of the country, was ambitious 
to adorn the royal palaces and walks 

^ ifoc cielibutit ulta dooU pdUccin 
bcrpcnie fugit alite* Horn. 

SunicthLog here is vimiing io ih# origU 


with Grecian frees and plants; and 
he succeeded in cry thing except ivy. 
After a|I his attempts to propagate that 
plant, it died; for it loves a cold soil, 
and therefore coiihl not bear the tem¬ 
per of that nioiiid. Such digre.s-sions 
as these the nicest reailers mav endure, 
provided they are not too long. 

Alexander having made himself 
master of Susa, found in the king’s 
palace forty Ihousainl talents in coined 
mone)',J and the royal furniture, and 
Ollier riches were of inexpressible 
value. Among other things, tliere was 
purjile of Ilcrinione, worlli live ihou- 
s.uid talents.^ which, though it ha<l 
been laid up a hundred and ninety 
Years, retained its first freshness and 
beauty, 'I'lie rea-son they assign for 
this is, that the purjile wool was combed 
with honey, and the white with while 
oil. And We are assured, that speci¬ 
mens ol (he same kind and age are 
still to be seen in all their pristine 
lustre. Dinon infonns ns that the 
kings of Rersia used to have water 
fetched from the Nile and the Danube, 
and put among their treasures, as a 
proof of the extent of their dominions, 
and Uieir being masters of the world. 

The entrance into Persia was tlifli- 
cult, on account of the roughness of 
the country in that part, and because 
the passes were guarded by the bravest 
of ttie Persians; for Darius had taken 
refuge there. But a man who spoke 
both Greek and IVrsiaii, having a 
Lycian to his father, and a Persian 
woman to his mother, olTcrcd himself 
as a guide to Alexander, and showed 
him how he might enter by taking a 
cireuit. This was the person tlie 
pricsteR.s of Apollo had in view, when, 
upon Alexander’s consulting her at a 
veiw early period of life, slie foretold, 
‘‘ That a Lycian would conduct him 
into Persia.’’ The lirst that fell into 
his iiiiiitLs there, were slaughtered in 
vast numbers. He tells us, he ordcrcil 
that no quarter should be given, be 
cause he thought such an example 

X Q. Curtiut, who magnifies cvety thing, 
says fifty tiiousand. 

§ Or live Uiousaod lAlcnta weight. Dacict 
calls it so many hundred wciglit ; and the 
eastern talent wa.s nearly that wcighc Pliny 
tells us, that a pound of the double dipped 
Tyrian purple, id the time of Augustus, wita 
sold for a hundred crowns. 
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^YOlIld l)e of service to his affairs. It 
is said, lie ftinnd as much ffoUl ami 
silver coin (liere as he <lid at ousa, and 
(ha( there was such a quantity of otlier 
treasures and rich movables, that it 
loaded i>'ii tliousand pair of mules and 
five tlionsaiid camels,"^ 

At Persepolis, he cast his eye.s upon 
a great statue of Xerxes, vvliich had 
been thrown from its pedestal by the 
crowd that suddenly rushed in, aiiH lay 
neglected on the ground. Upon this 
he stopped, an«l addressed it as if it 
had been alive—“ Sliall we leave you.” 
said he. “in this condition,on account 
of the w.ar you intule upon Greece, or 
rear you again for the sake of yonr 
magnanimity and other virtues?”— 
After he had stood a long time consi¬ 
dering in silence which he should do, 
he pas.sed by and left it as it was. To 
give his troops time to refresli them¬ 
selves, he stayed there four months, for 
it was winter. 

The liret lime he sat down on the 
throne of the king.s of Persia, under a 
golden canopy, Demaratus, the Co¬ 
rinthian, who had (he same affection 
and frienrlship for Alexander as he had 
entertained for his father Philip, is 
said to have wept like an ol<l man, 
when he uttered tins exclamation, 
“ What a pleasure have those Greeks 
misserl, who died without seeing Alex- 
inder seated on (he throne of Darius !” 

WHien he was upon the point of 
marching against Darius, he made a 
great entertainment for his friends, at 
which they drank to a degree of intoxi¬ 
cation, and the women had their share 
m it, for they came in masquerade to 
seek their lovers. The most celebrated 
among these women was Thais, a na¬ 
tive of Attica, and mistress to Ptolemy, 
afterwards king of Egypt. When 
she had gained Alexander’s attention 
by her iTatterv and humorous vein, 
•lie addrcs.sed him over her cups in a 
fcjnnner agreeable to the spirit of her 
louiitry, but far above a person of her 
•tamp. X have undergone great fa- 
Cgnes,” said she, ** in wandering about 
^sia; but this day has brought me a 
compensation, by putting it in my 

f ower to insult the proud courts of the 
‘ersian kings. Ah; how much greater 
pleasure would it be to finish tJie ca- 

* Di >dorua says three thousand' 


rousal with b irnlng the palaces of 
Xerxes, who laid Atliens in ashes, and 
set fire to it myself in the sight of 
Alexanderlf '1 hen .shall it be said in 
times to come, th.it tlievery women of 
liis (rain more signally avenged the 
cause of Greece upon the Persians, 
than all the generals before him could 
do by sea or land.” 

'I'his speech was received with the 
loudest plamlits and most tumultuary 
acclamalious. All the company strove 
to pcrsuarle the king to comply with 
the pr(»po.sal. At last,) ielding to theic 
instances, he leaped from his seat, an 1 
with a garland on his head, and a 
flambeau in his liand, led (he way.-- 
The rest followed with shouts of joy, 
and (lancing as (hey went, spread them¬ 
selves round the palace. The Mace¬ 
donians, who got intelligence of tins 
frolic, ran up with lighted torches, 
and joined them with great pleasure ; 
lor they concluded, from his destroy¬ 
ing the royal palace, that the king’.s 
thoughts were turned towards home, 
and (hat he did not design to fix his 
seat among tlie barbarians. Such i.s 
the account most writers give us of the 
niutive.s of this transaction. There 
are not, hovyever, wanting those who 
assert, that it was in consequence of 
cool reflection. But all agree that the 
king soon repented, and ordered the 
lire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that 
inclination increased with his extraor¬ 
dinary acquisitions ; and he had also a 
gracious manner, which is the only 
thing that gives bountjr an irresistible 
charm. To give a few instances ; Aris- 
ton, who commanded the Paeonians, 
having killed one of the enemy, and 
cut ofl‘ his head, laid it at Alexander's 
feet, and said, Among us, Sir, such 
a present is rewarded with a golden 

pun.” 'ITie kingansweredwithasmile, 

‘ An empty one, I suppose; but 1 
will give you one full of good wine; 

+ These domes were not reared solely for 
regal magnilicence and security; but to aid 
the appetites of power and luxury, and to se¬ 
crete the royal pleasures from those that toUod 
to gratify them. Thus, as this noble struc. 
ture was possibly laiscd not only for vanity 
but for riot; so, probably, by vanity in^nied 
by rio^ it fell. A striking instance of the 
insignificancy of human labours, and the du- 
pravity of human nature. 
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And hf-re, my buy, I <lrink. to you.~— 
One day, <is a iVIacedonian oV mean 
circuiiiilancc.-} drivinj? a mule, 

laden with the king's inone\, ihe nnile 
tired; the man llien took the burden 
tipou Ills own shoulders, and carried it 
till lie tottered under it, and was ready 
to give out Alexander happening to 
see him, and being iiifonned what it 
%va.s, sai<l, “ Hold on, friend, the rest 
of the way, and carry it to yonr own 
tent; for it isjonrs. Imteed he was 
genenilly mure oflended at those who 
refused his presents, than at those who 
asked favours of him. Hence he wrote 
to Hhocion, “ 1 hat he could no longer 
inimber him among his friends, if he 
rejected the marks of his regard.” He 
ha<l given iiolliitig to Serapion, one of 
the youths that olayetl uitli him at ball, 
because he asked for nothing. One 
day, uiien they were at their diversion, 
.V'rajiinn took care always totlirow the 
ball to others of thejiarty; upon which 
Alexander said, “ Why do you not 
give it ineT ‘‘Because vou did nut 
dsk lor It,” said the voulf This re- 
)artee pleased tlic king much; he 
anghed, and immediately made him 
very valuable prcserit.s. One Profeas, 
a man of humour, and a jester by pro. 
fession, had hap|ieiied to otieiid him- 
iiis Iriencls interceded for iiirn, and he 
Hiied for pardon with tears; which at 
last the king granted. “ If you do 
really pardon me,” re.sumetl the wag, 

“ I hojie you will give me at least some 
mibslantial proof of it.” And he con¬ 
descended to do it ill a present of live 
‘talents. 

^Vitll what a free hand he .showered 
his gifts upon his friends, and those 
who atteiufed on his person,* appears 
from one oi the letters of 01ympia.s. 

loudowcll,” said she, “in sen-ing 
your friends, and it is right to act 
uobly; but by making (hem all equal 
(o kings, m proportion as you put it in 
their power to make friends, you d»‘- 
prive yourself of Uiat privilege.”— 
Olympias often wrote to him in that 
manner; but he kept all her letters se- 

• He probably mean# In particular the 
fifiy young men brought him by Amyniat, 
■who were of Uic principal famillea in iVla^ 
tionia. Thdr office woa to wait on him 
-Ublc, to attend with horsea when he went u> 
fighter hunt, and to keep guard day and night 
at hia chamber door. 
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cret, e.xccpt one, which Ilepincsiiou c 
happened to cast his e% e upon, wlo ii i 
he tvfut, according to custom, to reiol 
oyer llie king’s .sliouhJcr; he did not 
hiiulerliirn from rtnciiiig on , onb wiieii 
he had done, he took hi.s sigiu’ t Iruiii 
his tingeraiul put it to his moiuli.t 
Ihe son ol iMa 2 (eus, wlio was tiie 
principal fuvoiirite of Danu.-., was al- 
reatly governor ol a province, and the 
conqueror added toil anollier govern¬ 
ment slfll more considerable. Hut llie 
young man declined it in a handsome 
manner, and .said, "Sir, we bad but 
one Jlarius. ami now you make in my 
•Vloxaiiders.” He bestowed oii Tar- 
menio tlie house of Hagao.s, ui whuu 
Were luiiml such goods as were taken 
at .Susa, to the value of a tbousiinJ la- 
Jents. He wrote to Antipatcr to ac¬ 
quaint him that tiicre was a de.sign 
formed against his life, and ordered iiim 
to keep guanis about him. As for Ins 
mother, lie made her many niagiiiliceiit 
present.s ; but he would not sutler her 
busy genins (o exert itself in slate 
allairs, or in (he Ica.st to control the 
proceetlings of govcniineiit. She com 
plained of this as a hardsinp, and lie 
bore her ill-humour vvith great mild¬ 
ness. Antipatcr once wrote .a long 
letter full ol heavy complaints against 
her; and when he had read it, he saiil. 

“ Antipater knows not that one tcarofr / 
a mother, can blot out a thousand such 'J 
cuinplaiiils.” ^ 

He found that his great ollieors .set 
no bounds to their luxury, that they 
were most extravagantly delicate lii 
their diet, and proliKse in otiicr re¬ 
spects; imsomuch, that Agiioii, of 
I cos, wore silver nails in his shoes; 
Leniiatiis had ^ many eaincl loads of 
brought from Egypt to nib him- 
self with when he went to the wrest- 
Img-ring; Philotas had hunting-nets 
that would enclose the space of a hun¬ 
dred furlongs; more made use of ricli 
essences than oil after bntliing, and haii 
their grooms of the balh, as well as 
chamberlains who excelled in bed- 
making. This degeneracy he reproved 
vvitli all Utc temper of a philosopher 
He told Uicm. “ It was very strange tn 
him, that, after having undergone so 
many glorious coiiHicts, they did not 
remember, that those who come from 

^ To enjoin him «n^u^ , 
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Ubour an<l exercise, always sleep more 
Bweetiy tlian tlie inactive ami effemi¬ 
nate; anil that in comparing the Per¬ 
sian manners witli tlie iMaceilonian, 
they ihil not |>crcei\c fliat iiotiiing was 
more servile llian the love of pleasure, 
or more princely than a life of toil. 
How will that man,” conlinueil he, 
“ take care of his own horse, or fur¬ 
bish Ihs lance anil helmet, wliose hands 
are too delicate to wait on his own dear 
person? Know you not, that the end 
of compiest is, not to do what the con- 
ipiered have done, hut something 
greatly superior ?” Alter this, hcc«>n- 
slantly took the exercise of war and 
hunting, and exposed himself to dan¬ 
ger and latigue, with less precaution 
tlian ever; so that a Laccdajnionian 
embassador, who attended him one 
dav when he killed a fierce lion, saiil, 
» “ Alexander, you have disputed the 
i prize of royalty gloriously with the 
^ lion.” Craterus gixt this hmning-picce 
represented in bronze, and conse- 
craled it in the temple at Delphi.— 
'riierc were the lion, the dogs, the 
king lighting with the lion, ami Crate- 
rns making np to tlic king’s assistance. 
Some of these statues were the work- 
inatiship of Lysipinis, ami others ot 
Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his per¬ 
son, by’ way’ of excrci.se lor himself, 
and example toothers. Rut Ins friends, 
in the priilc of wealth, were so devoted 
to luxury and ease, that they considered 
long marches and campaigns as a 
l.urden, ami by degrees came to nnir- 
iiiur and speak ill of the king. At first 
he bore their censures with great mode¬ 
ration and used to say, “'rUere tvas 
sonirihing noble in hearing himself ill 
.spoken of, while he was doing well.”* 
fnileoil, in the least of the good olKccs 
lie did his friends, there were great 
marks of affection and respect. Wo 
will gi\o an instance or two of it. He 
w rote to Pencestas, who had been bit 
by a bear in hunting, to complain, that 
he had given an account of tlie acci¬ 
dent, by letters, to others of his 
/riends and not to him. “ But now,” 
says he, “ let me know how you do, 
mid whether any of your company de- 

* Voltaire says somewhere, that it is a 
noble thing to make ingrates. He seems to 
in indebtra fox the sentiment to Alexander 


sertedyou, (hat 1 ma_y punish them iV 
sucli there were.” \\ hen Heplnestion 
Imppencil to be absent ujion business, 
he acquainted him in one of his letters, 
that as they were diverting tliemselves 
w’ith hunting the ichneumon,Oaterns 
had the misfortune to be run tlirougl) 
the thighs with Perdiccas’s lance.— 
When Pencestas recovered of a dan¬ 
gerous illness, he wrote a letter tvith 
his own liand to Alexipi)us, the ph> :>i 
cian, to thank him for his care. IJn 
ring the .sickness of Craterus, the king 
liau a dream, in consequence of «-hicl» 
he offered sacriliccs for his recovery 
and ordered him to do tlie same.—- 
Upon Paiisanias tlie jihysiciiui’.s design 
to give ('ralcriis a dose of hellebore, 
he wrote to Iiim expressing bis great 
anxiety about it, and desiring him to 
be particularly cautious in the use o/ 
that medicine. He imprisoned Kphi 
altes and Cissus, who brought him the* 
first iiew’.s of the flight and treasonable 
practices of llarpahis, supnosing (heir 
information false. Upon ins sending 
iiomc the invalids and the sn|)etan- 
nuated, Kuryalocliiis, the Agivun, got 
himself enrolled among the former.— 
4Soon after, it was discovered that he 
had no inlirmitiesof body ; and he con- 
fesscil it wa.s tlie love of Tele.sippa, 
who was going to lelnrn home, limt 

f ull him upon that expedient to follow* 
ler. Alexander iinpiired who the 
woman was. and being inrormed that 
though a courtesan,.she was nut a slave,, 
he said, ** Eurylochus, I am willing to 


+ The ivgypuAi) rat, called iehneumoiiy is 
of the size of o cat, with very rough hair, 
spotted with white, yellow, niul ash-colour ; 
its nose like that of a hog, witli which it digs 
up the earth. It has short black legs, and a 
tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, serpents, 
snails, chameleons, &c. and is of great scr- 
vice in Egypt, by its natural instinct of 
hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 
crocoduc, and thereby preventing too great an 
increase of that destructive creature, 
turalists also sny, it is so greedy after the 
crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in 
mud, it slips down his throat, while he 
sleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws its- 
way out again. 

Diod. Sic. p.32,78. Phh. I. vU. c. 24,2&. 

The Egyptians worshipped the ichneumoa- 
for destroying the crocoiules. They wor* 
shipped the croco^c, too, probably as the 
Indians do the devil, that it might do thew 
no hurt. 
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Msiat you in tbis affair; but as the wo¬ 
man is freeborn, you must see if «e 
can prevail upon her by presents ami 
courtship.” 

Jt i.s surprising, that he had time or 
inclination to write letters about such 
unimportant affairs of his friends, as to 
give orders for diligent search to he 
made in Cilicia for Seleucus's runaway 
slave ; to commend IV-ucesfas for hav - 
ing seized Niron.u slave tliat beloiige<l 
to Cratenis: and to direct Megabyzus, 
if possible, to <lraw another slave from 
Ihsasjium, and fake him, Init not to 
t«>uch him while l:e remained in the 
temj)le. 

It is said, that 'ii the iir.st jearsiif 
his reign, when capitiil causes were 
brought before him, he used to stop 
one of Ills ears witli liis hami, while tlic 
piaiiitill vvas o|)ening the indictment, 
that he might preserve it pcrfectlj iin- 
jirejiidiced for hearing the dereiiilanf. 
iiut the many false informations whicit 
"ere afterwards lofiged, and which, by 
means of .some true circumstances, 
"ere so represented as to give an air of 
truth (o the wliole, broke Ids leiii|>er, 
particularly in cases of n.spersions on 
his own character, his reason forsook 
him, and he became extremely ami in> 
Ilexibly severe ; as preferring Ids repu¬ 
tation to life and empire. 

When be marcliml against Darius 
again, he expected another battle. Ihit 
upon inlelligeiice that Ih-.ssus bad seiz- 
e<l the person of tliat prince, he dis- 
mi.ssed the Thessalians, and sent them 
home, al\er he had given them a gni- 
fuity ol two thousand laleitt.s, over and 
above their pay. 'J'he pursuit was long 
and laborious, for he ro.le three thous- 
Hiiil three hundred furlongs in eleven 
days.’ As they often sujfered more 
lor want of water than by fatigue, many 

Vl4 -P "Cfe unable to hold out. 

\y bile they were upon the march, some 
iMucedoidutis had filled their bottles at 
a river, and were bringing the water 
upon mules. riiese people, seeing 
.•Mexaiider preally distressed with thirst 
'lor It was in the heat of Uic day), im- 
nediateJy tilled a helmet witli water, 

* At Uiis wu no more then foity miles a 
lay, our Newmarket heroes would have beat 
Aluxandcr hollow. It is nothing when com. 
pared to Charles the Twelfth’s march from 
Ik-ndcT through Ocmiany, nothing to the ex. 
fMMlitlcQ of ilaJDoibal along the African coast. 


.^tul presented it to him. lie asked 
them to whiiiii they were carrv ing it 
and tliey said, '' I hcir sous ; li'u^f our 
prince does but live, wr simli get oilier 
children, if we lose them.” I’pon this, 
he t<iok the helmet in liishnn.ls; but 
looking round, and .s« eing ail the horse¬ 
men beniiiiig their htsids, ninl fixing 
their eyes upon the wa(« r. he r« lurned 
it without drinking. However, lie 
pr^aised the people tliat olferi'd it, arid 
s;iiil. •• If ] alone drink, these good 
men "ill be disf iriti d.’ f I he cav.ilrv. 
"ho were witnesses to this act of ‘eiii- 
penmee and magnanimity, cried out, 
“ L<-t ns march ! W'e are neither wcarv 
nor thir>ly, nor .shall we even think 
ourselves mortal, while under the can- 
(|uct of such a king." \i the .same 
lime they put simrn to their horses. 

'I hey had all tin* same alVeelion t<v 
the eaiise, but only sixty were able 
to keep up with him till’ he reai hed 
the enemy s camp, 'riiere they rodo 
over the gold and silver that lav .scat¬ 
tered about, ani! pa.ssing by a number 
of carriages full of women and chil¬ 
dren, wiiich Were in motion, but with¬ 
out eliariotecrs, they hasieiicil to ihu 
leatlliig Kqimdrons. not doubting that 
tliey sliouhl find l^arius among them. 
At hut, after much search, they foiiml 
him extendeil on l»js chanot, and pierc¬ 
ed with many darts, 'l luiugh he "03 
near his last moments, he lia<i strength 
to ask fur soinelhing to (picnch ins 
thirst. A Maeedonian, named Poly, 
stratus, brought him soim- cold vvatir, 
ami yvhen he ha<l ilrank, lie .said, 
‘"I riernl. this tills up the nu'asure of 
my mistortiiiies. to lliink 1 am ii<pt able 
to revvanl thee lor this a« t of kindness, 
but Alexander will not lei thee go 
wilhmit a n-eoiiijieiice; and the gods 
will revvard Alexander for Ins humanity 
to my mother, to my wife, and cliihlren ; 
tell him 1 gave him my hand, for 1 give 
it thee in his stead.*’ So saying, lie took 
(he hand of Polrsimtits, and immedi¬ 
ately expired. When Alexander came 
up, lie showed his concern for that 
event by the strongest expressions, and 
covercil the body with his own robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell info his hands, 
and be punished his parricide in (hi 

i- l>ucan has cnv!>clli»liL«] (his story for 
Cato, and iiiu possibly introduckx* it uieretj 
ui>on imitation. 


ana 
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tSiaiim r:—ho caused two straij'ht (cecs 
Id I)c Ix'iit. aiul one of lus lei's to he 
niaile hist to each ; tlien sullerini' the 
ti'«-es Ici ri liini to their rnriner i)osture. 
his h(><h \%as tom asuiuicr by the vio 
leiice ol the recoil.’ 

As for the body of Darius, he orilcr- 
cd it should liave all the honours of 
n rovnl funenil, and sent it embalmed 
to his inotlirr. Dxatlircs, that prince's 
brother, lie admitted into the number 
of his frieiuls. 

His next iiioxement %vas into Ilyrca- 
tiia, which he entered with the llower 
of ills army. 'I'here he to«ik a view of 
the Cus[iian sea, ^vhich a^ipeared to 
him not less than the Ku\nie, but its 
water was of a .sweeti-r taste. He could 
get no certain information in wliat man¬ 
ner it Wits tbrmed, but he conjectured 
that it came from an outlet of the Palus 
Micotis, yet the ancient naturalists 
Were not ignorant of its origin ; for, 
many years before Alexamler's e\|)cdi- 
tion.lhey wrote, that there arc ftmr.seas 
wliieli stretch from the main ocean into 
tiic continent, the fartliest north of 
which is the Ilyrcanian or the Taspiaii.t 
The barbarians hero fell suddenly uiioii 
n parly who were leailing his horse 
Ihiceplialus, and took him. 'I'iiis pro¬ 
voked him so much, that he sent a he¬ 
rald to threaten them, their wives, and 
children, with utter extermination, if 
tJiey «lid not restore him the horse. Hut, 

I upon their bringing him back, and .siir- 
I rendering to him tlicir cities, he treated 
i them with great clemency, and paid a 
considerable sum, by way of ransom, 
lo lliose that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Par- 
fliia; where finding no employment 
for his arms, he first put on the robe of 
the liarbnrinn kings; whether it was 
fiiat he conformed a little to their cus¬ 
toms, because he knew how much h 
similarity of manners (ends to recon¬ 
cile and gain men’s hearts; or whether 
it was by way of experiment, to see if 
the Macedonians might be brought to 

* Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered 
bp the a.<Massin to Oxathres, the brother of 
Darius; in consequence of which he had hia 
nose and cars cut off, and was fastened to a 
cross, where he was despatched with dart-s and 
arrows. 

■f This is an error which Pliny too has 
ibllowcd. The Ca.sptan sea hu no commiw 
^ication with the ocean 


pay him the greater deference, by ac¬ 
customing them insensibly to the rtew 
barbaric attire and port wliicli he as¬ 
sumed. However, be thought the Me¬ 
dian habit made too still and exotic an 
appearance, and therefore look not tlie 
long breeches, or the sweeping train, 
or the tiara: but adopting .something 
between the Median end l*ersian mode, 
contrived vestments less pompous tlian 
the former, and more majestic than the 
latter. At fust he used this dress only 
before the barbarians, or bis particular 
fViciuls within doors; but in lime he 
eauic lo wear it when he apjieared in 
jiublic, and .sat for tlie despatch of bu¬ 
siness. 'I’liis was Ji luortilj ing sight to 
the Macedonians; yet, as they admired 
his other virtues, they thought lie might 
be sull'ered to please himself a little, 
and enjov bis \anity. Some iiiduU 
gence is duo to a prince, who, beside 
bis other hardships, bad lately been 
woiimled in the leg with an arrow', 
wliich shattered tlie bone in sucli a 
iiianner, that splinters were taken out; 
who, another time, had such u violent 
blow from a stone upon the nape of Ills 
neck, that an nlanning darkness cover¬ 
ed his eyes, ami continued for some 
lime; he yet continued to oxpo.sc liis 
person without the least precaution. 
On the contrary, when he had passed 
the Orexartes, which he supposed to be 
the I'anais, he not only aiiaeked ih * 
Seytliians and routed them, but pursued 
them a hundred furlongs, in spite of 
wimt he sull'ered at tliat lime from a 
flux. 

'I'licre the queen of tlie Amazons 
came to visit him, a.<i Clitarchus, Foli- 
crifus, Oncsicritus, Antigeiics, Isltr, 
and niaiiv other historians, R‘port. Utd 
Aristobulus, Chares of 'riieangcla, 
Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban 
Philip, who was also of Theangela, as 
well as Hecateeiis of Erctria, Philip of 
Clmlcis, and Doris of Samos, treat tlie 
story as a fiction. Ami imk-eil Alex¬ 
ander himself seems to support their 
opinion. For in one of his letters to 
Antipaler, to whom he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed, he says, the 
kin^ of Scythia ofl'ered him his daugli 
ter m marnage, but bo makes not the 
least mention of tlie Amazon. Nay, 
when Onesicritus, many years after, 
read to Lvsimachua. then king, the 
fourth ?>ook of his liistory, in which 
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thii storj' was intiodiicotl, he smiled 
and siiid, ** W’^bere was I at that time?" 
^ut ulitfllirr we yivc credit (o this pnr- 
aciiiar, or iint, is a matter that will 
neither add to nor lessen oiir opinion 
ot* Alexander. 

As liC was afraid that many nf the 
IVIacedoniaiis mi^ht dislike (be remain* 
ing fatigues of the expedition, he left the 
greatest jiarl of lus arm} in quarters, 
ami entered Ily-rcania w ith a se|(*ct 
bod} of twenty tliousarul foot and three 
tliousaml imrse. I'he piir])ort of his 
speech upon the occasion was tliis: 
^Mlitlierto the hnrharians )ia\e seen us 
only as in a dream. If you sliouKl 
think of returning, after ha\iiig gi\eji 
Asia the alarm only, tliey wdl lall upon 
you willi contempt as imeiiterprLsing 
and efh'minate. Nevertheless, sncli 
as desire l<j depart, Inve my consi iit 
for it; but. at tlie same time, I call tlie 
gotls to Witness, that they desert their 
king when he is conquering tlie world 
for the .Macedonians, and lea^e him to 
the kimler and more faithful attachment 
of tho.se few friends (hat will fr>llow his 
fortune." d'liis is almost word for 
\ word the same with that he wrote to 
] Antipater; and he adds, ^That he had 
> Mi) sooner done speaking, than they 
j cried, he might lead (hcMti to what part 
' of tlie worhi lie pleased.” Thus he 
tried the dis|msi(ion of (hose hnivc 
men; and there was no diniculty in 
bringing the whole body into their 
seiitiuicnts; they followed of course. 

Alter this, he accommodated him- 
self more tiian ever to the manners of 
the Asiatics, and at tlie same Innc per* 
8uaded them to Uilojit some of the Ala* 

^ cedonian fashions; for b} a uiixturc of 
\ both, he tiioiight an union might be 
/promoted inucii better lljan by force, 
t and bis authority fuaintained wIitMi he 
) was at a distance. For the same rea* 

\ son he elected thirty tbousniui boys, 
and gave them masters to instruct them 
in the Grecian lilemture, as well as to 
train them to anns in the Alacedouian 
manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it 
^ras entirely the cOect of love. He saw 
her at an entefiainmeiit, and found her 
charms irresistible. Nor was the match 
unsuitable to the situation of hisaflhirs. 
The barbarians placed greater conti* 
dence in liiin on account of that alliance, 
and bis chastity gained tlieir aflection 


it delighted (Iktti to flunk, he would 
not approach the c)id> woman he ever 
passionatt'ly lo^ e<l w ithout the sanction 
of marriage. 

Hc()lurstion and (7raterus were his 
two fa>oiJri(es. I'lie former praised (he 
Persian fashions, and ilressed ns he 
did; the latter adhered to tht' (iistoms 
of his own country. He llierelbre ein- 
plo}ed Heplueslion in his t^all'^;u'ti'^ns 
with (he barbarians, ami CrMvtns to 
signify his pleasure to (J>e (J reeks and 
Alacedonians. d'lie one had more of 
liis lo>e, (he other more of his esieein 
lie was pcr>iin<)o(l iiicU-imI, aixl ]io 
ofiru saicl. Hfplia'^liiiii luvcd Alt-v- 
ancKr, and C’nitfnis tin’ kiny.” 
aroso nrivatc animosilics, \»liitli did 
not lail to l)rcak out iinon occasion.— 
One day, in India, tlicy drew tin-ir 
swords, andi'aine to Idous ; tlic friends 
of each were joining in the <ntarri'l, 
mIk'H .V)f\ander intcriinscd. 11c told 
Ucplu'cstion puldicly, “ He was a fool 
and a inadinati, not to he sensihlc (hat 
without his nia.stt'r's favour he would 
be nothin".'’ He j;a%e Cndcriis also a 
severe rcprinianil in private : and after 
having hr<nij;ht ihcin togetiicr ngain> 
and reconciletl ihetn, he sw-ore h} Ju¬ 
piter Aminon, and all (he other ^ods. 
“ 'I hat he loved them more than all 
(he men in (he world; hut, if he per¬ 
ceived them at variance again, he 
would put (hem both to death, or him, 
at lesnst, who began the (piarrel.” 'I’lh.s 
is said to have had such an elleet upon 
tin 'III that tJiey never exprcsseil aiiv 
dislike to each other, even in jest afler- 
vvanls. 

Among (he Macedonians, Philotas, 
(he- son of Parmenio. had great autho- 
ritj ; for he was not only valiant and 
indefatigable in (he field, hut after 
Alexander, no man lovcil liLs friend 
more, nor had a greater spirit of gene¬ 
rosity. We arc toKl, (hat a friend of 
bis one day reniicsted a snin of inonc)', 
and he ordered it to be given him.—. 

'i be steward said ho had it not (u give. 

“ What” says Philotas, htmt thou not 
plate or some other movable ?” 1 low- 

cver,heartcctedan ostentation of wealth, 
ond a iiiagniiiceiice in his dress atui (a. 
ble, that was above the condition of a 
subject Uesides, the loftiness of hi.s port 
was altogether extravagant; not tem¬ 
pered with any natural graces, but 
ttinnal and iinrouth, it exposed him to 
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bofli hatred arid suspicion, msomnch 
that Partneiiio one elay .said to liim, 
“ IMy son. be Icss.*^ He had litiijc 
Ik'ch rcprescMilcd in an invidious lif^ht 
to Alexander. \\ hen Dainasnis, 
xvith all its riclies, was token, upon 
tlie defeat of Darius, in Cilicia, 
among (he number of captives (hat 
were bronirht to the camp, there 
wa.s a beautiful young woman, called 
Antigone, a native of IVdna. uho fell 
to the sliare ot Phiiota.s. Dike a young 
Boldier with a favourite mistress, in his 
Clips lie indulged liis vanity, and let 
many indiscreet things escape him ; at¬ 
tributing all (lie grcatactionsol the war 
to hini.self and his fatlier. As for 
Alexander, lie called him a boy, who 
by their means hail enjoyed (he title of 
a conqueror. 'l‘he woman told these 
tilings in conlidenee to one of her ac- 
qnaintanoe, and he (as is common) 
mentioneil them to another. At last, 
tiicv came to (lie car of (?rateriis, who 
took the woman privately before Alex¬ 
ander. hen the king had hoard (he 
xvhole from her own month, he ordered 
her to go as usual to Philotas. bnt to 
make h<T n port to him of all that he 
said. Piiilot.is, ignorant of the .snares 
that were laid tor Inin, conversed with 
the woman without the least re.scrve, 
and cither in his resentment or pride 
uttered many unbecoming things 
against Alexander. 'I'hat prince, though 
he had snllicienl proof against Philotas, 
kept (he mutter private, and (liscovcred 
no tokens of aversion ; whether it was 
that he confided in Parmenio’s attach¬ 
ment to him, or whether he was afraid of 
the power and interest of the family. 

About _ this time, a Alaccdoninn, 
named Limnus,* a native of Clmh-vstra, 
conspired agmnst Alexander’s life, 
nnd commnniented lus design to one 
Nicoinachns, a youth that he was fond 
of; desiring him to take a part in (he 
enterprise. Nicomaclms, instead of 
embracing the proposal, informed his 
brollier Baliiiusf ol the plot, who went 
inimediately to Philotas, and desired 
him to introduce tliem to Alexander; 
assuring lum it was unon business of 
great importance. Wfiatever miglit be 
his reason, (for it is not known) Philotas 


* It thould, undoubtedly, be read 
Q. Curtlui and Diodorue hove it. 
^ Q. Curtiua calls him CeUilinus, 


refused them admittance on prctenca 
that Alexander liail other great engage¬ 
ments then upon his hands. They ap¬ 
plied again, and met with a deniah 
By this lime they entertained some siks- 
picion of l^iiilolas, and addre.ssed them¬ 
selves to .Mi-tron. who introduced tliem 
to (he king immediately. I'hey inform- 
ed liiin first of the consiiinicy of Lim¬ 
nus. and then hinted fo him their sus- 
fiicions of Philotas, on account of his 
rejecting (wo several applications, 

Alexander was incensed at this neg¬ 
ligence; and when ho found that the 
person who wa.s sent to arrest Limnus, 
had kiljed liim.J because he .stood 
upon his defence and refuscil to be 
taken ; it di.sturlied him still more, to 
think (hat he liad Inst the means of dis¬ 
covering his accomplice.s. Hi.s re¬ 
sentment against Philotas gave oppor¬ 
tunity to those wlio hail long hated that 
ollicer to avow their dislike, and to de¬ 
clare. how much the king was to blame 
ill suffering Iiini.selt to be so easily im- 
jiosed upon ns to think that Limnus. 
an iii.signilicant Clialaj.strean, durst en- 
gage, ol his own accord, in such a 
bold design. “ No doubt,” said they, 

he was the agent, or rather the iii- 
striimcnt, ol some superior hand ; and 
(he king should trace out tlic source of 
the conspiracy among (ho.se who have 
the most interest in having it concealed.” 

As he began to li.sten to these dis¬ 
courses, and to give way to his suspi¬ 
cions, it brought innumerable accusa¬ 
tions against Philotas, some of them 
very groundless. He was npprehend- 
cd and put to the torture, in presence 
of the great officers of the court. Alex¬ 
ander liad placed himself behind the 
tanestry to hear the examination ; and 
when he found that Philotas bemoaned 
himself in such a lamentable manner, 
and had recourse to such mean suppli¬ 
cations to Heplimstion, he is reported 
to have said, “ () Pliilotas, durst tljou, 
with tius unmanly weakness, em¬ 
bark in so great and hazardous an ery 
terpnse?” 

Alter the execution of Philotas, he 
immediately sent orders into Media 
that Parmcnio should be put to death 
who had a share in most o 
Pmlip’s conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not toe only one, of the 

t Other autbon mj be klllfj 
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old counsellors, who put Alexander 
upon Ins expedition into Asia. Of 
tlirce sons wliom he took over uitli 
him, lie had seen two slain in battle, 
and with the third he fell a .saerilicc 
himself. These proce<‘dinj;s made 
Ale.xander terrible to his friends, parti¬ 
cularly to Antipaler. That rei'cnt, 
therefore, sent privately to the /Etoli- 
ans, and entered into lea^'iu; with tln-in. 
They had soinetliin^' to fear from Alex¬ 
ander, a.s well as he, for they had .sac k- 
ed the city of the U'hiiad. s; and when 
the kiiijf was itiforined of it, lie said, 
“The children ot the (JCniadis ina-<i 
not reven<;e their cause; 1 will imnisli 
the .rEtolians in) self." 

Soon after this liajipeneil the aflaii 
oi Clitns ; wliirli, however simj)ly r«-- 
lated, is iniuli more sliockint' than the 
execnlion of I’hilota.s. Vet if vve re¬ 
flect on the occa.sioii ainl circumstances 
of the tliinif. we shall coiicimle it was 
a iiiislortnne, rallier than a delibenitc 
a«-f. anil that Alexander's nnhappy pas¬ 
sion and intoxication only fiiniished 
the evil ('enius of Clitus with the iiieaiLS 
of accoiiii)li.shiii(; his destruction. It 
happened in the following inaiiiier. 'llie 
king had some Oreciun fruit brought 
him from on board a vessel, and as he 
greatly admired its freshness and henu- 
ty. he desired Clitus to sec it, and rur- 
laKe of it. It happened that Clitus 
was offering sacrifice that day : but he 
left it to wait unon the king. 'I'lirec of 
the sheep on vvliich the libation was al¬ 
ready poured, followed him. 'llie king, 
informed of that accident, consulted 
his Boollisayers, Aristander and Cleo- 
niantis the .Spartan, upon it; and lliey 
assured him it was a very bail omen. 
He, therefore, ordered the victims to 
be iiiinieiliatcly offered for the health 
of Clitus; (he rather because three 
(lays before he had a strange and alann- 
ing dream, in which Clitus appeared in 
iiiouniing, sitting by the dead sons of 
Panneiiio. However, before the sa¬ 
crifice vvas finished, Clitus went to 
sup with the king, who that day had 
been paying liis homage to Castor and 
PoUux. 

After tliey were wanned with drink- 
ing, somebody began to sing the verses 
of one Praiiiciis, or, as others will have 
it, of Pierio, written in ridicule of the 
Macedonian alBcers who had lately 
been beaten by the barbarians, llte 


oilier ]>art of the company were greatly 
oilended at it. and coiidenincd both the 
poet and the singer, but Alexander, and 
those about him, listcneil w ith pleasure, 
and bade liim go on. Clitus, who by 
this time iiad drank too mneh, and vvas 
naturally rough and froward, could not 
bear their beliavioiir. He said, It 
wa.s jiot well done to make a jc'.t. and 
(hat among barbarians and eiietnies. <>f 
IMacedonians that were inneli latter 
men than tiie laughei'S, tlioiigh thi) liad 
met vvilli a misl'ortuiie.'' Alexander 
made answer, “ That Clitus was plead¬ 
ing his own cause, vvheu he gave cow¬ 
ardice llie soft name of mi-.birlune." 
'i'hen Clitus started up, and said, ^ < t 
it was lliM cowai'ilice that saveil yon, 
.sou of Jupiter as vmi are, when )ou 
were turning vour back to llio sword of 
Spithriilate.^. It is by the blood ot 
till' Macedonians and (liese woiinils, 
dial vouare grown so gn-at lliat vou 
disdain to acknowledge Pliilip for \onr 
father, and will needs pass yourself l<>r 
the son of Jupiter .Amnion.” 

Irritated at this insolence, Alcxn;id» r 
replied, ” It is in (his vilinnous inai’ ler 
thon talkcst of me in nil cotnpanie.^ 
nnd stirrest up the Macedonians to mu- 
liny; but do.st thou lliiiik to enjoy it 
long ?” “ And what do we enjoy 

now?” said Cliliis, “what reward have 
we for all our toils? Do we iiottnvy 
those who did not live to see Macedo¬ 
nians bleed under Idedian rods, or sue 
to Persians for acce.ss to tlieir king?” 
A\ Idle ClitUK Went on in ihi.s rash man- 
IKT, and die king retorted upon him 
with equal bitterness, the old men inter¬ 
posed, and endeavoured to allay the 
flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochus the Curdian, and Artemius 
(he Colophonian, nnd said, “Do not 
the Greeks appear to you among the 
Macedonians like dcnii-gods omong so 
many wild beasts?” Clitus, far from 
giving up die dispute, called iinnti 
Alexander “ To speak out what he harf 
to say, or not In invite freemen to hi. 
(able, who would declare their senti 
meats without reserve. Jhit, perhaps 
continued he, it were better to pas 
your life with barbcirians and slaves 
who will worship vour Persian girdls 
and white robe wilfiout scruple ” 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain 
his anger threw an apple in his face, 
and then looked about for his sword. 
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/ Put Arisfoplianes,* one of his gnanls, 
/ had taken it away in lin>e, and the 
eninpativ jjathered about liim and cn- 
(n aled Iimi to be quiet. 'Fhcir remon- 
sfranres, however, were vain ; lie broke 
from them, and called out in tlie Ma¬ 
cedonian language, tor his guards, 
whicliwasfhe signal fora great tumult; 
nt tlie same time he orderetl flie trum¬ 
peter to sound, an<l slruek him with his 
list, upon his discovering an unwilling 
ness to obey. 'J'his man was aflerards 
neld in high esteem, because he pre¬ 
vented the whole army from being 
alarmed. 

As Clitus woidtl not make the least 
.submission, bis friends, with much ado, 
lorced him out of the room, but he 
soon returned by another door, re¬ 
peating, in a bold and disrespectful 
tone, those ^e^sos from tlie Andro- 
niarho of Kiiripides. 

Arc thi'sc your customs ? Is h thus thut. 
Greece 

Rewards her coiubalanls ? ^ Shall one man 
cl.iim 

Tlie trophies won by thousands ? 

Tltcii Alexander snatched a spear 
from one of his guards, and meeting 
('lifns as lu“ was putting by tlie curtain, 
rail liim tbroiigh the body ; be fell im¬ 
mediately to the grouiul, and with a‘ 
dismal groan expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a mo¬ 
ment ; he came to himself; and seeing 
his friends standing in silent astonish¬ 
ment by’him, he hastily drew the spear 
out of the dead body, and wa.sapplying 
It to his own throat, when his guards 
srixM his hands, and carried him by 
force into his chamber. He passed 
tliat night and the next day in anguish 
expressible ; and w hen he had wasted 
mself with tears and lamentations, 
e lay in speechless grief, uttering only 
low and then a groan. His friends, 
alarmed at this melancholy silence, 
forced themselves into the room, ana 
attempted to console him, but he would 
listen to none of them, exoent Aris- 
tander, who put him in mind of his 
dream and the ill omen of the sheep 
and assured him, that the whole was 
, by the decree of fate. As he see’med 
a little comforted, Cailisthenes the phi- 
.OBopber, Aristotle’s near relation, and 

• Q. Curtius and Aman call him Aristonua. 

^ This is Uic speech of Pcicus lo Mcnrlaus. 


Aiiaxarchiis, the Abderhe, were called 
iii.J Callisthcnf.s began in a soft and 
lender manner, endeavouring to relieve 
him without searching the wound; but 
Auaxarchus.who had a particular walk, 
in philosophy, and looked upon his 
fellow-labourers in science with con¬ 
tempt, cried out, on entering the room, 
“ Is this .Mexaiider upon whom the 
whole world have tlieireyes? Can ifr 
be be who liesexUiided on the ground, 
crying like a slave, in fear of the law, 
and the tongue.s of men, to whom he 
should hiinsell be a law, and the mea¬ 
sure of right and wrong? What did 
he conquer for hut to rule and com¬ 
mand; not servilely to submit to the 
vain opinions of men? Know you 
not,” conliniiecl he, “ that Jujuter is 
represented with Themis and Justice- 
by his side, to show, that wliatever is 
done by supreme power is right?” By 
this, and other di.scourses of the same 
kind, he nlleviated the king's grief in¬ 
deed, but made him, wiibal, more 
hanglify and unjust. At the same time 
nc insinuated himself into his favour in 
so extraonlinary a manner, that he 
could MO longer bear the conversation 
pt Cailisthenes, who before wa.s not very 
agreeable, on account of bis austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at 
table about tlie soasflns, and the fem- 
lerafuTV of the cliihatc. ('allisthciies 
leld with those who asserted, that (he 
country they were (hen in was mucK 
colder, and the xvinters more severe 
linn in (Jreece. Annxnrclins main¬ 
tained the contrary with great obsti- 
nacy ; upon xvhieli, Cailisthenes said, 
“ You must needs acknowledge, my 
friend, that this is much the colder;, 
for there von went in winter in one 
cloak, and here yoti cannot sit at table 
without three housing coverlets one 
over another.” This stroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarclnus. 

Cailisthenes was disagreeable to alt' 
the other sophists and flatterers at 
court; (he more so, because lie was- 

J CalHsthcres was of the city of Olynthua, 
had been recommended to Alexander by 
Aristotle, whose relation he was. He had too 
much of the spirit of liberty to be fit for • 
court. He did not show it, however, in thU 
instance. Aristotle forwamed him, ^at if bt 
went on to treat tli^ king wiUi the fre^om 
which hU spirit prompted, it would one day 
be fatal to iiiiu. 
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A I . 1 tJl c yoiin" n«*n on arconiit 

of lijs eloquence, and no less acc epfa- 
olc to tlie old for his regular, grave, 
self-satisfied course «rf life. All uliicli 
coiitirois %sliat uas said to lie (lie cause 
of jii-s going to Alexander, narorlv. an 
anibitum to bring liis fellou ritizons 
oack, and to repeople the place of liis 
nativity.* His great reputation natu¬ 
rally exposed liiin to einv; and lie 
pve some room for calurunv liiinself, 
by oltcn refusing the Ling’s iiis itaiions, 
and when he did go to his entertain- 
sitting solemn and .silent; 
which showed that he could neither 
commend, nor was .satislied with what 
passed; insomuch that Alexander said 
to him one day. 


I hftlc the V'.ge 


• •.t • tin* ViMC 

M ho reaps no fruits of wijidoir. to tioisUf. 

Once when lie was at the king’s la 
bJe with a large company, and the enp 
came to him, he was desirerl to pro- 
xiouiire an eulogium iition the Macedo- 
iiians extempore, which he did with .so 
much eloquence that the guests, beside 
their plaudits, rose up and covered him 
uiih (heir garlands. Upon this, Alex- 
aiuler .said in tlie w ords of Euripides, 

M'hcn great the ihcmc Ms ca-sy to excel 

Mint show Iis continued he, 

^ lue power of your rlieloric, in speak- 
ing against the Alaccdonians, thai ihey 
may Kce their faults, and amend.” 

1 hen the orator took the other side, 
iinl spoke with equal lluencv against 
le encroachments and nther'faulls of 
le AJacedonians, as w ell as against the 
ivisioiis among the Greeks, which he 
huwed to be the only cau.se <jf tlie 
_feal increase of Philip's power; coin 
eluding with these words, 

Amidst scilition't waves l 
lOe wont of moruOs may emerge to honour.' 

Bv this he drew upon himself (he im- 
pla-;i,ble hatred of the Macedonians, 
and Alexamlcrsmd, “He gave not, in 
this case, a specimen of Lis oloqnence, 
but of liu malevolences’’ ^ 

Herinijipus assures us, that Siroibus. 

« person employed by Callisthenes to 

• Olynihui was one df ihe cities destroyed 
oj Philip ; whether Alexander pcrmiiied the 
philosopher to tc-esul>li»h. it is unccruln j but 
Cicero infnmn us, that. In hla time, it was u 
llourisliing place. Vi Jt Or. lii. in Vcrrein. 


read to lum. gave this account of the 
matter to An.stotlc. Ho adds, iliat (’a). 
Iisfheiies pcrceixiug die kiog’.s a\crsiori 
to him. repeated tliis verse two or three 
times at p.irtiiig : * 

Patxocl'js, thy superior is do more. 

It was not, tlicn forc. without n asen, ' 
that Arivtodc .said of C'alii->tln‘ii'S, 

“ His eloquence, indeed, is gr<-..r. hut 
he wants coiuinoii sense.’’ lie not only 
reftised, with all the lirninc-.s .> 1 ' a jdii- 
losopher, to pay lii.s vesjicefs to Mev.-iii- 
derbypro.slrafion, hut stoud fort li sin;; Iv. 
and uttered in irnhlic many grioiann-s 
whirh tlie best and the oido.st o| the 
Macedonians durst not rclh c t upon hut 
in seen t. though thev were n.s miu h 
displeased at Iheiii as he. H\ prevent¬ 
ing tilt prostration, lie siived the 
(Jreeks. imha-d. from a great dislionoiir, 
and Alcxaiuler from a greater; hiil he 
niimd liiiii.self; hecause his luauner 
was such, that he seemed rather de.sir- 
ous^lo compel than to persuade. 

Chaiv-s of Milylene tells us, that 
Alexaiuler, at one of his ciilerlain- 
meiils, after he had drank, reached llio 
cup to one of his friends. That friend 
had no sooner rcceiveil it than he rose 
up, and liiriiiiig towards the he.Trth.f 
where stood (lie domestic goils, (o 
drink, he worshipped, and (lien kksed 
Alexander. 'I'liis done, he look his 
place against the table. All (he guests 
did the .same in their order, e.vcept 
Calli.s(heiie.s. W’hen it came* to his 
(urn, lie drank, and then approaclied 
to give the king a kiss, who being en¬ 
gaged in some tliscoiirse with lleplues- 
turn, happeiieil not to mini] him. But 
Demetrius, Mirnamed Eliidon, cried 
out, “Keceivc not his kiss; for he alone 
has not adored vnu,” Ibmn wliicli 
Alcxaniler refuseif it, and Callisllieiies 
said aloud, “'Ilien 1 return one kiss 
the poorer.” 

A coldness, of course, ensued: but 
many mlicr tilings contributed to bis 

^ Doclcr ia of opinion, (hat, by (lua notion, 
the flattem wantca to inaitiumtr, timt Alcxnn. 
der ought to be reckoned among the domestic 

S ods. Hut, as the king sat in that part of 
le room where the Penatci were, we rather 
think it wav a vile excuse to the usan’s own 
conacieuec for iliis act of religious worship, 
because Uieir position made it dubious, wlie* 
ther it was intended for Alexander or fo< 
ihrm. 
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fall. In the first place, Heplirrsfioirs 

report na.s holiovod. that CaUislhcnes 

Ijad proiuised liini fo adore tlie king:, 

and broke hi?« word. In the next place, 

.LysiinaeliiiJ^ and Afjiion attacked him, 

an<l said. 'The sophist went alioiit 

\>*i(h ns much pride as if he had demo* 

lished a tvnnniv, aiul (lie vonn^ men 

followed him, as (he only freeman 

ainoiicf so many ihousands.*' 'Idiese 

tliin^fs upon (he <liscovery of llermo- 

laus's plot atrainst Alexander, 

air of pn>l)al)ility to whM was alleffod 

aj^aiiist Callisdienes. His enemies 

said, Ilerinotaus incpiired of him, ^By 

what means he mi;rht become the 

)nos| lamons man in lhe%vorld?’’ and 

tliat he answered, ^ [Jy killing tlie 

most lamons,'^ d'hey farther asserted, 

that by way of enconrritlinu liim (o tlie 

attempt, he bade him ^ not l>e afraid 

<>l the golden beil, hut reim'inber he 

Ii id to do with a man who had sufl'ered 

boili bv .sickness and bv wounds,^' 

• ^ ♦ 

Ni'itlu'r llerniolnii.'i, lit>wovcr, nnr 
tm> cif Ills nrroinplii es iiiiule any nioii- 
tioii of (‘rtllisllii'iies amiil.st the extre- 
Jiiilii's of lorhire. Nay. .Alftandfr 
Iiimsrif. ill the account he iiiiincdiafely 
{javc of the plot to Cratorus, Attains, 
and ^Urctas, writes, ‘‘ That the yoiinj; 
men, \>hen put to the torture, declared, 
it was entirely their o\Tn enterprise, 
and that no man besides was privy to 
• t.” Yet alicnvnrds, in a letter to 
Antipater, he allirms, that Callisthcnes 
•^as as'jtuilty ns the rest. “The Ma¬ 
cedonians,” says he, “ have stoneci 
the youijR men to death. As for the 
sophist, J will ounish him myself, and 
(hose that sent liim too ; nor shall llie 
towjis that Imrboniod the conspirators 
escape.” In which heplainly discovers 
his aversion to Aristotle, by whom 
Callisthcnes was brought np ns a rela¬ 
tion ; for he was the son of Hero, 
Aristotle’s niece. His death is vari¬ 
ously related; some say, that Alex¬ 
ander ordered him to be hanged; 
others, that he fell sick and died in 
chains; and Chares writes, that he was 
kent .seven months in jirisou, in order 
to be tried in full council in the pre- 
scnce of Aristotle ; but that he died of 
excessive corpulency and a lousy dis¬ 
ease, at the time that Alexander was 
wounded by tl>e Malli Oxydracm, in 
India. This happened, however, at a 
later period than we are upon. 


In the meantime, Demaratus, the 
Corinthian, tliongh far advanced io 
years, was ambitious of going to see 
Alexander. Accordingly he took the 
voyage, and when he beheld him, he 
said, “ The (irecks fell short of a 
great pleasure, who did not live to see 
Alexander upon the tliroiie of Darius 
but he did not live long to enjoy the 
king’s friendship; he sickened and died 
soon after. 'I'lio king, however, per¬ 
formed his obsecpiies in the most mag- 
nilicent manner; and the army threw 
up for him a mniimnent of earth of 
great exleiil. and fourscore cubits liigb. 
His ashes were carried to the sea sliorc 
ill a chariot and four, w ith the richest 
ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the jinint 
of setting out for India, he saw his 
troops were so hulen with spoils that 
they were unfit to march. 'Ihcrefore, 
early in the morning that he was to lake 
his departure, alter the carriages had 
assembled, he lirst set fire to his own 
baggage, and that of bis friends, and 
then gave orders that the rest should 
be served in (he same manner. The 
ivsolnlioii Rppeare<l more dillicult to 
take limn it was to execute; few were 
disph-aseil at it. and numbers received 
it with acclainations of joy. I'liey 
freely gave ]»:irt of (heir equipage to 
siicli ns were in need, and burned and 
destroyed whatever was supertluous.— 
This greatly encouraged and forlilied 
Alexander in his design ; besides, by 
tills time he was become inflexibly se¬ 
vere inpunisliing nflfenccs: Menander, 
though one of liis friends^ he put to 
death, for refusing to stay in a fortress 
he had given him the charge of; and 
one of the barbarians, named Osodates, 
be shot dead with an arrow, for tlie 
crime of rebellion. 

About this time a sheep yeaned a 
Iamb with the perfect form and colour 
of a iiara upon its head, on each side 
of which were testicles. Looking 
upon the prodigy with horror, he cm- 

I iloyed the Chaldeans, who attended 
liin for such purpose^ to punfy him 
by their expiabous. He tola his friends 
on this occasion, “ That he was mort 
troubled on their account than bu 
own. for he was afraid that alter his 
death, fortune would throw the empire 
into tile hands of some obscure and 
weak mana better omen« however^ 
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»oon dissipated his fears. A iMare- 
donian, naiiiod Pro\eiius, «!io had (he 
charge ol the king’s equipage, on 
opening (he ground by (he river Oxus.* 
>n order to pilch his master s tent, dis¬ 
covered a sjiriiig of agrossoilv li<iuor; 
^vliah after the surface was taken off, 
came perft rtlv clear, and neiilu-r in 
taste nor smell diflerefi from real oil, 
nor was inferior to it in smoolhiicss ami 
brightness, though there were no olives 
in that country. It is said, indeed, 
that ll»e water of (he Oxus is of so 
nnrluous a fpiality, that it makes the 
skins of those who batlie in it siiioolli 

niul 6liifjni;?.f 

It appears, from a letter of Ah-x- 
uncJcr std AiihnattT, fliat lic was greatly 
del|glitea nitli il,is inrMUut, and 
ruckoneu it one ul (Ik* linp|>K\st prc- 
Hnges the gods had Aflordcd him. The 
K<mthsaj'crs said, i( IjetokeiHM], that the 
expedjtmn would pnwc a glorious one, 
but at Ihe same timo labt^rious and ddll- 
< ui(. because heaven ha$ given men 
odtordresh tliim after their labours. 
Accordingly he iiietwich great dangers 
in tiic buKles that he fought, and re¬ 
ceived very considerable wounds; but 
lii^s army siiflereil most from the want 
of necessaries, and by tl.e climate: for 
bis part, he was ambitions to show that 
courage can triuinpb over fortune, and 
magnanimity over force: he tlioiigiit 
nothing invmcildc to the brave, or im¬ 
pregnable to (be bold. Piirsnaiil to 
thus opinion, when he besieged .Sisi- 
ijiclhres^ iijHui a rock extremely steep 
and apparently iniiccr.ssible, and saw 
Ins men greatly discouragcil at the en- 

terjirisc, he JishedOxyartes, “Whether 

Sir.nbo (lib. li.) ascribes (lie sainc proper¬ 
ties to (lie ground near the river Ochus. In. 
dixd, the t^chus and the Oxus unite their 
■ireams, and flow together Into the Caspian 
Sea * 

t i"hny tells u^ that the surface of these 

nven was a wniistcnceof salt, and that the 

wnlci* flowed under it as under a crust of ice. 

1 lie salt consistence he imputes to the deflux, 

ions from the neighbouring niounuins, but 

he says nothing of the unctuous quality of 

is?*® mentioned by Plutarch. Nat. 

nJ9U lib. xxxi, 

* This strong hold was situated In Bactri. 
«na. Strabo says, it was Hfteen furlongs high 
M niany in compass, and that the (op wu a 
feriiJc plain, capable of maintaining five hun. 
flred. It was in Uactriana that Alexander 
«i*rntd Hoxana, the daughter of Oxyartes. 


Sisiniothn s vv.-rc n nimi of spirit’*’ nnd 
being :ii,sw, rc.l. '1 h.U lie was llmo 
rous and ihistardlyhe said. “Yon 
inform me tlie rock m tv i>e taken 
since there i< no stren-tli m us dol 
lender. In lact. lie loiiix! means to 
mtmudate .Sisimetlires, and made him- 
self master ol the fort. 

. Ill the siege of another fort, situated 
in a place ( qually steej), among (he 
young IMacedonians that were to .vjve 
Ihe assault there was one calhul Alex¬ 
ander; and (he king took occasion to 
say to him. “ ^ on must behave gal 
laiulv. iny Irietid. to <!o jiir.tiee to voiir 
liaiiie. lie v>:ts inlbnm-d aftenvanls 
that the young man fell as lie was dis- 
tuiguisliifig lijiiiM'h ill n glorious man- 
lit*r. and br lai<l ii nnioli to heart. 

N\ Imui Iu' sal douii before Nv$a,$ 
(lie Macedonians made some diliicullv 
ol advancing to l|i<* attack, on account 
of tlie deplli of the ri\er that washed 
iLs nails, till Alexander said, \\ liat 
a nrelt'h am 1 , llnvt 1 di<i iinl learn ta 
Mvnnr nndwas going to ford it with 
Ins shield in his hand. After the lirst 
^sntilt, niiile the troops were rtdresh- 
liig themselves, einbassaiJors cniiu* willi 
an ofler to capitulate ; and along n itli 
them dt*puljes from some other places. 
Jbey were surprised to sec liiin in ar¬ 
mour wiflioiit any pomp or ceremony ; 
and their astiuiishinent increased nlien 
be bade (he eldcbt of the emba.ssadors^ 
iiainrcl Anipiiis, take the sofa that nas 
brought lor himself. A<‘upliis, struck 
>Mllj a beiugiiily of rere|ition su tar be- 
>orid his Impe.s, asked uhal they must 
do to he admitted into bi.s friendship > 
Alexander an,suered. “It must been 
coniljtu>h tiiat they apjioint you their 
governor, aiid send me a hundred of 
their best men for hustopes.” Acupbis 
smiled at this, and said. “ 1 should go¬ 
vern bettor il you uoi'hj take (be worst 
instead of the best/ 

It is said (he ilouMnions of Taxiles, 
in Indiu^ll were ns large as Kgypt • 
ibev aObrded excellent pasturage too, 
and Were (he most fertile in all respects. 
As he Mas a man of great ])ntdence, 

• § Arrian calls i( Nytaas $o indeed doea 
the Vulcob. A1& That hitiorian places it 
near Mount A!erb, and adds, that it was buill 
by Dionrsiat, or Bacchus. Hence it had the 
name ol Dienysiopolis. It is now colled 
Nc3v 

U Between the Indus and (hr Hyda^pes. 
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he* naifccl on AIcTaiidcr, and after the 
iirst onin))linH-ti(.s, (hiis addressed liim» 
Wliat occasion is lliere for wars be¬ 
tween you and me, if you are i/ot come 
to take from us ourwati-raiid other ne¬ 
cessaries <if life; the only things (liat 
reasonable inet» uili take up arnis for? 
As to gohl and sil\fr and other pos¬ 
sessions. if 1 am richer than you, I 
am willing to oblige you «itli part ; if 
1 am poorer, 1 have no objection to 
sharing in your bounty.*’ (’harmed 
with this fratikness, Alexander took 
his liaml. anti aiisweretl. “ Think you, 
then, with all this civility, to escape 
witliout a contlict ? Vou are much de¬ 
ceived if ytm do. 1 will dispute it 
with )ou till the last; but it shall be 
in lavoursand benelits; for I will not 
have you cvcomI me in generosity.” 
'I'lierefore. after having received great 

I tresents iVoiii him, ami nunle greater, 
le suiil to him one evening, “ I <lriiik 
to yon. Taxiles, and as sure as you 
))ledge me. you shall have a thousand 
laleiits.” Ilis frientls were oiVeixled at 
his giving away such immense sums, 
but it made mauv of (he barbarians 
liK*k npou him with a kinder eye. 

'I'he most warlike of the Indians 
used to light for pay. Upon (his iiiva- 
Ki(*n tliey defended the cities that hired 
them n idi great vigour, and .Mexaiider 
KulllTed by them not a little. 'I'o one 
of the cities he granted an honourable 
ca|)itnlatioii, and yet siezed the mer¬ 
cenaries, as they were upon their 
march homewards, and put them all to 
the .sword : (his is the only blot in his 
niili(<yy conduct; all liis other pro¬ 
ceedings were agreeable to the laws of 
war, and worthy of a king.* 

Tlie philosophers gave him no less 
(rouble than the mercenaries, by en¬ 
deavouring to lix a mark of infamy 
upon those princes (hat declared for 
him, and by exciting the free nations 
to take uj) arms; for which reason he 
hanged many of (hem. 

As to his war witli Porns. we have 


* It was just and lawful, it seems, to go 
\ about harassing and destroying (hose nationt 
( that had never oA'ended him, and upon which 
/ he had no claim, except that avowed by the 
} northern barbarians, when they entered Italy, 
/ namely, that the weak must submit to the 
/ strong I Indeed, those barbarians were much 
I honcstcr men, for they had another, and a 
y belter plea ; they went to seek bread. 


an account of it in his own letters.— 
Accoriling to (hem, the river Hydaspes 
was l)clween the (wo annies ami Pnrus 
drevv up his elephants ou the banks' 
opposite the enemy, with their heads 
towards the stream, to guard it. Alex¬ 
ander caused a great noise and bustle 
to be math' every day in his camp, that 
(he barbarian.s, being accustomed to jt, 
might not be so reatly to take the alarm. 
This tloiie, he took tJie advantage of 
a dark and stormy ntglit, with part of 
his infantry, ami a select body of ca¬ 
valry, to gain a little island in the river, 
at some distance from the Indians.—* 
When he was there, he and his troop 
were attacked with a most vi»)lent winr 
and rain, accom))anied with dreadful 
thunder and lightning. But, mitwitl' 
standing tiiis iiurrirane, in whirli lu 
saw .several of his men (verish by tht 
lightning, he advanced from the istana 
to the opposite bank. The Hydasjves, 
swelled with the rain, by its violence 
and rapidity made a breach on that 
side, which received water enough to 
form a bay, so (hat when he came to 
land, he fouml the bank extremely 
slippery, and the ground broken and 
utulermiiied by (he current. On this 
occasion he is saiil to have uttered lliat 
celebrated saying, “ Will yon believe, 
my .Vtlienian Iriends, what dangers 1 
undergo, to have you the heralds of my 
fame?” The last particular we liave 
from Onesicrifus ; hut Alexander him¬ 
self only says, they quitted (heir boats, 
and armed as they were, waded up the 
breach breast high: and (hat w’heit 
(hey were laudetl, he advanced with 
(he horse, twenty furlongs before the 
foot, cottcluding that if the enemy at¬ 
tacked him with their cavalry he shoii'd 
be greatly their superior, and (hat if (hey 
made a movement with their infantry, 
his would come tip tkne enough to re¬ 
ceive them. Nor did he judge amiss. 
The enemy detached against him ts 
thousand horse and sixty anned chariots, 
and he defeated them with ease. The 
chariots he took, and killed four hun¬ 
dred of the cavalry upon the spot. By 
(his, Porns understood that Alexander 
himself had passed the river, and 
therefore brought up his whole army, 
except what appeared necesary to keep 
the rest of the, Macedonians froitr 
making ^ood their passage. Alexander 
considering the force of the elephants. 
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»ml tlie enemy s i iperior iiiimhrrs, did 
jiot clmd.se to enya^'c llieiii in front, but 
attacked llie l«;lt uinj; l»im,>ilf while 
Cceims. aceordinj,' to his orders, 1‘cll 
upon the ri('ht. l^ulh beiii^ 

broken, retired to tlie elephants in the 
■centre, and ndlicd tliere. Tlie eomb-it 
then was more of a mixed kind ; but 
niainlaine<l with sneh obstin.u j, that it 
was not decicled till the ciitlith hour of 
the da). 'Iliis tleseriplion Ilf t[ie liatlle 

we lia\e from the coiujucroi-himself, in 

one oi his ejnsllts. 

Most historians agree (hat Poms 
was four viil)ils ami a palm high, and 
tliat though the elephant he rode was 
one of the largest, his stature and bulk 
were such, that he appeared but pro 
portionably mounted. I his elephant, 
during the whole battle, ga\f e\tra- 
oixlinary jirools ol hi.s sagaiilj and 
care ol tiu- king's person. .-\,s long as 
that pniice was able to liglil, he de- 
lendeil him with great coiinige, and re¬ 
pulsed all assailants ; and when he per- 
ctive-d him ready to sink niulcr the 
uiiilijhhjc oi clarLs niid the uouiuls with 
which he was covered, to prevent liis 
falling <dl lie kneeled down in the 
soltest manner, and with Ids proboseis 
gently drew ever) dart out of his body. 

heII PoruK wnn taken liusotwt, 
Alexander asked him. “ How he de¬ 
sired to be treated T he answered, 
“ Like a king;” “ And have you no¬ 
thing else to request ?” rejdied Alex¬ 
ander; “ No,” said he, “ everv thing 
IS comprehended in the word’king.” 
Alexander not only restored him his 
own dominions iinmcdialel), winch he 
was to govern as his lieutenant, but 
added very extensive territories to 
them; for having subdued a free eonn- 
fry, which contained (iftcen nations, 
live tiiousand con.siderabic cities,* and 
villages 111 proportion, he bestowed it 
on 1 orua. Another country, Uiree 
times large, he gave to Philip, one 
ol Ins Irieiids, who was also to act there 
Hs Ins lieutenant. 

• Some tian»cribcr Kern* to have given us 
the number of jnbsbiunu In one dly for the 
number of cilice. Arrian'i account of this t 
“ He look thirty.acven ciilca, the least of 
which eonuined five thousand inhabitants, 
and aovcral of ilicni above ten thousand. He 
took also a great number of villages not less 
po|iulout liiun the cities, and gave tlie go- 
vcrnnicoi of the country to Porus.” 


Ill tlie battle witli Porus, Ibu eplialus 
received several wounds, of which he 
died some time alter. '|'hi.s i.s the ac¬ 
count most writers gm- ii>: but Oriesi- 
cntii.s savs, lie du-d oi ;i;.f im.l I'atigtie, 
for he was lliiit) vcarsol.i. .\le\amler 
showeil as miieh regret as if he liad 
lost a laitlilul IriemI ami eonijiaiiion.— 
He esteemed him, iiHleed. as siieh , 
and built a citv near the H>daspes, 
in tiie place wiiere he vvns biirieil. whieh 
he calleil, afler liim, Ihircphalia. Ho 
is also reported to have luult a eily, 
ami called it Peritas, in iiieiiior) ol' a 
di>gol (li.it name, w hieii lie had brought 
up and was ver) fond of. I his parti¬ 
cular, Solio sa\s, he hud Irom Potamo, 
ol I^esbos. 

'ihecomliat with I'oru.s abaled (lie 
spirit ol the .Maceiloniuiis. and made 
them resolve to proceed no farther iii 
India. It was with diniciill) (he) iiad 
delealed an cnetiiy who brought only 
twenty iliousaml loot and two thousand 
hor.se into the lield; ami llierelore they 
oppu.scd Alexander with great liriii- 
iiess, when he insisted tliat the) .should 
pUis the Gaiiges.t wlii< h they were 
informed, was ihirlv-two furlongs in 
breadth, and in deptli a liumired 
fatfiom. '1 lie opposite sliurc too was 
covered vvilU mimbers of squadrons, 
baltaliuns, and clephant.s. Per the 
kings ot the (>aiiderites ami Prtesians 
were said to be waiting lor them there, 
with eiglity thousand horse, two hun- 
dretl liiousaiid loot, eight thousand 
chanot.s, and si.x (housaiul elephaiiLs 
trained to war; nor is (Ins number at 
all magnilied: for Aiidrocottus, who 
reigned not long afler, made rieleucus 
a present of live liiindred elephants at 
one time.l and with an arm) of six 
hundred thousand men traversed India, 
and conquered the whole 

Alexander's grief and indignation ac 
(his refusal were such, (hut at first he 
shut himself up in his tent, and lay 
prostrate on the ground, declaring, 
" He did not thank (he Macedonians in 
the least for what (Ley had done, if 
they would not pass llie Ganges; for 


^ The Ganges la the largest of all the 
rivera in (he three coniincnia, the Indua (he 
Mcond, the Nile tlic tliird, and the Danube 
the fourth. 

^ Dacicr aaya yfee i/t^ttsand, but does not 
mentiun hia authority. Perhaps it was only 
a slip to the writing, or In tlie printing. 
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Ilf' cnn^idffiTfl a retreat no oflier tlian 
im acknoivk-dtjrnent that lie was o\cr- 

omc.-' His frii-nds emitted imlliiii'f 
lint mijdit comfort him; and at last, 
tlieir remonstratices, foyeflier with the 
cries and fears of the soldiers, who 
were suppliants at his door, melted 
him, and pre\ailed on him to return. 
However, he first contrived many vain 
Slid sophistical thiu-js to .serve the pur- 
jinses ol lame; amon^ which were 
arms much higher than his men could 
use. and hifjher inan;fers ami heavier 
bits than his horses required, left scat¬ 
tered up and down. He built also 
preat altars, for which tlie Priusiaus 
•still retain much vcnenition, and their 
Kiii^s cross the Ganires every year to 
olK-r sacrilices in the Grecian manner 
upon them. Aiidrocottus, who was 
llien very yountj, had a .sitrht of Alex- 
under, and he is reporteil to liavc often 
s.u(j altcnvarcJs, ^ I liat Alexaiuior >vas 
uidima little o( inakiii;? Iiiinseir ma-ster 
of all the country; with hucU lialrctl 
and conteinpf was tlic rciifniair prince 
looked upon, on account of Ins prolli- 
nf manners, and meanness of 

lurlU 

Alexamler, in hismarrh from thence, 
formed a desiit'n to see the ocean: for 
which purimse, he cau.sed a number of 
row-boat.s and rafts to be constructed 
und, upon them, fell down the rivers 
Id his leisure. Norwa.s this navigation 
unattended with hostilities. He made 
•several descents by the way, and nt- 
lacked the adjacent cities, which were 
all lorced to submit to lus victorious 
arms. However, he was very near 
being cut in pieces by tha Malli, who 
are called the most warlike people in 
Jndia. He had driven some of them 
from the wall with Ins missive weapons, 
mid wa.s the first man tlint ascended it; 
but presently after he was up, tlie 
scaliii|r ladder broke. Finding himself 
uiul his small company much galled by 
the darts of the barbarians below, he 
pfiised himself, and leaped down into 
the midst of the enemy; by good for¬ 
tune he fell upon his feet; and the bar- 
banans were so astonished at the flash¬ 
ing of ins arms as be came doivn, that 
they thought they beheld lightning, or 
some super natural splendour issuing 
from his body. At first, tlierefore, 
they drew back and dispersed; but 
nv'keii tliey bad recollected themslves 


and .saw him attended only by two of 
his guards, they attacked him* hand to 
hand, and wounded him through liis 
armour with their .snord.s ami spears 
nolwiflislantliiig the valour uith uhich 
helimght; one ol them .standing far- 
Ijier olV. drew an arrow with such 
strength, that it made its wav tlirough 
his cuirass, and entered the ribs und. r 
the brca.sf. it.s force was so great, 
that In* gave back and was brought 
upon his knees, and the barbarian nui 
up with his drawn scimitar to despatclr 
lum, J^eueestasnnd Limuieiis* placed 
themsebe.s beiore him.luil tlie one was 
wounded and the other killed. 
ccsLxs, who .survived, was slill making 
some resist.iiice, when .Ah'xander r*‘- 
covered himself and laid the barbarian 
at his feet, I he king, honever, rc- 
ceiyd new wounds. im<l at last had 
siii ii a blow from a bhui^eon upon bi^ 
neck, that he was forced to .support 
himself by the wall, and there sino I 
with lii.s lace to the enemy. 'I'lie iMa- 
cedonians. «ho by this tiiile had got in 
gathered abniit him, and larried him 
oil to his tent. 

His .senses were gone, ami it wa.s tlu' 
current report in tlie army that he nas 
(lead. \\ hen they had with great (lit 
ficulty sawed olV the slmft, whiclinas 
of wood, and with equal trouble had 
taken oil' the cuiras.s, they proceedecl 
to extract the head, which was three 
iiiig(;rs broad, and four long, and stuck 
fust in the bone: he fainted under the 
operation, and was very nenrexpiring; 
but when the head was got out, he 
came to himself; yet after the danger 
was oyer he continued weak, and a 
long time confined himself ton regular 
diet, attending solely to the cure of his 
wound. The Macedonians could not 
• to lie so long deprived of the 
sight of their king, they assembled in 
n tiiroiiltuous manner about his tent; 
when he. perceived this, he put on his 
robe and made his appearance, but as. 
soon as he had sacrificed to the gods, 
lie retired again. As he was on his 
way to the j>lace of his destination, 
tnough carried in a litter by the- 
J^ter side, he subdued a Jarg& 
trayt of land, and many respectama 
cities 

In the course of tills expedition, h* 

* Q. CiuUus calls him Tinunu, 
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took ten of the Gymnoiofihista* who 
bad been principnlly concerned in in¬ 
stigating Sal)l)as to revolt, nini hail 
brought numberless other troubles XIpon 
the iMacedoniaiis. As these ten were 
reckoned the most acute and concise 
in their answers, he put the most dilH- 
cult questions to them tliat could be 
thought of, and at tlie same time ile- 
clared, he would put the tirst person 
that answered wrong to death, and 
after him all the rest. 'I'he oldest man 
among them was to be jixlge. 

He demanded of the llrst, Which 
were most numerous, the living or llie 
dead?" He answered ' riie living ; 
for the <lca<l no longer exist.'"■f" 

The second was itsked, •* W'hether 
the earth «>r tlie sea produced the larg¬ 
est animals ?’’ He answere*!, Tlie 
earth ; for the sea is jxart of it.*’ 

J he liiird, W' hicii was the cniftie.st 
of all animals?^ " That," said he, 
with which Ilian is not yet acijiiaint- 
ed."; 

Ihe luiirtli, *‘\\ hat was his reason 
for persuading .Sahbas to revolt?" 
“ JJecau.se,’’ said he, “1 wished him 
either to live with honour, or to die as 
a coward deserves.” 

'I'he tiflh had Uiis quc.stion put to him, 
“ Which do you think oldest, the day 
or the night?” He answered, “'I'he 
day, by one day.” As the king ap 
pcared surprised at this solution, the 
lAilosopher told him, “ Abstruse ques¬ 
tions must have abstnise answers.” 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, 
he demanded, “ What are the best 
in^ns for a man to make liimself lov¬ 
ed?” He answered, “ If possessed of 
"reat power, do not make yourself 
teared.” 

'ITje seventh was asked, “ Hoxv 


• Theu philofophcn, so called from their 
gome naked, were divided into two sects, 
the Brachmani and the Oennani. The 
Bracliinani were Uie mo«t eetcemed, because 

there was a consUiency in their principles_ 

Apulcius lelis us, that not only the scholars, 
but the vounger pupils, were assembled about 
dinner unic, and examined what good they 
had done that day, and such as could not 
point out some act of humanity, or some 
usenil pursuit they had becnengag^ In, were 
lot allowed any dinner. 

+ 'Ihey dio not hold the mortality, but 
the transmigration of the souL 
$ This we suppose to mean man hiiiuelf, 
as not being acquainted with 


:■ 1 

a man might lipcomc a god?” He 
answered. “ dniug what is impo.ssi• 
ble for man lo dn. ' 

Ihe ciu'litli. ■■ W iiich is strongest, 
life tir death ?'■ " Kil< , ' >aiil he; “be¬ 
cause it bears .so iii.mv < mU." 

Ihe last question tltat i:e put xvas, 
“ How long is it good for man to 
live l”’ “As long,” said tin- plidn-o. 
pher, “as he dues not preter dcatii to 

life.” 

'I'hen turning to the jiulge. iu- or¬ 
dered liiin to give senlence. 'I he old 
man s.aid. “ in in> opinion tliey liaxeall 
answered one worse than ahotlicr." *' h 
this is lliy judgment," said Alexander. 
“ thou shall die lirsl." “ N<».' ri jilied 
the philosopher; “not except ton 
choose to break vour word: lor xou 
declared the man tliat answered worst 
should iirst suller.*’ 

'1 he king loaded them with presents 
ami dismissed them. After whieh lie 
sent Oiiesicritiis, a lUsciple of Dioge¬ 
nes, to the other Indian sages who 
were of most r« pulation, and Ihed a 
retired life, to ilesire them to come to 
him. Oiiesicritiis lelis us. Calainis 
treated him with great insolence and 
harshne&s, bidding him to slri)) himscli 
naked, if he desired to hear any of his 
doctrine; “ Vou .should not hear me on 
any other condition,” said he “though 
you come from Jupiter himself.” Dan- 
damis behaved with more civility; and 
when Oiiesicritiis had given him an ac¬ 
count of P)lhagoras. iiocratrs, and 
Diogene.s, lie said, “'I hey np|>ear«.d to 
him to have been men of genius, but 
to Jiavc lived vviiii too passive a regard 
to the laws.” 

Others .say, Daiidanii.s entered into 
no discourse witli the messenger, but 
only asked, “ \V hy Alexander ha<l 
taken so long a journey?” As to Ca- 
laniis, it is certain Taxilcs prevailed 
with him to go to Alexander. His true 
name was Spliincs; but because Ihey 
addressed him vvith Ihe word Colt, 
which is the Indian form of salutation, 
the Greeks called him Calaiiiis. 'I'his 
philosopher, vve are told, ))re.sented 
Alexander with a good image of his 
empire. Uc laid a dried and shrivelled 
bide before liim, and first trod upon 
the edges of it. This he did all round i 
and as be trod on one side, it slartcil 
up on the other. At la.st he tixed his 
feet on the middle, and then it lay stilL 
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ByiUU emljloni he showed him, that he 
Hhould fix iiis residence, and plant Iiis 
|)ijiu‘ij>al force in tlie lieart of his em¬ 
pire, ami nut wander to the extremities. 

Alexander spent sc\en months in 
f.illin;j down the rivers to tlie ocean. 
W’^lwn lie arrived there, he cml)arked, 
and sailed to an islan I which he called 
Seillonstis,* hnl others call it Psilloti- 
ci.s. 'Ihere he lande<I, and sacriliced 
to the j^ods. lie likewise consiilered 
the nature of llie sea and of llie coast, 
as far as it was accessible. And after 
having besought Heaven, “ Tliat no 
man might ever rca«h beyond the 
bounds of his expedition,'’ he ))rcpar* 
ed to set out on his way back., lie 
appointed Ncarchus admiral, and One- 
sicritiis chief pilot, and onlercd his fleet 
to sail round, keeping India on the 
right. With the rest of his forces he 
returned by land, through the country 
of tlie Orites ; in wliich he vvns reduced 
to such extremities, ami lost such uiiiii> 
bers of men, that he did not bring 
back from India above a fnnrtli part of 
the army he entered it with, which was 
no less than a Iniiidrcd and twenty 
thonsaiid foot, and fifteen thousand 
horse. Violent distempers, ill diet, and 
excessive heats desfrojed multitudes; 
but famine made still greater ravages. 
For it was a barren and uncultivated 
country; the natives lived miserably, 
having nothing to subsist on but u few 
bad sliccp, wliich used to feed on the 
fish thrown up by the sea; consequently 
they vvere poor, and tlieir flesh of a 
baa flavour. 

With much diflicnlty he traversed 
this couiitM’ ill sixty days, and then ar¬ 
rived in Gedrosia. There he found 
provisions in abundance; for besides 
that (he land is fertile in itself, tlie 
neighbouring princes and grandees 
supplied him. After he had given his 
army some time to refresh tliemselvcs, 
ho marched in Carmania for seven 
days in a kind of a Bacchanalian pro 
cession. His cliariot, which was very 
niagnilicent, was drawn by eiglit horses. 
Upon it was placed a lofty platform, 
where he and )iis principal friends re¬ 
velled day and night. This carriage 
Was followed by many others, some 

* Arrian calls U Cilutta. Here they first 
^bictTcd the ebbing and flowing of the saa, 
whicli surprised them not a littlZ 


covered with rich fapesfry and pur¬ 
ple hangings, and nfhers shaded vvifh 
br.anclies of tree.s fresh gathered r.nd 
fluiirishiiig. In these were the rest nf the 
kiiig’.s friends and generals, crowned 
with llower.s, ami exhilarated with wine. 

Ill tliis wlmle company (here vvas 
not to be .seen a buckler, a helmet, or 
spear; but, instead of them, cups, fla¬ 
gons, and gobicf.s. These the soldiers 
ctipjveil in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to eacli other, some a.s they' 
niarclie<l .along, and otliers seated at 
tables, which wore placed at proper 
{Ijstaiir.es on the way. 'Die whole 
country resounded with flutes, clario- 
net.s, and songs, and with the dances 
and riotous frolics of the women. This 
di.sorderly aiiil dissolute march was 
closed with a very ininiodest figure, 
and vvitli all the licentious riliaUlry of 
the Bacciiniials, as if Bacchus himself 
had been present to carry on the de- 
baucli. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal 
palace of Gedrosia, he gave his army 
time to refresh themselves again, and 
entertained them with feasLs and public 
spectacles. At one of tlicse, in which 
the choruses disputed the jirize ot 
(lancing, he appeared iiillained with 
wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crossed the theatre in his ha¬ 
bit of ceremony, and seated him.self by 
the king. The INTacedoniaiis e.vpressed 
their .satisfaction with load plaudits, 
and called out to tlie king to kiss him, 
with wliich at last he complied. 

Nearchu.s joined him again here, 
and he was so much delighted with the 
account of his voyage, that he formed 
a design to sail in person from the Eu¬ 
phrates with a great fleet, to circle the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter 
the Mediterranean by the pillars of 
Hercules; for tliis purpose he con- 
stnicted, at Tliapsacus, a number of 
vessels of nil sorts, and collected ma¬ 
riners and pilots. But tlie report oi 
tlie difliculties he had met with in hu 
Indian expedition, particularly in bis 
attack of the Malli, his great loss of 
men in the country of the Orites, and 
the supposition he would never return 
alive from tlie voyage he now medi¬ 
tated, excited his new sulnects to revolt, 
and put his generals and govcniors of 
Y>rovinces upon displaying (heir irgus- 
tiee, insolence, and avarice; in 8hOi*t» 
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tilt* whole empire was in rnmmofion. 
;tnr| ripe- for rel»«*ll:t>n. Olympics nml 
< leopafne. loai^nin^ rticaiiist Antipril.-r, 
nad seized his hereditary dfiininions. 
aiid duideel (hein hetween ihein. Olvm- 
pias tciok, Epirus, and Cleopatra. 
eedonia. 'Ihe LidiiiKH of nliirh heiiiij 
brought to Alexander, ho said, “His 
mother had cons^Jered right; for the 
.Macedonians wo-ld never licar to be 
governed by a woman.” 

In consequence of thi.s unsettled 
flfate of things, he sent Nearchus again 
to sea, having <lelermincd to carry llie 
war into the maritime provinces, .^iean- 
tirne ho inarcheri in person to chastise 
.IIS for their niiidemeniiour'). 

Oxyar'es, fme of the sons of Alndites, 
he killed uitJi liis own hand, by a 
stroke of Ids javelin. Alndites had 
laid 111 no provisions for Idiii: he had 
only collected three thousand talents in 
inoney. Upon Ids presenting this. 
Alexander haile him nlfer it to Ids 
horses; and. a.s tliev did not touch it 
he .said, Of what itse will this provi¬ 
sion now he to me ?” and iininediately 
ortlered .\bidite.s to bo taken into cus 
todv. 

'file lirst thing he did afier he entered 
I ersia, was to give this money to the 
matrons, according to the ancient cus¬ 
tom of the kings, who, upon their re¬ 
turn from any excursion to their IVr- 
niaii doniiidons, used to give every 
■woman a piece of gold. For tliis rca- 
wori, several of them, we are told, 
made it anile to return but seldom; 
and Ochii.s never di^I; he banished 
himself to save Ids money. Having 
tound the tomb of Cynis broke open, 
he put the author of tlnat sacrilege to 
ileath, though a native of Pella, and a 
person of some distinction. His name 
PoljmacIiu.s. After he had read 
the epitapli, which was in the Persian 
language, he ordered it to be inscribed 
also in Greek. It was as follows: O 
man! whosoever thou art, ANn 

WHENSOEVER THOU COMEST (POR COME 
I KNOW THOU wilt), I AM CYRUS, THE 
POUNDER OP THE PERSIAN EMPIRE* 
EVVT HE NOT THE LITTLE EARTH THAT 
COVERS »nr body. Alexander was 
miieb aflccted at these words, which 
placed before him in so strong a light 
tjifr uncertainty and vicissitude of 
ihingH. 

It was here that Calanua, after hav¬ 


ing h'Pu (iKurdcreil a little vv hile vv ilh 
the rlh.lir. ih-viivd to have Ids fum-ml 
Pile enctfd. H,» approachcl it on 
horseback, otfered up Ids prayers tu 
heaven, poured the lilialious upon him¬ 
self, cut olV part of his hair." ami threw 
It oil the lire ; and hefore lie ascended 
UH* pile, loAve oi thi* 

ans. desiring them to spciol the day in 
jollity an<l ilrinkiiig vviih the king: 
'* For I shall see him,” .said he, “ in a 
little lime at Bahylon.” So saving he 
.stretched himself upon Ihe pile, and 
covered himself up Nor did lie iiu.v«« 
at the approach of the llames. but n*- 
riiaiiied in the .same posture till he had 
Jinished hi.< sacrifice, a.-cor.ling to the 
custom of the sages of this counfrv. 
Many years after, another Jndian di.l 
the same before .Vugusliis Ca-sar at 
Alliens, whose toiiih is .shown to this 
day. ami called t/ie hidiuu'ji loinh, 
.Mexamler, as soon as he retired 
from the luncral pile, invited his frieu.ls 
ami ollicers to snpiier, and, to give hie 
to the carousal, promised that the man 
who ilraiik most should be crowned for 
his victory. Promachus drank lour 
measures of wine,t and carried ofl' the 
crown, which wa.s worth a talent, hut 
survived it only three davs. I he r. st 
ol theguo.sLs, as Chare.s tells us, drank 
to such a degree, that forty-one of lliem 
lost tlieir lives, the weather coining 
upon them exlreineiy cold iliiriiig their 
intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married 
Ins friends to Persian ladir.s. lie set 
them the example, bv taking SLitira, 
the daughter of Oarius, to wife, and 
then distributed among his principal 
ofliccrs the virgins of highest iniality. 
A.s for those IVlaccdnniaiis who had al¬ 
ready married in Persia, he made 
general entertainment in commemora¬ 
tion of their nujitial.s. It is said that 
no le&s than nine tliou.saiid guests sat 
down, and yet lie presented each with 
a golden cup for performing tlie liba¬ 
tion. Every thing else was conducted 
with the utmost magnificence ; he even 
paid oIT all their debts; insomuch that 
Uie whole expense amounted to nine 
thousand eight hundred and seventy ta 
lents. 

* As some of the hair used to be cut from 
the foichcad of victims. 

^ About fourteen quarts. The diteus was 
six pints wtn«-t^ 

it V- 
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All oilicer. who had but one eye, 
named Auti"eucs, put himself U})on 
the list of tlebtors, and [iroduccd a 
person who declared that he ivas so 
much ill his books. Alexander pai<( 
the money; but aftenvards discoveriufj 
tlie fraud, in his anger forbade him tlie 
court, and took aiTay his commission. 
I'lierc was no fault to be found with 
him as a soldier. Me bail distinguished 
himself in his youth under i^liilip, at 
the siege ol Periulhus. uhere he was 
'vouiided in the eye with a dart shot 
Irom one of the engines: and yet he 
iiouhl neither .siifl'er it to be taken out, 
nor quit the field, till he had repulsed 
the enemy, and forced them to retire 
into the town, 'rho iioor wretch couhl 
Aot bear the disgrace he had now 
brought u))nii himself; Ins grief and 
desj.air was .so great that it wa.s appre¬ 
hended he would put an end to his 
ou n life. 'I'o preieut such a catastro- 
die, the king forjmve him, and ordered 
iim to keep the inonev. 

'I'lie tliiify thousand boys, whom he 
It ft under proper masters, were now 
grouii so much, and made .so handsome 
Ml) nppcaniiire ; anil, what uas of more 
imjiortaiice, had gained such an activity 
mid addres.s in (heir cicrcises, tJiat he 
was greatly deliglitet! with them. Rut 
it wa.s lualtor of uneasiness to the Ilia- 
redoiiiatis: they were apprehensive 
that the king would have less regard 
for them. Therefore, when he gave 
the iiiN-alids their route to the sea in 
tinier to their return, the whole nnny 
considered it as an imiirious and o|>- 
ires.si\e measure: "He has availed 
tiniself.” said they, " beyonti all rea¬ 
son, (if their services, and now he 
sends them hack with (hsgmce, and 
turns them unon the haiuls of their 
country and tlieir ))urents, in a very 
dill'erent condition from that in whien 
he received them. Why does he not 
dismiss ns all? Wliy does not he reck¬ 
on all (he Macedonians incapable of 
service, now he has got tins body of 
young dancers ? Let him go with them 
and conquer the world.” 

Alexander, incensed at this mutin¬ 
ous beliaviour, loaded tliem with re¬ 
proaches ; and ordering them olT, took 
Persians for his guards, and filled up 
other oflices with them. When they 
saw Uieir king witli Uiese new atten¬ 
dants, and themselves rejected and 


spurned with dishonour, they were 
greatly humbled. They lamented their 
fate to each other, and were almost 
frantic with jealousy and anger. At 
last, coming to themselves, they re- 
paircil to (he king's lent, without ann.s. 
in one thin garment only; and with 
tears and lamentations delivered them¬ 
selves up to liis vengeance; desiring 
he would treat them as ungrateful ineit 
deserv ed. 

He was softened with their com- 
]ilaiu(s,but ivould not appear to hearken 
to (hem. They stooil two days and 
night.s, bemoaning themselves in this 
manner, and calling for their dear ma.s- 
ter. I'he third day he came out to 
them ; and when he saw their forlorn 
condition, he wept a long fiiuc. Alter 
a gentle rebuke for (heir misbehaviour, 
he coiulcscended to converse with them 
ill a free manner; and such a.s were 
unlit for service he sent over with mag- 
niliccnt [ire.scnts. At (he saim; lime, 
he signified his pleasure to Anti])atcr, 
that at all ]mblie diversions they should 
have the most hnnournlile seats in the 
theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers 
(here ; and (hat (lie children of those 
who had lost their lives in his service, 
should have their fathers’ pay continu¬ 
ed to them. 

When he came to Ecbatniia in Me¬ 
dia, and bad despatched (he most ur¬ 
gent aflairs, be emiilnyed himself again 
in the celebration of games and otia-i’ 
public solemnities ; for which purpose 
three thousand artificers, lately arrived 
from Greece, were very serviceable to 
him. Rut unfortunately Hephaistiun 
fell sick of a fever in the midst of this 
festivity. As a young mnu nud a sol¬ 
dier, he could not bear to be kept to 
strict diet; and taking tlic opportunity 
to dine when his iiliysician Glaucus 
was gone to the tlieafre, he ate a roast¬ 
ed fowl, and drank a flagon of wino 
made as cold os possible; in conse¬ 
quence of which he grew' worse, and 
died a few days after. 

Alexander’s grief on this ocoasioa 
exceeded nil bounds. He immediately 
ordered the horses and mules to b(} 
shorn, that the^ might have their sliare 
in tlie mourning, and with the same 
view pulled down the battlements of 
the neighbouring cities. The poor 
physiciem he crucified. He forbade- 
Uie flute and all other music in lus cnui|> 
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for a long tiinf. ITiis continued till he 
received an <»mc le from Jupiter Ani- 
n)on, which enjoined him to revere 
Hephtestioii, and sacrifice to him as a 
demi-god. After this he sought to re¬ 
lieve his sorrow by hunting, or ntlher 
bv war for his game were men. In 
lliis cxpetlifion he conquered the Cus- 
s%ans, and put all that were come to 
years of puberty to the sword ; thi.s he 
railed a sacrilice to the manes of He- 
phtestion • 

He designed to lay out ten thousand 
taleiit-s upon his tomb and the monu¬ 
mental oriiaineiifs, and (hat tiie «ork. 
rnanshJp. as >%ell as design, siiould ex¬ 
ceed the e.xpense, great as jf was. He 
therefore desired to ha\e St:..sirnjres 
lor his arcliitert, whose gi-niiis [irornised 
a hri|)j)Y boldne.ss and gnindeur ill et'ery 
thing that lie planned. 'I'his \>as the 
man uho had inhl him. soinu time bi'- 
lore. that Mount Adios, in Thraee. 
was most capable ot lieing ent into a 
Innnaii ligure; and that if he had but 
Jus orders, he woiihl convert it into a 
Klatne lor him. the most lasting and 
coris^jii.-iious in the world: a statue, 
which should have n city with ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants in his left hand, and 
a river that llowed to the sea with a 
strong current in hl.s right. He ilid 
not, however, embrace that proposal, 
though at that time he busied hitii.seif 
with his architects in contriving aiul 
laying fiut even more absurd and ex- 
pcii.sive de.signs. 

As he was advancing totvards IJa- 
bylon, Ncarchus, who was returned 
from hi.s expedition on the ocean, and 
come up the ICiiplinitcs, declared, he 
Jiad lieeii applied to by some Chal- 
«|«ans, who were strongfy of opinion 
that Alexander should not enter Raby- 
Ion; but he slighted the waniiug and 
continued hU march. Upon his ap¬ 
proach to the walls he saw a great 
number of crows 6ghtiiig, some of 
winch Jell down dead at his feet. Soon 
after this, being informed that Apollo- 
dorus, governor of Babylon, had sa- 
enheed, in order to consult the gods 
concerning him, be sent for Pytha¬ 
goras, the diviner; and, os he did not 
deny the fact, asked him how the cit- 
traifs of the victim appeared; Pytha¬ 
goras answered, the liver was wiUiout 
head ; “A terrible presage, indeed •” 
•lid Alexander. He let P>tiiagoni« 


go with impunity; but by this time 
he was sorry he had not listcneil to 
Ncarrluis. lie live<l niostlv in his 
pavilion, without (he wrdl.-<,’and ili- 
verted him.-><lf wiili .soiling up and 
down the Kujihrat. s ; for (here hod 
happeiieil .scvend cttlu r ill i.mens (bo 
iiiiu li di.stitrbed liim: on** of tlu-largest 
Latulsomost iitins tlira uitp k» iit 
HI ^hvlon. >>as riltnrktMl autl kit ked 
to <lcalh by:in a.ss ; oiu ho .stripped 
lor the ri-rrc.-.hment of oil. and toploy at 

boll: alter (lus <li\ersioii v\:is ovtT j|u 

>ouiig inenwl.oi.|a>cd willihim, going 
f >ietrhljis rlot!ii*i Ijclirltt a man 

silence iin In^ (hniue. dr< s. 4 - 
ed in (he rovol r..br.s. with (lie diadem 
upon bis liead '1 lie\ demond.-d u bo he 
wa-s, and itw.xso long time before he 
uoiild answer;r.l la.st.eoimugloliimsel!. 
bo said, ^ly name is 1 )iiiij} nIu-s, and I 
nrn a native oi iMcs.>eiie ; ujiuii a cri- 
inmal process against me, I li-jt the 
place, and eiiibarkeil for Balwhm; 
there I have been kept a long tinm in 
chains; but this day (he god Serapis 
appeared (o me am) broke my ciiaiiis, 
alter which he conducted me hither, 
and ordered mo to put on this robe and 
diadem, and sit here in silence.” 

After the man ha<| (hu.s explained 
hiUKSelf Alexander, by the a.lvice of 
his sooth-sayers, pnt him to ileath. But 
the anguish of his mind incrcaseij; on 
one liaiid, he nlnin.st despaired ol‘ the 
succours of heaven, and on the other 
distrusted his friends. He wa.s luosl 
alrairtol Anlipaler and his sons; one 
ol which, named lolaiis,* was bis ciiii- 
bearer, (he other, named I'ltssander, 
was lately arrived (i-oni Mticedoiiui. 
and happening (o see some barba- 
naiis prostnite themselves before the 
King, like a man accustomed only to 
the Grecian manners, and n stranger 
to such a sight, he hurst out into a loud 
Alexander, enraged at the 
alTront, seized liim by (he Iinir, ami 
with both hands dashed his hcn<l ugoinst 
the wall. Cossander afterwards at¬ 
tempted to vindicate his father against 
Ills accusers: which greatly irritateil the 
king. “ Uliat is this talk of thine?* 
said he, ** Dost thou think that men 
who had sullered no iimiry, would 
come so far to bring a lalse charge T* 


* Arrian «nil Curdus call hiut 
Flutarcb aaJU >>■«»•» /c*/a«. 
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“ 'riu'ir comin" so far,*’ replied Cas- 
Kander. “ is an ar'^iiinent that the rharfje 
is ral.-.e. because they are at a distance 
from tliose who are able to contradict 
thi'ni.*’ At this Alexamler smiled, and 
sai<l. “ 1 liesc are some of Aristotle's 
sonhisms, wliicli make e(|tia!ly for either 
side of the (piestion ; but be assured 
I will make muj repent it, if these 
men have had the least injustice done 
tliein.” 

This, and other menaces, left .such 
n terror u|)»)n Cassamler, and made .so 
instill^ an impression upon his mind, 
that many jear.s after, when kin^ of 
Maecdon. and master of all Greece, 
ns lie ^vas walkinfj about at Delplii, 
and takiii'; a view of the .statues, the 
sudden sif^hl of that of Alexander is 
said to have struck tiiin uith such hor¬ 
ror that he trembled all over, and it 
was with dillicnlly he recovered of the 
^iddiiu-.ss it caused in his brain. 

When Alexander had once fjiven 
himself up to .superstition, his mind 
was so preyed upon by vain fears and 
anxieties. tl».it lie turned the lea.sl inci¬ 
dent. ivhieli was anything stranj(e and 
out of the way, into a .si<jn ora prodigy. 
The court swnnnetl uith sacrilicers, 
purifiers, and prognosticators ; they 
were all to be seen exercising their 
talents there. So true it is, that thongli 
the disbelief of religion, and contempt 
of (lungs divine, is a great evil, yet 
tnHierslition is a greater ; for ns water 
gams upon low grounds, so supersti¬ 
tion prevails over a dejected mind, and 
tills it with fear and folly. Tliis was 
entirely Alexander's casc. However, 
upon the receipt of some oracles con¬ 
cerning Hcphtcslion, from tlie god he 
commonly consulted, he gave a tnice 
to his sorrows, and employed himself 
in festive sacrifices and entertain¬ 
ments. 

One day, after he had given Near- 
chiis a sumptuous treat, he went, ac¬ 
cording to custom, to refresh himself 
in the bath, in order to retire to rest: 
but in the meantime Medius came ana 
'nvited iiim to take part in a carousal, 
and he could not deny him. Tliere he 
drank all that night and the next day, 
till at last he found a fever coming 
upon him; it did not, however, seize 
him as he was drinlung Uie cun of 
Hercules, nor did he find a sudden 
pain in nis back, as if it had been 


pierced with a spear. Tliese are cir 
cnm-stance.s invented by writers, who 
thought the catastrophe of so noble a 
tragedy should be sometliing afl’enting 
and extraordinary. Aristobolns tells 
us, that in the rage of Ins fever, and 
the violence of his thirst, he took a 
<lranght of wine, which threw him intc 
a frenzy, and that he died the thirtieth 
of tlic month Ducsiun, June. 

But in his journals the account of 
his .sickness is as follows:—“ On the 
eighteenth of the moiitli Da:.sius, finding 
the fever upon him, he lay in his bath¬ 
room. The next day, after lie had 
bathed, he removed into his own cham- 
l)er, and played many hours with iMe- 
diuji at dire; in the evening he bnthe<l 
again, and after ha\ing sacrificed to 
tin* gods, he ate his supper; in the 
night the fever returned: the twentieth 
he also bathed, and after tlic customary 
sat riiice, s.at in the bath-room, and di¬ 
verted himself with hearing Nearchus 
toll the .story of his voyage, and all 
that was most observable with respect 
to the orean: the twenty-first was spent 
in the same manner, the fever in¬ 
creased, and he had a very bad night 
the Iwenty-.second, the fever was vio¬ 
lent ; he ordered his bed to be re¬ 
moved, and placed by the great bath ; 
there he talked to Iiis generaKs about 
the vacancies in )iis army, anil desired 
they might be filled up w itii experienced 
officers ; the twenty-fourth he was 
much worse; he cho.se, however, to 
be carried to assist at the sacrifice; he 
likewise gave orders, that the principal 
officers of the army should wait witliin 
the court, and the others keep watch 
all night without; the twenty-fifth, be 
was removed to his palace, on (he 
other side of the river, where he slept 
a little, but the fever did not abate, 
and when his generals entered the 
room he was speechless; he continued 
so the day following. Tlic Mace¬ 
donians, by tills lime, thinking he was 
dead, came to the gates with great 
clamour, and threatened the great 
officers in such a manner, that they 
were forced to admit them, and suffer 
them alt to pass unarmed by the bed- 
aide. On me twenty'-seventh, Python 
and Seleucus were sent to the temple 
of Serapis, to inquire whetlier they 
should carry Alexander thither, and 
the deity ordered that they alioiud no^ 
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remove liim. Tlie hvcufy-triglitli intlie 
evening lie die*!.” '1 Jiese parliciilurs 
are taken almost word for word from 
Ins flifiry. 

There was no suspicion of poison 
at the time of liLs death ; but six years 
after. («e are tcdd) Olympias, upon 
some iiilonnation, put a nuiubor of 
people to tleath, and ordered tin* re¬ 
mains of lolas, who was supposed to 
have given him the draught, to be dug 
out ol the gra%e. Those who say 
Aristotle advisetl Antipafer to sncli a 
horrid dee»l, and fiirmslied him with 
Uie poison he sent to R.ibylon, ailegs 
one Agnothemi-s as their author, nho 
IS pretended to have hail the informa¬ 
tion from king Antigonns; they add, 
that the poison was a water of a cold 
and deadly <pia!ity,* which distils from 
a rock 111 the territory of Nonacris; 
and that tliey receive it as they would 
do so many dew^lrops, and keep in an 
H 8 S s hool; its extreme coldness and 
acrimony being such, that it makes iu 
way through all other vessels. 'I’he 
genendity, liowever, look upon llie 
story of the poison as a mere fable; 
and they have tliis strong argument in 
their favour, that though, on account 
of the disputes which the great ollicers 
were engaged in for many days, the 
body lay iinembalined, in a sultry 
place, it had no sign of any such taint, 
Init continued fresh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and 
tlierefore, had great attention paid her 
by the Macedonians; but being ex¬ 
tremely jealous of .Slatira, si le laid a 
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snare for her h> a forged letter, as 
from Alexander; an.I haviii.r b> Hjjg 
means got her into her j.ourr. she sa- 
crihced both her and her s,>ter. and 

slie hik'd up with earth. IVrdico.'Ls wa.s 
her accomphee in this nnirder; in- 
deed, he IikI now the jirimipaJ 
jiower. which he exercised m the name 
ol Aridii-ns, whom he treated nuher 
as a screen tiian tis a king. 

Ari.la:iis was the son of Philip, by a 
courtesan, naine.l Pinluma, a woman 
ol low birth. Uis delicicmy ill iiinler- 
staniling waslhe conserjuence ol a dis¬ 
temper m winch neither nature nor ac¬ 
cident had any share; for it Is .said. 

there was something amiable and great 

m him when a hoy, wbia, Olviupius 

perceiving gave him |,o(ioi.s that dis¬ 
turbed Ins brain.T 


Hence It was called the Sl^ifian 
Honacris was a dtv of Arcadia 


.■t Pot'rails of the same person, taken at 
difltrcnt periods of life, Uiough they difiVr 
gn-aily from each other, retain a rvbctuhlanco 
upon the w hole; and so it U in general with 
Uie characters of men ; but Alexander seems 
to be an exception, for nothing can admit of 
greater dLssimilarily than that which cniered 
mto his disposition at diflerent limes, and in 
diflerciii circumstances; he was brave and I 
pusillanimous, merciful and cruel, modest 1 
and vain, abstemious and luxuiious, rational 
and superstitious, iwlitc and overbearing 
politic and imprudent; nor were these 
changes casual or tcinporary ; the style of 
kis chaiacicr underwent a total revolution, 
and he passed from virtue to vice in a regular 
and progressive manner, fllnnificencc and, 
pndc were the only charactcrisUcs that never \ 
lorftook hini. If iherc were any vice of which 
be wts incapable, it was avarice; if aov 
vutue. V waa hutnliltj* - ^ 
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When S^lla had made himself ma.s(cr 
of Koine,he endeavoured to l>nn" 
(’a*sar to rcpti(Uate Cornelia, dan^jhter 
to (anna one of tlie late tyrants ; and 
flmlinj; lie could not elfect it cither by 
hopes or fears,f he conliscaled her 
dowry. Indeed, Ca'sar, as a relation 
to iSIarins, was naturally an enemy to 
Sylla. Old IMariiis had married Julia, 
Caesar's aunt, an<l theufore young 
iVlarius, the son he had oy her, was 
Caesar’s cousin german. At lirst Sylla, 
amidst the vast number of proscrip¬ 
tions that engaged hi^ attention, over¬ 
looked tills enemy; but Caesar, not 
content with escaping so, presented 
himself to the people as a candidate 
for the priesthood,t though he wo- not 

* Sonic imagine that the beginning of this 
Li^o id lost; but if they look back to the in¬ 
troduction to the Life of Alexander, that no¬ 
tion will vanish. 

^ Cesar would not make such a sacrifice 
to the dictator as Piso had done, who, at his 
command, divorced his wife Annio. Pompey, 
too, for the sake of SyUa's alliance, repudia¬ 
ted Antistia. 

$ Ca;sar had the priesthood before Sylla 
^as dictator. In the seventeenth year of hU 
■gc, he broke his engagement to^CkissuUa, 
though she was of a consular and opulent 
family, and raarried Cornelia, the daughter 
of Cinna, by whose interest, and that of Ma¬ 
rius, he was created Flamen Dialia at Priest 
of Jupiter. Sylla, when absolute master of 
Home, (nsletea on his divorcing Cornelia, 


yet come to years of maturity. Sjlls 
exerted his inllueiice acaiiist him. and 
he miscarried. 'I'iie dirintonnfterwardti 
thought of having him taken oiT, and 
when some said, there was no need to 
put such a boy (o death, he answerer!, 
“their sagacity was small, if they did 
not in that boy .see many Marius’s. 

This saying being reported (o (3a'sar, 
he concealcu himself a Vng time, wan¬ 
dering upAftiid down ill the country of 
(lie tSabines. Amidst his movements 
from house to house he fell sick, and 
on tliat account was forced to be car¬ 
ried ill a litter. The soldiers employed 
by Sylla to search those parts, and 
drag the proscribed persons from tlieir 
retreats, one night fell in with him; 
but Cornelius, wlio commanded there, 
was prevailed on by a bribe of two ia> 
Tents to let him go. 

He then hastened to sen, and sailed 
to Bithynia, where be sought protection 
of Nicomedes* the king. His stay, 
however, with him was not long. He 
re-embarked, and was taken, near tlio 
isle of Pharmaciisa, by pirates, who 
were masters of that sea. onu blocked 
up all the passages witll* a* number of 
galleys and other vessels. They asked 
him only twenty talents for his ransom. 
He laughed at their demand, as Uie 
consequence of their not knowing *faim, 

and, upon hU refusal, deprived him of that 
offioa. SusTjiw. in Julio. 


I 
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•ami prouiLsfd the«i» lilty lalonts. 'ro 
rais(' tilt* money he tlsspaedieil In* 
>cfij)le tlirti-rent cities, am! in Ihn 
ineantinie remained witli onlv one Ineml 
nni! tno attcnd.'uits amniiK tliese CiJici- 
oiis, who considered murder as a triHe. 
Ca.‘sar, however, lield them in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever 
he went to slee^). and order them to 
keep silence. Dnis he lived among 
them Ihirty-eiglit days, as if they liarj 
heen his giiartls, rather than his keep¬ 
ers, Perleetly fearless and secure, he 
joined in their flu ersioiis. and took 
Ills exercises among them, lie wrote 
pjieins and onifions, anil rehearsed 
them to these pinites; and when they 
expresseil no adiniralion, he ealh*^ 
tliem dunces and barbarians. Nav. he 
often tli#’?ft'ned to crucify them. They 
were deliglilcfl with these frge<hnu.i, 
svhieh they ifiijnited to his frank and 
facetious vein. Hut as .soon as the 
money w;is brought from Miletus, and 
he had recovered ids liberty, he manned 
some vessels in the jmrt'of .Miletu.s.* 
in order to attack these corsairs. lie 
found them still lying at anchor by the 
island, took must f>l (hem, together 
with the money, and iinprisoitcd (hem 
at Pergamus. After which, he applied 
to Junius, who then commanded in 
Asia, beruiisc to him, as iiraitor, it be¬ 
longed to punish them. Juidiis having 
an eye upon the money, which wa.s a. 
considerable sum, demurred about the 
matter; and Ciesnr, perceiving his in¬ 
tention, returned to I*«Tg:umis, and cru¬ 
cified all the prisijtier.s, as he ha<l often 
threatened (e do at Phaniiacusa, when 
th / took mm to be in ^esl, 

iVlien the power ol Sylla came to 
te upon tlie decline, Ca;.siir's friend^ 
|)resse<l him to return to Koroe. Hut 
hrst he .went to lihodes, to study un. 
<Jcr Apollonius, the sou of Molo,t 'vlio 

• Dacier reads AfeUu, which was one of 
the Cyclades, but does not toention his ou- 
thority. 

t It should be Apolloniut Jt/ofo, not 
Apollonius tlic son of Alolo. According to 
Suetonius, had studied under him at 

Motne before this adventure of the pirates. 
Dius far Dacier and Ituauld; and other cri¬ 
tics say the same. Yet Strabo (L xiv. p. 656, 
WO, tells us, Mo]o and Apollonius were 
two didcrent men. He afHrmi that they were 
both uatives of Alabanda, a city of Casia; 
tliat they were both scholan of Jileaaclca (he 


taught rhetoric ttiere with i;ren( renu- 
latinn. and was a man of irroproaiha- 
blc manners, ( icero aL>o was one of 
hi-s schf'lars. (';i->ur is sanl to ha%'e 
Imd- I lappy cnle Ills tV<Mn naftirc for a 
.public spt-akcr, nml lie did not want 
an arnb.tiiui toculinjito iluin, so tUot 
umloubtrdly lie was llie second onitor 
in Koine ; and be inik'lit have been the 
first, had he not mtlier clioscn the pre¬ 
eminence ill arms. Tims lie never rose 
to that pif< li ol eloqiteiict* to ubicli liis 
poners ivoub) liave brought turn, lieiriff 
in those wars and polilieal iiv 
trij^ijcs which at last trained him the 
empire. Hence it was, that safterwards 
m Ins uhieh he wre^te in an¬ 

swer to a book of Cicero's, he <lcsinnl 
Ins readers Not to expect in tlie ner- 
finnaiirc of a miJilarv man tlje stvfe of 
a complete <irator, who ha<| bestowed 
all his time upon .siirli Ktiulies/' 

Upon lii.s return to Itoim*, he im¬ 
peached Oolahella for niisdetneatioiirs 
III his Kovernment, and many eities 
of Oreece supported the char;re bv 
their evidence. Dolabella Svas neqnit- 
ted. (’ersar, howeverriii acknouled^- 
nieiit of tlie readiness ^Greece had 
shown to serve him, assisted her in hei 
pro.secution of Kuhlitis Antonins for 
corruption. T|je cause was brought 
he l ore Man us Luctilliis, pr^tor of 
Macedonia ; and Ckvsar pleaded it in 
so powerful a manner, that tlic defeih 
d^it was forced^ to ajipeni to the tri¬ 
bunes of the people; alleging, that lie 

AlabaadiAn; and Uiat they both 
iho «auu* iitt at Ithodcs^ though iVloIo wcnl 
th idler later than Apulloaius. Cicero like¬ 
wise icrnis to distinguish them, calling the 
one Molo^ and the other Apollonius die Ala- 
bandian, especially in Ins lirst book Dc Ora* 
(orgy where he ipu^oduccs Antoni us speak¬ 
ing of him tlniH : For this odc thing 1 al¬ 
ways liked Apollonius the Alnbondaao; 
though he taught for money, he did not suf¬ 
fer any whom he iliought incapable*of mak¬ 
ing a ligurc os orators to lose ihcir time and 
labour with him, but sent them homo, exm 
horling them to apply tbcmsGlves to Uiat art 
for vihich they were, in his opinion, best 
qualified. 

To solve thb difficulty, we are willing to 
suppose, *Tith Kuauld, tliat tlicre wen^ tw« 
Molq's, coicmporaries ; for the testimonies of 
Suetonius (in Coarc, c. 4.) an|} of Quintilian 
(InsUtut. k xii. c. CA tJiat Cssar and Ciccco 
were pupils to Apollonius Molo, can ncYcs 
bo ovenvl^t^ 

. ^ 
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«^5is not nj)r)n equal terms with the 
i»reeks \u CJret'ce. 

The eloquence he showed at Rome 
in defendiiifj persons impeaehed, gain¬ 
ed him a considerable interest, and his 
engaging address and conversation car- 
Tied the hearts of tlie people. For lie 
had a condescension not to be expected 
front so vonng a man ; at the .same lime 
(he Ireedoni of his table and the mag¬ 
nificence ol his expense gradually in¬ 
creased Ins power, and brought him 
into die administration. Those ulio 
envied Inm imagined that his re¬ 
sources woiiiasqon (hil, and tlierefore, 
fit first, niaile Iii'lit of his poi)uIarilv, 
considerable as it wa.s. Rut when it 
was grown to such a hciglit IhaMt was 

scarce jiossible to demolish it, and had 

a i)Iain tendency to the ruin of the con¬ 
stitution, they found out, when it was 
1 too late, tliat no beginnings of things, 
i however small, are to be neglected : 

S hecaii.se continuance makes them great; 
P-aiid the very contempt lliev are hehl in 
gives fliein opporliinily to gain (hat 
strength which ennnot bo resistoii. 

C-icero stems to he the first who sus¬ 
pected sometJiing formidable from the 
IJatfcriiig calm of Ca-sars political con- 
duct, and saw deep and dangerous de¬ 
signs under (he smiles pfliis benignity. 

1 perceive,” said the omtor, “an in¬ 
clination lor tyranny in all he projects 


and executes ; but^ on the other hamL 
TfUen 1 see him adjusting his liair with 
so much exactness, a^d scratching lus 
head with one huger, I can hardly tliiuk 
that such a man can conceive so vast 
and fatal a design as the destruction of 
the Konian coininonwealtli.” This 
however, was an observation made at 
a much later period than that we are 

Upon. 

The first proof he had^f the afTec- 
non of the people was when lie obtain¬ 
ed a triuunesliip in the army before his 
mmpehtor Caius PopUius. The second 
fas more remarkable: it w as on occa- 
iiou of his pronouncing from the ros¬ 
trum the funeral oration of his aunt 
Ju la, the wife of Marius, in which he 

Aw? ^ justice to her virtue. 
At the same time he had tlie hardiness 
^ produce the images of Marius. 
CM. had not been seen before during 
8 admihistratiou ; Marius and aH 
his adherents having been declared 
enemies to the state. Upon this came 


began to raise a clamour againsf Ciesar 
b^the) were soon silenced liy ilu- ac* 
dilations and plaudits of fh.- p» c.|,le, 
ex]>ressiiig their admiration of his cou¬ 
rage ill bringing the honours of Marius 
again to light, after so long a siippres. 
sion, and raising them, as it w ere, from 
the shades below. 

It had long been the custom in 
itoine, lor the aged women to have fu- 
ncral panegyrics, but not the young. 
Ca-sar first broke ihroiigh it, by pro¬ 
nouncing one for his own wile, who 
died 111 her prime. 'I'his contributed to 
lix iiiiii m the aflcctions of the people: 
they synpalhlzed with him, and con.si- 
cicruu liitn a man ol great gooclrialure, 
and one who had (he social duties at 
heart. 

After the funeral of his w ife, he went 
out qusKstor into Spain with^ Antisfiiis 
Veter Oie praetor, whom he honoured 
nil Ills hlc alter; and when he came to 
be prictor himself, he acknowledged 
the favour by taking Veter’s son for his 
qiuestor. \V hen ihut commission was- 
e.\pired, he took Pompeia to his third 
«lie ; having a daughter by his first wife 
Cornelia, whom he afterwards married 
to PoiDpey the Great. 

iMauy people, who observed Iiis prodi¬ 
gious expense, thought he was purclias 
iiig Q^liorl^ tr<itisii*iii honour ilcftr^ 
but, ill fact, lie gaining ihr grealei^r 
thnigs he cotihl aspire to, at a small* 
price. He is said to have been a thou¬ 
sand three hundred talents in debt be- 
forc he got any public emjrloymeiit. 
>V hen he had the bMiperinteiidence of 
the Appian Itoail, he laid out a great 
, deal of his own money ; and whew 
ajdile, he not only exhibited tliree 
hundred and lweid^ pair of ghidiators. 
but in the other diversions of tlie thea¬ 
tre, in the proce.ssions and public ta¬ 
bles, he i'nr outshone the most anihiti- 
ous that had gone before him. 'i'iiese 
thpigs alfached the people to him so 
strongly Ihot every one souglit for neiv^ 
honours and employments, to recom 
pense lus generosity-. 

*1 /actions ill the state i 

that of i>ylla, which was the strongest; 
and that of Manus, wjiich was in a 
broken and low condition. Ceesar's 
study was to raise and revive the latter 
in pursuance of wliicU inteiition, when* 


i 


* Veil. Paterculus ii. 4,3. 
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hu» exhibitioii^, as aM<ile, were in the 
higliest rei)iila(ioii, lie caiisetl new 
images ol Alariiis to be pruatelv made 
together with a representation’ of !iis 
victories ailorned with trophies, ;uid 
one night placed tliein in the capitol. 
Next morning tliese Hgures were seen 
glistening w ith gold, of tlie mf*st exejni- 
sile workmanship, and bearing inscrip¬ 
tions, wlin li declared tlieiii the achieve¬ 
ments <d‘ .Marius against the Citnbri. 
'I'he spectators were astonished at the 
boldness of the man who erected them ; 
nor was it dilhcnlt to know who he 
was. 'Hie re])ort spread with the in¬ 
most rapiditv, and the whole city as¬ 
sembled to see them. Some exclaimed 
that Cajsar plaiiily aflected (he lyrannv , 
by openly producing those lionolirs 
which the Ijius had coiideiiiiuMl to <iark« 
ness and oblivion; this, they said, was 
done to make a trial of (he p. ople, 
whom he had prepared by bis raresse.s, 
whether they woiihl sufli r themselves 
to be entirely caught by his venal bene- 
laction.s, luid let biin play njion (hem, 
and make what innovations he pleased ; 
on the other hand, the partisans of 
JVlanus eiieoiiraging each other, ran to 
the ca])iiol in va.st mimbers, and made 
It echo with their jilardit.s. Some of 
them even wept for joy, at the sight of 
Mariiis’s countenance. 'J'Jiey be.stowed 
the highest encomiums upon C'a*sar, 
and declared he vva.s the only rcdatioii 
worthy ol that great man. 

The senate was a.sseinblcd on (he oc- 
casion, and Tutaliiis (’atulus. a man 
of Uie greatest reputation in Koine 
rose and accused Ca-sar. In his .sjieech 
against him \va.s this memorable ex¬ 
pression, “ ^ oil no longer attack the 
commonwealth by mines but by open 
battery." Caesar, bowever, defemted 
bis cause so well that the senate gave 
It for him : and his admirers still more 
clateil, desired him to keep up a .spirit 
of enterprise, for he miglit gain every 
thing with the consent of the people, 

and easily become the first man in 
Kome. 

Amidst these transactions, died Me- 
(ellus, the principal ponUff. The office 
nas solicited by Isauricus and Catulus 
two of the most illustrious men m 
Koine, and of the greatest interest ia 
the senate; nevertheless, Ca:sar did 
not give place to them, but presented 
kmiself to the people as u candidate 
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The prctciitioiiH and prospects of 
the conipctitor* seemed almost eijual, 
and Catuhi<, more uneasy than the 
othersiimh-rthc uncertainly of success, 
on account ol his superior dignity, sent 
privately to (’a*sar. ami olfere’d him 
large sums, on condition that he would 
deskst from his high pursuit ; but he 
answered, “lie would r.ilher borrow 
still larger sums to carry his election.” 

When (he day of election caiiie, 
Ca'sars mother attended him to (he 
door, with her eyes bathed in tears, lie 
embraced her and sahl. “ My d. ar 
mother, you will see me this <lay citlier 
chief pontilf or an exile.” 'I'here 
never was anything more strongly 
contested; (he .suifrages, however, 
gave It for Ca'sar. 'I he senate and 
Olliers of the jirineijial citizens, were 
greatly alarmeil at this success; (hey 
apprehended that he would now push 
the people into all manner of licenlious- 
nes.s and misrule. ^I’herefore, Pi.so 
and Catulus blamed Cicero much for 
sparing Cu-.sar, wlien Cutilines con- 
spirurv gav'e him an opportunity to take 
him oil. Catiline, whose intention was 
not so mneh to make alterations in the 
constitution, as entirely to subvert it, 
and throw nil into confusion, upon 
some slight suspicions appearing 
against him, (piitted Home belore (he 
whole vva.s iinniv died; but he left be¬ 
hind him Lentuliis and Cethegus to 
conduct (he conspiracy vvithin die city. 

Whetlier Ciu.sar privatedy «-nrou- 
ragi'd and support*, d tlieiii is tinei rtain ; 
what is universally agreed iijiuii is this: 

1 he guilt ol those (wo con.spirators 
clearly aj.pearing. Cicero, lui consul, 
look the .sense of the senators, as to 
the jiunishmeiit that .should be inlHctcd 
njmn them ; and they all gave it for 
death, till it came to Carsar's turn, who, 
in a studied speech, represented “ 'I’hat 
it seemed neither agreeable Ut justice,* 
nor to the custom.s of their coiiiitry, to I 
put men of (heir birth and dignity (o' 
dealli, without an open trial, except in 
case of extreme necessity ; but that 
they should ntther be kept in prison, 
in any of the cities of Italy that Cicero 
might pitch upon, till Catiline waa 
subdued; and then the senate might 
lake cognizance of the crimes of each 
conspirator in full peace, and at (heir 
leisure.” 

As there appeared souieUiing hniuaue 
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in fill!? opinion, and if was powcrfiillv 
♦Mjforcod by the nra(«)r, tliosp wlio ria\ e 
til. ir \oicos oru-rwaril.s, and even many 
who liad declared lor the other side oY 
the qneslion came info if. IJnt Ca(o 
and Catnins carried if for ileafh. (’ato, 
in a severe speech against (lie opinion 
of Ca*sar, scrupled not to declare his 
suspicions of inm ; and this, with other 
arguments, had so inucli uelglit that 
the two conspirators were delivered to 
the executioner; nay, as C«esar was 
going out o( the senate-lioiise, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's 
person, ran upon him with their ilniwn 
swonls ; but we an* told that Curio 
covereil him with his gown, and so 
earned him od; and that Cicero him- 
sell. when the young men looked at 
him fur a nod of consent, refused if, 
eifher out of fear of the people, or be- 
cause ho thought the killing him ui^ust 
and unlawful. If this was true, I 
kiKiw not «hy Cicero did not mention 
It in the history of his consulship ; ho 
was blamed, however, afterwards, for 
not availing liimsell of so good an op- 
porliinity as ho then had. ami for being 
iiilliioncecl by his fears of (he people, 
who were indeed strongly alfneliecT to 
Cmsar, lor a few days after, when 
Cicsar entered the senate, ami endea¬ 
voured to clear himself of the .nuspi- 
cions he lay under, his defence was re¬ 
ceived witli indignation and loud re¬ 
proaches; and as they sat longer than 
usual, the people beset the house, and 
with violent outcries demanded Crosar, 
absolutely insisting on his being dis¬ 
missed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insur- 
reefioii of the indigent populace, wlio 
wore loreinosf in all seditions, and who 
Jiad (i.y*d their hopes upon Cmsar, per- 
uaded the senate to order a distribu¬ 
tion of bread-corn among them every 
montli, which added five millions five 
hundred thousand drachmas to the 
e.xpense of tiie stale.* This expedient 
certainly obviated the present danger, 
ly seasonably reducing the power of 
C;esar, who was now prastor elect, 
and more lormidable on (hat account 
Cesar's prmtorsiiip was not pro- 
■ihictivc of any trouble, to tlic common- 
wealth, but that year there happened 
a disagiecable event in his own famUy. 

* But tbif distribution did not continue long. 


yiero was a young patrician, namce 
1 ubJms ( iodius, ol great I'orlinie ana 
clisliiiguislied eloquence, but at tlie 
same lime one of the foremost among 
the VICIOUS and the profligate. This 
man entertained a passion for Pompeia, 
(.msar s wile, nor did she discounte¬ 
nance it. Put the women's apartment 
w.as so narrowly observed, and all the 
steps of Pompeia so mueh attended to 
by .-\urelia, Ca*sar'.s mother, wlio was 
a w oman of great virtue and prudence, 
that it was diflicult and hazardous fo 
them to liave an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans 
worship, there is one the}' call Jiona 
Ih-a, f/tc good ^rodtlcss, as the Greek.s 
have one they call Gyncccea, the pa¬ 
troness of the Komen. The Phrygians 
claim her as the mother of their king 
Mi'las; the Romans say, she was a 
Gryad, and wife of Faunus; and (he 
Greeks assure us, she is that mother of 
Ijacehiis, vvlio.se name is not to be ut- 
tereil. I*or this reason, the women, 
when they keep her festival, cover 
their letiLs with vine bnmehes; ami 
according to the fable, a sacred dragon 
ucs at the feet of the goddess. No 
man is allowed to be present, nor even 
to be in the house at the celebration of 
her orgies. j\Iany of the ceremonies 
the women llien perform by tliemselve.^ 
are said (o be like (hose in the feasts of 
Orpheus. 

When the annivor.sary of the festival 
comes, the consul or prailor (for it is at 
(he house of one of them it is kept) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. 

1 I'r liaving (he house to 

liersclL decorates it in a proper man¬ 
lier; the mysteries are performed in 
the night; and the whole is spent in 
music and play. Pompeia this year was 
directress of the feast. Clodius, wlio 
was yet a beardless youth, thought he 
might pass m women's apparel undis- 
covered, and liaving taken the garb 
and instruments of a female musiciani 
perfectly resembled one. He found 
the door open, and was safely intro- 
duced bv a maid-servant who knew the 
^ before to teil Pompeia; 
and as she stayed a considerable time. 
Llodius durst not remain where she left 
pim, but wandering about the great 
liou!«, endeavoured to avoid the lights. 
At last, Aurelia’s woman fell in with, 
Dim, and supposing she spoke to a 
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oonmii. liirn to play; upon 

his rt'fus.n:; it, she drew him into the 
midst of (he rootn.aiul asked him wU > 
lie was, ami uljenc4* lie came? He 
said he waited for Abra, Polnpeia^s 
maid, for tliat her name, His 

voirt! iiiiine.iiately «letecte<l him; Au¬ 
relia's Arntnaii rnn up to the lights niiii 
tiu* company, cr>iiig out she had found 
a man in the house. 'I'iie thing struck 
them all Witt) terror and asloiiishniont. 
Aurelia put a stop to the cereiiionies, 
and covered up the mhnls of tlieir 
mysterious worship, J>lie ordere<l the 
doors to be made last, and uith lighted 
torclics hunted np and dtn\ti for (lie 
man. At length Clodins «a.s found, 
lurking in the chninher of the inaid- 
s<T\anl who had introduced him. 'I'he 
women knew him, and turneil him out 
of the house; after which they went 
Ixmie immediately, tlioiigli it was yet 
night, and informed their husbands of 
wliat had happened. 

Next morning the report of ihe sa¬ 
crilegious altennit .sjiread through all 
Ko me, and nothing uiis talked of Imt 
that Clodins ought to make batisfaction 
with his lile to the family he had f>f- 
feiided, as well as to the city and the 
gilds. One of the trihunes impeached 
him of impiety; and the principal se¬ 
nators strengthcneil (he charge, bv ac¬ 
cusing him to liis face, of many villan- 
oiis deliaiiclieries, and, among (he rest, 
of incest with his o%vn sister, tiie uife 
of Luculhis. On the otlier hand, the 
people exerted themselves uitli eipial 
vigour in his defence, and the great 
iniliicnce the fear of them had upon jiis 
judges was ofmuch service In his cause. 
Cjusar immefllately di\orced Pompeia ; 
yet, when calkul as an evidence on the 
trial,he declared he knew nothing of what 
was alleged against Clodins. As this <le- 
claralion appeared somewhat strange, 
the accuser demanded, why, if that was 
the case, he had divorced his wife; 
“ Because,” said he, “ I would have the 
cliasiity of my wife clear even of suspi¬ 
cion.” Some say Caesar’s evidence was 
at'cording to his conscience; others, 
that he gave it to oblige the people, 
who were set upon saving Clodins. Be 
tliat as it might, Clodins came off clear, 
most of the judges having confounded 
the letters upon the tablets tliat they 
might iK'ither expose themselves to the 
resentment of the plebeians, if tiiev con¬ 


demned him, nor lo?»c their credit witr 
the patricians, it they acipiittcil him. 

The government of .Spain was al¬ 
lotted C*a-s;ir after his pr;etot.^liip.* 
Hut Ills circumstances were so imlif- 
lereiit, and his creditors .so rlainoroits 
and troublesome when he wa.s pro 
paring for liis ileparfiirc. that lu- was 
Ibrceil to apjily to Crassus. the rii iie.st 
man in Koine, who .stood in need of 
Ca'snr s warmth and vigour to keep up 
the habiice against Poiiipey, Cras.sus, 
therefore, took uj>on him to answer the 
mo.sl iiiexor.ible of his creditors, and 
engaged for eight humlreil and thirty 
talents; which procuretl him libt rty to 
set out for liis province. 

It is said, that wlicn he came to a 
little town, in pa^^nlg (lie Alps, his 
frieii.'ls. by wav of mirtli, took occu- 
sioiiliisay, ‘‘Can iIktc here he any 
disputes for ollices, any contentions 
for precedency nr sueli envy aiiil am¬ 
bition a.s we .see among the great'i'” 
'I’o which Ca:.sar answered, with great 
seriousiie.s.s. “ I assure you. 1 had 
nitlier be the first man here, than the 
second man in Koine." 

In like manner we are told, that 
when he wa.s in Spain, he bestowed 
some leisure hours on reailing part of 
(he lii.slory of Alexaii'ler, and wa.s so 
much aHected with it, that he sat pen- 
sive a long time, and at last burst out 
into tears. As his friends were wonder¬ 
ing what might be the rea.son, he said. 
“ Do you think I have not sullicicnt 
cause for concern, when AlexandiT at 
my age reigin-d rner .so many con- 
ijuereil cminliics, and I have not one 
glorious achievement to boast?” 

From (his prineiple it vvas, that im¬ 
mediately u|»nn his arrival in S|)nin, he 
applied to biisines-s with great ililigcnce 
ami having adder! ten new niiscd co¬ 
horts (o the twenty he received there, 
he marched again.st (he Call<ecians ami 
Lusitanians, defeated ihein^ and pene¬ 
trated to (he ocean, reducing nations 
by the way that had not felt the Komau 
yoke. Ilia conduct in peace vvas not 
inferior to (hat in the war, he restored 
liarniony among the citie.s, and re 
moved the occasions of quarrel betvvcei 

* It wax the goTCTDincnt of fanher SpaK* 
only that fell 'o hU lot. This province com* 
mcnenilvd Lutiiania an<* Bsrtica t tliat is. 
Vortugal onil Andalusia. 
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d. hfors an, credifons: for hr onlon-d 
that Ihe err,hfor should have Uvo-fhirds 
ol the debtors income, and the debtor 
the reniaunmr tl.,rd, till the whole was 
pant. Bv these means he left rlie iiro- 

hiTn7'M rvpuMinu, Ihoufil. he 

had til ed l„s o« n t ollers, and enriched 
hs sold,ers with booty, «ho, upon 

eiic ol Ins victories sahjtod him Impe. 
tutor. ^ 

At his refnrn lie found himselfunder 
a troublesome (hlemma: those (hat so- 
h^cit a fritirnpli beini( obliffed to remain 
without the walls, and such as sue for 
consulship, (o make (heir personal 
appeamnee in Home. As these were 
thiuffs that he could not reconcile, and 
as Jus arrival happened at the time of 
die elect.on ol . ousnls, he applied to 

didat ‘o stand caii- 

service bv his Inends. Cat,, strondy 

prolubitioii bylaw- and when he saw 
niimhers inthio.iccd by Ca-sar, he at- 
teiiipted (o prevent his success by 
gauiuifc- (line; with which view he 
jpm. out the debate till it was too late 
to tonclude upon anylhintc that day. 
Ca-sar (hen (h lennined to «ivc up the 
triumph, and solicit the consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city 

whirr^l ‘".""/^..“Pon an expedient 
winch deceived all the world except 

t^ato. It vvas the reconciling of Poin- 

pey and Cnissns, two of the most 

fhp'm *?*• Bv makinff 

1 ^fcsar secured tlie intei? 

est of both to himself; and while he 
se^ed to be only doing an otlice of 
humanity, he was tindennining the 
constitution. For it was iiot.^what 
most people imagine, the disagreement 

Snlnf H i^ompey thatTro- 

dueed the civil wars, but rather their 

union : they hrst combined to ruin (he 

authordy ol the senate, and when tliat 

effected, they parted to pursue 

each his own designs. Cato, whooffeu 

prophesied what vvould be the consa. 

queiice, was then looked upon as a 

Uoublesomc and overbusy man ; after- 

« wise, thougJi 
^®t a fortunate counsellor. 

Meantime Cajsar walked to the place 

of election between Crassu.s and Fom- 

tinder the auspices of their 

mendship, was declared consul, vviUi 

distinguished honour having ^pur 


nius Bibulus given him for his cok 
league. He had. no sooner entered 
pon Ills oD.cc than he proposed lawa 
1 lot so suitable to a con.sul as to a sedi¬ 
tious tribune ; I mean (he bills for a 
division of lands and a distribution of 

mi", <^«Jc..la(ed to 

please the plebeians. As the virluou* 

<*nd patriotic part of the senate on- 

posed them, he vyas furi.ishe.l with the 

pr. text he had long wai.ferl: he pro 

tested with great warmth, “That they 

threw urn into the anns of the people 

at?oui.^ his will and that the rigormw 

and disgiaceli.I opposition of the se- 

nafe, laid hnn under the disagreeable 

necessity ol seeking protection from 

the commons.” Accordingly he did 

immediately apply to thein.^ 

Lrassus planted himself on one side 
of Inm, and Pompey on (he other. He 
demanded of them aloud, “ Whether 
they approved his laws?” and, as they 
answered 111 (he aflirinative, he desired 
their assistance against those who 
threatened to oppose them with the 
sword. They <leclared they would 
assist him ; and Pompey addi.l, 
Ag.imst those who come with (ho 

buckltr. lilts expression gave tiie 
patricians great ^lani: it appeared not 
only nmvorthy ot his character, the re¬ 
spect the senate had for him, and (ho 
reverence due to Uiem, but even des- 
peratc and frantic, 'fhe people, how 
ever, were pleased with it 

still farther of Pompey’s interest. Mis 
daughter Julia was betlirothed to Ser- 
vitms Cmpio, but, notwithstanding that 
engagement, he gave her to Fomney ; 
and told Servihus he should have Pom! 
pey s daughter, whose hand was not 
properly at liberty, for she was pro¬ 
mised to Faustus the son of Svlla — 
5>pon after this, Caesar married Calnur- 
Ilia, the daughter ^ Piso,nnd procured 
the consulship forPiso for the yearensu- 
mg. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly 
«gnmst these proceedings, and called 
Doth gods and men to witness, how un- 
fiupportable it was, that the Bret digni¬ 
ties of (he state should be prostituted 
by mamages. and that this traffic of 
women should gain them what govern* 
®^®nta and forces they pleased. 

Caesar’s colleague 
wfien he found his opposition to their 
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ttC'T laws cutirt-ly nnsiiccessTtii, nnd 
tliat liis lift.', as «rll as Cato's, ^^as often 
eiulaoyerecl pi the piiblir assemblies, 
he shut himself up iu hU own liouse 
during tlie rciiiaiiidcr of tlie year. 

Immediately after this marriage, 
Roinpey lilled the Jorum witli amietl 
men. and got tlie law.s enai'le<l whieh 
Ca'sar liad proposed merely to ingra¬ 
tiate himself uitli tlie people. At the 
same time the posrrnment of Gaul, 
both on this and the ollu^r side the 
Alps, was diTreed to Ca-s.-tr for fue 
years; to whitii was addeil lilyricnin, 
with four legions. As Cato S|)oke 
against these regulations, Cassar or- 
<lered him to be Uikeii info custody, 
imagining he would appeal to llie tri¬ 
bunes. Ihit wlien lie saw him g<»ing to 
prison w itlioiit .speaking one word, and 
observed (liat it not only gave the no¬ 
bility great tineasiness, but (bat the 
people, out of reverence for Cato's 
virtue, followed him in inelanriioly si¬ 
lence, he whispered one of the tribunes 
to take him out of the lictort' hands. 

^'cry lew of the body of seiiaton* 
followed Cffsar on this occasion lo (he 
liouse. 'I'lie greatest ])art, ofleiirled at 
*uch acts of ty ninny, had withdrawn. 
C'oa.sidius, one of the oldest senators 
that attended, taking occasion to ob- 
«er» e. “ 'Dial it was the soldiers and 
naked swords that kept the rest from 
assembling,” Ca;sar saicl, “ Why does 
not fear keep you at home too ?” Con- 
aidiiis replied, Old age is iny de- 
lence ; (he small remains of my life 
deserve not much care or precaution.” 

'I'hc most disgraceful step, however, 
that Ca:sar took in his whole consiil- 
aliip was the getting Clodius elected 
tribune of the people; (he same who 
liad attempted to dishonour his bed, and 
had profaned the iiiystcrious rites of the 
Good Goddess. He pitched upon him 
to ruin Cicero; nor would he set out 
for his government before he had em¬ 
broiled them, and procured Cicero's 
banishment. For history informs us, 
that all these transactions preceded his 
wars in Gaul. The wars be conducted 
there, and (he many glorious campaigns 
in which he reduced that country, re¬ 
present him as another man : we begin, 
as it were, with a new life, and liave to 
follow him in a quite defiereut track. 
As a warrior and a general, we behold 
him not in the least inferior to the greaU 


cst and most admireil commanders the 
world ever proiluccd ; for w hfllier we 
comji.irc him wiili die I'uliii. the Scipios, 
and Metelli. %Mtii the generals of his 
own time, or lho.se w lio llnurished a little 
belore him, widi Sy l|a. .Marius, the t»rO 
].ncii]li,or wilh l*ompey hiinsell, wliose 
fame in c\fry military t \cellence reaclv- 
ed the .skies, Cjcsar'.s ai liie\eim-nts bear 
away (he palm. One he surpa.ssed in 
the dillicully of the scene ofatdcoi, an- 
«)tluT in the CKtent t>t the countries lit 
subdued; this, in llu- number and 
strt iigth of the enemies he overcame, 
that, ill the savage manuers ami Irea- 
cheioiis disposition ■>! the peojilc he 
huniaiii/ed ; one, in mildness and cle¬ 
mency lo his pri>oners. another, in 
bounty and inunitiecnee to iii.s troops; / 
and all, in the number of battles that he 
won, and enemies dt it lie killed. For 
in less ibaii ten years war in Gaul, he 
took eight hundred « ities by a.sstiuU, 
cuiiiiucred three liuiulreil nations, and 
fought jiitclied battles at liillerent times 
with three inillions of men, one millicoi 
of which he cut in pieces, and made 
another million prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the nflcction of 
his soldiers, and (heir atlachiiient lo hu 
person^ that they who under other com¬ 
manders were nothing above (he com¬ 
mon rate of men, became invincible 
where Ca'sar’s glory was concerned, 
and met the most dreadful dangers with 
a cunnige (hat nothing conhl resi.st. To 
give three or four iii>t.<nces; 

Acilins, in a .sealiglit near Marseilles, 
alter he had boarded one of the enemy's 
ships, had his right hand cut olf with a 
swoni, yet he still held his buckler Id 
his left, and ]>ushed it in (he enemy’s 
faces, till he defeated them, and took 
the vessel. 

Cassius Scccva, in the battle of Dyr- 
rhacliiuin, after he had an eye shot out 
wilh an arrow, hi.s shoulder wounded 
with one javelin, his tliigh nm Uirough 
w'ith anotJier, and had received a hun¬ 
dred and thirtv darts upon his shield.* 
called out to tlie enemy, as if he w ould 

* Casar ^Dcll. Civ. L HL) >ay«, this brave 
Midicr received two hundrea ard thirtv darts 
upon his shield ; and adds, that he rewardod 
his bravery with two hundr^ thousand ses* 
tcrccs, ana promoted him fVom the eighth 
rank to the tirsu He likewise ordered the 
soldiers of that cohort double pay, > ^Ht 
other military rewards. 
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■nrrcnder Iiimseif. Ujnni this, two of 
them came iij) to liim, anti he gave one 
ol tiuMii stirli a stroke upon tlte slionhler 
nitli liis sword that the artn dropped 
off; (he oduT he woniuled in (lie larc, 
and made him retire. His comrades 
then came tip to his assistance, and he 
saved liis life. 

In Rritaiii, some «<f tlie vanguard 
hajipened to he eiitangletl in a deep 
inor.Lss, and were there attacked by the 
enemy, when a p^i^•ate .sohlier, in tlie 
.sight ol' (’;esar, threw himself into the 
midst of tlie assailants, and, after pro- 
tligimi.s exertions of\aloiir, beat olVflie 
hai'harians, ami resciietl the men. After 
uliieti, llie sohlier, with imich difficulty, 
Iiaiily hv .swimming, partly hy fading, 
las.sed the morass, hnt in the jiassage 
ost his shield. Ca-sar, and those about 
him, astniiislied at the action, ran to 
meet liim with acel.imations of jo)', but 
the soldier in great distress threw him- 
selfat C;esar's feet, and with tears in 
Ills ev«‘s begged jierdoii lor (he loss of 
his shield, 

111 Ab'ira, Scipio having taken one 
ot Ca 'ar's shi|>s. on board of which 
was (Iramiis Petronin.s, latel> appoint- 
rd ipKi '.lor, put the rest to the .sword, 
but told the qua-stor “ He gave him 
his lile.” Petronius answeveil. It is 
not the custom of C;rsar’s soldiers to 
lake but to give quarter,” and immedi¬ 
ately jilunged his sword in hts breast. 

'1 Ins courage, and this great nmbi- 
(iiin, were cultivated and clieri.shed, in 
the lirst jilace, by the generous mnii- 
iicT in which Caesar rewarded his troops, 
and the hunoiirs which he paid them: 
for his whole conduct showed, that he 
did not accumulate nche.s in the course 
of his wars, to minister to liixurj’, or to 
serve any pleasures of his own; but 
that he laid them up in a common bank, 
as princes to be obtained by distinguish¬ 
ed valour, and that he considered him¬ 
self no farther rich than as he was in a 
condition to do justice to'the merits of 
xiis soldiers. Another thin^ that con¬ 
tributed to make them invincible was 
their seeing Ccesar always take his share 
ih'danger, and never desire any oxemp- 
tiun from labour and fatigue. 

As for his exposing liis person to 
danger, they were not surprised at it, 
because tliey knew his passion for glory; 
out they were astonished at bis patience 
ander toil, so far ih all appearance 


above lii.s bodily powers; for he was ot 
a slender make, fair, of a delicate con- 
.stilutinn, and subject to violent head- 
achs and epileptic fits. He had the lirst 
attack of (he falling sickness at Corduba. 
He did not, however, make these tlis- 
orders a pretence for indulging him¬ 
self. On the contrary, he sought iiii 
war a remedy for iiis iiilirmilies, on 
deavouring to strengthen his constitu¬ 
tion by long marches, by simple diet, 
by .«elaom coming niider covert. Tims 
he contended with his distemper, and 
I'orfilied himself against its attacks 
^Vllen he slept, it was commonly 
upon a march, either in a chariot or a 
litter, that rest might be no hindnince 
to business, in the davtime he visited 
tlie castles, cities, and i’ortilied camps, 
with a servant at his side, whom he cni- 
>loyed, on such occasions, to write fur 
lim, and with a sohlier behind, who 
carried his sword, Hy these means he 
travelled so fast, and with so little iii- 
terniption, as to reach the Rhone in 
eight days after his first setting out for 
those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman in his early 
years, and brought that exercise to sncii 
perfection by practice that he could sit 
a horse at full speed with his hands be¬ 
hind him. In (his expeilition he also 
accustomed himself to dictate letters as 
he rode on hoi*seback, and found suf¬ 
ficient employment for two secrelarie.s 
at once, or, according to Oppius, for 
more. It is al.so said, that Oicsar was 
the first who contrived to communicate 
his thoughts by letter to his friends, 
who were in the same city with liim. 
when any urgent affair required it, and 
the multitude of husiue.ss orgreat extent 
of the city did not admit of on inter¬ 
view. 

Of his indifference with respect to 
diet they give us this remarkable proof: 
Happening to sup with Valerius Leo, 
a mend of his at Milan, there was sweet 
ointment poured upon the asparagus, 
instead of oil. Caesar eat of it freely 
notwithstanding, and afterwards re¬ 
buked his friends for expressing their 
dislike of it. “ It was enough,” said he, 

** to forbear eating, if it was disagree* j 
able to you. He who finds fault withi 
any rusticity, is himself a rustic.” ] 
One day, as he was upon an excia 
sion, a violent storm forced him to seek 
shelter in a poor man's hut, where there* 
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WHS only one room, and that scarce bij; 
:*noii>jh Torn man to .sleop in. 'luniin,.', 
therefore, to his friends, ho said, ‘‘Ho- 
I nours for lhei;reat, and necessaries for 
* the infirm,” and iniinedialelj sjave np 
ihe room to Opjjius, ^^hi!e himself and 
ll>c rest of the company sle])t under a 
sherl at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaid was 
n^'ain.st the Helvetians and the ’ri^'urini; 
»vho,afrer liav in^ burned twelve «>f their 
own towns and four Inindred % jllajres, 
I)ut thcinsolv cs under march, in order 
to penetrate into Iialy, throni:li tl>at 

{ lart of Gaiii wliich was subject to tJie 
tomans, as the Cimbri and IVutones 
would have ,iic bi’tore them. Nor 
Were these new adventurers inferior tvi 
the other in rotiraye, and in numbers 
fliey were equal, heincr in all three htm- 
dird thousand, ot vvhicli a hundred aiul 
ninety tijoiisand were liKhtJn^' in« n. 
Ca*.sar sent^ his lieutenant, Labiemis, 
atraiast the TiK'irini. wlio n>ntc<l them 
near tlie river Arar.'^ Ihit tin? Hclve- 
tinns suddenly' attacked Ca’sar, as he 
was upon the march to a confederate 
tovvn.'t' He ^'allied, howeviT, a strong 
post for his Iroons, nnlwithstanding the 
MUrprLse ; and when he had drawn them 
up, his horse was brought liini. Upon 
which he said, ‘‘Wlien I have won the 

) battle 1 shall want iiiy horse for tlic 
pursuit; at present let’u.s march as wc 
are against (he enciiiv .” Accordingly 
he riuvrged them with great vigour oii 
foot.4: 

It cost him a long and severe con¬ 
flict tculrive their army out of (he field; 
but he louiiil tlie greatest diOirully 
when he came to their ntiiipart of car¬ 
riages ; f«)r not only the men made a 
roost obstinate Klami there, but (he very 
women and ctiildren fought till tJiey 
were cut in pieces ; insomuch that tlie 
battle did nut end before miiliiight. 

• CatMX says himseir, tivat he left Labic. 
nu* lo guard the work* he had raised from Uic 
lj«kc of GencTa to Mount Jura, and that lie 
marched in peraon, at the head of three legion* 
to attack the Tigurini in their na-«age over 
the Arniy now the Sunc, and killed irreat 
ttumbem of thcuia 

+ Uibmete, now AuiuOa 
; He sent back his hone, and the rest 
followed his example. This he did to pre* 
wat all bopcf of It retreat, as well as to show 
'ills troops that he would uke his share in all 
the danger Vide Belt UalL lib. L 


To tins Croat nrfion he added a stdl 
KreuttT. lie lolln frcl the l.;arlKirinns 
uIhi had i*sc;i|)(*tl out of Hie haltle, to 
the muiibtT uf a hundn ei ilanisaiid 
and upwards, and <ilih;^rd t!u'in In re¬ 
settle in the rountrv lliev had ndin- 
(juished, and lo n l)iiild ttu* cities they 
had hiinicih I liis he did iii tear llis'K 
if the cotiu!r\ were lelt wiiiuait iiiha- 
hitaiiLs, liar (oTiuaus wtadd j-.iss tliC 
Hhinc, and izc if. 

His second >sar was in di teficc of 
the (.jatils a^a:n^t lliedermuns.^ thou<;b 
he ha<I bcli»rc lumourovl their Uinj 
Anovislus with llic title of an ally of 
]{oiiie. 'I hey prove<l insnpportahle 
Ueit;lih<Mirs to those he li:ul hubduid. 
and it \\u> easy to se«*, that in.stea<l of 
heiiijj satislied uilli their {irt xent ac<|ui- 
silifnis, if opjjortnniij ollered, tliev 
w'ouUl extend their coJn|ne>l> all o\er 
Oan), He louinl. houextr. his oHiet'r^ 
partu tilarlt tliose ol the^oun^ nohdit\, 
ainnd ol tins i Npediticui : lor lln\v Ijad 
enlerecl into Cie^ar's ser%iee oiil\ in 
the h(>j)es of living luxurionsK and 
iiiakiuK their lortunes. He therefore 
called tlicin lopellu r, and told Uiem. 
before the whole army, lluw 

were at lihcrt) lo retire, am! nceiled 
not Iia7.;ird their nersoiis aj;aiii»l their 
inclinahon^ situ e tiievwere so itnnmidy 
ami spiritless. • his part, lie w*ouM 
ruarcli with tlu* tenlli legion only ajeuiust 
tlicsc harhari.ins; for tluy were lu^- 
tlier belter im*n iliaii the 
nor was he a worse j;iricnd than 
ftlarius/’ I'poii this snijne of I he 
lentil K};ion ilcputed some of their 
corps to thank liiin. dliu other legivUis 
laid the whole hlanie iijion theironieers, 
am) all followed him with gfcat sjiirit 
aud aiacrity. Altera inarch of soerai 
days, tliey encamped within two hua- 
lived furlongs of the eiieiiiy. 

Ca,*sar*s arriial broke the coulidenco 
of Ariovistiis. Instead of expecting 
that Uie Koinaus would coiuc and 

§ The Ai^dui implored his protcciioD 
agsinst ArioYtstus^ king of the Genusns, 
who, taking advsntagc of the diHcrcnccs 
whicJi had long subsisted between them and 
tlic Averni, had joined the latter, made him^ 
Sidf master of great part of the country ot 
iheSequani, and obliged the u£dui lo give 
him Uicir children as hostageiu The /Edul 
were Uic people of Autun; the Averni ol 
AuTcrgnc; and the ^ouoni of FrancUS 
Comte. C^a. BclL GalL lib. L 
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nK.ii k liiin. I'll' supposed tliey would 
iiof dare lo stand tlie Germans when 
fli.-y wet>l in (piest of tliein. lie wa.s 
Mini ii surprised, tlu'rt'forc, at (In's hole! 
attemjit of Ca'sar, and, wliat «as worse, 
lie saw liis own troops were (lisln-art- 
ened. 'lljev were <lis|iirited still more 
by tlie j)ro[)liecies of their matrons 
who had llic rare of di\ initi^, and tised 
to «l() it hy the ed<lies orri\ers. tl»e 
windintfs, the nnirinnrs. or otlier noise 
made by ttie stream. On this occasion 
they cliarged the army not to pive bat¬ 
tle before the new moon appeared. 

C'.xsar having {jot information of 
these matters, and seeinif the Germans 
lie close in their camp, llmupht it better 
to enpago them while thus dejected, 
than to fiit still and wait their time. 
Eor this reason he attacked llieir in- 
trenehnients and tlie hills upon which 
ttiey wore posted ; which provoked 
them to such a dejjree, that tliey des¬ 
cended in ^rrcal fury to the plain, 'They 
fought, and were emirely routciL— 
Cxsar pursued them to 'the Itliine, 
which was three hundred fnrlonjrs from 
the Oehl of battle, covering all the way 
with dead bodies and spoils. .Vriovis- 
tii.s reached the river time enotigii to 
get over with a few froojis. I'hc num¬ 
ber of killed is said to have aniouiited 
to eighty thousand. 

Alt«*r he had thus terminated the 
war, he left Ins army in winter quarters 
in the country of the Se^nani, and re¬ 
paired to Gaul, on this side of the Po, 
which was part of his province, in or¬ 
der to have an eye upon the transac¬ 
tions in Rome ; for (he river Rubicon 
parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine 
Ganl. During his stay there he carried 
on a variety of state intrigues. Great 
numbers came from Rome to pay their 
respects to him, and he sent them all 
away satisfied; some laden with pre¬ 
sents, and others happy in hope. In 
the same manner throngUout all Ids 
wars, without Pompey’s observing it, 
he was conquering his enemies by the 
arms of the Roman citizens and gain¬ 
ing the citizens by tlie money of his 
enemies. 

As soon ns he had intelligence that 
tlie Belgm, who were the most power¬ 
ful people in Gaul, and whose territo¬ 
ries made up a third part of the whole 
country, had revolted and assembled 
a great army, he marched to that quar¬ 


ter with incredible expedition. He 
found (hem rivaging the lands of those 
Gauls who were allies of Rome, de¬ 
feated (lie main body, which made but 
a feeble resistance,' and killed such 
numbers that lakes and rivers were 
lilled with (he tlead, and bridges wore 
formed of their bodies. .Such of the 
insurgents as dwelt upon the seacoast, 
surrendered witliout opposition. 

From thence he led his army against 
the Nervii.* who live among thick 
woods. .'Viter they had secured their 
families and most valuable goods, in 
the best manner they could, in the heart 
ol a Large forc.st, at a great distance 
trom the enemy, they marched to the 
number of sixty thousand, and fell 
upon Cxsar, as he was fortifying his 
camp, and had not the least notion of 
such an attack.f They first routed 
his cavalry, and then surrounded (he 
twellth and seventh legions, and killed 
all (he ollicers. Had not Cxsar snatch¬ 
ed a buckler from one of his own men, 
forced his way through (he combatants 
belore him, and rushed upon the bar¬ 
barians; or had not the tenth legion, 

• Their country is now called Hainault 
and Canihresis. 

+ iU this ntUck was unexpected, Cxsar 
had, in a manner, every thing to do at the 
same insiant. The banner was to be erected, 
the charge soundctl, the soldiers at a distance 
recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal 
given. In this sui^rise he ran from place to 
place, exhorting his men to remember their 
former valour; and having drawn them up 
in the best manner he could, caused the sig¬ 
nal to be given. The legionaries made a vi- 
orous resistance ; but as the enemy seemed 
clermincd either to conquer or die, the suc¬ 
cess was different in different places. In the 
left wing the ninth and tlie tenth legions did 
wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neigh¬ 
bouring river, and made a great slaughter of 
them. Id another place the eighth and ele¬ 
venth legions repulsed tlie Vermandui, and 
drove them before them. But in the right 
wing the seventh and twelfth legions suffered 
extremely. They were entirely surrounded 
by the Nervii, and all the centurions of the 
fourth cohort being slain, and most of the 
other officers wounded. In this extremity 
C«sar snatched a buckler from one of th» 
rivate men, put himself at the head of hU 
roken wing, and being joined by the two 
legions whiw he bod to guara the bag- 
ga^ fell upon the Nervii, almdy fatigu^ 
with fresh vigour, and made a diradlui h»« 
vDe of thcou 
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weiijg Ills clanjrer, run frum the heights 
where they were posfe.J, und mowed 
down the enemy’s ranks, in all proba- 
bilHy not one Roman would have siir« 
vived flic baUlc. But lluiu^h encour¬ 
aged h) boll! act ol Ca.'SDr, tljcy 

louglii uiU> a spint above llieirstren^Mli 
(bey were not able to make tlie Nervii 
(urn llicir ba< ks. 'I liose bra\e men 
nuu lit ail led tlieir ground, and were 
newr<l to pieres upon the spot. It i.s 
Mid tlnit out of' siKty thousand not 
abo>e live hundred were sa\edy and 
out of liMjr hundred Ner\ian senators 
not above three. 

upon (In* news of (his great victory, 
the senate ol Rome decreed that sacn- 
hces should be oflered, and all manner 
ol lesliMtjes kept up, for liftceu days 
topedicr, «hich was a huiger term of 
rejojting (han had ever been known 
before. Irideet], tin? iJaiiger appeared 
Very great, on account of so many i,a. 
nous ri-iitigat once; and as Ca*s..r was 
the Ilian who simnounte'l i(, (he allee- 
tjon the people had for him iiimie (he 
rejoicing more brilliant. After he had 
stdtleil (he affairs of (Jaiil, o„ |}„. other 
aide the Aljis, he crossed them again, 
ami wintered near the l*o, in order to 
maintain his interest in Home; when* 
(he candidates for (he great oflices of 
sUite vvere supplied with inonev out of 
liH funds to cornipt the people, and 
after they had carried their election, did 
every Ihmg to extend his power. Nay, 
the greatest ami most illustrious per¬ 
sonages went to pay their court to him 
at Lucca, among vvhoin were Rornpey, 

governor of Sardinia, 
and Nepre, proconsul in Sjiain. So 
that tliere were a hundred anil twenty 
lictors attemling their masters, and 
above two hundred senators honoured 
him witli their a.ssiduilie.s. After they 
had fixed upon a plan of business, they 
parted. 1 ompey and Crassus were to 
be ^nsiils the year ensuing, ami to 
get Carsar’s government prolonged for 
hve years more, with supplies out of 
ttie treasury lor his occasions. The 
last particidar appeared extremely al>- 
■urd to all men of sense. 'I'liey who 
^®c^ived so much of Caisar’s money, 
persuaded (he senate (o give him m^ 
uey, as if he was in want of it; or ra¬ 
ther, (hey insisted it should be done, 
atjd every honest man sighed inwardly 
while he sullered the decree to pass. 
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Cato, indeed, was absent, having b.-eu 
sent with a ciuniiii>-,i..n to (’yprus on 
jiurpost Ibal^ he might be out of ibe 
'v«ay. lint Favoiiius. who trod in Ca¬ 
to’s steps, vigorously <.ji,,..Sfd tho.M, 
measures; and uli.-n he found (hat his 
«p|K».si(ion availed nothing, he left the 
house, an<l appljcJ ti» ifjc c\- 

claiming a*:aiiist sin li prrnii ii us i oiiu- 
Seis. No one, however, afiended Co 
Imii ; some being oveniwed by Pom 
pe*y and ('rassiis. ami otliers iiiO’ueiKed 
In regard lor ('a*sar, in wlio>e .smile 
alone they lived, and till (heir hoi.es 
IJoiinsbed. 

f~, •‘etiirn to his army in 

(.an), found another fin hui.s war lightc.l 
up III the country ; (|,e Usipele.s ami 
(he lemhteri,* (wo great German iia 
lions, having crossed the Rhine to 
make comjiiests. The arconnt of the 
aJlair with iheiu we shall lake from 
Catsars own Commentaries. I'besc 
barbarians sent deputies to him to }>ro- 
po.se a suspension of arms, vvhicli was 
granted them. N'everlhele.s.s they at- 
tacked him a.s he wa.s imiking an exeur 
sion. W'ith only eight humired horse, 
however, who were not prepared for 
an eiigageinoiit. he beat their cavalrv, 
vyhich roiisested of fue thousand. Next 
day they sent other ilejmties to apolo- 
gize lor what bad hnppemd. but witli- 
oiit any other intenliun than llial of de- 
«iyiii{^ biiii again. The.se agenf.s of 
theirs he deliimeil, and marched imnie- 
diately against (hem; thinking it :il> 
surd (o sfaiiil iipuri liojioiir with .sm li 
pcriidiou.s inon, nho barl nol .scruidoil 
to violale the Imce. Yvt I’anusiu.s 
writes, (hat wIumi tlic sS<*iiate were 
>utinf; a j>ublic (liuuk^gi\in^ iiiul jiro 


• The people of the ^farch and ofNVetU 
phalia, and ihone of Wuiuicrond Clcvca. 

i hi% war happened under ihe con»ubhip of 
CroMus imd Tojiipcy, which was in the year of 
Komc 6113. IJul iherc were at veral interme# 
diate iransa^ions of ijrcat iRk]K>rcahcc^ which 
Plutarch hat ontitted, vir. The reduction of 
ihe Advatici by Cie^r ; of seven other nations 
by P. Cra3rus^ the son of the triumvir ; nfTcra 
of submhuion from several nations beyond the 
Hhinc ; the attempt ii|K>n Galba in his winter 
quarters at Octodurua, and his brave defence 
and victory { the severe chasUsejnuit of the 
Vcoctiy wl)o had revolted ; and the complete 
reduction of Aquitaine. These porticulara 
are contained in part of the second and Uit 
whole third book of the Wax Is GauL • 

o u 
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cessions on Recount ol the \ictory, 
Cato proposed that Casar slioiild l)e 
«lelivore(l up to tlie barl)ariaiis, fo ex¬ 
piate that breach of faith, and make the 
divine vengeance fall upon its author 
rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed 
the Rhine, there were four hundred 
thousand killed. The few w lio escaped, 
repassetl the river, and were sheltered 
by a people of (Jermauy called Sicaiii- 
bri. Caesar laid hold of this pretence 
ai^aiiist that )u-ople, hut his true mo¬ 
tive was an a\i«liiy of fame, to be the 
first Roman that ever crossed the 
Rhine in a hostile manner. In pur¬ 
suance of his desit^n, he threw a bridi^e 
•vor it, though it was remarkably' wide 
Ill tlint place, and at the same time so 
roucli and rapid, that it carried down 
with it trunks of trees, and other tim¬ 
ber, which much .shocked and weak¬ 
ened the pillars of his bridge. But he 
drove great piles of wood into the bot¬ 
tom of tlie river above the bridge, both 
to resist (lie impression of such bodic.s, 
and to break the force of the torrent. 
By tlicse im'aiis lie exhibited n specta¬ 
cle astonisiiing to thought, so iinincii.se 
a bridge linishcd in ten days, flis 
army passed over it without o^iposi- 
tion, the Siievi and the Sicainbri, the 
most warlike nations in Germany, 
having retircvl into the heart of tlicir 
forests, and concealed themselves in 
cavities overhung with wood. He laid 
waste the enemy's country with lire, 
and contirmed the better disposed Ger¬ 
mans in the interest of Rome;* after 
which he returned into Gaul, having 
^eiit no more than eighteen days in 
Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain dis¬ 
covered tlie most daring spirit of enter¬ 
prise, For he was the lirst who entered 
the western ocean with a lleet, and em¬ 
barking his troops on the Atlantic, car¬ 
ried war into an island whose very ex¬ 
istence W'tts doubted. Some writers 
had represented it so incredibly large 
that others contested its being, and 
considered both the name and the thing 
as a iiction. Yet C<xsar attempted to 
conquer it, and to extend the Roman 
empire beyond the bounds of the ha¬ 
bitable world, ble sailed thither twice 
from the opposite coast in Gaul, and 

* The Ubii, the people of Cologne, 


fought many battles, by which the Bri¬ 
tons suffered more than the Romans 
gained ; for there was nothing worth 
taking from a people who were so poor, 
and lived in so much wretchedness."}" 
He did not. however, terminate the war 
in the manner he could havewi.shed. 
he only received hostages of the king, 
and appointed the tribute the island 
was to pay, and then returned to 
Gaul. 

There he received letters, which 
were going to be sent over to him, and 
by which Ids friemU in Rome informed 
him, that Ids daughter, the wife of 
Pompey, had lately died in childbed. 
Tins was a great oflliction both to Pom¬ 
pey and Caesar. 'I'heir friemls, too, 
wore very sensibly concerned to see 
tliat alliance dissolved which kept up 
the i>eace and harmony of the state, 
otherwise in a very' unsettled condition. 
F»>r the child survived the mother only 
a lew days. 'I'he jieople took the body 
of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of tlie tribunes, to the 
Camptif Martiiit, where it was in¬ 
terred. 

.\s Casar’s army was now very 
he was forced to divide it, for 
the convenience of winter-quarters; 
after which he took the road to Italy 
according to custom. But he had not 
been long gone, before the Gauls rising 
again, traversed the country with con¬ 
siderable armies, fell upon the Roman 
quarters with great fury, and insulted 
their iiitrcnchmcnts. Tbe most nu¬ 
merous and tlie strongest body of the 
insurgents was that under Ambiorix, 
who attacked Cotta and 'nturius in 
their camp, and cut them off, with their 
whole party. After which, he went and 
besieged the legion under the command 
of Q. Cicero, with sixty thousand men; 

It does not oppear that there was much 
corn ill Britain in Cai^ar’s time; for the inha¬ 
bitants, he says, lived chiefly on milk and 
flesh. Lacte el came vivunt. 

J * This army consisted of eight legions; 
os there was almost a famine in tht 
country, tlic consequence of excessive drought, 
Ces.-ir was obliged to separate his troops for 
their better subsistence. He was therefore 
under the necessity of fixing the quarters al 
such Q disunce, which would otherwise have 
been impolitic. He tells us (lib. v.) that nil 
the Icgiuns, except one, which was in a quiet 
country, were postetl within the compass of a 
hundred miles. 
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An thougli tlio spirit of those brave 
Romans inado a resistance atiove their 
strength, they nere very near being 
taken, l<»r they v\cre all rvoiiiHled. 

Ciesar, who uas at a great tIisLance, 
at last getting intelligence of their dan¬ 
ger, retiirneil «itlj all expedition ; and 
havnig collected a body of men, which 
did not exceed seven thousand, hasten¬ 
ed to the relief of (’icero, 'llie Gauls, 
who uerc not ignorant of his motions, 
raised the mege, and uent to meet him ; 
for they <le.Njii.scd the siiialliie.ss of his 
lon e, ainl were confident of victory. 

ihcin, made a feint 
as it he fleil, till lie came to a place 
coiucnicnt lor a small army to engage 
a great ami tliere lie forliiied his 
camp lie gave liis men .strict orders 
not to light, but to (brow up a strong 
pniparf. and (<* barricade their gales 
in Hie securest manner ; contriving by 
Jill the.se maiimiiires to increase the 
mnmy .s conienij.t of him. Ilsuccecded 
•*.N bi* ui.Niif*!; the Cbiiils came up with 
greal iii.solence and disonler to attack 
iJi.s trenches. Tlitn Cicsar making a 
8'idden sally, defeated and destroyed 
lln* greatest |iart of them. This sucmss 
laid the spirit ol revolt in those parts; 
and lor lariJier security, he remained 
all the winter ill Gaul, visiting all tlic 
quarters, and keeping a sharp eye 
upon every mnliou towards war, Uc^ 
sides, he received a reinforcement of 
three legions in the room of Uiose he 

1 *^ T> ** ’ "hitli were lent him 

J ompry. and one lately nised in 
Cisalpine Gaul. 

Atii-r lliis * the see<ls of hostilities, 
which had long before been privately 
fccaltfred in the iiioix* di.Ntant parts of 
the country, hy the chiefs of the more 
warlike natioms, shot up into one of the 
greatest and most dangerous wars tliat 
was ever seen in Gaul; wliether we 
consider Uie number of troops and 
store of arms, the treasures nma-ssed 
for Uie war, or the strength of (he 
y»wns and fastnesses they occupied, 
iiesides, it was then tlie most severe 


'he whole *Ixih 
of CctarS Cornnuiuarte*, m he had 
done tile third. M»ny conwdcmble evenu 
^ppened between ihe victory last mentioned, 
I^d the eflair with Vciciogctorix ; «uch J 
the defeat of the J'rcviri. C«*ar-i *tcond pa.. 

Ambloris puriuit of 


season of the year; tin* rivers were co¬ 
vered with ice, ([»• lorests with snow, 
and Ibe ludd.s ovi rllovved in such a 
manner, that they looked like so main 
ponds; the roads lay concealed in 
snow; or in flaod.s di.sembogued by the 
lakes and rivers. So that it .Nterned 
impossible for Caesar (<• inarcli. or to 

pursue any other openitions against 
them. 

Many nations had entered iiif<i 
league; Uie principal ofvvliidi were ihe 
Arvernit and Girnules.^ 'Ihe «liUf 
directum of the war was given to \-, r 
ciligetori.x, vvho.se father the (bmls havl 
put to death, lor attempting at mo¬ 
narchy. \ erciiigotorix having div id. <l 
Ills forces into .several parts, and given 
them III charge to his lieuleiianls. Iia.l 
(he country at coinmainl as far a.s tlie 
Arar. llis intention was to niise all 
Oaul against Civsar, now when his 
enemies were rising against him at 
Rome. pul had he stayed a little 
longer, till Ca-sarwas at iually engaged 
Ui (he civil war, tlie (errors of the Gaui.s 
woiild not have been les.s .Ireadfiil to 
Italy now, than those of the Ciinbri 
>vere formerly. 

Cmsar, who knew perfectly how to 
avml himself of every advantage in war, 
particularly of time, was no sooner in- 
formed of tins great defection, than he 
set out to chastise its authors; and bv 
the swinnes-H <)f h,s marcJi, in .sjiiie of 
all the diflicullie.s of a severe winter, he 
sliowed tlie barharians iJiat liis trooiis 
conic, neither be conquered nor re¬ 
sisted. tor where a ronrier could 
scarce have been .sujipo.scd to eoinc in 
manv days, Casfir was s<<*n with his 
wJn.le army ravaging the country, 
destroying the castles, .storming tile 
cities, and receiving (he suhmission <A 

, /i revolted, who had 

styled Uieinselves brothers to the H o- 
niaiis^ ana had been treated uith narli^ 
ctiliir roj^ard. 'J'heir joiiiiiig tlie in- 
Sargents spread uneasiness aiul disiiniy 
Uirougliout Cusar's army, lie, there- 
lore, decaiiipcd in all haste, and tra- 
verseii the country of the Lingoiies.H 

. + The people of Auvergne, panicularlv 

»ho»c of Clermont and tic idour. ' 

t Th® people of Chartres and Orkan*. 
h The people of Aulun, Lyons, iVlac«n 
Cnolons upon Sonc, and JS’evtrs. 

U The oisuict of Longrea. 
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in orilrr to comp into that of the Se- 
qiiani,* ^\ho were fast friends, and 
Dearer to Italy than the rest of the 
(Jaiils. 

riie enemy followed him thither in 
•>rodigiou3 numbers, and surronnded 
lim. Cavsar, without beiim in the least 
disconcerted, sustained (lie coiitliet, 
and after a long and bloody action, in 
wiiicli the Germans were particularly 
serviceable to him, gave them a total 
defeat. Ilut he seems to have received 
some check at first, for (he Arveni still 
show a sword suspended in one ol (heir 
temples, which they declare was taken 
from Ca*sar. His friends pointed it 
out to him afterwarils, but he only 
laughed ; and when they were for hav¬ 
ing it taken down, he would not sufler 
it, because he considered it as a thing 
consecrated to (he go<b. 

Most of those who escaped out of 
the battle, retired into Alesiaf with 
their king. Ca'sar inmiediately invested 
the town, though it appeared impreg* 
/lahlc, ns well on account of the height 
of the walls, as the number of lroup!i 
there was to defend it. During the 
siege he found himself exposed to a 
danger from without, which makes 
imagination giddy to think on. All 
the bravest men in Gaul assembled 
from every quarter, and came armed 
to the relief of the place, to the number 
of three hundred tnousand ; and there 
were not less than seventy thousand 
combatants within the wmis. Thus 
shut up between two armies, he was 
forced to draw two lines of circumvaU 
latioii, the interior one against the 
town, and that without against (he 
troops that came to its succour; for, 
could the two armies have joined, he 
had been absolutely lost. This dan¬ 
gerous action at Alesia contributed to 
Ca*sar’s renown on many accounts. 
Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous 
courage and greater generalship than 
on any other occasion. But what seems 
very astonishing, is, that he could en- 
gai'e and conquer so many myriads 
witliout, and keep tlie action a secret 
to tile troops in the town.^ It is still 

* The district of BcMtigon. 

CiEur calls it Alexia, now Alise, near 
Flavigny. 

$ Caesar says, that those in the town bad a 
distinct view of the battle. 


more wonderful that the Uomaiis. who 
Were left before the walls, should not 
know' it. till the victory was announced 
by the cries of the men in Alesia, and 
tlie lamentations of the women, who 
saw the Romans on each side of the 
town bringing to their camp a number 
of shields adorned with golcl and silver, 
helmets stained with blood, drinking 
^ essels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. 
'I'lius (lid this vast innltitude vanish and 
disappear like a phantom, or a dream, 
the greatest part being killed on the 
spot. 

'I'he besieged, after having given 
both themselves and CiEsar mucli trou¬ 
ble, at last surrendered. Theii/Rceiicnil, 
Vercingetorix, armed himself, and 
equipped his horse in the most magni- 
(icent manner, and then sallied out at 
the gate. After he had taken some cir¬ 
cuits about Ca’sar as he sat upon the 
tribunal, he dismounted, put off his 
nrmou>- and placed himself at Ca'sar's 
feet, where he remained in profound 
silence, till Caesar ordered a guard to 
take him away, and kcc{) him for hia 
triumph. 

Cxsar had been some time resolved 
to ruin Pompey, and Poinpey to de¬ 
stroy Ca:sar. Por Cra.ssus, wno alone 
could have taken up the conqueror, be¬ 
ing killed in the Parthi-an war, there 
remained nothing for Cmsar to do, to 
make himself the greatest of mankind, 
but (o annihilate him that was so; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it, but to take 
off the man he feared, (t is true, it 
was no long time that Pompey had en¬ 
tertained any fear of him; he had rather 
looked upon him with contempt, imagin¬ 
ing he could ns easily pull him down as 
he had set liim up: wliereas Ctesar, 
from the Brst, designing to ruin his 
rivals, had retired at a distance, like a 
champion, for exercise. By long ser¬ 
vice and great achievements in the wars 
of Gatd, he had so improved his army, 
and his own reputation too, that he 
was considered as on a footing with 
Pompey : and he found pretences for 
carrying his enterprise into execution, 
in tne times of the roisgovemment at 
Rome. These were partly furnished 
by Pompey himself: and indeed alt 
ranks of men were so corrupted, that 
tables were publicly set out, upon which 
the candidates for offices were profes¬ 
sedly ready to pay 4he people the price 
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of(lieirvotes: nnd the people come not 
only to pve their voices for tlie itinn 
'who had biiught them, but with all 
manner of offensive weapons to lijfht 
for him. Hence it often Iiai>nene(l that 
they did not part without pollutiii't tlie 
tribunal with blood and niurder, and 
the city tva-s a perpetual scene of 
anarchy. In this dismal situation of 
thinits, in these storms of ef>i h mic 
madness, wise incii thought it w<iuld l)e 
liappy if they ended in nothin}; ««irse 
than monarcliy. Nay. there were many 
who scrupled not to eleclarc |uiblicly, 
that monarchy was (he only cure for 
the de.sperafc disorders of the sUite, ainl 
tliat the i)hysiciaii ought to b^ ^itche«l 
upon, who would apjily that remedy 
■vritli the gentlest hand ; by which they 
hinted at Pompev. 

Poinpey, in all his discourse, ]»rc- 
fended to decline the honour of a dicta- 
torsliii), though at the same time every 
step he took wa.s directed that way. 
t.'aio. understanding his drift, per- 
stiaded the senate to declare him sole 
consul; that, .satisfied with a kind of 
monarchy more agreeable to law, be 
might not adopt any violent measures 
to make himself dictator. Tlie senate 
not only agreed to thi.s, but continued 
to him his governments of Spain and 
Africa, the ailministration of which he 
committed to his liciilcnanlJi , keeping 
armies there, for whose mnintenaDce he 
-was allowed a tlinu.sand talents a year 
out of the ptiblic treasury. 

llpon this, Cfc.sar applied, by his 
friend.s, for another cm,snl.sliip, and 
for the enntinunnee of liis coniinlssioa 
in ftaul, answerable to that of Pompey’. 
As Pomney was at lirst silent, Marcel- 
Ills and Iventuiiis. who hated Cie.sar on 
•other accounts, opposed it with great 
violence, omitting nothing, whether 
■right or wrong, that might reflect dis¬ 
honour iipctn him. For they disfran¬ 
chised the inhabitants of Novoromiim 
Jn fJaiil, which liad lately been erected 
into a colony bv Cmsar; and Marcel- 
his, then consul, caused one of their 
.senators, who was come %%ith some 
coniiiluiiits to Rome, to be beaten with 
roils, and telling them, ** THie marks 
on his buck were so many additional 
proofs that he was not a noinuii citi- 
cen,” bade him go shew them to 
^iRsar. 

but. after the consulship of Marcel¬ 


los, CfT.iar opened the (rca.suri'S he had 
amassed in tiruil, to all (hat were con¬ 
cerned in the .admiiiistmfion, and satis¬ 
fied their utmost w islu>s ; he paid off the 
va.st debt.-i of ('urm the tribune ; he 

f iresented the consul Pauluswitli fifteen 
lundred talents, which lie employed in 
building tlie celcbmted jiiiblic liall near 
x\w Jorum, in the place where that of 
I'ulvius had stood. Ponipev, now 
alarmed at the increase of t'a*-.ar'.s far. 
tion, openly exerted his own interest, 
and that of his friend.s, to procure an 
order for a successor to C«*,s,ir in (iaul. 
He also sent to demand the troops he 
had lent him, for his wars in that 
country ; and Cjvsar returned lliein. 
with a gratuity of two hundred .and 
fillv drachmas In each man. 

'I'liose who comlurtcd these troops 
back, .spread reports among the people 
which were neither favourable nor lair 
with respect to Ca*.sar. and which 
mined Pompev with vain hopes. 'I'liey 
asserted that Pompey Imd (he liearls t* 
all Cjcsar's army, and that if envy and 
a cornipt administration hindered liim 
from gaining w hat be desired at Home, 
the forces in flaul were at lii.s service, 
and would declare for him immediately 
n|ion their entering Italy : so obnoxious 
was Ca-sar become, by hurrying them 
perpetually from one expedition to 
another, and by the suspicions they hail 
of Ills aiming at absolute power. 

Pompey was so much elated with 
these assurances, that lie neglected ta 
levy troops, ns if he ha<l nothing to 
fear, and opposed his enemy only with 
speeches and decrees, which Cjr.sar 
made no account of. Nay, we are told, 
that a centurion whom Cft>.sar had sent 
to Rome, waiting at the door of the 
senate-house for the result of the deli¬ 
berations, and bein^; informed that the 
senate would not g'lve Ctesar a longer 
term in his commission, laid his hand 
upon his sword, and said, ** But thi. 
shall give it'* 

Indeed, Caesar’s requisitions had » 
great appearance of justice and honour 
He proposed to lay down his arms, ok - 
condition Pompey would do the same, 
and that (hey should both, as private 
citizens, leave it to tlieir country to re¬ 
ward Uieir services: for to deprive him 
of his commission and troops, and con¬ 
tinue Poinpey’s, was to give absolute 
power to tiie one, to which the olbw 
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wa-s wnjustly accused of aspiring. Curio, 
who iQa<le these propositions to the 
people in l)ehalf of Caesar, was received 
with tlte loudest plaudits ; and there 
were some who even tlirew chaplets of 
floners upon him, as they would upon 
a champion victorious in (lie ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the 
people, then produced a letter from 
Caesar to the same purport, and caused 
it to be read, notwithstanding the on- 
lositiun it met witli from tlic consuls. 
Icreu))on, Scipio, Pompey’s father-in- 
law, proposed in the wmale, that if 
Caesar rlid not lay down his arms by 
.such a day, be should be declared an 
enemy to (he state ; and tlie consuls 
putting it to the question, “ Whether 
Ponipcy should dismiss Ids forces?” 
and again, “ Whether Cajsar should 
disband Ids?” few of the members 
were fur (he first, and almost all fur the 
second.* After which, Antony put the 
question, “ Whetlier both should lay 
down their coiniiiissions?” and all witu 
one voice answered in the nllirmativc. 
lint (he violent rage of Scipio, and the 
chriiours of the consul Leiitiilus, who 
crieil out, that “ Not decrees but arms 
shunhl he employed against a nublio 
rolihcr,” made the senate brcaK up; 
and Oil account of the unliaiipy dissen¬ 
sion. all ranks of people put on black, 
as ill a time of public moundug. 

Soon after this, oilier letters arrived 
from Caesar, with more moderate pro¬ 
posals. He oiTcred to abandon all (he 
rest, provided tliey would continue to 
him the government of Ci$nl|>iuc Gaul 
and lUyricutn, ^vith two legions, till lie 
could apply for a second coiisulsidp. 
And Cicero, who was lately returned 
from Cilicia, and very desirous of 
effecting a reconciliation, used all pos¬ 
sible means to soften Pompey. Pom- 
n«-y agreed to all hut the article of the 
two legions; and Cicero end^voured 
to accommodate (he matter, by per¬ 
suading Caesar’s friends to be satisfied 
with tlie two provinces and six thousand 
soldiers only. Pompey was on the 
point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lentulus the consul, rejecting it 
with disdain, treated Antony and Curio 

* Dio says, there was not a man for the 
first question, whereas the whole house was 
Ibr tne second, except CosUus and Curio. 
Nor is this to be wonted at; Pompey was 
then at the gates of Rome with his amiy. 


with grccit indignity, and drove them 
out of tile senate-house. Tints he fur- 
ni.shed Cresar with the most plausible 
argument imaginable, and he failed not 
to make use of it to exasperate hii 
troops, by showing them persons of 
distinction, and magistrates, obliged 
to fly in hired carriages, ami in the lia- 
bit of slaves ;+ for their fears had mnfle 
them leave Rome in that disguise. 

Caesar had not then with liim above 
three hundred horse and five thousand 
foot. The rest of his fnrce.s were left 
on the other sicle of the Alps, and he 
had sent them orders to join him. Rut 
he saw the beginning of liis enterprise, 
and the attack he meditated did not re¬ 
quire any great numbers: his enemies 
were rather to bo struck w ith conster¬ 
nation by the boldness and expedition 
with which he began liis operations; 
for an unexpected movement would he 
more likclj* to make an impression upon 
them then, than great preparatioius 
afterwards. He, therefore, ordered hi.s 
lieutenants and other oflicers to take 
their swords without any other armour, 
and make theinselve.s masters of Ari- 
mimim, a great city in Gaul, hut tn take 
all possible care that no blood .should 
be .shed or disturbance raised, llorten- 
sius was at the head of this party. A» 
for himself, he spent the day at a jmh- 
lic show of gladiators; and a little ))e ■ 
fore evening bathed, and then went into 
the apartment, where he entertained 
company. When it was growing dark, 
he left the company, after having de¬ 
sired them to make merry (ill his return, 
which they would not have long to wait 
for. To some of his friends he had 
given previous notice to follow him, not 
all together, Imt by diflerent ways. 
Then taking a hired carriage, he set out 
a diflerent way from that which led to 
Ariininum, and turned into that road 
afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the 
Rubicon, which divides Cisalpine Gaul 
from the rest of Italy, his reflection* 
became more interesting in propordos 
as the danger drew near. Staggered 
by the greatness of bis attempt, he 
stopped, to weigh with himself its incon¬ 
veniences; and, as he stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, 

■f Cassius Longinut wait with them in th» 
same disgube. 
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ne mail) times changed his opinion. 
After YThicIi, he deliberated upon it 
t^'ilh such of his friends as srere by, 
amon^ whom was ^Vsinius Pollio; enu¬ 
merating the calamities which the pas¬ 
sage of that river would bring npon the 
world, and the reHections that might 
be made upon it by pnsteritj’. At last, 
upon some sudden impulse, bidding 
arlieu to his reasonings, and plunging 
into the abyss of futurily, in tne wordS 
of those who emVjnrk in doubtful and 
ar<hioiis enterprises, lie cried out, “ 'I'lie 
<lie is cast!” and immediately passed 
the river. He travelled so fast the rest 
of the way, that he reai-lied Ariminiiiu 
before daylight and took it. It is said, 
that the preceding night he had a most 
abominable rlream; he thought he lay 
with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminuin, a.s if 
war had opened wide it.s gates both by 
sea and land, atid Caisar, by ^oing be¬ 
yond the bounds of his province, had 
infringed the laws of his country ; not 
individuals were seen, as on other occa¬ 
sions, wandering in distraction about 
Italy, but whole cities broken up, and 
seeking refuse bv flight. Most of the 
tiiiniilliioiis tide flowed into Rome, and 
it was 80 tilled with the hasty conflux of 
the circling people, that amidst the vio¬ 
lent antation it would hardly either 
obey the magistrate, or listen to the 
voice of reason, but was in the utmost 
danger of failing by ilH own violence ; 
for the whole was a prey to contrary 
passions and the most violent conviil- 
sion.s. Those who favoured these dis¬ 
orders were not satisfied with enjoying 
them ill private, but rcjirooclied the 
other party, amirist Uieir fears and sor¬ 
rows, and insulted them with menaces 
of what was to come; which is the ne- 
cessory consequence of such troubles in 
a g^t city. 

jPompey himself, who was already 
confounded at the turn things had 
taken, was still more disturbed by a 
variety of censures on his conduct, 
^me said, he justly suffered for exalt¬ 
ing Cmsnr against himself and his coun¬ 
try ; others, for permitiiig Lentulos to 
overrule him, when Ccesar departed 
from his lirst demands, and olfcred 
equitable terms of peace. Pavoiitos went 
so far os to bid him, **Stamp with his 
footalluding to a vaunting speech he 
bad made fii the senate, in which he 


bade them take no thought about pre- 
parntiims for the war ; for, a-ssoonasLe 
marched out of Rome, if h? di<l bm 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy 
with Ids legions. 

Pompey, however, at tliat time was 
not infenor in numbers to ('aesar. but 
his partisans would not sullcr him to 
proceed according to his own opinion. 
By false reports and groundles.s terrors, 
as if the enemy was at llie gates, and 
had carried all before him, they forced 
Mm along with the general’t4.iTent. 
He had it decreed, therefore, that tilings 
were in a tumultuous state, and nothing 
to be expected but hostilities ; .an<l then 
left Home, having first ordereil f lie se¬ 
nate, and ever) man to follow, who pre¬ 
ferred hi.s coiintr)- and liberty to the rod 
ol a tyrant. The consiil.s too fled with 
him witliout offering the sacrifices which 
custom required before they to<‘k their 
departure from Rome. Jilost of the 
.senators snatched up those things in 
their houses that were next at hand, a.s 
if the whole was not their own, and 
joined in the flight. Nay, there were 
.some, who before were well affected to 
Caesar, that in tlie present terror 
changed sidc.s. and suftered llicmsclves 
without necessity to be carried away by 
the forrent. \Vhat a miserable spec¬ 
tacle was the city then ! In so <lreadful 
a tempest, like a ship abnndone*! by its 
pilots, tossed about at all a<ivcnliircs, 
and at the mercy of the winds and sea.s. 
But though flight was so unpromising 
an alternative, such wa.s the love the 
Romans had for Pornpey, that they 
coiisidercd the place he retired to as 
their country, and Koine as the camp 
of Casar. Por even Ijabieiius, one of 
Cjcsar’s princina! friends, who, in 
quality of hi.s lieutenant, had served 
under him with the greatest alacrity in 
the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Nevertheless, Ca.*sar sent him 
his iiionev and his equipage. 

After this, Cicsar invested Corrmiuro, 
where Domitius with thirty cohorts 
commanded for Pompey. iDoniitius*^ 
in despair ordered a servant of his, w ho 
was his physician, to give him poison. 

* liuciuft Domitius .£nob&zbat was nom¬ 
inated to succeed Corsar, pursuant to the decree 
of tile senate. In the government of TsonsaS- 
pine Oaul ; but ne imprudently shut bimsalf 
up in Corfinium before he left Italy. 
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He look flic (Iraiighf prepared for In'm 
ns A sure means of dealli; but, soon 
afl. r, he aritig of Ca’sar's extraordinary 
tleiiioncy fo iiis prisoners, he hiinenfed 
his own case and the hasty resolution 
he had taken. Upon which (he physi¬ 
cian removed his fears, by assuring him 
that %vliat he hail drank was a sleeping 
potion, not a deadly one. I'his gave him 
Ktu-h spirits that he rose up and went to 
Cicsar. Ihit (hough Cicaar pardoned 
him, and gave him his hand, he soon 
re\ol(ed, and rejiaired again to l*om- 
po\. 

J he news of this transaction being 
brought to Rome, gave great relief to 
tlie minds of the people, and many who 
iiad iltul came hack again. In (he'mean 
time Ca'sar, having added to his own 
army die troops of Doniitiiis, and all 
others (hat Pom})ey had left in garrison, 
was strong enough to march against 
Poinpey himself, 'i'he latter, however, 
dill not wait for him; but retired to 
Briindii.sium, from ^vliencc he sent the 
consuls with part of the forces to J>yr- 
rhachium, and a little alter, upon the ^ 
apiwonch of (’lesar, sailed thitlier him- 
ns we iiavc roIntc<l nt large in his 
life. Cmsar would have followed him 
immediately, but he wanted ships, lie 
Uierefore returned to Homo, with the 
glory of having reduced Italy in sixty 
days without spilling a drop of blood. 

binding the city in u more settled 
condition than he expected, and many 
senators Ihere^ he addressed them in a 
mud and gracious manner, and desired 
to send deputies to Pompey to 
offer honournble terms of peace. But 
not one of them would take upon him 
the commisiori: whether it w as that they 
were afmid of Pompey whom they liad 
deserted, or whether they thought 
C^ar not in earnest in the proposal, 
and that he only made it to save appear¬ 
ances. ^ MetcHiis the tribune opposed 
bis taking money out of the public trea- 
TOry, and alleged some laws against it, 
Caesar said, “Arms and laws do not 
flourish together. If you are not pleas¬ 
ed at what 1 am about, you have nothing 
to do but to withdraw: indeed, war will 
not bear much liberty of speech. When 
I say this, 1 am departing from my own 
right: for you and all, whom I have 
found exciting a spirit of faction against 
me, are at my disposal.*’ Saying tliis, 
he approached the doors of the treaauij. 


and as the keys were not produced, he 
Bent for workmen to break them open, 
Metellus opposed him again, and some 
praised his tirmness; but Cmsar, raising 
jus voice, (hreafened to put him to deatli 
if he gave him any larthcr trouble 
And, young man,” said he. “you are 
noi Ignorant that this is harder for me 
to say than to do.” Metellus, terrified 
with Ins menace, retired, and afterwards 
Ca'sar was easily and readily supplied 
with everj' tiling necessary for the 
war. 

His first movement was (o Spain, 
from whence lie was resolved to drive 
Af'raniiis and Varro, Pompey’s lieute¬ 
nants, aiul after having inaile himself 
master oMlieir troops and provinces, to 
march against Pompey, without leaving 
any enemy heliind liim. In the course 
ol this expedition, his life was often in 
danger from amhiisrades, and his army 
had to combat with famine: yet he con¬ 
tinued his operations against (he 
enemy, either by pursuit, or offering 
them liable, or forming lines of circum- 
vallation about them, (ill he forced their 
camp, and added (lieir hdr.ps to his 
own. 'I'lie oftieers miule Ha ir escape 
and retired to Pompev. * 

Upon his return to koine, his father- 
in-law Piso pressed him to send deputies 
to Pompey to treat of an accommoda- 
tion; but Isauricus, to make his cou*- 
to Cjcsar, opposed it. The senate de¬ 
clared him dictator, and while be bold 
that oflice, he recalled the exiles; he 
restored to their honours tlic cliUdren 
of those who had suffered under Sylla; 
and relieved debtors by cancelling part 
of the usury. Tliese, and a few more, 
were his acts during his dictatorship, 
which he laid down in ^ven days. After 
this, he caused himself to be declared 
consul with Servilius Isaiiricu.s.and then 
went to prosecute the war. He march¬ 
ed so fast to Bnindusium, that ^ his 
troops could not keep up with him. 
However, he embarked >vith only six 
hundred select horse and five legions. 
It was at the time of the >rinter solstice, 
thebeginningofJanuary, which answers 
to the athenian month Poteideon, that 
sail. He crossed the Ionian, 
niade himself master of Oricum ana 
ApoUonia, and sent back* his ships to 


* fie sent them back under the conduct of 
Cslams. That officer, losing the opportunity 
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Brundusiiini (»» briii;; over the forces 
ihat were left hehiiiil. But those troops, 
exhausted with IhtiKUe, and tired out 
•vitli the multitude of enemies tliey 
oad to eugaj'e witli, broke out into 
rornphiints against Ca*sar. as they were 
upon their march to tlie port. ** 
iher will this man learl us,*’ s:u<l thev, 
and where will be the end (»f our la- 
pours? W’ill lie harass us for ever, as 
it we ha<l limbs of stone, or bodies of 
iron? But iron itself fields t»i repeated 
blows; our >er 5 -shields and cuirasses 
call out for rest. WMl not Cicsar learn 
from our wounds that we are mortal, 
that we have the same feelings, aii<l are 
liable to the same iin)>res-%ions with other 
men.'' 'Ihe gods llieiiiselves cannot 
force the seasons, or clear the winter 
«c;ls nf storms and tempests. And it is 
in this season that he would expose us, 
u-s it In- wa.s flying (roin Ins enemies, 
rather tlian pursuing them.*’ 

Ainitbt such discmirse a.s this, thev 
moved on slowly to Bruiidusiiini. But 
when tliey arrived there, and found that 
Ctesar was gone, they changed their 
language, and reproached themselves as 
traitors to their genenil. They vented 
tlieir anger upon their othcers. too, for 
not hastening their march. And silling 
u|)oii the clifls, they kept their eyes 
upon the sea loward.s Epirins, to sec if 
they could discover the transports tJiat 
were to fetch tlieni. 

Meantime (’a;sar, not having a .solli- 
cient force at Apollonia to inakc head 
against Ihe enemy, and seeing the Iroo))# 
at Brundu.siiiin delayed to join him, to 
relieve himself from the anxiety and 
perplexity lie wa.s in, iinderlook a most 
astonishing enterpri.se. 'Jhoiigh tlie 
sea was covered with the enemy’s fleets, 
lie resolved to embark in a Vessel of 
twelve oars, vvilhout acquainting any 

B erson with his intention, and sail to 
riindiismm.* In the night, therefore, 

of die wind, fell in with Bibulus, who took 
thirty of hii ihlps. and burned them all, to- 
geiher w-idj their pilou and mariner*, in order 
to intimidate the rest. 

• .Mo»t hUiorian* blame this as a rash 
action ; and Ceoar himself. In his Commen- 
tone*, makes no mention of this, or of anothet 
lets dangerous attempt, which fs related bv 
Suetonius. While he was making war in 
Oaul, upon advice that the Gauls had sur. 
rounded his s.*my in hb absence, he dressed 
himself like a native of the country and in 


he took the haliil of a slave, an<l throw- 
ing hiiiisclt iiili) the vc.ssel like a man 
ol no account, sat there ni silence 
riiey tell down the riv« r Aiiias for the 
sea, where the entranee gt-nemllv 
easy, because the iHitd-wiiul. ri^ing in 
the luoiiiiiig, used to beat oil the waves 
ol (lie s* a niid smoolli tlie mouth of tl»e 
river. But unluckily that night a strong 
.sea-wind sprung up which ov« i powered 
that from the hind; so that i)> tlie rage 
ol Ihe sea and the countenicthui of the 
stream, tlie river became e.vtrenielv 
rough ; the waves dashed against eacii 
other with a tumultuous noise, and 
ftirmcd such ihingcrous eddies lliat the 
jiihit (lespaireil ol making good i»is pas¬ 
sage. anil ordereil the marimrs to turn 
hack. C-a'sar. perceiving this, rose up. 
and showing liiiii-self to tlie i>ilot. who 
was greatly aslonisiied at the siglit of 
him, said, ** Uo forwanl, my friend, and' 
fear nothing ; thou earnest Ca-sar and 
hi-s fortune.’* 'Ihe mariners (hen forgot ^ 
the storm, and plyiag their oars with 
the utmost vigour and alacrity, endea¬ 
voured to overcome the re.si'stniice of 
the waves. But such was (heir violence 
at tlie mouth of the river, and the water 
flowed so fast into the vessel, that 
Cssar at last, (hotigli vvitli great reluc¬ 
tance, permitted Ihe pilot to turn hark. 
Upon Ills return to his camp, ihc sol- 
diera met Inm in crowds, pouring out 
their roinplaint.s, and expressing the 

f ;reate.st concern that he did nnt ns.siirfe 
iimselfof eoiupiering with them only, 
but, in distrust of liieir supjinrt, gave 
liinisell so much iine.isiness and expos- 
cd his person to so much danger on Ac¬ 
count of the absent* 

^on a((er, Antony arrived from 
Hrujidusiuin witli Iroops.f Cjesar, then 
m Ihe highest spirils, oHered battle to 
1 omjiey, who \ m\s cncainned in on ad- 
vaniaf{eous manner^ ana HbundanUy 
supnlicd wiUi provision both from sea 
ana land; whereas Caesar at lirst had 
no great plenty, and often^ords was in 
extreme wujit. 'Ilie soldiers, however 


ihst dbguUe pawd through the enemyten* 
tineli and troopa to hU own carop. 

^ Antony and i^enua embarked onboard 
the Tc^tcla which had escaped Bibulua, eight 
hundred horae and four Icgiona, that is, three 
old ones, and one that haa been newly raised ; 
and when they were landed, Antonv sent back 
the ahipa for the reat of 0\e forces** 
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found creat relief from a root^ in the 
adjoining fields, M'hicli they prepared 
in ihiik. Sometimes they made it into 
bread, an<l going up to tlie enemy’s ad- 
vancedguards, threw it in among (hem, 
and declared* ‘^'I'hat as long as (he 
earth produced such roots, they would 
certainly besiege Pompev.” 

Pompey would not sulfer either such 
bread to be produced, or sucli speeches 
to be reported in his camp ; for his men 
were already discouraged, and ready to 
shudder at the thought of the impene¬ 
trable liardiiess of Caesar’s troops, who 
could bear as much as so matiy %vild 
beasts. T here were frecpient skirmishes 
about Pompey’s iiilreiichments, f and 
Cajsar had tlie advantage in them all, 
except one. in which his party was 
forced to lly with such precipitation that 
lie was in danger of having his camp 
taken. Pompey headed the attack in 
jierson, and not a man could stand be¬ 
fore liim. lie drove them upon their 
in tlie utmost confusion, and 
lilled their trenches with the dead. 

(^;esar ran to meet them, and would 
imvorallh-dthc fugitives, but it was not 
in his power. He laid hold on the en¬ 
sign staves to stop them, ami some left 
llieiu in ids hands, and others threw 
tlieiti tlie uroniul, insomuch that 
no less than tliivty-two slniulanls were 
taken. Cfu.sar himseir was very near 
losing his life ; for liaviiiR laid hold of 
a t^l and strong man, to atop him and 
make him face ahonl. the soldier in his 
terror and confusion liflcfl up his sword 
to strike him; but Caesar’s armour- 
bearer prevented it by a blow which 
cut olT his ann. 

Caesar .saw his nlTairs that dav in so 
bad a posture, that after Pompey*, either 

^ • This root was called Clara. Some of 
Cttsor’s soldiers, who hnd served in Sardinia- 
had there learned to make bread of it. 

t CiBsar observed an old camp which he 
had occupied in the place where Pompey was 
enclosed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon 
•Ills quitting it, Pompey had taken possession 
of it, and left a legion to guard it. This post 
Ctesar attempusd to reduce, and it was in this 
•(tempi tliat he suffered so much losa. He 
lost nine hundred and sixty foot, four hundred 
horac, among whom were several JRoman 
koights, five tribunes, and thirty-two centu¬ 
rions. We mentioned just now that Pompey 
was enclosed, as in fact be was on iho land- 
aide,by a line of ciicumvalUUon drawn by 
Cssaar. 


tlirongh too much caution, or tlie caprice 
of fortune, instead of giving the linisliing 
stroke to so great an action, stopped aa 
soon as he had shut up the enemy within 
their intrcncliments, and sounded a re¬ 
treat, he said to his friends as he with¬ 
drew, “This day victory woiil.i live 
declared for the enemy, if they had had 
a general who knew how to conquer.” 
He sought repose in liistenf, but it pro 
yed the most melancholy night of his 
life ; for he gave himself up to endless 
rellections on liis own iiiiscomlucl in 
the war. lie considered how wrong it 
was, when the wide countries and rich 
cities of iMacedonm and 'I’hessaly were 
before him, to confine himself to so nar¬ 
row a scene of action, and sit still by 
the sea, while the enemy’s fleets had 
the supenoijtv, and in a place where 
he sulTered the inconveniences of a siege 
from the want of provisions, rather than 
besiege the enemy by his arms. 'I’lms 
agitated and distressed by the perplexi¬ 
ties and dilficnJties of his situation, ho 
Tcsolved to decamp, and march against 
Scipio in Macedonia; concluding, that 
he should eitJier draw Pompey after 
him. .ijid forco Jiiin to fight Mhere lio 
could not receiv c .suj>pJies. as he had 
done, Irom the sea; or else that he 
should easily crush Scipio, if he found 
him nnsujiportod. 

Pompey s iroop.s and ollicers were 
greatly elated at tin's retreat of Carsar 

they considered it ns a flight and an nr- 
knowlcdginent tJint he was beaten, and 
therefore wanted to pursue. Put Pom- 
pey himself was unwilling to haxard a 
battle of such consequence, lie was 
well [irovided vvitli every thing requisite 
for vv-niting the advantage ol time, and 
for that reason chose, by protracting 
the war, to wear out the little vigour 
• fiful left. The most valuable 

ol Caesar’s troops liad, indeed, an ex¬ 
perience and courage which W'ere irre¬ 
sistible in the field ; but age hnd made 
them unfit for long marches, for throw- 
ing up intrenchments, for attacking 
walls, and passing whole nights’ under 
arms. Thev were too unwieldy to en¬ 
dure much fatigue, and tlieirinclinatioo 
^r labour lessened with their strength. 
Pesides, there was said to be a contagi¬ 
ous distemperamong them^wliioh arose 
from their strange and bad diet: and 
what was still a more important circum¬ 
stance, Otssar wanted 4>oth> money and 
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provisions, so that it seemed as if he 
must shortly fall of himself. 

T^ese were Porapey’s reasons for de¬ 
clining a battle ; but not a man, except 
Cato, was of his opinion ; and he. only, 
because he was willing to spare the 
blood of his rountrymon ; for when he 
MW the bodies of the enemy, who fell 
in the late action, to the number of a 
thousand, lie dead upon the lielil, he 
covered his face, ami retired, weeping. 
.iVll the rest censured Ponipey for not 
deciding tlie affair immediately with the 
sword, calling him Agamenmon, and 
of as if he was unwilling 

to be deprived of th** nionarciiv he was 
in po.ssession of. and deligltteil Jo see 
HO many generals waiting his orders, 
and attending t jiay their court. Fa- 
voiiius, who a! ■ ‘ed to imitate Cat<*'s 
bold manner oi , aking, but carried it 
niuch too far, i.tu.cnted that Pomiu-j’s 
'vaming to keep the kingly slate he had 
got would jirev ent their eating Jigs that 
year at 'ruscnlutn. Ami Afranius, l.ntely 
coiue from .Spain, where he succeeded 
HO ill in hL* commaml, that he wasac* 
tiised of having been bribetl to betray 
ins army,;Lsked Pompey, “ Why he tJiil 
»»ot light that merchant who traOicked 
in provinces?” 

Pitjued at these reproaches, Potnpey, 
against his own judgment, marclnul 
alter C®sar, who jiroceeiled on his route 
grcJit diJliculty ; for on account 
<»r his late loss, all looked uj>on him 
willi contempt, mid refuse<I to supply 
him with provisions. However, upon 
Ins taking Gomphi,* a town in Thes- 
Jus troop.s not only found suflicieiit 
refreEliments, but recoered snrpri- 
singly oftlie distemper; for, drinking 
plentifully of the wine they found there, 
and aJterwDrds marching on in the JJac- 
cuanalian manner, the new turn their 
blood took threw off the disorder, and 
gave them another habit of body. 

V\ hen the two armies were encamped 
^posjte each other on the plains of 
1 harsalia, Pompey returned to his old 
opimon; ui which be was conlinnedby 
some unlucky omens, and an alarming 
dream. He dreamed that all the people 

• Canar perceiving of how much impor- 
unce it was to his service to make himself 
niaslvr of the place before Pompey or Scipio 
could come up, gave a general assault, about 
three in the alicrnoon ; and though the walla 
were very high, carried it before sunset. 


of Rome received him in the tliealre 
with lomi jilau.hfs, and that he adorned 
the chapel ol Venus Aiccp/iora, from 
whom (’ajsar deriveil his pedigree. 
But if Pompey was alarmed, those 
about him were so absurdly sajiguine 
in their expeemtions of victory, that 
Domitius, Spintlier, and Scipio] quar 
relied alwnil Ca;.sar*s pontilieate ; and 
numbers sent to Home, to cngairo 
houses convenient for consnlsand pm-- 
tors, making themselves sure of being 
.soon raised to those high oOices afk-r 
the war. But tJie cavalry testified tJie 
greatest impatience for 'a battle ; si> 
proiicj were they of their line arms, of 
the condition nl llieir horses, and the 
beouty atMi vigour of thrir |><'rsr>iLs; 
besides they were much more iiuiner- 
oiis than Ctesar’s, biMiig seven thnii.sand 
to one Ihonsaml. Nor were the num¬ 
bers of infantry equal; for i'ompey had 
lorly-hve lliousand. and t'a-sar only 
twenty-two thousand. 

Cics.ar called his soldiers together 
Mild told them, “That Cornilicius w.-ls 
well advanced on his wav with two 
more legions, and that he had fifteen 
cohorts under the command of Calenus 
III the environs of Megnra ami Athens " 
He tlicn asked them, “ U'heiher (liev 
chose to wait for tlio.se troops, or to ris4 
a battle without them T I he> answered 
ajoiid, “Let us not wait; hiit do von 
nnd out some sfRifagern to bring the 
enemy, as soon a.s pos.sil)le, to an 
action.” 

He began with offering saerilices of 
punlicalioii for his nnnv, arni upon 
opening the first victim, the .soothsaver 
cried out, “ You will light within three 
days. Cavsar then asked him, if there 
appeared in the entrails any aiispicions 
presage ? He nnswerctl, *• It is you who 
can best resolve that iiueslion. The 
gods announce a great cliiiiigc onrl re¬ 
volution in affairs. If you are happy 
at present, the alteration will be for the 
worse ; if otherwise, expect better for¬ 
tune.” 1lie night before the tiatdc, as 
if rounds about inidiiight, 

there appeareda luminous phenoroenuu 
in the air, like a torch, which, as it pass¬ 
ed over his camp, flamed out with great 
brightness, and seemed lo fall in that of 
1 ompey. And, in Ihe morning, wlien 
the guards were relieved, a tumult was 
pbserred in the enemy's camp, not un¬ 
like a panic terror. Cmsar, however. 
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60 little exported an action tliat day, 
fliat he liad ordered his troops to de¬ 
camp. and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were strikingc their lenU?, 
liis scotits rode up, and told him, the 
enomy were coiiiiiif; <lown to give him 
l)attle. Happy in tl>e news, lie made 
his prayer to the gods, and llien drew 
up his army, uliieh lie divided into tliree 
bodies. Domidus Calvinuswas to com¬ 
mand the centre, Antony the left wing, 
and himself the right .where he intend¬ 
ed to charge at tlie head of the tenth 
legion. Struck witlr the number and 
magnificenf appearance of the enemy's 
cavalry, who were po.sted over against 
him, he ordered six cohorts privately 
to advance from the rear. 'Ihese he 
))laced behind the right wing, and gave 
(hfin instructions what to do when the 
enemy’s horse came to charge.+ Pom- 
pey's disposition wa,s this : He com- 
iiianded the right wing himself. Domi- 
tiustlie lelt. and his father-in-law, Sci- 
pio, the main body. 'I'lie whole weight 
of llic cavalry was in tlic left wing; for 
they ih'signed to surround the right of 
the enemy, and to make a .succe.ssful 
olVort where (.'aesar fought in person ; 
thinking that no body of foot could be 
derp enough to hear .sueh a .shock, but 
they nni.st necessarily he broken in 
pieces upon the first impression. 

\\'hen (lie signal was ready to be 
given, Poinpey ordered his infantry to 
Htanrl in close order and wait the 
enemy’s attack, till they were near 
oiiougli to be reached by the javcHn. 
Oa*snr bl.imcd this conduct; he said 
Pompey was not aware what weight 
the swift and fierce advance to the first 
charge gives to every blow^ nor how 
flic courage of each soldier is inflamed 
by the rapid motion of the whole.$ 

* Cicsar hoped, by his frequent decamp¬ 
ings, to provide belter for his troops, and per. 
flaps gain a favoumblc opportunily of fight¬ 
ing. 

•f Cajsar and Appian agree, that Pompey 
posted himself in his left wing, not in the 
tight. It is also highly probable that Atra- 
niut, not Lucius Doinitius ASnobarbus, com¬ 
manded Pompey's right wing.—Ciesar does 
not, indeed, expressly say who commanded 
there, but he savs, “ On the right was posted 
the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought 
oy Afwius out of Spain, which Pompey es¬ 
teemed the dower of iiU army.” See the notes 
on the life of Pompey. 

^ Crnar was so confident of success that 


He was now going to put hi.s troops 
in motion, when he saw a trusty and 
experienced centurion encouraging hia 
men to distinguisli themselves that day. 
Caesar called him In' his name, and 
said, “ W hat cheer, Caius Crassinus 
How, think you, do we stand?”— 
“Ca’sar,” said (he veteran, in a bold 
accent, and stretching out his hand, 
“ the victory i.s ours. It w ill be a glo¬ 
rious one; and thi.s day 1 shall have 
your praise either alive or dead.” So 
saying, he ran in upon the enemy, at 
the head of his company, which con¬ 
sisted of a hundred and twenty men. 
He did great execution among the 
first ranks, and was pressing on with 
equal fierceness, when one of his anta- 
gonists pushed his sword with such 
force in his inoiilli, that the point came 
out at the nape of bis neck. 

W’liile the infantry were thus warmlv 
engaged ill the centre, the cavalry ad¬ 
vanced from J*oinpey’s left wing with 
groat cunfidcnce, niid oxiciulod their 
squadrons to surround Ciosnv'.s right 
wing; but before they could begin tlie 
attack,II the si.x cohorts which Ca'sar 
had placed behind came up Imhlly to 
receive them. 1 hey did not, accord¬ 
ing to custom, a1tem])t to annoy the 
enemy w ith their javelins at n distance, 
nor strike at the legs and thighs when 
they came nearer, but aimed at their 
eyes, and wounded them in the face, 
agreeably to the orders they had re¬ 
ceived. For Cmsar hoped that tliesa 
young cavaliers, who had not been^ 
used to wars and wounds and who set 
a great value upon llieir beauty, would 
avoid, above all things, a strolrc in tliat 
part, and immediately give way, as 
well on account of the present danger 
as the future deformity. The event 
answered his expectation. They could 
not bear tlie spears pointed against 
their faces, or the steel gleaming upon 
tlieir eyes, but turned away their faces, 
and covered them with their hands, 
lilts caused such confusion, that at 

he ordered his intrenchments to be filled up, 
assuring hit troops that th<w would be mas¬ 
ters of the enemy's camp before night 

§ Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey* calla 
him Crattianus. Cesar calls Idm CroafL 
niM. 

II Cesar says, they did engage hts nght 
Ting, and obliged his cavalry to give ground, 
beir CivU. lib. iiL 
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• tliey flml in the most iiifaninus 
Tnanner, and niined the whole <aMse* 
I’or the coliorts which hati beaten them 
off surrounded tlieir iiil'antry, aiul 
cha rging them in tlie rear, as nell as 
in front, Sinm cut them to pieces. 

Poinpej, «heii from (he other «ing 
he saw his ca> airy put to tlio rout, uas 
no longer himself, nor did he remem¬ 
ber that he v.as Pompey the Great; 
but like a man deprived of his senses 
b.y some superior power, or striiek, 
with consternation at his defeat as the 
consequence of the divine decree, he 
retired to his can)j> witlumt speaking a 
word, and sat down in his tent to wait 
Ute issue. At last, after his wh.de 
•rmy was broken and disperse<l, and 
the enemy had gtit uj)on his ramparts, 
and were engagtwl with the troops ap¬ 
pointed to flefeiicl (hem, he seetn<Ml to 
come to iiimself, and cried out, “\\'hal! 
into my ramp too?” Without uttering 
one word iiiore. he laid asiile the en¬ 
signs of Ins dignity ns general, ami 
taking a hal>it that might favour his 
liij^iit, he made his e.srane privately. 
W hat iiii.sfortiines befell him after- 
ward.s, liow he pul himself in (he hands 
of the Egyptians, and was assaBsiiiatcd 
by the traitors, we lia\e related at large 
in his life. ^ 

When Civsar entered (he camp, and 
saw what iiiimhers of the enemy lay 
dead, and tluise they were then <le- 
spatching. he saiil with a sigh, ‘"riiis 
they would have; to (his cniel neces- 
Hity they reduced me; for had Casar 
dismissed his troops, after so many 
real and succe.ssful wars, he would 
ave been condenined as a crimnal.” 
Asinius Pollio tells us, Ca'.sar spoke 
those words in Latin, and that lie after- 
jrards expressed the sense of (hem in 
Greek, lie adds, that most of those 
who were killed at the taking of (he 
camp were slaves, and that there fell 
m the battle above six thousand 
aoldiers.* Cmsar incorpomted with bis 
own legions most of the infantry that 
were taken prisoners; and pardoned 
many persons of distinction. Brutus, 

* Cwsar lays, thwe fell about fifteen 
tbouaand of the enemy, and that he took 
above iwenty.four thousand prisonm; and 
that on his side, the loss amounted only to 
about tvo hundred private soldiers and thirty 
oaoturions. 
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who ."inerwards killed iniii. was i\f (he 
nutnlu-r. It is said, tliat wIk ii he (lid 
not make his appcaroiice .iftcr the bat¬ 
tle, (’a-sar was very i:iu.--,v. and (bat 
uiion Jus pia'seiitiiig hini'idf uidiiirt, ho 
exjircsseil great joy. 

Among flu* many signs tliat an- 
nouneed lliis victory, tint at I'ralles 
was (lie most remark.'ihle. 'I lu re was 
•v statue o| ( a-siir in llu' temple ot 
N ictory, ami (liongh (lie groiiml about 
it was uaturailv liard, and paved with 
hard stone l>t-ides, it is >:iid tliat a 
palm tree sprung up at tin* pi lieslai nf 
the st.itue. At I’adua, Cams Corneiiiis, 
a coimlrvuinn and aerpiaintance of 
Livy, and a celebrated diviner, was 
oliserving the flight of birds the day the 
battle <d Pliarsalia wa.s fought. llv 
this ol)^e^^ ation. aecurding (o Livy's 
aceoimt, lie first di.xerned the lime of 
action, and said to those that were l»y, 
he great iillair now draws to a de¬ 
cision ; the two gen“r:ils arc engaged.” 
Then he made aimtlier observation, 
and the signs appeared so clear (o him, 
that lio leaped up in the ino.st enthusi¬ 
astic manner, and cried out, ** C;e.sar, 
thou art the conrpieror.” As the com¬ 
pany stood in great astonisluneiil. ho 
took the sacred fillet from his head and 
swore, “He would never pul it on 
again till the event had put his art be¬ 
yond question.” Livy aftirms this for 
a tnith. 

Ca:.sar granted the whole nation of 
Tliessaly tneir liberty, for the sake of 
the victory he had gained there, nml 
then went in ]>ursiiit of Ponipey. He 
bestowed the .same privilege on the 
Ciiidians, in coiiijilimcnt to Tlieopom- 
piis, to whom we are indebted for a 
collection of fables, and he discharged 
the inhabitants of Vsin from a third 
/lart of their imposts. 

Upon hi-s arrival at Alexandria, he 
found Pompey assassinated, ami vvhen 
Theodotiis presented the head to him, 
be turned from (he sight witli great 
abhorrence. The signet of (hat general 
was the only thing he took, and on 
taking it he wept. As often ns any of 
Pomiiey's friends and companions were 
taken by Ptolemy, vvancleriiig about 
the country’, and brought to Carsar, he 
loaded them witli favours and took 
them into his own service. He wrote 
to bis friends at Home, ** 'lliat the 
chief eixjoymeDt he had of lus victoir 
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nnn, in savinfj pvcrj’ day one or olher 
of Ins ffllow-citizfiis who Iiad borne 
arms against him.” 

As (or bis Egyptian war, some assert 
that it was ninierlakt’ii without neces- 
sify, and (hat Ins p);i.ssion for Cleopatra 
‘-ugaged him in a quarrel which proved 
both prejudicial to his reputation and 
dangerous to his person. Others ac¬ 
cuse the king's ministers, pariiciilarly 
the eunuch Photinus, %vho had the 
greatest itillueiire at court, and who, 
having taken ofl‘Pompey and removed 
Cleopatra, privately meditated an at¬ 
tempt against Carsar. Hence it is 
said, that Cmsar began to pass the 
niglits in entertainments among his 
friends, lor the greater security of his 
jiersoii. 'I'he behaviour, indeed, of 
this eunnrh in public, all that he said 
and clid with re.spcct to Cmsar was in¬ 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The 
corn he supplied his soldiers with was 
old and musty, and he told them, 
" Tliev ought to be satisfied with it, 
since tliey lived at other people's cost.” 
He caused only wooden and earthen 
vessels to be .served up at the king’s 
tabic, on pretence that Ceesar had taken 
all the gold and sliver oties for debt 
For the father of the reigning prince 
owed Cajsar seventeen million five 
hundred thousand drachmas. Caesar 
had formerly remitted to his children 
the vest, but thought fit to demand tho 
ten millions at tliis time, for tlie main¬ 
tenance of his army. Pholiniis, instead 
of paying^ Uic money, advised him 
to go and finish tlie great affairs he had 
upon his hands, after which he should 
have his money with thanks. But 
Caesar told him, He had no need of 
Effypdan counsellors/* and privately 
sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This nrinces.s, taking only one friend. 
Apollotlonis, the Sicilian with her, got 
into a small boat, and in the dusk of 
the evening made for the palace. As 
she saw it difiiciilt to enter it undisco¬ 
vered, she rolled herself up in a carpet; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, 
like a bale of goods, and carried her in 
at the gates to Ceesar. This stratagem 
of hers, which was a strong proof of 
her wit and ingenuity, is said to have 
first opened her the way to Cmsar’s 
heart; and the conquest advanced so 
fast, by the charms of her conversation, 
that he took upon him to reconcile her 


brcifiier to her. and insisted that she 
should reign with him. 

.Vn entertainment was given on ac¬ 
count of this reconciliation, and all met 
to rejoice on the occasion ; when a ser. 
vant of Caesar's, who was his barber, 
a timorous and suspicious man, led by 
his natural caution to inquire into every 
thing, and to listen every where about 
the palace, found that Achillas the 
general, and Photinus the eunuch, were 
plotting against Cresar's life, Cae.iar, 
being informed of their design, planted 
his guards about the hall and killed 
Piiotinus. But Achillas escajicd to the 
amiy, and involved Ca*sar in a very 
dillicult and dangerous war; for, witn 
a few troops, he had to make head 
against a great city anil a powerful 
army. 

Tlie first difficulty he met witli* was 
the want of water, the Egyptians hav¬ 
ing stopped up the aqueducts that sup¬ 
plied his qiiarter.f The second was, 
the loss of his ships in harbour, which 
he was forced to burn himself, to pre¬ 
vent their falling into the enemy’s hands; 
when the flames unfortunately spread¬ 
ing from the dock to the palace, burned 
(he g^reat Alexandriim library. The 
Ihirtlj was in the sea-fight near the isle 
of Pharos, when, seeing his men hard 
pressed, he leaped from ^the mole into 
a little skiff to go to their assistance. 
The Egyutians making up on all sides, 
he threw himself into the sea, and with 
much difliciilty reached his galleys by 
swimming.^ Having several valuable 
papers, vriiich he was not willing either 
to lose or to wet, it is said he held 

• He was in groat danger before, when at.-- 
tacked in the palace by Achillas, who had 
made himself master of Alexandria. Cats. 
Bull. Civil. Lib. iii. sub. finem. 

+ They also contrived to raise the seawater 
by engines and pout it into Ciusar’s reservoirs 
and cUlerns ; but Cssai ordered wells to be 
dug, and in a night's lime got a sufficient 
quantity of frcsli water. Vide Cajs. Bell. 

^ First, there was n general naval engage¬ 
ment ; after which Cssor attacked the island, 
and, last of all, the mole. It was in thia last 
attack he was under the difficulty mentioned 
by Plutarch. 

§ His first intention was to gain the Admi- 
ml galley ; but finding it very hard pressed, 
he made for the otheis. And it wu fortunate 
for him that he did, for his own giUley soon 
went to the bottom 
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them above ivater with one hand, and 
swam with the other. The sk.i(l sunk 
soon after he loft it. At last ilie king 
joining the insiirgenU, CVsar allatked 
mid defeated him. (Jreat niiiuhers of 
the Eg) ptiaiis were .slain, and the king 
"as heard of no more. lliis gave 
Cu*sar an opportunity to establish Cieo- 
n.fni «|iiec-n of Egypt Soon after she 
lad a son b\ liim, ^^hom llie Alexan- 
drian.s ealletl Ciesario. 

Hr- tlieii departed forSiria, and from 
them e marchetl info Asia'Minor, nlif.re 
he had inlelli^'eiice that Doinitius, 
whom he had left governor, was defcat- 
«'d by Phnrnaees, son of Milhridafes, 
and Jorced to fly out of Pontus witli the 

iVi" had left; and that 

I harnace.'!, pursuing his advantage witJi 
great ardour, lia<l made himself master 
of Jl)l(jynia ami Cappadocia, and was 
attempting .Vrinenia the L<tw, having 
stirred uj) all the kings and tetrarchs of 
Asia against the Koinaas. Caesar im- 
niediaiely marclieil against him with 
three legions, and defeated him in a 
great battle near Zela, wliicb deprived 
him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well 
as ruined his whole army. In tlie ac- 
A* • • gave Amintius, one of hU 
friends in Uome, of the rapidity and 
despatch with which be gained his vic¬ 
tory, he made use only of three words, 

‘ 1 came, I conquered .” 'Ilieir 

liaving aulhe same Formand termina¬ 
tion it) the Koman language adds grace 
to their conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he 
returned to Italy, and arrived at Rome, 
as the year pf fiis second dictatorship, 
an otiice that had never been annual 
before, was on the point of expiring. 
He was declared consul for tlie year en¬ 
suing. But it was a blot in his charac- 
tcr tiiat he did not punish bis troops, 
who, ih a tumult, had killed Coscomus 
and Gnlba, men of Prictorian dignity, 

111 any severer manner Uian by calling 
them cjlizeiis,* instead of fellow-sor- 
<hcrs. Nay, he gave each of them a 

• Uui by UiU •ppellation they were eash- 
ivnd. Ii wsa ihc tcnih legion which bad mu- 
titiird at Capua, and aficrwonb marched with 
great inBoLwee to Home. C«»ar readily gave 
them (he oJacharKc they demanded, which so 
liBnibli-d them, mat they begged to be taken 
again inu) 1^ service; aod he did not admit 
ot it wiihourinuch seeming rclucumce, nor till 
after much coircaty. 


thoijsaml drachmas notwithstanding, 
and assigned them large portions of 
lanil in Itaij. OiIr-t complamU against 
him arose from the nuidm-ss of Dola- 
hella die avarice of Aniiiitiiis, the 
drunkenness of .Vnlony, loid the mst»- 
Iclice of Corriiti( iiis,f \\ho. huMog got 
possession of Pompes 's liouso, pulTcd it 
down, and rebuilt it. because he tlmuglil 
it iiot large enoiigh lor him. 1 hcae 
Uiiiigs were^ \er) dis.»gret.vl)h; to tlie 
Roman.s. Caesar knew it. and di^ap- 
provetl such behaviour, but wus of>- 
bgcd, through political vievts, to make 
use of such inini.-,tcrs. 

Cato .and .Scipio, after (he batllo of 
1 harsaha, had escaped into .\liica 
where they raised a respectable arinv 
with the assistanceof King Juba. C.e»ar 
now resolved to carry war into their 
quarters, and in order io it, first crosaed 
over to Sicil), though it was about tlit, 
time ot the winter solstice. 'I'ci prevent 
hu oltieers from entertaining any hopes 
of having the expevUli.m delayed, he 
pitched his own tent almost wiiliin the 
wash of the sea ; and a fav ourable wind 
springing up, he re-emburked witJi 
tliree thousand foot and a small body of 
horse.J After he had landed (hem 
^ely and privately on the African coast, 
he set sail again in quest of the remain- 
ing part of his troops, whose numberti 
were more considerable, and for whom 
he was under great coucctu. He found 
them, however, on their way at stm, 
and conducted them all to bis Afric.in 
camp. 

He was tJiere informed that tlie eiieiuy 
had great dependence on an ancient 
«™cle, the purport of wiiich wu.s. 
“Inat tile race of Scipio w ould be al¬ 
ways victorious in Africa” .Vnd, as ho 
happened to have in his army one of 
tlie family of .ViVicanus, named Scipio 
Salluiion, though in other respects a 
contemptible fellow, either in ridicule of 
Scipio, the enemy’s general, or to turn 

•f It was Antoay, not CorniGciua, who got 
the forfeiture of Pompey's house ; as appears 
from the life of Antony, and Cicero’s bccond 
Philippic. Therefore tlierc la, prob.ibly‘, « 
transposition in ihU place, owing to the core, 
lessnesa of some transcriber. 

$ He embarked aix le^ioni and two thou¬ 
sand horw; but the number mentioned by 
Plutarcn was all tluil ho landed will) at tirsi, 
many of the ships tuvir<g been separated by a 
■tonzk 
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tlie Oracle <m his side, in all engage- 
nirnts lie gave tlih .Sallntion the coni- 
mantl, as if he ha<l been really general. 
There were frequent occasions of this 
him!; for he was often foreecl to (Iglit 
for provisions, having nciflicr a suffi¬ 
ciency of bread for his men, nor of 
forage for his liorses. He was obliged 
to give lii-s horses the very sea-weed, 
only wasliing out the salt, and mixing 
a little grass with it to make it go tlowii. 
'I'he thing that laid him under a neces¬ 
sity of having recourse (o fins expedient 
was tlie number of Nuini<lian cavalry, 
who were extremely well mounted, ami 
by swift and sudden im|)ressions com¬ 
manded the wliole coast. 

Hue day when Ca*sar*s cavalry had 
untiling else to d<i. they diverted them¬ 
selves with an African who danced, 
and plajed u|)on the flute with great 
perfei litin. They had left their horses 
to the care of boys, and sat attending 
to the entertaininenl with great delight, 
when the enemy, coining upon them at 
once, killed part, and entered tlie camp 
witti others, who fled with greatprecipi 
tation. Had not Ca’sar himself, and 
.\siniiis Pollio come to their assistance, 
ami stopped their flight, the vvarwoulij 
have b«-<-n at an end tlrat hour. In an¬ 
other ejigqgemeiit the enemy had tlie 
advantage again ; on which occasion it 
was that Ctesar took an ensign, who 
was running away, by the neck, and 
making him fnec about, said, “ Look 
on this side for the enemy.” 

Scipio, flushed with these successful 
preludes, was desirou.s to come to a de¬ 
cisive action. Therefore, leaving Afrn- 
iiiiis and Juba in their respective camps, 
wliich were at no great distance, he 
went in person to the camp above 
the lake, in the neigbourhood of'Fbap- 
8118, to raise a fortification for a place of 
arms and an occasional retreat. Wliile 
•Scipio was constructing his walls and 
ramparts, Ctesar, with incredible de¬ 
snatch, made his wav through a country 
almost impracticable, by reason of its 
woods and difficult passes, aiul coming 
suddenly upon him, attacked one part 
of his army in the rear, another in tlie 
front, and put Uie whole to flight, 'rhen 
making the best use of his oppoi^nity, 
and of the favoucjif fortune, with one^ 
tide of success he took the camp of 
Afianiiis, and destroyed that of tlie Nu- 
ruidiaiis; Juba, their king, being glad 


to save himself by flight. Tlius, in a 
small part of one day, he made liimsell 
ma.sier of three camjis, and killed fifty 
thousnnd of the enemy with the loss 
only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of 
the action ; others say. that as Ciesar 
was drawing up his army and giving 
his orders, he had an attack of his old 
distemper; and that upon its approach, 
before it had over|)ovvered and dcpiiv e<l 
him of his senses, as he felt llie first agi. 
tations, he liircctcd his pei'ple to carry 
liim to a neighbouring tower, where he 
lay in quiet till the tit was over. 

.Many persons of consular and pra*- 
torian dignity escaped out of tlie battle. 
Some of them, being afterwards taken, 
despatched themscives, and a number 
were put to death by Ca'sar. Having 
a strong desire to take Cato alive, the 
conqueror hastened to Utica,* whii h 
Cato had the charge of, and for that 
reason was not in the battle. But by 
the way he was informed that he had 
killed himself, and Ins uneasiness at the 
news was very visible. As his olHcers 
were wondering what might be the 
cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, 
“Cato, I envy thee thy ileath, .since 
thou enviedst me the glory of giving 
[thee thy life.” Nevertheless, by (he 
book which he wrote against Cato after 
his death, it does not seem as if he liad 
any intentions of favour to him before ; 
for how can it be thought lie would 
have spared the living enemy, when he 

t loured so much venom afterwards upon 
lis grave? Yet, from iiis clemency to 
Cicero, to Brutus, and others without 
number, who had borne arms against 
him, it is conjectured, that the book was 
not written with a spirit of rancour, but 
of political ambition; for it was com¬ 
posed on such an occasion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and 
he gave the name of C<tto to the book. 
It was highly esteemed by many of the 
Romans, as mi^ht be expected, as well 
from the superior eloquence of the au¬ 
thor as the dignity of the subject. Caesar 

* Before Cesar left Utica, be gave order* 
for the rebuilding of Carthage, as he did, soon 
after his return to Italy, for tlio rebuilding of 
Corinth ; so that these two cities were destroy- 
e<l in the same year, and in the same year rais¬ 
ed out of their ruins, in which they had lain 
about a hundred veaxs. Two years after, thev 
were both repcopJed with Roman colonies. 
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was pioued at the success of a work, 
u hirh. in praising a man wlio had killed 
himself to avoid falling into his hands, 
ne thought insinuated soinething to the 
disadvantage ofhischaracter. He there¬ 
fore wrote an answer to it, which he 
called Auticato, and which contained a 
variety of charges against that great 
man. Both books have still their 
friends, as a regard to the memory of 
Cicsar or of Calo predoiniiiales. 

Caesar after his return from Africa to 
Rome, spoke in high terms of ’ vic¬ 
tory to the people. He told tL.-n. he 
had subdued a country so extensive 
that it would bring yearly into the imh' 
he stores two hundred thousand Attic* 
measures of wheat, and three miliioii of 
pounds of oil. After lliis he led nji se- 
vend tnumphsover Egypt, Pontus, and 
Airica. Id the title o\ llie latter, iiieii- 
*4011 was not made of Scipio, but of 
Juba only. Juba, the sun ol lliat prince, 
then very young, w alked in the prure.s- 
sjon. It proverj a happy capti^it) for 
him ; for of a barbarous and iinleltercd 
Nuiiiidian. he became an historian 
woriltv to be numbered among the 
most learned of Greece. 'I'hc triumph 
was follow ed by large donations to the 
auldiers, and leasts and public diver¬ 
sions for tiie people. He entertained 
them at tw enty-tw o Uioii&and tables, and 
presented them with a numerous show 
of gladiators and naval lights, in honour 
of hU daughter Julia, who had been 
long dead. 

When tiiose exhibitions were over i' 


• Jifedimni, Sec the table of weights and 
neasurcs. 

“f lluald takes notice oi Jircc great mis* 
Ukes in (his pasaage. The first is, where it 
IS said that Cssni took a eerutu of (be tieople. 
buetoniui dm not mention it, and Augustus 
mtnMlf, in the Alarmora Anevrana, sajs, Uiat 
m hia sixth consulate, thft is, io the year of 
jftonic T26, he numbered the people, which 
hi^ not beep done for forw-two years before. 
The second is, tha^ before the civU wars 
broke out between Caaar and Pompey, the 
number of the people in Rome amoilntcd 
to DO more than three hundred and twenty 
thouaand ; for long before that It waa much 
OTMter, and had continued upon the increase 
The l^t b, where it b aaicited, that, in k-sa 
than three years, those three hundred and 
twenty thousand were reduced, by that war 
to a hundred and fifty thousand ; the falsity 
of which aasertion b eridcnl from this, that a 
iittb while after, Cmat made a draught of 


nil account wzm taken of (he citizens, 
who, from three hnnJretl and twenty 
thou'^iid, were reilm ed to n huiiiired 
and fifty tliou»and. So l.ital a calamity 
was the civil war, and such a iiuiiiber 
of the people did it lake oil, to say 
nothing of (he mi.stortunes it brought 
upon the rest of Italy, ai il i.li Uie pro¬ 
vinces of the einpite* 

This business dtme, he was elected 
consul the fourth time; and (lie (Irst 
thing he luulertook was to inarch into 
S|>aiii against (he sons ol l*oinpey, who, 
ihongli young, had assembled a nu¬ 
merous anny, and showed a courage 
worthy the command they had under¬ 
taken. 'I'he great battle which put a 
period to that war was fought under 
the walls ol Munda. C;csar at first saw 
his lutfii so hard oihI ciisiknig 

so tbvble a resistanco, that he ran 
throu};h the ranks, aniidsit the swords 
and spears^ cr>inK, “Are jou not 
ashamed to deliver your genend into 
the hands of bojs?'’ The great and 
vigorous eflbrts this reproach produced 
at last made the enemy turn their b;»cks, 
and tliere were more than lliirly Ihou 
sand of them slain^ wliereas Casai 
lostonl;^ a thousand, but those vero 
some of the best men he had. As ho 
retired after the battle, he told Ids 
friends, ‘‘He had often fought for \ic^ 
tory, blit that was the tirst tune he had 
fought for his lifc.*^ 

He won this battle on (he day of the 
Libtralia^ wUkU ''os tlic same \\i\y (hat 
1 omjiey (he great inarched out, four 
years before. Hie younger of Pom 
pey^fl sons made his escape; (he other 
tias taken by Didiijs, a few days alter* 
Mho brought his liead (o Ciesar. 

1 Ilia Mas the last of his Mars; and 
his triumph on the ncconiit of it ga>o 
the Pomaiis mere pain than any other 
step he had takein He did not now 
mount (lie car for ha\iiig coiiiiuered 
foreign generals or barbarian kings, h\^ 
for ruining the children and destroying 
the race of one of the greatest men 
Kome had over produced, Uiough he 

eighty ikoutand, to be scot to foreign colonies. 
But what is still stranger, eighteen yean after, 
Augustus look an account of the peoidc, and 
found the number amount to four niiiaons and 
and Bixly«tliree thousand, as Suetonius assurea 
us. From a passage in the same author 

i Life of Carsai, chap. i\.) these tnUtakes of 
^lutarch took their rise. 

3b 
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provccl at last unfortunate. All the 
world condemned his triumphln^in the 
ralaniifies of his country, aiul rejoicing 
in things which nothing could excuse, 
either before the gods or men, uu. k,«- 
trenie necessity. Anfl it was the more 
obvious to condemn it, l)ecause. i»erore 
tljis. he had never sent any tncsse.iger 
or letter to acquaint ll>e public with 
any victory he lia<l gained in llv; civil 
wars, but was rather ashamed ot such 
advantages. 'i’he Komans, however, 
bowing to his power, and snlnnilting to 
the bridle, because they -saw no other 
respite from intestine wars aiul riiseries, 
but the taking one man lor (lifir mas¬ 
ter, createtl him <lic(ator for life. This 
was a complete tyninny; for to abso- 
Jute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed 
that the senate should confer great 
honours upon C;rsar, but honours 
within the measure of humanity. Those 
who followeil contendeil with each 
otlier which should make him the most 
extraordinary complinumis, and by the 
absurdity and extra\agaiico of their 
decrees, rendered him odious and in¬ 
supportable even to per.sons of can¬ 
dour. His enemies are .supposed to 
vie with his flatterers in those sacrifices, 
that they might have the better pre¬ 
tence. and the more cause, to lift up 
their hands against him. 'I'his is pro¬ 
bable enougli, because in other re¬ 
spects, after the civil wars were brought 
to an end, his conduct was irreproach¬ 
able. It seems as if tliero was nothing 
unreasonable in their onlenng a temple 
to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for 
the mercy they had experienced in Cas- 
sar ; for he not only pardoned most of 
those who had appeared against him in 
the field, but on some of them he bestow¬ 
ed honours and jircferments ; on Brutus 
and Cassius for instance ; for tlicy were 
both prmtors. Ibe statues of Bompey 
bail been thrown down, but he did not 
sufler them to lie in that posture; be 
erected them again. On whicli occa¬ 
sion Cicero said, ‘^'Tliat Ciesar, by 
rearing Rompey’s statues, had esla- 
'’*'*'hed his own.” 

rfis friends pressed him to have a 
guard, and ninny oflcrecl to serve in 
that capacitv, but lu* would not .sui¬ 
ter It. For, he said, “ It was better toll 
die once, than to live alway.s in tear oty 
deatli.” He esleeuied the afl'ection or 


the ))eoplc most honourable and the 
safest guard, and therefore endeavoured 
to gain them by feasts and distributions 
of com, as he did the soldiers, by plac¬ 
ing them in agreeable colonies, llie 
most noted places that he colonized i 
were Carthage and Corinth; of which 
it is remarkable, that as they were both ' 
taken and demolished at the same time,' 
so they were at the same time restoreiL 

1 he nobility he gained by promising 
them consulates and praitorships, or, 
if they were engaged, by giving them 
other places of honour and profit. To 
all he opened the prospects of hope ; 
for he was desirous to reign over a wil 1 
ling peojile. l''or this reason he was so ^ 
.studious to oblige, that when Fabius 
Maximus died sudddenly towards tlic 
cjose of his consulship, he ajipointed 
(/aninns Bebiliiis* constd for the day 
that remained. Numbers went to pay 
their respects to him, accoiding to cus¬ 
tom, and to conduct him to the senate- 
linuse ; on which occasion Cicero said, 

“ Let us make haste and pay our com¬ 
pliment to the consul, before Ins oflice 
is expired.” 

Otcsar had such talents for great at¬ 
tempts, and s<i vast an ambition, that 
the many actions he had performed by 
no means induced him to sit down and 
enjoy the glory he had acquired; Uiey 
rather whelteu his appetite for other 
conquests, produced new designs equal¬ 
ly great, together with equal confidence 
of success, and inspired liim with a 
passion for fresh renown, as if he had 
exhausted all tlie pleasures of the old. 
riiis passion was nothing but a je^ousy 
of himself, a contest with himself (an 
eager as if it liad been with another! 
man) to make his future achievement^ 
outshine the past. In this spirit he had 
formed a design, and was making pro- 
parations lor war against the Parthians, 
After he had subdued them, he intend¬ 
ed to traverse Hyrcania, and marching 
mong by the Caspian sea and Mount 
Caucasus, to enter Scythia: to carry 
liis conquering arms tlirough the coun¬ 
tries adjoining to Germany, and 
through Germany itself; and then to 
return by Gaul to Koine; thus finish- 
mg tlio circle of the Koraaii empire, as 
Well ns extending its bounds to the 
ecoan on every sitle. 


* Macrobius ealls him liebUtis* 
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Diitinsf the preparations for this ex- 
pe<lifion, he attempted to dig through 
the JstJimus of Corinth, and coimnilted 
the care of that work to Aiiierms. He 
designed also to covey the 'I’iber by a 
deep channel (Jirecfly from Koine to 
V ircad, and so into the sea near 'I'arra- 
ciiia ((ir the convenience as well as secu¬ 
rity of inercliants «lii. traded to Itome. 
.\nother public sjiiriled work that he 
meditated wa.s to ilrain ail the marshes 
by Nniiientuin and Setia, bj wbich 
ground eimiigli would be gained from 
the water to employ many thousands 
oi liaiuls in hllai;e. He proposed thr- 
tlu r to raise banks on the shote nearest 
Kome, to prevent the Sea from break- 
-ijg in upon the land; to clear the Os- 
tian shore of its secret and dangerous 
obstruetions, and to build harbours lit 
to fft i-ive tlie many vessels that came 
111 mi-.re. I hose things were designed, 
but did not take cflect. 

He eonjpleted, however, the regula¬ 
tion of the ealcndar, and corrected the 
erroneous computation of time, agree- 
ablv to a plan wlneh he liad iiigeni- 
o'i;»ly eaintrived, and which proved of 
•he greatest utility. For it was not 
only in ancient iJines that the Uoman 
nmiiths .so ill agreed with the revolution 
ot the year, that (he festivals and days 
<)l ^crilice, by liiUe and little, fell 
liack iiilo seasons quite opposite to 
Uiose of their institution; but even in 
the lime of Ca:sar, when the solar year 
wiLs made use of, the generality lived 
in perlect ignorance of (he matter; and 
the priests, who were the only persons 
th.it knew any thing about it, used to 
a«ld all at once, and when nobody ex¬ 
pected it, an intercalary month, called 

„r \un.a ll.e 

inventor. Flial remedy, however, 
proved much too weak, and was far 
Irorn operauiig extensively enough, to 
correct the great misconiputations of 

time; as wc have observed in that 
prince s life. 

^sar, having proposed the question 
to the most able pbilosophers and ma- 
tJiemahcians, puUishetf, upon princi¬ 
ples already verified, a new and more 
exact re^laUon. which Uie Romans 
still go by, and by that means are 
»earer the truth than other nations with 
rc&pecl lo the dintrciice the 

sun’s revolution and that of the twelve 
mouths. Yet this useful invention fur 




nished matter of ridicule to the envi- 
oils, ami to those who could but ill brook, 
his power. For Cicero (if I misUko 
not,) wlien some one hapjiened to say, 

« irT T* n'*® •o-niorrow,*’ ansuered, 
Uiidoiihtedly; there is an edict for 
It: as if (he calendar was force<l upon 
*h^n, as well tis other things. 

But the priiiciniil thin^- tJiat excited 
the inibhc hatred, ami at last caused 
IIS death, was his passion fur llie title of 
knig. It was the lirst thing that gave 
oHence to the muhitiule, ami it afiorded 
ns inveterate enemies a very plausi- 
Ok* j>lca, 1 hose who wanted to pro» 
cure him that honour, gave it out 
among Uie people, that it appeared 
from the .Sihvlline hooks, “ i he Ho- 
mans could never conquer (he Farlhi- 
aris, except they went to war under 
the conduct of a king.” Ami one day. 
when C.-e-sar returned from Alba to 
Koine, some oJ his retainers ventured 
(p salute him by that title. Observing 
that the people were troubled at this 
strange compliment, he ]iut on an air 

“ He vvTts not 
called king, but Caisar.” Ujion Uits, a 
deep silence ensued, and he passed on 
m no good humour. 

Another time the senate hav ing de¬ 
creed him some extravagant honours, 
the consuls and praetors, attended by 
the whoie body of patricians, went to 
mform him of what they had done — 
When they came, he did not rise to re¬ 
ceive them, but kept his seat, as if they 
had been persons m a private station, 

«"rFi to their ad.lre..s. was. 

1 hat there more need to retrench 
Insbmiours than to enlarge them.” liiia 
liaughtinrss gave pain not only to the 
senate, but the people, who llIough^ 
the contempt ol that body rellected 
dishonour upon the wliole coinrooin 
"f? ; for all wLo could dccciiUy 

wiUidraw went off greatly dejected. 

Ferceiying the false step he hud taken, 
he retired immediately to Ins own house* 
and laying his neck bare, told his 
mends He was ready for tJic first 
hand that would strike.” He then be- 
thought himself of alleging his distem¬ 
per as an excuse: and asserted that 
those who are under its irilliience are 
apt to find tlieir faculties fail them when 
Ujey sjjcak standing : u trembling ami 
pdchiiess coming urmii them, wiii, b 
bereaves them of their scn.sea. 'I'his 
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howev<*r, rras not really the easy; for 
It is saiil. was desirous to rise to the 
senate; bnt (’ornelius Balbns, one of 
his frionds, or rather flatterers, hehl 
Inm. and had servility enout»h to say, 

" \Vill you not remember that you are 
Cajsar, and suffer them to pay their 
court to you as their* superior ?” 

These ’discontents w.-re preatly in¬ 
creased by the indigrnity witli which he 
treated tlie tribunes of the people. In 
the Lu/irrcalia, winch, according to 
most writers, is an ancient pastoral 
feast, and wliich answers in many re- 
■neet.s to the Lyreea amongst the Arca- 
oians, voung men ol noble families, 
and indeed many of the magistrates, 
run about the streets naked, and, by 
way of diversion, strike all they meet 
with leatliern thongs witli the hair upon 
them. Numbers of women of the tirst 
quality put themselves in their >yay,aiid 
presented their hands for stripes (as 
scholars do to a master,) being per¬ 
suaded lliat the pregnant gain an easy 
delivery by it, and that the barren are 
enabled to conceive. Cmsar wore a 
Iriuinnhal robe that day, and seated 
nimsclf in a golden chair upon the 
rostra, to see the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the rest, in com¬ 
pliance with the rules of the festival, 
for he was consul. When he came 
into the forum, and the crowd had 
made way for him, he approaclied 
Ctesar, and offered him a diadem 
wreathed with laurel. Upon this some 
plaudits were heard, but very feeble, be¬ 
cause they proceeded only from per¬ 
sons placed there on purpose. Caesar 
refused it, and then Uie plaudits were 
loud and general. Antony presented 
it once more, and few applauded his 
officiousness; bnt when Caesar rejected 
it again, the applause again >yns gene¬ 
ral. Caesar, undeceived bv his second 
trial, rose up, and ordered the diadem 
to be consecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were 
seen adorned with royal diadems; and 
Flavius and Marullus, two of the tri¬ 
bunes, went and tore them off. They 
also found out the persons who first 
saluted Crcsar king, and committed 
them to prison. The people followed 
>vilh cheerful accluinations, iind cdUed 
them Brutuaea. because Brutus was the 
man who expelled the kings, and put 
the government in the hands of the 


senate and people. Caesar, highly in¬ 
censed at their beliaviour, deposed the 
tribunes; and by way of reprimand to 
them, as well as insult to the people, 
called them several times Bruits and 
Cumesaus, 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus 
Brutus, who, by the father’s side, was- 
supposed to be a descendant of that 
ancient Brutus, and whose mother w^ 
of the illustrious house of the Servilii, 
He wa.s also nephew and son-in-law to 
Cato. No man wtis more iiiclineil than 
he to lift his hand against monarchy, 
but be was withheld by the honours 
and favours he had received from- 
Cicsar, who had not only given him his 
lil'e after the defeat of Bompey at Bhar- 
salia, and pardoned many of his friend.s 
at his re<iue«t, but continued to honour 
him with his •''tifidcnce. That very 
year he had procu,ed him the most 
lioiioumble pra>torship, and he had 
named him lor the consulship four 
years after, in preference to Cassius, 
who was his competitor. On which 
occasion Crcsar is reported to have 
said, “ Cassius assigns the strongest 
reasons, but 1 cannot refuse Brutus.” 

Some impeaclied Brutus, after the 
conspiracy was formed; but, instead 
of listening to them, he laid his hand 
on his body, and said, “ Brutus wil' 
wait fur this skin:” intimating, that, 
though the virtue of Bmtus rendered 
him worthy of empire, he would not 
be guilty of any ingratitude or base¬ 
ness to obtain it Those, however,, 
who were desirous of a change keut 
their eyes upon him only, or principally 
at least; and as they durst not speak out 
plain, they put billets night after night 
in the tribunal and seat which he used 
as praetor, mostly in tlicse terms, ‘*Tliou 
sicepest, Brutusor, “ Thou art not 
Brutus.” 

Cassius perceiving his friend’s ambi¬ 
tion a little stimulated by these papers,, 
began to ply him closer than before, 
and spur him on to the great enterprise, 
for he had a particular enmity against 
Caesar, for the reasons which we have 
mentioned in the life of Brutiis. Caesar, 
too, had some suspicion of him, and he 
even said one day to his friends, “What 
think you of Gusius? 1 do not like 
liis pale looks.** Another time, whei^ 
Antony and Dolabella were ^accused of- 
some orsigns against his person and 
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government, lie said, “ I have no 
prehensions from those fat and sleeK 
men; I rather fear the pale and lean 
ones;” meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from tliis instance, that fate 
is not so secret as it is inevitable ; for 
we are told, there were strong signs 
and presages of the death of Caesar. 
As to the lights in the heaveia, the 
strange noises heard in various quar¬ 
ters by night, and the appearance of 
solitary birds in the forum, pcrliaps 
they deserve not our notice in so great 
an event as this. But some attention 
■should be given to Strabo tJie philoso¬ 
pher. According to him, tliere were 
aeen in the air men of lire encountering 
each other; such a /lame appeared to 
issue from ilie hand of a soldier’s ser¬ 
vant, that all the spectators thought it 
must be burned, yet when it was over, 
he founil no liarm; and one of the vic¬ 
tims which Cmsar offered, was found 
without a heart. The latter was cer¬ 
tainly a most alarming prodigy ; for, 
according to the rules of nature, no 
can exist without a heart 
»Vluit is still more extraordinary, many* 
report, that a certain snutlisayer fore¬ 
warned him of a great danger which 
threatened him on the ides of March, 
and that when the day was come, as he 
wu going to the senate-house, he cal¬ 
led to the soothsayer, and said laugh¬ 
ing, nie ides of March ure come 
^ which he answered, softly^ •‘Yes: 
but they are not gone/* 

The evening before, he supped with 
Marcus LepiJus, and signed, accord¬ 
ing to custom, a miiuber of letters, as 
lie sat at table. While lie was so em- 
pIoyed,tIiere arose a question, “ What 
kind of death was the best ?” and 
Cajsar answering before them all, cried 
ouL ‘ A sudden one.” Tlie same 
lugfat, as he was in bed witli his wife, 
yie doors and windows of the room 
flew open at once. Disturbed both 
with the noise and the light, he observ¬ 
ed, by moonshine, Calpumia in a deep 
sleep, uttering broken words and inar¬ 
ticulate groans. She dreamed that she 
was weepmg over him, as she held 
him, murdered m her arms. Others 
aay, she dreamed that tJie pinnai^* 

* The piDDsete was an omsment usually 
fJoced upon the top of iheir templet, and was 
cotPmoalj adorned with tome atauiiea of their 


was fallen, wliicb, as Livy tells us. tho 
senate ordered to be erected upon C»- 
sar’s house, by way of ornament and 
junction ; and that it was tiie fall of 
it whicb she lamented and wept for. 
Be ^at as it may, the next morning she 
conjured Cssar not to go out liiat day, 
if be could possibly avoid it, but to 
atljourn the senate; and, if he paid no 
regard to her dreams, to have recourse 
to some other species of divination, or 
to sacrifices, for information as to his 
fate. Tliis gave him some suspicion 
and ala^; lor he had never known 
before, in Calpumia, any thing of tJie 
weakness or superstition of her sex, 
though she was now so much afiected. 

He therefore offered a number of sa¬ 
crifices, and, as the diviners found no 
auspicious tokens in any of them, he 
sent Antony to dismiss tlie senate. In 
the meantime, Decius Bnitus,*f' sur- 
named ^VJbinus, came in. He ivas a 
person in whom Ca:sar placed such 
confidence that he had appointed him 
his second heir, yet he was engaged in 
the conspiracy with llic other Bnitus 
and Cassius. 'rhU man, fearing that if 
Caesar adjourned the senate to another 
day the aflair might be discovered, 
laughed at Uie diviners, and told Caisar T 
he would be highly to blame, if, by sucli 
a slight, he gave the senate an occasion 
qf complaint against him. ” Tor they 
were met,” he said, “ at his summons, 
and came prepared with one voice to 
honour him with the title of king in 
the provinces, and to grant tliat he 
should wear the diadem both by land 
and sea every where out of Italy. But 
if any one go and tell them, now they 
have taken their places, they must go 
home again, and return when Calpur- 
n;a happens to have better dreams, 
what room will your enemies have to 
launch out against you ? Or who will 
hear your friends when they attempt to 
show, that tliis is not an open servitude 
on the one hand, and tyranny on the 
other? If you arc absolutely persuaded 
that this is an unlucky day, it is cer¬ 
tainly better to goyourselL and tell them 
you liave strong reasons for putting off 


gods, figures of victory, or other syiuboUcal 
aevice. 

+ Plutarch finding a X> prefivM* to Bratus, 
took it for JUcius / but bis na..;,. waa DtoU 
mut ItnUtu. See Appian and Suetonius 
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business (ill another time.” So saying, 
he to»)k Cjesar by the hand, and led 
him out. 

He ua.s not gone far from the door, 
nvlien a slave, who belonged to some 
other person, attempted to get np to 
speak to him, but lindiiig it impossible, 
by reason of the crowd that was about 
him, he made his way into the house, 
and putting liimself into the hands of 
Calpuriiia, desired her to keep him 
sate till C.esar's return, because he had 
matters of great importance to com* 
municate. 

Artemidorus (he Cnidian, who, by 
teaching (he Greek eloquence, became 
acquainted with some of J^rutus’s 
Iriends, and had got intelligence of 
inost of the transactions, approached 
('a'sar willi a paper, oX|)laining what 
he hail to discover. Observing that 
he ga\e (he papers, ns fa-sl as he re- 
rci\e<l them to his oflicers, he got up 
as close as i)o.ssible, and said, ” L'fcsar, 
rea<l this to yourself, and quickly; for 
it contains matters of great consc- 
qiieneo, and ol the last concern to you.” 
He took it atiil attempteil several times 
to reail it, but was always prevented 
by one ai)phcalion or otlier. He there¬ 
fore kej)t (hat paper, and that only in 
his hand, w_lien he entered the house. 
S«.me say, it was delivered to iiim by 
another man,* Artemidorus being kept 
from appn)aching him all tlie w«ay by 
the crowd. 

'I'ltese things might, indeed, fall out 
by chance; but as in the place where 
the senate was that day assembled, and 
which proved the scene of that tragedy, 
there was a statue of Pompey, and it 
was an edilire which Pompey had con¬ 
secrated for an ornament to his tlieatre, 
lolhing can be clearer than that some 
Jcity conducted the whole business, 
and directed the execution of it to that 
very spot. Even Cassius himself, 
thougli inclined to the doctrines of 
Epicunis, turned his eye to the statue 
of Pompey, and secretly invoked his 
aid before the great attempt. The ar¬ 
duous occasion, it seems, overruled his 
former sentiments, and laid him open 
to all the influence of entliusiasro. An¬ 
tony, who was a faithful friend to Cm- 
sar, and a man of great strength, was 

* By Caius Trebonius. So Plutarch says, 
Id Uic Life of Brutus; Appian says the 
•arae; and Cicero too, in his second Philippic. 


held in discourse without by Bnitna 
Albiiius, who Ivtd contrived a long 
story (o detain him. 

\Vhen Cfesar entered the house, (he 
senate rose to do him honour. .Some 
of Bnitus’s accomplices came ttp bo 
hind liis cliair, and others before it. 
pretending to intercede, along with 
iMetillius Cimbcr.t for the recall of his 
brotlier from exile. They continued 
(heir entreaties till ho came to his scat. 
W’lien he was seaterl he gave them a 
positive denial; and as they continued 
their importunities with an air of com¬ 
pulsion, he grew angry. Cimber,^: 
then, witli both hands, pulled his gown 
off hi.s neck, winch was the signal for 
the attack. Casca gave him the lirst 
blow. It was a stroke upon the neck 
with his sword, but (he wound was not 
dangerous; for in (he bcgimiing of so 
tremendous an enteri)rise he was pro¬ 
bably in some disorder. Cmsar there¬ 
fore turned rrpoii him, and laid hold of 
his sword. At the same time the'’ ‘ otli 
cried out, the one in Latin, Viliuin ! 
Casca! wbal dost tliou mean?” and 
the other in Greek, to his brother, 
“ Brother, help !” 

AIUt such a beginning, those who 
knew nothing of the conspiracy were 
seized witli consternation and horror, 
insomuch that they durst neither lly 
nor assist^ nor even utter a word. All 
the conspirators now drew their swonl.s, 
and surrounded him in such a manner,, 
that whatever way lie turned, he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, 
and met nothing but wounds. Like 
some savage beast attacked by the 
hunters, he found every hand lifted 
against him, for they all agreed to have 
a share in tlio sacriiice and a taste of 
his blood. Therefore Brutus himself 
gave him a stroke in the groin. Some 
say, he opposed the rest, and continu¬ 
ed stniggling and crying out, till he 

f ierceivcd tJie sword of Brutus; thea 
le drew his robe over his face, and 
yielded to his fate. Either by accident, 
or pushed thitlier by the conspirators, 

$ MetUliua is plainly a corruption. Sue* 
tonius calls him Citnber In Applar 

he is named AntUixu Cirkher^ and there is a- 
medal which bears that name; bat that me* 
dal is believed to be spurious. Some call him 
lilctelHus Cimber ; and others suppose wa 
should read M. Tullius Cimber. 

$ Here in the oxlgtnal U is Metillius ogaio. 
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I>e expired on the pedestal of Pompey’s 
Ktatue. and dyed it with his blood : so 
that Pnmpjw seemed to preside over 
the work of vengeance, to tread his 
enemv under his feet, and to enjoy his 
agonies. Tliose agonies were great, 
for he received no less than three and 
twenty wounds. And many of the 
conspirators wounded each other as 
tli^- were aiming their blows at him. 

Cajsar thus despatched, Brutus ad¬ 
vanced to speak to the senate, and to 
assign his reasons for what he had done, 
but tliey could not bear to hear Inm; 
tliey fled out of the house, and tilled 
the people with ine.xpressible horror 
and dismay. Some shut up their 
houses ; others left their shops and 
counlers. All were in motion : one 
was running' to see the spectacle, an¬ 
other running hack. Antony and Le- 
pidus, (.acsar’.s principal friends, «iili- 
drew, and hi<l iheniselves in other 
people's lionscs. Aleantime Brutus and 
his conlederates, yet warm from the 
slauglifer, inarehed in a body with their 
bloody .swords in their hands, from the 
scnale-house to (he capilol, not like 
men (liat fled, but with an mr of gaiety 
and eonlideiicc, calling the people to 
liberty, and stopping to talk with every 
man of consequence whom Uiey met. 
There were some «ho even joined 
them and mingled with their train; 
desirous of appearing to have had a 
share in llie nclioii, and hojiing for one 
ni the glory. Of this inirnher were 
Cams Ortiivius and Lentulu.s Spinther, 
who aftenvards paid dear for their va¬ 
nity; being pul to death by Antony 
and young Caisar. So that they gained 
not even (he honour for nliich they 
lost Uieir lives ; for no body believed 
that they had any part in the enterprise; 
and they were punished not for the 
deed, but the will. 

Next day Brutus, and the rest of the 
conspirators camp down from the ca- 
Ptfol> and addressed the people, who 
attended to their discourse without ex¬ 
pressing either dislike or approbation 
of what was done. But by their silence 
it appeared that they piUed Catsar, at 
^e same Ume that they revered Brutus. 
The senate passed a general amnesty ; 
and, to^ reconcile all parties, they rfe- 
creed Caesar divine honours, and con- 
flnned all the acU of his diclatorship; 
while on Brutus and bis friends they 
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bestowed governments, and such ho 
nours as were suiiable; *3 that it was 
gener^lj imagined the coninioiineahli 
was finnly establi.shed again, and all 
brought into the liest order. 

But w hen, upon the opening of Caesar’s 
will, it was (ouiul that he ha<l left every 
Koninn citizen a cnnsidemhle legacy, 
and they belu-ld the bodj, as it was 
carried through theyor«;/i,'all mangled 
with wounds, the iniillitude could no 
longer be kept within bounds. 'They 
stopped the procc-s-sion. and tearing up 
the benches, with die <lnors an<l tables, 
heaped them into^ a pile, and burned 
the corpse there. 'I hen snatching llain- 
ing brands from the pile, .some ran to 
burn the houses ol the as.sa.ssins. while 
others ranged the city, fo tind the con¬ 
spirators themselve.s. and tear them in 
pieces; hut they lia«l taken sin h care 
to secure (iiemselvcs tlial they could 
not meet with one of them. 

One C'inna, a friend nf Ca'sar's, had 
a strange dream the preceding night. 
He dreamed (n.s they tell us) that Cm- 
sar invited him to supper, and, upon 
his refusal to go, caught him by the 
hand, and drew him after him, in spili- 
of all the resistance he could make 
Hearing, however, that the body of 
(>a“s.>r was to be burned in the J'oriim^ 
he went to assist in doing him the last 
honours, though he had a fever upon 
him, the coii.sequencc of liis iinea.sincss 
about his dream. On his coming up, 
one of the populace asked, “ \\ lio 
that %vas and having learned his 
name, tohl it his next iieiglihnnr. A 
report iininediately spread through the 
whole coiiniaiiy, that it wa.s one of 
Cassar’s murderers , and, indeed, one 
of the conspirators was unined Cinna. 
Ilie multitude, taking this for the man, 
fell upon him, and tore him in pieces 
upon the spot. Briilus and ( assius 
were so terrilied at this rage of tlie no- 
piiiarc that, a few days after, tliey left 
the city. An account of their .sn)>se- 
quent actions, sullcrings, and deatJi, 
may be found in the Life of Briitius. 

Cassar died at the age of lifty-.six, 
and did not survive Poinpey above four 
years. His object was sovereign power 
and authority, which he pursued 
through innuiiierable dangers, and by 
prodigious efl'orts he gained it at last. 
But he reaped no other fniit from it 
than an empty and invidious title. It 
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is true tlie Divine Power, which con¬ 
ducted him lhro\)^h life, attended him 
tifler his death as his avenger, pursued 
nnd hunted out the assassins over sea 
and land, and rested not (ill there was 
not a man left, either of those wIjo dip¬ 
ped their hands in liis blood or of 
those who gave their sanction to the 
deed. 

The most remarkable of natural 
events relative to this allhir was, that 
Cassius, after hv had lost the battle 
of Plulippi. killed himself with tl»e 
same dagiier which he had made »ise of 
ngainst ('iTsar; and (he most signal 
pUenntneiioM in the heavens was that 
of a great cornet,'^ which shone very 
bright for s(wen nights after Caesar's 
death, and then disappeared. To which 
we may add the fading of the snn’s 
lustre; for liis orb looked pale all (hat 
year; he rose not with a sparkling ra¬ 
diance, nor had the heat he afTonled its 
usual strength. I’he air, of course, 
was dark and iieavy, for want of that 
vigorous heat wliicli clears and rarelies 
it; and tlic fruits were so cnnle and 
uiiconcooled tliat tlicy pined away and 
decayed, through the chillness of the 
ntmnsphere. 

\^’e liave a proof still more striking 
that tiic a.ssnssinatinn ofCa'sar was dis¬ 
pleasing to the gods, in the phantom 
that appeared to orntus. Tlic story of 
it is this: Brutus was on the point of 
tmnsporting his army from Abydos to 
the oppo.site continent; and (lie night 
before he lay in his tent, awake, ac- 
.cording to cu.stofii, and in dee]) thought 
nbont what might be the event of the 
war; for it was natural for him to watch 
great part of the night, and no general 
ever required so little sleep. Willi all 
his senses abotit him, he heard a noise 
at tile door of his teat, and looking to¬ 
wards the light, which was now burned 

* A comet made its appearance in the 
north, while we were celebrating the games in 
honour of Cxsar, and shone bright for seven 
days. It arose about the eleventh hour of 
the day, and whs seen by all nations. It was 
commonly believed to be a sign that the soul 
of Cfesar was admitted among the gods; for 
which reason wc added a star to the head of 
nil statue consecrated soon after in the forum.** 
Fragm* Auo> Cao. ap. Plin. L iL c 


very low, he saw a terrible appearance 
in the human form, but of prodigiona 
stature and the most hideous aspect. 
At first he was struck with astonish¬ 
ment ; btit when he saw it neither did 
nor spoke any thing to him, but stood 
in silence by his bed, he asked it, 
“ Who it was?’’ The spectre answered, 
“I am thy evil genius, Brutus; thou 
shall see me at Pliilippi.” Brutus an¬ 
swered boldly, “ ril meet thee there;” 
and the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony 
and Octavius Cjesar at Philippi, and 
the first day was victorious, carrying 
all before him where lie fought in per¬ 
son, arid even pillaging CfTsar’s camp. 
The niglit before he wa.s to tight the 
second battle, the same spectre ap¬ 
peared to him again, hut spoke not a 
word. Brutus, however, nndcrHt<ind 
that his last hour was near, and courted 
danger lyith all the violence of despair. 
Yet he did not fall in tlie artion; btu 
seeing all lost, he retired (o the lop of 
a rock, wlicre he presented his iiaKed 
sword to his lirenst, and a friend, as 
they tell ns, assisting the thrust, he 
died upon the spot.f 

-f- M'batcvcr Plutarch’s motive may have 
ocen, it is ccriuin that he has given us a very 
inadequate and imperfect idea of the charac¬ 
ter of Ca*sar, The life he has written is a 
confused jumble of facts, snatched fiom dif. 
fervnt historians, without order, consistency, 
regularity, or accuracy, lie ha.^ left us none 
of those finer and minuter traits, which, as 
he elsewhere justly observes, distinguish and 
characterise the man more than his most po¬ 
pular and splendid operations, lie has writ¬ 
ten the life of Ca^ar like a man under re¬ 
straint : has skimmed over his actions and 
shown H manifest satisfaction when he could 
draw the attention of the reader to other cha* 
racters and circumstances, however insignifi¬ 
cant, or how often soever repeated by himself, 
in the narrative of other lives. Yet from tlic 
little light he has afibrded us, and from the 
better accounts of other historianr, we may 
easily discover, that Cssar was a man of great 
and distii%uished virtues. Had he been as 
able in his political as he was in his mUitatjr 
capacity, had he been capable of hiding, a 
(even of managing Uiat openness of mina, 
twhich was the connate attendant of his libe- 
snlity and ambition, the last prevailing p|a- 
liion would not have blinded him so for as to 
put to early a period to his nee glory. 
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l)E]fAnE^ tlie oratiir, by rftudyine in liis 
nijfile a4liiiiiii.s(nitinn to please tlie Mu- 
cedniilaiis and Antipater, bad great 
aiilliority in Athens. When he found 
iiiniseir by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make 
(ipeeches injurious to the dignity and 
>irliic of his country, he used to say, 
“ He was excusable, because he came 
to the helm when the cointnonwealth 
was no more than a wreck.” 'Ilns, as- 
rertion, which in liiiu was unwairanla- 
hie, WJLS true enough when applied to 
(he adiniiiistnition of Phociou. De* 
inatles was tlie very man wlio wrecked 
his country. He pursued such a vici¬ 
ous plan hnih in his private aiui public 
conduct, that Anlipatcr scrupled not to 
(if him, when he was grow n old, 
“ That he wa.s like a sacrilice»l beast, 
all consumed except his longue and 
bis |)aunch.”* But the virtue of Pho¬ 
ciou found a strong and powerful ad¬ 
versary in the times, and its glory was 
obscured in the glooiny period of 
Greece’s misfortunc.c. For virtue is 
not so weak as «SuphocIcs would make 
her, nor is the sentiment just which he 
puts ill the mouth of one of the persons 
of his drama. 

• The tongue and ihe naanch were not 
burned with the mt of die Tictim. The 
paunch used lo be stuflM and served up at 
tabic, and the tongue was burned on the utar 
at die end of the entertainment iu honour of 
Mercury, and had libations poured upoo It. 
Of this there are many examples In Homer’s 
Odrtscy. 


_T1ic (imiM-t irJnd will fail 
Iknc.-ith misfortune’s stroke, and. stunn’d, 
depart 

From iu sage plan of acUon.'f- 

All the advantage that fortune can 
Inily he adirmed to gain in her com¬ 
bats vvilh the good ana virttious is, the 
briugiug upon them unjust reproach 
and censure, instead of the honour and 
esteem which are their due, and by 
that me.ans Ic.ssoning the conHdence 
the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, iiidee.l, that when 
affairs prosper, the people clatetl, with 
their strength and success, behave with 
greater insolence to good ininisters; hut 
it is the very reverse. Misfortunes al- 
wny.s sour tneir tcquicr; Ihe least thing 
will then (listuib them; they take tire 
at Irii1c.s ; and they are impatient of the > 
least severity of expression. He who 
reproves their faults, seems to rcproack 
them with iheii misfortunes, and every 
bold and free address is considered as 
an insult. As honey makes a wounded 
or vilccraled member smart, so it oAen 
happens, that a remonstrance, though 
pregnant with truth and sense^ hurts 
and irritates the distressed, if it is not 
gentle and mild in the application. 
Jlencc Homer ofleii exiiresses such 
things as are pleasant, by the word 
tiietwikes, which signifies wdiat is sym- 
phonious lo the unnd, what soothes iU 
weakness, and bears not hard upon its 
inclinations, inflamed eyes love to 

Sorsoc. Aatig. 1. 500, and 570» 
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tlwfll upon dark brown colours, and 
nvoicl such as nre bright and glaring. 
So it is with a state, in any series of ill- 
conducted and iinprosperons mea.snres; 
such is the feeble and relaxed condition 
of its nerves, that it cannot bear the least 
alarm ; the voice of truth, wliich brings 
its faults to its remembrance, gives it 
inexpressible pain, though not only sa¬ 
lutary, but necessary ; and it will not 
be heard, except its harshness is modi¬ 
fied. It is a diffietdt task to govern 
-uch a people ; for if the man who tells 
them the truth falls the first sacrifice, 
he who flatters them at last perishes 
with them. 

The mathematicians say, the s»m does 
not move in the same direction with the 
heavens, nor yet in a direction quite 
opposite, but circulating with a gentle 
and almost insensible obliquity, gives 
the whole system such a temperature as 
tends to its preservation. So in a sys¬ 
tem of government, if a statesman is de- 
lemuned to describe a straight line, and 
in all things to go against the inclina¬ 
tions of the people, vsuch rigour must 
make his adininstration odious; aj)d, 
on the other hand, if hesuilers himself 
to be carried along with their most erro¬ 
neous inotion.s, the government will soon 
be in a tottering and ruinous state. The 
latter is the more common error of the 
bvo, Utjt the politic.s which keep a 
middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reins, and sometimes keeping a 
tighter hand, indulging the people in 
one point to gain anotlier that is more 
important, are the only measures that 
are formed upon rfttional principles; 
for a well-timed condescension and 
moderate treatment will bring men to 
concur in many useful schemes, which 
they could not be brought into by des- 
otism and violence. It must be ac- 
iiowlerlged, that this medium is difli- 
cult to hit upon, because it requires a 
mixture of dignity with gentleness; 
but when the just temperature is gain¬ 
ed, it presents the happiest and most 

f erfect harmony that can be conceived. 

t is by this sublime harmony tJie Su¬ 
preme Being governs the world ; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience 
to lus command's, and though his in¬ 
fluence is irresistible, it is rational and 
mild. 

The efifects of austerity were seen in 
the younger UmIo. There was no^ng 


engaging or popular in his behaviour 
he never .studied to oblige the people, 
and therefore his weight in tlie admin- 
istration was not great. Cicero's says, 
“ He acted as if he had lived in the 
commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Honiulus, and by that means 
fell short of the consulate.”* His case 
appears to me to have been the same 
with that of fruit which comes out of 
season : people look upon it with plea¬ 
sure aiul admiration, but they make no 
use of it. 'nuis the old fashioned virtue 
of Cato, making its appearance amidst 
the Inxuiy and corruption which time 
had introduced, had all the splendour 
of reputation which such a phenomenon 
could claiin,^ but it did not answer the 
exigences of the slate ; it was dispro- 
portioned to the times, and too ponder¬ 
ous and unwieldy for use. Indeed his 
circumstances were not altogether like 
those of Phocion, who came not into 
the adminstration till the state was siiik- 
,"'hereas Cato had only to save 
the ship beaten about in the storm. At 
the same time we must allow that he 
had not the priiici])al direction of her; 
he sat not at the helm ; lie could do no 
more than help to hand the sails and tho 
tackle. Yet he maintained a noble con 
flict with Fortune, w ho having determin¬ 
ed to ruin tlie common wealth, efl’ected 
it by a variety of hands, but w ith great 
difliculty, by slow steps and gradual 
advances. So near was Rome being 
saved by Cato and Cato's virtue ! WitR 
it we would compare that of Phocion : 
not in a general manner, so as to say, 
tliey w'ere both persons of integrity, and 
able statesman ; for there is a diflerence 
between valour and valour, for instance, 
between that of Alcibindes and that of 
Lpamiuondas; the prudence of Themis 
tocles and Uiat of Aristides were not 
tlie same; justice was of one kind m 
Numa, and in Agesilaus of another: 

* The passage here referred to is in the 
first epistle of Cicero’s bccodcI book to Atti* 
cus. But we find nothing there of the re¬ 
pulse Cato met with in his application for the 
consulship. That repulscf indeed, did not 
happen till eight years afm the date of that 
epistle. 

*1* Our author means that uncommon and 
extraordinary efibtts wore mom necessary to 
save the poor remains of a wreck, titan to 
keep a snip, yet whole and entire, fh>ni 
sinking. 
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hut tile virtues of Phocion and Cato 
were the same iu the most minute par¬ 
ticular; tlieir impression, form and 
colour, are perfectly similar. Tims 
tlieir severity of manners was equally 
tempered with humanity, and their va¬ 
lour with caution ; they had the same 
solicitude for others, and disregard for 
themselves; the same abhorrence of 
every thing base an<l dishonourable, 
and the same iirm attachment to justice 
on all occasions: so that it requires n 
very delicate expression, like the liiicly 
discriminated sounds of the organ,"* to 
mark the difl'ercnce in their characters. 

It is universally agreed that Cato was 
ofan illiLstrious pedigree, which we shall 
give some account of in liLs life ; and we 
conjecture, that Phocion's was not mean 
or obscure ; for Lad he been tlie son of 
a turner, it would certainly have been 
mentioned by Glaucipims, tbe son of 
H^'lterides. among a tbousand other 
things, in the treatise which he wrote on 
piirnose to disparage him. Nor if his 
birth had been so low, would he have 
had so good an education, or such a 
liberal mind and maimers. It is certain, 
that, when very young, he was in tuition 
'rith Plato, and afterwards with Xeno- 
crates in the academy ; and from the 
very first he distingiiLsiied himself by his 
strong application to the most valuable 
studies. Durius tells us, the Athenians 
never saw him either laugh or cry, or 
make use of a public bath, or put his 
iiand from under his cloak when he was 
dressed to appear in public, if ho made 
an excursion into the country, oi uiarch 
cd out to war, he wont always bare¬ 
footed, and without his upper gannent 
too, cxcejit it happened to he intole¬ 
rably cold: and then his sohhers used 
to laugh, and say, It is a sign of a 
sharp >vinter; Phocion has got his 
clothes on.” 

He was one of Uie most humane nn<l 
best tempered men in tlie world, and 
yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding 
a look, that strangers were afraid to ad- 
dress him witlioiit company. Therefore, 
when Chares, the orator, observed to 

* The ornn here mentioned was probably 
that ioveateo by Cmibiui, who, according to 
AthcTUEUS, placed in the temple of Zephyrus, 
at Alexandria, a tube, which, collecting air 
by the appuliive motion of water, eniitud 
muaical sounds, cither by tlieir strength adapt¬ 
ed to war, or by their lightneoa to festivity. 


the Athenians, what terrible brows 
Phocion had, and they could not help 
making tliemsclvcs merry, he said, 
“ Ibis brow of mine never gave one of 
you an hour of sorrow ; hut Uie laughter 
of these siieerers has cost tlieir country 
many a tear.” In like manner, tlioiigii 
the measures he pronoseil were happy 
ones, an<l his counsels of the most salu¬ 
tary kind, yet he used no llowers of 
rhetoric; his sjieeches were concise, 
commanding, and severe ; for, as Ziuio 
says, ihatajihilosopher.shoukl never let 
a word come out of liis mouth that is 
not strongly liiictured with sense; so 
Phocion’s oratory’ contained the ino.st 
sense in tlie few est words. And it seems 
that Polyciiefu.s tin; Sphettian had tliis 
in view w hen he said. Deiiiostlienes was 
tlie better onilor. and Phocion the more 
persuasive speaker.” His speeches 
were to be estiinateil like coins, not for 
the si?e, hut for tbe intrinsic value. 
Agreeably to which, we are told, that 
one day when the theatre wtis full of 
people, Phocion was observeil behind 
the scenes wrappetl up in thouglit, when 
one ol his friends look occasion to say. 
“ Wliat! at your meditations, Pliocioii?*’ 
*‘Ycs,” said he, “i am considering 
whether 1 cannot shorten what I have 
to say to the Atliciiiaiis.” And Dtunos- 
tlienes. who despised the other onilors, 
when Phocion got np, ti.sed to say to 
hi.s friend.s sol'tly, “ Here comes the pru- 
ner of my periods.” But perhaps iliis 
is to he ascrihed to tlie excellence <d liis 
character, since a word or a nod Irom a 
person revered for his virtue Ls oi niorc 
weight than the most elaborate speeciies 
of other men. 

In his youth he serveti under Clia- 
brias, then coniiniuuler of the Athenian 
armies ; and, as he paid him all prn|ier 
attention, he gained much military know¬ 
ledge by him.—In some degree too he 
helped to correct the temper of Clia- 
brias, wliicli vvas impcttiou.s and uneven. 
For that gciienil, tliougb at other times 
scarce any thing could move him, in 
time of action was violent, nnd exposed 
his person with a boldness uiigoverned 
by discretion. At last it cost him his 
life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other galleys to the isle of 
Chios, and attempted to make goud his 
landing by dint of sword Phocion 
whose pnidence w-as euiial to his cou¬ 
rage, animated him wucit he was too 
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k1 ()« in liis opt rnlions, and endeavoured 
to brin^ him to act coolly when he was 
unseasonably violent. This pained him 
the all'eetion of Chabrias, who Nvas a 
man of candour and probity ; and he 
assigned him commissions and enterpri- 
fies of prcat importance, which raised 
liim to llie notice of the Greeks. Par- 
tieiilarlj in the sea-lipht ofl Naxos, Pho- 
cion belli" appointed to liead the squad¬ 
ron on the Jel't. where the action was 
liotlest, had a line opportunity to dis¬ 
tinguish himself, and he made such use 
of it that victory soon declared for the 
Athenians ; and as this was the first vic¬ 
tory they had gained at sea, in a dispute 
with (Jrceks, since the taking of their 
city, they expressed the highest regard 
i’or ('hahrias, and began to consider 
Piiocioii as a person in whom they should 
one <lay lind nii able commander. This 
battle ^\as won during the celehration 
of the great mysteries: and Chabrias, 
m cominemoralioii of it, amniaily treat¬ 
ed (be Athenians with wine on the six¬ 
teenth (lav of Sepleinhcr. 

Some tune after this, Chabrias sent 
Phocion to tbe islands, to demand their 
coiitrihutioiis, and ollered him a guard 
of Iweiify sail, ihit Phocion said, “ If 
yon sciul me against enemies, snch a 
llect is too small; if to friends, one ship 
is sutlicient.’’ He tiicrofore went in his 
own galley, and by addressing himself 
to the cities and magistrates in an open 
and humane manner, he succeeded so 
well as to return with a iininber of ships 
which the allies fitted out, and at tlie 
same time nut their respective quotas of 
money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid 
his court to Chabrias as long as he lived, 
but, after bis death, continued Ins atten¬ 
tions to all that belonged to liim. Witli 
his son Cicsippn.s be took peculiar care 
to form him to virtue ; and thougb he 
found biin very stupid and untnictable, 
yet he still laboure<l to correct bis er¬ 
rors, as well ns to conceal them. Ouce, 
in<Iecd, his patience failed him. In one 
of bis expeditions tbe young man was 
so troublesome witli unseasonable ques¬ 
tions, and attempts to give advice, as if 
he knew how to direct the operations 
better tlian the general, that at la.st he 
criedout,*‘0 Chabrias, Chabrias! what 
a return do 1 make thee for thy favours, 
in bearing with the impertinences of thy 
•on.” 


He observed, that (hose who took 
upon them (he management of public 
ailairs. inaile two departments of them, 
the civil and the military, which they 
shared as it were by lot. Pursuant to 
this divison, Eubulus, Aristoplion, De¬ 
mosthenes, Lycurgus. and Hyperides, 
addressed the people from the rostrum, 
and proposed iievv edicts ; while Diop- 
hites, ISleiiesthens, Leo.sthencs, and 
Chares, raised themselves by the hon¬ 
ours and einpInyineiiLs of the camp. 
But Phocion chose rather to move in 
the walk of Pericles, Aristides, and 
Solon, who excelled not only as orators, 
but as generals; for be thought their 
fame more complete ; each of these great 
men (to use the words of Archilochus) 
appearing justly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and laurels of the muse: 

and lie knew that the tutelar goddess of 
Athens was equally the patroness of 
arts and arms. 

Formed upon these‘models, peace 
and tranquillity were (he great olijects 
he had always in view; yet he vvas en¬ 
gaged in more wsirs than any person, 
eitlier of liis own, or of the preceding 
limes. Not that he courted, or even 
applied for (he command; hut he did 
not decline it when called to that honour 
by his countrymen. U is certain, he 
wa-s elected general no less than five 
and forty limes, without once attending 
to tlie election ; being always appointed 
in liis absence, at the free motion of bis 
countrymen. Men of shallow under 
standing vvere surprised that tbe people 
should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their iiiclina* 
tions, and never sold or did any thing 
with a view to recommend himself. For 
as princes divert themselves at their 
meals with biilToons and jesters, so the 
Athenians attended to the polite and 
agreeable address of their orators by way 
of entertainment only; but when the 
question was concerning so important 
a bn.siness as the command of their 
forces, they returned to sober and seri¬ 
ous thinking, audselcctedthewisestci¬ 
tizen, and the man of the severest man¬ 
ners, who had combated their capricious 
humours and desires tbe most. 'Phis he 
scrupled not to avow; for one day, 
when an oracle from Delphi was read m 
the assembly, importing, * * That the rest 
of tbe Athenians were unaniioous iit 
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their opinions, nnd ihnt lliere i>txs only 
one in:in who tlissentetl from them.” 
Pliocion stepped up and told tliein. 
“'i’heyneed not 2 i>e themselves any 
trouble in iiifpiirin^ for this refractory 
citizen, for he was ihe man wlio liked 
not any thinij thev di«l.” And another 
lime in a public debate, when his opin¬ 
ion happened to be rereived with uni¬ 
versal applause, lie turned to his friends, 
and said. “Have I iiiaiJvertently let 
some bad thinft slip from me.” 

ITie Athenians were one day makinjr 
a collection, to defray ttie charges of a 
public sacrifice, and numbers gave lib¬ 
erally. Phocion was importuned to 
contribute among the rest: but he bade 
them apply to the rich: “I should he 
ashaiiietl,” saiil he, “to give you any 
thing, and not pay this man what I owe 
him;” pointing to the usurer Callicles, 
And as they continued >ery clamorous 
and (easing, he told them this tale : A 
cowardly fellow once resolved to make 
a campaign ; hut when he was set out, 
the ravens began to croak, and he laid 
dow n his arms and stopped. When the 
first alarm was a little over, he march¬ 
ed again. Hie ravens renewed their 
croaking, and then he made a full stop, 
and said, you may croak your hearts 
out if you please, but you shall not taste 
my carcass.” 

The Athenians once insisted on his 
leading them against the enemy, and 
when he refused, they told him, nothing 
could be more dastardly and spiritless 
than his behaviour, lie answered, 
“ You can neither make me valiant, nor 

J ean I make you cowards : however, we 
know one another very well.” 

Public aflairs happening to be in a 
laogcrous situation, the people were 
greatly exasperated against him, and 
demanded an immediate account of his 
conduct. Upon which, be only said, 
**My good friends, Brst get out of your 
difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were 
generally bumble and submissive, and 
It was not till after peace was made, 
tliat they beran to talk in a vaunting 
manner, and to 6nd fault with tlieir 
general. As (hev were one time telling 
Phocion, he hau robbed them of the 
victory which whs in their hands, be 

I said, “ It is happy for you that you have 
m general who knows you; otherwise 
you would have been ruined long ago ” 


Havin': a ililTtreiuf with the Boeo¬ 
tians, wliicii tiu-y refused to settle by 
tn aty, and |'ropns«‘il t»i ilecide by the 
sword. Phoi lull *vaid. Good peojile, 
keep to tile inethoil iii whuli >011 havu 
the advantage : aiul that is talking, no-, 
fighting.*’ 

t)in' <lay, iletennined not to follow 
Ills advice, they n lu-.eil to give him 
the hearing. But ho saiil. '* lliough 
you can make me act against iny judg¬ 
ment, you shall nex er make me sjn ak. 
so.” 

Uemosthenes, one of the orati'rs o 
the adverse parly, happening to sa>. 
“'i'lie Athenians, will certainly kill thee. 
Phocion. some time or other r** he an¬ 
swered, *' d'hev may kill >>•*', il they are 
ma<l; but it will be if liiey are in 

their senses.” 

When Polyeiirins, the .'sjihettian. ad- 
vi-seil the Athenians to make war upon 
Philip, the weatlier being hot, ami 
the orator a ror)iulent man, he nm 
nimself out of breath, aiul perspire<l s(» 
violently, that he was forced to tako 
several draughts of cold water, before 
he could finish his speech. Phocion, 
seeing him in such a coinlition, thus ail- 
dressed the a.ssembly—You have great 
reason to pass an edict for the war, upon 
this man’s recommendation* for what 
are you not to expect from liiin, when 
loacfcd with a suit of ariimiir li** 
itiarclics against the enemy, if in de¬ 
livering to you (peaceable folks) a 
speech which he had composed at his 
leisure, he is reailv to be snfibcated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day sain 
many disparaging things ot him in the 
general assembly, and, among the rest, 
observed, that when Alexanderdemand- 
ed ten of their orators, Phocion gave it 
as his opinion, that they should be dt^ 
livered to him. “ It is true,” said Ph«v 
cion, “ I have given the people of AtheiiS 
much good counsel, but they do not fol¬ 
low it.” 

There was then in .Athens one Archi- 
biades, who got fhe name ol Ijaconistcs, 
by letting his beard grow long, jn the 
Laccdtcinniiian manner, wearing s\ 
thread-bare cloak, and keeping a very 
grave countenance. Phocion finding 
one ofhb assertions much contradicted 
in the assembly called upon this man to 
support the truth and rectitude of w hat 
he had said. Archibiades, however, 
rai ged himself on the people's side,aDd 
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ndvised viliat he thought agreealile to 
them. ”^1 lieu l*hocion, taking him by 
tlie beard, said, '* \Vhat is all this 
lieap of liair for ? (hit it, « ut it oftV’ 

Aristoiriton. a public iidbrmer, pn- 
railed witli his pretended \alour before 
the people, niul pressed them much to 
ileclare war. Ihil when the lists came 
to be made out, of those that were to 
serve, this swaggerer had got his leg 
Itoiind U]), and a crutch under his arm. 
Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
.seeing him at some di.->taii('e in this 
form, called out to his secrefarj', ** to 
put ilowa Arislogitoii a cripple and a 
coward.” 

All these sayings have something so 
severe in them, that it seems strange 
that a man of such austere and unpopu¬ 
lar manners should ever get the snr- 
naiiie of the Oovd. It is indeed difli- 
cuU, but. 1 believe, not imp<iss(ble, 
for the same man In lie both rough and 
gentle, as some wine.s are both sweet 
andsotir; and on the other hand, some 
men, who have a great appearance of 
gmitlencss in their temper, are very 
harsh and vevalioiis to those who have 
to do with them. In this case, the say¬ 
ing of Hyperides to the people of 
Athens tleser^ es notice: J'Ixumine 

not wliethor 1 am .seven* uptuiyoii, but 
whether I am so for my own sake.” 
As if it were avarice only that makes a 
minister odious to the people, and tlie 
abuse of power to the purposes of jiride, 
envy, anger, or revenge, did not make 
a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, lie never c.xerted 
himself against any man in Ins private 
capacity, or consiilered iiim ns an 
enemy ; l)ut lie was inllcxibly severe 
against every man w ho opposed liis mo¬ 
tions and designs for the public good. 
His beliaviour, in other respects, was 
libenil, benevolent, and humane; the 
unfortunate lie was always ready to as¬ 
sist, and he pleaded even for his enemy, 
il he happened to be in danger. His 
friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf of a man whose 
conduct did not deserve it, he said, 
“ 'J*lie good have no need of an advo¬ 
cate.” Aristogiton, the informer, be¬ 
ing condemnea, and committed to pri- 
Roii, begged the favour of Phocion to 
go and speak to him, and he hearkened 
to his application. >lis friends dis¬ 
suaded him from it, but be said, ** Let 


me alone, good people. Where cao 
one rather wish to speak to Aristogiton 
than in a prison ?” 

When the Athenians sent out their 
fleets under any other commander, the 
maritime towns and islands in alliance 
with that people, looked upon every 
such commander as an enemy ; they 
strcngtliened their walls, shut up their 
harbours, and conveyed the cattle, tlie 
slaves, the women and children, out of 
the country into the cities. But when 
Phocion had the command, tlic same 
people went out to meet him in their 
own .ships, with chaplets on their 
heads, and every expression of joy ; 
and in that manner conducted him into 
their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get 
footing in Euboea, and for that purpose 
sent ill forces from Macedon, as well 
as practised upon the towns by means 
of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plu¬ 
tarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, 
and entreated them to rescue the island 
out of the hands of the Macedonians : 
in consequence of w hich they sent Plio- 
cioii at first w'itii a small body of troops, 
expecting that the Eubocaiis would im¬ 
mediately rise and join him. But when 
he came, he found nothing among 
them but treasonable design.s and dis 
affection to their own country, for they 
were corrupted by Philip’s money. 
Fur tliis reason he seiieed an eminence 
separated from the plains of Tamynse 
by a deep defile, and in tliat post he 
secured uie best of his troops. As for 
the disorderly, the talkative, and cow¬ 
ardly part of the soldiers, if they at¬ 
tempted to desert and steal out of the 
camp, he ordered the officers to let 
them go. “ For,” said he> ** if they 
smy here, such is their want of dis¬ 
cipline, that, instead of being service¬ 
able, they will be pr^udicial m time oA. 
action ; and, as they will be conscioiid ¥' 
to themselves of living from tlieir c»A 
lours, we shall not have so much noisa \ 
and calumny from them in Athens.” r \ 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he 
ordered liis men to stand to tlieir arms, 
but not attempt any thing till he had 
made an end of his sacrifice; and, whe¬ 
ther it was that he wanted to gain time, 
or could not easily find the auspicious 
tokens, or was desirous of drawing the 
enemy nearer to him. he was long 
about it. Meanwhile, Plutarch, imugiu- 
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jiiR that (liis <lelay was owing lo his 
fear and irresolution, charged at the 
head of the mercenaries ; and the ca- 
^■idr\ seeing him in motion, could \Tait 
no longer, out ad>uiiccd against the 
eiieJDv, tlimigli in a scattered and dis¬ 
orderly iiinnnrr, as they liap|)ened to 
issue o»il iifthe camp. 'I'hc hrst line be¬ 
ing soon broken, all tin- rest dispersed, 
and Plulareh himself fied. A detach- 
inenl Irom ihe eiiciiu then attacked Ute 
intrenehmeiit-s. ari<] endeavoured to 
juakt; a bieai li in (lain, supposing that 
the kite <if the day wa.s decided. But 
at that instant i^hocion hadiinished his 
sacrifice, and tlie .\tlieniaiis, sallving 
out of the camp, fell upon the assailants, 
routed them, and cut most of them in 
piece.s in iJ,e trenches. Phocion (hen 
Uie main body directions lu kcop 
tlieir ground, in order to receive and 
cover such as were dispersed in the 
first attack, while he, with a select 
parts, went and charged the enemy. 
A sharp conflict ensued, both side.s be¬ 
having vvitli great spirit and intrepidity. 
Among the Atheiiiniis, 'rUallus the son 
oI C ineas, and Glaucus the son of Po- 
l>iiiedes, who fought near thegenerai’s 
Jierson, distinguished themsAves tlie 
most. Cleoplianes, too, did great ser¬ 
vice in the action; for be rallied the 
cavalry, and brought them up again, 
by calling after them, and insisting 
tliat tlicy should conic to the a^^hilaiicc 
of their general, who was in danger. 
IJiey returned, therefore, to the 
charge ; and by the a^^j^bincc which 
tliey anve the infantry, secured the 
vicUiry. 

i^hocion, after (lie battle, drove Plu¬ 
tarch out of Krelria, and made himself 
master of Zaretra, a fort, advanta¬ 
geously situated where the island draws 
to a point, and the neck of land is de¬ 
fended on each side by the sea. He 
uul not clioose, in pursuance of hU vie- 
tory, to take tlic Greeks prisoners^ lest 
the Athenians, influenced by their 
firators, should, in die lirst motions of 
resentment, pass some unequitable sen* 
tence upon them* 

Alter this great success, he sailed 
back to Athens, llic allies soon found 
the want ol lii.H goodness and justice, 
unil the Athenians saw his capacity and 
courage in a clear light. l or Alolos- 
sus, who Hiicceedcd him, conducted (he 
war %.» ill as to fall himself into Uio 


eneniv s hands. Philip, now rising m 
hi$ ilesigiis and hop. s, marclied lo the 
Hellespont wiih all Ids forco, in order 
to seize at once on the Cbersonesiis, 
Perinthus, and Byzanfiuin. 

Ihe Alheiiiaiis d(tiTinii.»:‘g to send 
succours to tliat <piarUr. the orators 
prevailed upon them t*'giv e (hat com- 
iiiission (o t'hares. Accordingly he 
.sailed lo those parts, but tlid nutliing 
worthy of such a force an he was iii- 
trusled with. 'Ihe cities would not re¬ 
ceive his Hect into their harbours; but, 
suspected by all, he beat about, raiding 
contributions where he could upon the 
allies, and, at tlie same time, was 
ilespised by the enemy. 'I'he orators, 
now taking the other sule, e.xaspenited 
the people to sncli a degree, (hat tin y 
repented ol having sent anv succours to 
the Byzantians. 'I'hen Phocion rose 
up, and told them, “ 'I hev should 
not be angry- at the suspicions of tlie 
allies, but at their own genends, who 
deserved not to have any contldence 
placed in them ; for on their account.*' 
said he, “ you are looked upon with 
at! eye of jealousy by the very people 
w-ho cannot be saved witlmiit your 
assistance.” Tins argument had such 
an effect on them, that they clianged 
(heir minds again, and hade Pliociou 
go himself witJi another unuanient to 
the succour of Uie allies upon the Hel¬ 
lespont. 

1 his contributed more than any thing 
to the saving of Byzantium. Phocion’s 
reputation was already great: besides, 
(jfeon, a man of eminence in Byzan¬ 
tium, who liad formerly been well ac¬ 
quainted vyitli him at tlie academy, 

{ iledged his honour to the city in his 
>ehair. llie Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but 
opening their gates, received him into 
their city, and mixed familiarly vvith 
the AUienians; who, cliurmed with this 
coofidence, were not only easy with 
respect to provision.s, and regular in 
their behaviour, but exerted tlieinselves 
with great spirit in every action By 
these means l^liilip was forced to retire 
from the lleliespont, and he Kun'ered 
not a little in his military reputation; 
for till then he had l>cen ucenit:d iiivtn- 
cible. i^liocion took some of Ids ships, 
and recovered several cities wliicli he 
had garrisoned ; and niaknig descents 
iu various parts of his territories, hu 
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harassed and lavaged the Hat countrj’. 
But at last, happening to be wounclea 
by a party that made head affaiiist him, 
lie weighed anchor and returned home. 

Some time after this, the Megarcn- 
sians applied to him privately lor as¬ 
sistance ; and as he was afraid the inat- 
ter would get air, and the Ilocotians 
would prevent him, he assembled the 
people early in the morning, and gave 
them an account of the ajiplication. 
They had no sooner given their sanc¬ 
tion to the proposal, than he ordered 
the trumpols to sound, as a signal for 
them to arm; after which he marched 
immediately to Megara, where he was 
received n itli great joy. The tirst thing 
he did was to fortify Nis<ea, and to 
build two good walls between the city 
and the port; by which means the 
town had a safe communicatiiin with 
the sea, ami having now little to fear 
from the enemy on the landside, was 
secured in the Athenian interest. 

The Athenians being now clearly in 
a slate of hostility with Pliilip, the 
conduct of the war was coiiiniitled to 
other generals, in the absence of Fho- 
cion. But, on his return from the 
islands, he represented to the people, 
that as Philip was peaceably disposed, 
and apprehensive ot the issue of the 
war, it was best to accept the condi¬ 
tions lie had oflered. And when one of 
those public barreters, wlio spend their 
whole time in the court of Heliaca, 
and make it their business to form iin- 
peacbments, opposed him, and said, 
“ Dare you, Pnocion, pretend to dis¬ 
suade the Athenians from war, now the 
sword is drawn ?”—Yes,” said he, 

I dare ; though 1 know thou would- 
est be in power in time of war, and 
1 shall be m thine in time of peace.” 
Demosthenes, however^ carried it 
against him for war ; which he advised 
the Atlienians to make at the greatest 
distance they could from Attica. This 
gave Phocion occasion to say, Mv 
good friend, consider not so muen 
where we shall light, as how we shall 
conquer. For victory is tlie only thing 
that can keep the war at a distance: 
If we are beaten, every danger will soon 
be at our gates.” 

The Atlienians did lose the day : 
after which, the most factious and 
troublesome part of the citizens drew 
Charidemus to the hustings, and in¬ 


sisted that he should liave the con>. 
mand. 'I'his alanned the real well- 
wishers to their country so much, that 
they called in the mcmbcr.s of the 
Areopagus to their assistance; and it 
was not without many tears, and tlie 
most earnest entreaties, t' -' they pre¬ 
vailed upon the assembly to jmt their 
concerns in the hands ol Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other 
proposals of Philip should be readily 
accepted, because they .seemed to be 
ilictiUed by humanity ; but when De- 
mades moved that Athens sliould be 
coinprelicndetl in the general iieace, 
and. as one of the slates of Greece, 
should have the same terms with the 
other cities, Phocion said, It ought 
not to be agreed to, till it was known 
what conditions Philip required.” The 
times were against him, however, and 
he was overruled. And when he saw 
the Athenians repented aftenvards, be¬ 
cause they found themselves obliged to 
furnish Philip both with ships of war, 
and cavalry, he said, “ This was 
the thing 1 feared; and my opposition 
was founded upon it. But since you 
have signed the treaty, you must bear 
its inconveniences without munnuring 
or despondence ; remembering that 
your ancestors sometimes gave law to 
their neighbours, and sometimes were 
forced to submit, but did both with 
honour ; and by that means saved them¬ 
selves and all Greece.” 

When the news of Philip’s death was 
brought to Athens, he would not stifler 
any sacrifices or rejoicings to be ninde 
on that account. ” Notliing,” said he, 
** could show greater meanness of spi¬ 
rit than expressions of joy on the death 
of an enemy. What great reason, in¬ 
deed, is tliere for it, when the army 
you fought with at Cberoneea is lessened 
only by one man.” 

Demosthenes gave into invectives 
against Alexander when be was march¬ 
ing against Thebes: the ill policy ot 
which Phocion easily perceived, and 
said. 

What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sink ua at a single stroke? *' * 

Pope, Odyss. 9. 

* These words are addressed to Ulysses by 
his companions, to restrain him brom provok¬ 
ing the giant, Polyphemus, after they were 
escaped out of Ids cave, and got on board their 
ship. 
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‘ W’Ueii yon see such n ilreadful fire 
iifiir uoiild you pliin^'e Atheii!* 

iiuo it V iMir my part. 1 \%ill not sulVer 
voti to ruin yourselves, (Uou;(lt jour 
inclinations lie lliat way ; anti to pre¬ 
vent every step ol tliat k:ml, is tlie 
end I proposed in taking tiie coin- 
Tiiand.'' 

When Alexainler had destroyed 
'I'hehes, he sent to the Atitenians, ainl 
demanded that (hey should deliver up 
to him J)emoslhenes, Ivycurgiis, Ilv- 
perides, and (Miaridemus. 'I'lie wlmle 
asseinblv cast their eyes U))oii Phoeion, 
and called upon iiini oiteii hy iintne. 
At last In* rose n|> ; and placing him 
by* one of his fVieiids. who hail the 
greatest share in his coiilideiice and 
ali'ection, he evpresseil iiiinseir as ink 
lows: •* 'I'he |M*r>uns w hoin Alexander 
denianils have brought the comnion- 
vvealih into snrh inisendile circum¬ 
stances. that ir he demainleil even my 
frieiirl Nicticles, 1 should vote for de¬ 
livering him up. I'or my own part, 1 
sh<iiild think It the greatest happiness 
to <he for yon all. At the same time. I 
nil) not without compassion for the poor 
Thebans who have taken refuge here, 
but it is enough for Greece to weep fur 
Thebes^ without weeping for Athens 
ton 'liic best measure, then, we can 
t<'. . is to intercede with the cuiupieror 

• oth, and by no raean.s to think of 
iiglitiug.” 

'The lirst decree drawn up in conse¬ 
quence of these deliberations, Alexan- 
<ier is said lo have rejected, and to 
have turned his back upon the de- 
ulie.<i; but the second lie received, 
ecaijse it was brought by Ph.icion, 
who, as his old counsellors informed 
him, stood high in the esteem of his 
father Philip. He, therefore, not only 
gave him a favourable audience, and 
granted his request, but even listened 
to his counsel. Pbocion advised him. 

If tranquillity was his object, to put 
an end to liL wars ; if glory, to leave 
the Greeks in quiet, and tiini his anus 
-against the barbarians.” In the course 
of (heir conference, he made many ob¬ 
servations so agreeable to Alexander’s 
disposition and sentiments, that hia re¬ 
sentment against the Athenians ^as 
perfectly apueased, and he was pleased 

say, “ Jlie people of Athens must 
txi very* attentive to tlie affairs of 
Gi*euoe i fo* 'f any thing happcJUs to 
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inc. the su|>rcme thrct (itm will tU-volve 
upon (ht'in.” With Plmt-i-in in piirti 
cniar la* t-nt<r«.i) lulo oblig.tlioo' of 
frieiul.->hip ami hospi(ali(y . an<l <li>l him 
greater honours than most of ln.-> own 
conrliers were indulgctl with. Nay, 
Duns tells us, that alter that prince 
was risen lo superior greatness, liy the 
conquest of Darius, ami had lett out 
the word cAairtin, the connnon torm 
o( .salutation in his address to udiers. 
he still retained it in writing ( < I’lio- 
cioii, and to nobody besiile^^. vxiept 
.Viitipater. Chares ussert.s tlie .muii'*. 

.\s to hi.s iiiniiiiiccnce to Piiocion. 
all agree lliat he sent him a hunilreil 
talents. W'heii the money was bronght 
to Athens. Phocioii askeil the persons 
einpluyeil in that cuiiimUsioii. " Why, 
among all die citizens of Athens, he 
should be singled out ns the ohjict ot 
such bounty? ’—“ iiecause,*' sanl they, 
“ Alexainler look.s upon yon as the 
onlv honest and good man.”—'* Tlicn.” 
said Pliocioii, ** let iiim permit me 
always to retain that character, as well 
as really to be that in-in.” The envoys 
then went home with him, and when 
they saw the frugality* that reigned 
there, his wife baking bread, hinisc4^ 
drawing water, aiul afterw ards washin> 
his own feet, they* urged him the more 
to receive the ]>rescnt. 'i'hev told hiiv 
'* It gave them real uneaai'ness, aim 
was indeed an intolerable thing, that 
the friend of so great a prince should 
live ill such a wretched inaiiiier.” At 
that instant, a pour old man Inqijiening 
to pass by, in a mean garment, Phu- 
cion .'Lsked tlie envoys, “ Whether 
they thought worse of him than of that 
moil ?” As they begged of him not to 
make such a coiniiansun, he rejoined, 
** Vet that man lives upon less than I 
do, and is contented. In one word, 
it will be to no purjiose for me to havo 
so much money, if I do nut use it: 
and if 1 was to live up to it. 1 should 
bring both myself, and the King, your 
master, under the censure of the Athen¬ 
ians.” 'I’hus the money wus carried 
back from Athens, and the whole 
transaction was a good lesson to Uie 
Greeks, That the man who did not 
want eu<rh a turn of monet/, teae richer 
than he who could hetlow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his pre 
sent. Alexander wrote to Pliocion 
lliat he could not number thos 

3 r 
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amonsr bid friends, would not re¬ 
ceive his favours,” Yet Phocion even 
then would not take the money. How- 
«ver, he desired the king to set at 
ibcrty Echecratides the sophist, and 
4tJ)ciiodorus the Iberian, as also De 
•naratus and Sparto, two Rhodians, 
who were taken up for certain crimes, 
and ke}>t in custody at Sardis. Alex¬ 
ander granted his request immediately ; 
and afterwards, when he sent Craterus 
into Macedonia, or<lercd him to give 
Phocion his choice of one of these lour 
cities in Asia. Cios, Gergithus, My- 
lassa, or Elma. At the same time he 
was to assure him, that llic king would 
be much more disobliged if he refused 
his second offer. But Phocion was 
not to be prevailed upon, and Alexan¬ 
der died soon after. 

Phocion'.s house is shown to this day 
in tlie borough of Melita, adorned 
with some plates ol’ cojipt r. but other 
wise plain and Ixnnely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, 
cxcci)t tliat she was sister to Cephiso- 
dotus the statuarj'. 'I'he otlier was a 
matron, no le.ss celebratcil among the 
Athenians for her modesty, pnidenee, 
and sim|)lieily of jnanners, than Pho¬ 
cion himself was for his probity. It 
ha|)pened one day, when some new 
tragedians were to act before a full 
au^eiire, one of tlie players, who was 
to personate the queen, demanded a 
suitable mask (and attire), togetlier 
with a large train of attendants, richly 
dressed; and^ as all these things were 
not gnintedhim, he w*as out of humour, 
and refu.sed to make his appearance; 
by which means the whole business of 
Uie theatre was at a stand. But Melan- 
tiuus, who was at (l»e charge of the ex¬ 
hibition, pushed him in, and said. 

Thou seest llie wife of Phocion ap¬ 
pear in public with one maid-servant 
only, ana dost thou come here to show 
thy jjride, and to spoil our women?’' 
As Melaatlnus spoke loud enough to 
De beard, the audience received ^Vhat 
he had said 'vith a thunder of applause 
V\Tien this second >vife of Phocion en¬ 
tertained in her house an Ionian lady, 
one of her friends, the lady showed her 
her bracelets and necklaces, which had 
all the magnilicence that gold and 
jewels could give them. Upon which 
the good matron said, Phocion is my 
urnamentj who is now called the twen¬ 


tieth time to the command cf the Athen 
ian armies.” 

The son of Phocion was ambitious ol 
trying liis skill in the games of the 
panathenaa* and Ins father permitted 
him to make the trial, on condition tliat 
it was in the foot-races; not that he set 
any value upon the victory, but he did 
it that the preparations and ]>revious 
exercise might be of service to him ; 
for tlie young man was of a disorderly 
turn, and addicted to drinking. Phoens 
(that was his name) gained the victory, 
and a number of liis acipiaintance de¬ 
sired to celebrate it by cnterlainiiients 
at their houses; but that favour was 
granted only to one. AVheu l*hoeioii 
came to the house, he saw every thing 
prepared in the most extravagant man¬ 
ner, and, among the re.st, that wine 
mingled witli spices was j>rov ided for 
washing the feet of the guests. He 
tiierefore railed his son to him, and 
sail!, ” Phocus, why do you suffer 
your friend thus to sully the honour of 

jour victory ?”t 

In order to correct in his son entirely 
tliat inclination to luxury, he carried 
him to Lacedaemon, and put him among 
the Youiig men who were brought up 
in all the rigour of the ancient disci¬ 
pline. This gave the Athenians no little 
oll'ence, because it showed in wliat con¬ 
tempt he held the manners and ens- 
tom.s of hi.s own country. Demades, 
one day, said to him, “ Why do not 
we, Phocion, persuade the people to 
adopt the Spartan form of government? 
If you choose it, 1 will propose a de¬ 
cree for it, and support it in the best 
manner 1 am able.” “ Yes, indeed,” 
said Phocion, ** it would become you 
much, with all tboso perfumes about 
you, and that pride of dress, to launch 
out in praise of Lyeurgus and tiie La¬ 
cedaemonian frugjuily.” 

Alexander wrote to the Atlienians 
for a supply of ships, and the orators 
opposing it, the senate asked Phocion 
his opinion. ” 1 am of opinion,” said 
he, ” tiiat you should either have the 
sharpest sw’ord, or keep upon good- 
terms with those who have.” 

Pydieos the orator, when he) first be¬ 
gan to speak in pubhc> had torrent of 

• Sec the TJfc of Theseus. 

+ The victory wos obtained by means of- 
abstemiousness and laborious exercise, to 
which such indulgenoes were quite contrary. 
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words and tbe most consummate assur¬ 
ance. Upon which Phocion said» “ Is 
it for thee to jinite so who art but a no¬ 
vice amongst us?’’ 

^ ^V^len iiarpnius liad traitorously ear¬ 
ned off Alexander's tre.'isures fn)ni Ba¬ 
bylon, and came with them (nun .Vsia 
to Attica, a uiiinbcr, <il' die mercenarj’ 
orators ficck^^d to him, in hopes o’C 
flharing in the spoil, ii? iravc these 
some small taste of his wealth, u.:i to 
Phocion he sent no less than seve.'. 
hundred talents; assiirin-t him, at llie 
same time, that lie mi^lit rouimand bis 
whole fortune, if he wouhl take lum 
into his prolecdon. But his luesseu- 
Kers found a disajfreeahle reception: 
Phocion told them, that ** Harpalus 
shouhl repent it, if he continued thus 
to cornipt die c ity.” And the traitor, 
dejected at his disappointment, stopped 
his baud. A few daj s alter, a general 
assemlily being held on this allair, he 
fouiul that the men ^\ ho had taken his 
money in order to cxculi>aie iheinsclves, 
accused him to the jieople ; while Pho¬ 
cion, ulio would accent of nothing, 
WM inclined to serve Iiirn, as far as 
might be consistent with die public 
good. Haqialtu, therefore, paid his 
court to him again, and took every mo 
diod to shake liis integrity, but he found 
tbe fortress on all sides impregnable. 
Afler^vards he apiilied to Charicles, 
Phocion s son-in-law, and his success 
with him gave just cause of olfence ; 
lor all the world saw liow iiiLiiiiate lie 
was with him, and that all his business 
went through his hamls. Upon the 
death of liis mistress Pylliionice, who 
had brought him a daugJiter, he even 
employed Charicles to get a superb 
monument built for her, and for that 
^rpose funiishcd him with vast sumj. 
iliu commission, disliouoiimhle enough 
in Itself, became more so by the man¬ 
ner in which he acquitted himself of it 
{Vor tbe roonumcjit is still to he seen at 
Hermos, on the road between Athens 
Md iileusis; and there nnpears nothing 
in It answemble to the charge of thirty 
^enla, which was the account that 
Ohancles brought in.* After the death 
ol llanialus, Charicles and Phocion 

• Vet Pausonlas wye, it was one of the 
comulctc^t aod moit curioun {Hirformancct of 
all uit ucicDt works in Urcecc* iiceordiog 
to him, U aiooQ on the oilier iide of the river 
CcpbUuf. 


took bis tlaiiijljtcr iituipr tlit'ir guardi* 
dnsiii]»^ «iiid eclucati li ht'r uitli ^rrut 
care. At hist, Cliaricles nns callvd ti» 
account b> the public lor llic mono) Ik* 
had received ui llarpaluN; aiul be de¬ 
sired l^bocioii to .support liiui with his 
inlere^t, and to ajipear »itii him in 
the court. Hut Phocion ah'xuvreil, X 
made you my sou-in-law only just 
and honourable jiurpo^c^ ‘ 

'i he lirst person lliat brkUii;ht tiie 
news of Alexander's death \iiis A.sele- 
piades the son of Hipparchus, 1)^'- 
nia<les desired the people t<i j^ive uo 
credit to it: - For,’' said lie, if Ale.x- 
ander uere dead, tJie >\liole vuirld 
would 5>inell ihe earcas.^. ' And Plio 
cion, aecinj; the Athenians elated, and 
inclined to niise new conunofions, en¬ 
deavoured to keep them (putt. Many 
ol the orators, however, ascended tiie 
rostrum, and assured the people, that 
the tidings ol A.s(*lepiades were true: 

\\ ell then,^’ said Phocion, ** ii* Alex¬ 
ander is dead lo-day, he u ill be so to¬ 
morrow aiid tile day i^oKoujiig ; so that 
we may delibenitc on that event at our 
leisure, and take our measures with 
safety.’' 

W'heii I -eoslhencs, by his intrigues, 
had involved Atiiens iii tlie Laiuian 
war, and saw how much Phocion was 
disjiieased at it, he asked him in u scof- 
Ijng manner, What good he liad 
dune hU country, during the many 
years that he wa.s genenj?” “And 
dost llioii think il nothing, then,” said 
Ph()cioii,“ “ for the Atlieiiiaiis to be 
buried in Uic stpulclin-.s i-f llieir siii- 
cci'tors? ’ As continued 

to harangue the people in the most ar¬ 
rogant and puiupuu.s nianner, Phocicui 
said, “ \ ouiig man, }our speeches are 
like cypress trees, large and lofty, but 
without Iruit.” llyperides rose up and 
caid, “Tell us then, what will be tbe 
proper time for the Athenisuis to go to 
war?”_ Phocion answered, “ I do not 
think it advisahle till the young men 
keep within the hounds ui order and 
propriety, llie rich become liberal in 
tJieir contributions, and the orators for¬ 
bear robbing the public." 

Most people admired (he forces rais¬ 
ed by L<eosibeiie8; and when they 
asked Phocion his opinion of Uiem, 
he said, ** 1 like them very well for a 
short race,t but I ilreaJ the conso. 

+ Or raUicr, “ ] Uiink ihcy may nin very 
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xniriirc of ^ lou" one. The supplies, 
(ne ships, flio soldiers, are all very 
;roo(l ; l)U( (hej are the last wo can pro¬ 
duce.” The event justilied his ohser- 
\a(ion. LeostliL'tics at lirst gained 
fireat reputation hy his achicv euienl.s ; 
for he defeated the iJccolians in a pitch¬ 
ed battle, and drove Antipater into 
I.<ainia. On this occasion the Athen¬ 
ians, borne upon the tide of hope, spent 
their time in mutual entertainments and 
in sacriiicos to the jfods. Many of 
them thought, too, tliey had a line op¬ 
portunity to play U]>on Phucion, and 
risked him, “ Whether he shoulil not 
have wished to have rlone such great 
things?” “ Certainly I should,” said 
Pliocion ; “ but still 1 shouhl advise 
you not to have attempted them.” And 
wlicii letters aiul messengers from the 
UTiny came one after another, with an 
acronnt of farther success, he said, 
*' W'licn shall we have done compier- 
iiig?” 

Lcosthenes died soon alter; and the 
party which was for continuing the war, 
h-ariiig that if Phocion uas elected ge¬ 
neral, he wouhl be for putting an end 
to it, instructed a man that was little 
known, to make a motion in the assem¬ 
bly, importing, ” That, as an old friend 
nnd schoolfellow of Phio.inn. he de¬ 
sired the people to spare him, and pre¬ 
serve liim for the most pi*cssing occasi- 
ous. because there was not another man 
in their dominions to be compared to 
liiin.” At the same time he was to re¬ 
commend An'iphihis for the command. 
The Athenians embracing the propo¬ 
sal, Phocion stood up nnd told them^ 
“He never was that man's schoolfellow, 
nor had he any acquaintance ivitli him, 
but from this moment,” said he, turning 
to him, J shall number thee amongst 
luy best friends, since thou hast advised 
what is most agreeable to me.^ 

The Athenians were strongly inclined 
to prosecute the war willi the Boeoti* 
an.s, and Phocion at first as strongly 
opposed it. His friends represented to 
iiim, that this violent opposition of his 
Would provoke tliciii to put liim to 

Well fiom the stArting post to the extremity 
of the couree; but I Know not how they 
will hold it back again.” The Gtecks hod 
two sorts of races; the stoWtum, in which 
they ran only right out to the goal; and the 
do/trtrus, in which they ran right out, and 
then back again. 


death, Tliey may do it, if fliey 
please,” .said he, ” it will be unjustly, 
if I advise them for the best; but justly, 
if I should jirevaricate.” However, 
when he saw that they were not to be 
persuaded, and that they continued to 
liesiege him with clamour, he ordered 
a herald in make proclamation, “'Hiat 
all the .’\theniniis, who were not more 
than sixty years above the age of pu¬ 
berty, should take fvedays jirovisions, 
anil follow him immediately from the 
assembly to the field.” 

'I'his raised a great tumult, and the 
old men began to exclaim against the 
onler, ami to walk off. Upon which 
Phocion said, ” Docs this disturb you, 
when I, who am fourscore years old, 
shall be at the head of you?” That 
short remonstrance had its effect; it 
made them quiet and tractable. \Vlien 
Micion marched a considerable corps 
of JMacedoiiians and mercenaries to 
llhamnus, snd ravaged the seacoast 
and the adjacent country, Phocion ad¬ 
vanced against him with a body of 
Athenians, On tins occasion a num¬ 
ber of them were very impertinent in 
iretcnding to ilictate or advise him 
low to proceed. One counselled him 
to secure such an eminence, another to 
send his cavalry to such a post, nnd a 
third pointed out a place for a camp 
“ Heavens !” said Pliocion, liow I 
many generals we have, and liow' few A 
soldiers!” 

When he had drawn np his army, 
one of the infantry advanced before the 
ranks; but when he saw an enemy 
stepping out to meet him, his heart 
failed liim and he drew back to his 
post. AVliereupon Phocion said, 

“ Young man, are not you ashamed tq"^ 
desert your station twice in one day] |V 
that in which 1 had placed you, and lu 
thatinwliich you had placed yourself ?” i 
llien he immediately attacked tlie 
enemy, routed tliem, and killed great 
numbers amon^ whom was their gene¬ 
ral, Micion. The confederate army of 
the Greeks in Thessaly likewise de¬ 
feated Antipater in a great battle, 
though Leonatus and the Macedonians 
from Asia had joined him. In this ac¬ 
tion Antiphilus commanded the foot, 
and Menon the Thessalibn horse; lieo- 
natus was^mong the slain. 

Soon after (his, Craterus passed over 
from Asia with a numerous anuv ano 
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another battle was fought, in «Li(h 
the (Jreeks were worsted. 'I'he loss, 
intleeil, was not great; and it nas prin¬ 
cipally ouiiig to the disuhcdienc'c of 
tlie soldiers, «ho had young otlicers 
that did not exert a proper aiithoritv. 
Kut this, joined to the pnu'lice of Anti- 
j>ater uj)on the cities, matte the Greeks 
de.sert the league, atul saamefiilU betray 
the liberty of their country. A's Anti- 
nater marched directly towards Athens, 
Uernosthenes and Ihperides lied out 
ol the city. .As for IJeinades, he had 
f>ot been able, in any tlegrce, to an- 
^yer the fines that had been laid upon 
him; for he h«id been ainercetl &e\cn 
times for proposing edicU cuiilrary to 
He had also been <ieclarcd inl.«- 
tnous» Olid incapable of speaking in 
the assenibl}'* liut now linding Tiiin- 
self at till) liberty, he moved for an 
order tliat cinba.ssodors should he sent 

-^'*dipaler full novvers to treat 

of peace. ^Mie peojde, alarmed at 
their present situation, called for Pluv 
cion, declaring that he was the only 
man they could IriisL Upon which he 
said, 1| jou had followed the coun¬ 
sel 1 gave yon, we should not have had 
now to deliberate on such an alfair/^ 
Thus the decree passed, and Phocion 
was despatched (ti Antipater, wlio then 
Jay with his anny in Cadniea,* and 
was preparing to enter Attica. 

His lirsl requisition was, that Anti- 
)atcr would linish (he treaty before he 
ell tlic caniu in which he then lay. 
Croterns saiil, it was an unreasonable 
<ternaiid; that they should remain there 
to be Iroiiblesirjtne to ihcir frieinls ;nul 
ullies, when they might subsist at llie 
expense of their cncinies. But An*i- 
pater took him by the hand, ami said, 

L*ct us indulge Inline ion so far.” As 
to the conditions, he insisted that the 
Athenians ahoiild leave them to hiii!, 
as he had done at Lamia to their gene¬ 
ral Leostiicncs. 

Phocion went and reported this pr»*- 
hniinary to the Alheniuns, which they 
agreed to out of necessity; and then 
relumed to 'nicbes, with other embas¬ 
sadors , the principal of whom was 

* Dader, without any neceAsitj, supposes 
that Plutarch uses the word Cadmea for Boo- 
tia. In a poetical way it is, lodcetl, capable 
•f being understood so; but it is plain from 
what follows that Anupatcr then lay at ITie. 
bes, and probably in the Cadmea or w‘ad^ 


Xcnocr.xles the pliili)SOf>lier : for tlio 
virtue Jinil rcpinaljDn ol the latter wero 
so great and illustrious tliat the Athcn- 
ian.s thought tliat there i-ouM be no- 
tiling in Imniaii nature so iu.soleiif, sa- 
yage, an<i ferocious as not to feel sumo 
iiiiprc5sion:> oi rcsj)t*rt <iiul rt*vpreiu'o 
at the sight ot him. It h;ipp<'ued, liow* 
ew r, utlicrwisf with Aiitipati r. throuiih 
Ills extreme brutalitv anil siiitjpnthv lu 
virtue; lor he embnit cil (In* ri\st wiih 
grent cordiality, Imt wi»uli| not cvrii 
speak to Xeiiocral#*s ; wlmdi gave him 
occ^.Viun to say, Antipater chus well 
in being asliaintul bclore me, and me 
cjiily, ol his injiiruiu.s <le.<igns against 
Athens,” 

XejKh rates af(oru;irds atleinpfed to 
speak, but Antipater, in great anger, 
iiitcrruptcil him, aiul wouhl not sulfer 
him to jirocecMl.f To Phociojfs <hs^ 
tourse, however, he gave attention; 
and answered, that he should grant the 
Alhejuans peace, and consider them as 
his friends, on the following ci>iidition9* 
‘111 the tifftt place,” said he, ‘‘they 
must deliver up to me Defuostlienesaini 
liyperi<les. In the next place* they 
must put their government on the an¬ 
cient footing, when none hut the rich 
were advanced to the great ollices of 
state. A thiril article is, that tliey 
iiiiisl receive a garrison into Mimychia • 
and a loiirth, (hat they lunst pay (he 
expenses of the war.” All (he new de¬ 
puties, except XciiocTates, llimight 
theinseKcs luipnr in these conditions, 

1 lull philosiiplier said, “ Anlipaler 
deals lavounibly with us if he consi¬ 
ders us as slaves; but hardly, if he 
ouks upon us as freemen.” Phocion 
begged for a remission of the article of 
the garrison ; and Aiitipatcr is said to 

+ Vet he had behaved to him with great 
kindness when he was sect lo ransom the prU 
soncu. Annnatcr, on that ovCAsion, took tho 
first opponunuy to invite him u>supper; and 
Xcnc<Tatm answered in those verse.} of IJonuT 
which UljMcs addressed to (*ircc, who prcsM.*d 
him to partake of the delicacies she had pro* 
vidrd:— 

111 Hu it me, whose triends arc sunk to boasts. 
To quad' thy bowls, and riot in thy fciuu. 

Mo wouldst thou please f For them thy carc« 
employ ; 

And them to me restore, and mo to joy. 

Antipater was so choruicd with the happy 
onplication of these veises^ that he released 
all the prisoners. 
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have answered. “ Pliocion, we will 
prfint fhoe ever-)' except what 

jvouJd be the niin of both us and thee.** 
Others sav. that Antipater asked Pho- 
cion, “ \V hether, if he excused the 
Athenians tyi to (he jrarrison, lie would 
undertake lor their observinjj the other 
articles, and raisin'^ no new commo¬ 
tions ?” As Phocion hesitated at 
U)is question, Callimetlon, surnamed, 
Carabiis, a violent man, and an enem> 
to popular government, started up and 
6Aid, ^ Anlipater, why do you sufler 
this mnn lo amuse you? If he should 
give you his word, would you depend 
upon it, and not abide by your lirst 
resolutions ?” 

I bus the Athenians were obliged to 
receive a Alaeedonian garrison, which 
wan commanded by IMenyllus, a man 
ol great moderation, and the I'ricnd of 
1 hocion. But that precaution appear¬ 
ed to be dictated by a wanton vanity ; 
rather an abuse of power to the pur¬ 
poses of insolence, than a measure ne¬ 
cessary for the conquerors allairs. It 
was more severely felt by the Athen¬ 
ians, on account of the time the garri¬ 
son entered; which was the twentieth 
of the month of September.'^ wlien 
they were celebrating the great myste¬ 
ries, ami (lie very day that (hey carried 
the Rod J>acclius in procession from the 
city lo Dcusi^« Hie disturbances they 
saw m the ceremonies gave many of 
(he people occasion to reflect on the 
diflerence ol (he divine dispensations 
w'lth respect to Athens in the present 
and m micicnt times. “ Formerly,” said 
they, mystic visions were seen, and 
voices heard, to the great happiness of 
the republic, and the terror and asto¬ 
nishment of our enemies. But now, 
during the same ceremonies, the gods 
look without concern upon tlie severest 
misfortunes tliat can happen to Greece 
and sufler the lioliest, and what was 
once the most agreeable time in the 
year, to be profaned, and rendered the 
date of the greatest calamities.” 

A few days before, tlie Athenians 
had received an oraole from Dodona, 
which warned them to secure the pro¬ 
montories of piana against strangers. 
And about this time, upon washing the 
sacred fillets with which thev bind the 
mystic beds, instead of the fively pur- 

* Boeitiomioo. 


pie they used to have, flicv changed to 
a taint dead colour. What added to 
the wonder was, that all tlie linen be- 
longing to pnvate persons, which was 
w-ashed HI the same water, retained its 
lormer lustre. And as a priest was 
washing a pig in that part of the port 
called Cauf/mrus. a large fish seized 
the hinder parts, and devoured them as 
far as the belly; by which the gods 
Plainly announced, that they would 
Jose llie lower parts of the city next the 
sea. and keep the upper. 

The garrison commanded by Menyl- 

ms, did no sort of injury to the citizens. 

Hut the number excluded, by another 

article of the treaty, on account of (heir 

poverty, from a share in the govem- 

ment, was upwards of twelve thousand. 

auch of these as remained in Athens, 

appeared to be in a state of misery and 

disgrace; and such as migrated (o a 

city and lands in Thrace, assigned 

them by Antq-uter, looked upon tliem- 

selves as no belter than a conquered 

people transported into a foreicn coun- 
try. 

The <jcalh of Demosthenes in Calau- 
na, and that of Hyperides at Cleonm, 
ol w-liich wc have given an account in 
niiotlier place, maile the Atlieniaius re- 
member .Uexamler and Philip with a 
"'.li^ch seemed almost inspired 
by afleclion.-f- 'I'he case was the same 
^ith them now, as it was witli tlie 
countryman afterwards upon the death 
of AnUgonus. Those who killed that 
prince and reigned in his steady were 
5®, oppressive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peasant, who was digging the 
ground, being asked what he was seek¬ 
ing, said, wifli a sigh, «I am seeking 
for Antigonus.” Many of the Athe^ 
lans expressed equal concern, now. 
when they remembered the great and 
generous turn of mind in those kings, 
and how easily their anger was appeas¬ 
ed: whereas Antipater, who J^adea- 
voured to conceal his power under the 
miwk of a private man, a mean habit, 
and a plain diet, was infinitely more 
rigorous to those under his command; 
and, in tact, an oppressor and a tyrant 

I J disporiUoa of Antipater; whs- 

li^ iMisted upon Demoathenee eSFlIyiie- 
rides being giving up m hU reveogei 
the conduct of Philip andAleaandttoomns. 
rntivejy amiable, 
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^Vt. at the request of Phocion, he re¬ 
called man)’ persons from exile; and 
to siirh as he di<l not choose fo restore 
to their own coiintn’, ttranted a com¬ 
modious situation; (ox, irislead of bcinj; 
forced to reside, like other exiles, he- 
yonil tlie Cerannian mountaiiLS, and 
the promontory of Tn*nanis, he siifl'ered 
them to remain in Ureece, and settle 
in Peloponnesus. Of th:.s number uae 
Airnoniiles the informer. 

In some otin-r instances he ijovcrned 
with equity. He directed tlie police of 
Athens in a just and candid manner; 
raising llic modest and ihe ^^ood to the 
principal einj)lo>nients ; ami excludin;f 
the nnea.sy niul the seditions from all 
otlices ; SI) (hat ha\ in^ no opportunity 
to excite troubles, the spirit of faction 
died away ; and he (aii-,dit tliem by little 
and little to love tlie country,and apply 
Ihcmselves to aqricullure. Obser^in;; 
one clay lliat Xcnocrates paid a tax as 
a stranger, he oflcrecl to make him a 
present ol his Ireedom; but he refused 
if. and assigned (his reason—“ I uill 
never be a ni«-mberof that government 
to prevent the establishment of whicli 
I acted in a j>ublic character.” 

^ Menyllus was pleased to offer Pho¬ 
cion a considerable sum of money. 
But he said. ** Neither is Menyllus a 
reater man than Alexander: nor have 
greater reason to receive a present 
now tlian 1 had then.” Tlje governor 
pressed him to bike it at least for hU 
aon Pliociis ; hut he €'ui>nered, ** If 
Phocus becomes sober, his fatlier’s es¬ 
tate will be Niiflicient for him ; and if 
he continues dissolute, nothing will be 
He gave Antipatcr a more severe 
answer, when he wanted him to do 
something inconsistent with his probity. 
“ Aiitipater/' smd he, “ cannot have 
me both for a friend and a flatterer.” 
And Antipater himself used to say, 

I have two Iriends in Athens, Pho¬ 
cion and Demades: it is impossible to 
persuade the one to any thing, or to 
eatisfy the other.” Indeed, Phocion 
had his poverty to show as a proof of 
his virtue, for though he so often com- 
mauded the Atlienian armies, and was 
honoured with the friendship of so 
many kings, he grew old in indigence ; 
whereas JOemades paraded with hia 
'Wealth even in instances tliat were con¬ 
trary to law: for there was a law at 
Athens* that no foreigner should ap¬ 


pear in the choruses upon the stage^ 
under the penalty of .1 thousand c/racA- 
tnas, to be p.aiil by llie person who 
gave the entertainment. Vet Oemades, 
in ills exhibition, produced tiono but 
foreigners; and lit* paid the tlious.'in'l 
lirnchinas line lor earli, tlioiigli their 
number was a hundred. Aiul when 
his son Demc.a w:is married, he said, 
“ hen I married your inollier, the 
next neigliboiir hardly knew it ; hut 
kings and prinre.s eontrihiite to die ex¬ 
pense of your nu|)tials.*’ 

<1 he Atlieiiians were continually im¬ 
portuning Pliocion to persuade Anti- 
pater to %vithdraw the garrison ; hut 
wlielher it wa.s that he despaired of 
success, or rather because he perceived 
that the people weremoro sober and 
suhinissivc to goveriitneiit. under fear 
of that rixl, he a!wa)s declined the 
eoiuniission. 'Ihe oid'y thing that he 
asked and obtaineil of Anlipater w:w, 
that the inomy which the Athenians 
wore to pay for the charges of the war, 
sbnuid not be imsisted on immediately, 
btit a longer term grante<l. 'llie Athen¬ 
ians. linding that Phocion would not 
meddle witli the afiair of the garrison, 
applied to Demades, who readily im 
ilertook it. In consequence of ihU, 
he and his son look a journey to Ma- 
ccilonia. It sliould sceiu, his evil ge¬ 
nius led him Uiitlicr; for he arrived 
just at the time when Antipatcr was in 
his last illness; and when C'assander, 
now absolute master of every thing, 
had intercepted a letter written by i3e- 
niades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting 
him to come over and seize Greece 
and Macedonia, “ which,*’ he said, 

“ hung only ujioii an old rotten stalk 
80 he contemptuously called Antipatcr 
Cassander no sooner saw him, than he 
ordered him to be arrested; and first 
he killed his son before his eyes, and 
so near* Uiat the blood spouted upon 
him, and filled his bosom; then, niter 
having reproached him with his ingra¬ 
titude and perfidiouaiieas* bo sicwuin 
bkewise. 

Antipatcr, a little before his death 
bad appointed Polypercbon general, 
and given Cassander the command 01 
a thousand men. But Cas.sander, far 
from being satisfied with such an ap¬ 
pointment, hastened to seize the su¬ 
preme power, and immediately sent 
Nicanor to take the command of tba 
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pamsnii hoin iMmyllns, aixl to secure 
IMu/iycliia Uefnre the news of his fa- 
tlier’s »lcafli ffol abroad. This scheme 
was carried into execution ; and, a few 
days after, the Allienian.s beiii^ inform¬ 
ed of the death of Antipater, accn.sed 
Phocion of beinff privy to that event, 
and concealing it out of friend.shin to 
Nicannr. Phocion, however, gave him¬ 
self no pain about it; on the contrary, 
he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; 
and, by his assiduities, not only ren- 
deied him kind and obliging to the 
Athenians, but inspired him with an 
anibition to distinguish himself by ex¬ 
hibiting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the 
care of the king’s person was commit¬ 
ted,* in order to countermine Cassan- 
der. wrote letters to the Athenians, iin- 
jmrting, ‘'That the king restored them 
tli«‘ir an^'icnt form of government j” 
according to which, all the people had 
a riirlif to pnlilic cmplovments. This 
was a snare lie laid for Phocion. For, 
being desirous of making himself mas¬ 
ter ol Athens (as soon nnpeared from his 
actions,) he wa.s sensilde that he could 
not etlect an\thing while Phocion was 
in the way. He saw. too, that his ex¬ 
pulsion would be no dillieiill ta.sk, 
when al| who had been exrludcd from 
a share in the administration were re- 
storeil; and the orators and public in¬ 
formers were once more masters of tlie 
tribunals. 

As these letleis raised great commo- 
tiotu among the people, Nicanor was 
desired to speakf to them on that sub¬ 
ject III the Piraeus ; and, for tliat pur¬ 
pose entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyltns 
who commanded for the king in the 
adjacent country, bid a scheme to 
seize him ; but Nicanor getting timely 
inlormalion of his design, guarded 
ngain.st it, and soon showed that he 
would wreak his vengeance on the 
city Phocion then was blamed for 
letting him go when he had him in his 
hands; but he answered, He could 
conlidc in Nicniior’s promises, and saw 
no reason to suspect him of any ill de- 

* The Sun of Alexander who was yet Terr 
young. ' 

t Nicanor knew that Polyperehon’s pro¬ 
posal to restore the democracy was merely a 
tnarc, and he wanted to make the Atfaeni^* 
•enaibte of it. 


sign. However,” .said he, " be the is- 
sne what it may, I had rather be founcf , 
suflering than doing what is unjust.” 

i Ills answer of his, if we examine it 
with respect to himself only, will ap¬ 
pear to be entirely the result of forti¬ 
tude and honour; but. when we con¬ 
sider that he hazarded the safety of his 
coiitifry, and, what is more, that he was 
general and lirst magistrate, I know 
not whether he did not violate a 
stronger and more respectable obliga- ^ 
tion. It IS in vain to allege that Pho¬ 
cion wa.s afraid of involving .Athens iu 
a war; an<l for that reason would not 
seize the person of Nicanor; and that 
he only urged the obligations of jus¬ 
tice and gootl faith, that Nicanor, by a 
gratelul sense of such behaviour, might 
be prevailed upon to be quiet, and 
think o! no injurious attempt against 
he Atlienians. For the tnith is, he 
had suen conit.'leiice in Nicanor, that 
when he haS accounts brought liim 
Irom several hands of his designs upon 
the 1 incus, of his ordering a body of 
mercenaries to Salamis, and of his 
bribing .some of the inhabitants of 
the 1 irauis, he would give no credit 
to any of these lliing.s. Nay, when 
Philoniedes, of the borough of Lam- 
pra, got an edict made, that all tho 
Atlienians should take up arms, and 
obey the orders of Piiocion, he took 
no care to act in pursuance of it, till 
Nicanor had brought his troops out of 
Alunychia, anti carried his trenches- 
round the Pirtens. Then Phocion 
would have led the Athenians against 
luni; blit, by this time, they were be¬ 
come mutinous, and looked upon him 
with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, 
the son of Polyperchon, with an armv. 
under pretence of assisting the city 
against Nicanor; but, in reality, to- 
avail himself of its fatal divisions, and 
to seize It. if possible, for himself. 
tor the e.xiles who entered the to^vn 
with him, the foreigners, and such 
ciUzcns as had been stigmatized aa 
inlamoiis, with other mean people, 
resorted to him. and all together made 
up a strange disorderly assembly, by 
whoay uflrages the command was taken 
Irom Phoemn, and other generals ap. 
pointed. Had not Alexander been* 
seen mone near the walls in conference 
Nicmior, and by repeated inters 
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view’s, jiven the Allirniiins irrnse of 
suspicion, the city couiil not h:»\c es¬ 
caped the danger it was in. liiiinetii- 
atcly the orator ABnoiiiiles .siii<;lc<l out 
Phocion, and accused him of treason ; 
which so much alarmed Callitiiedon 
and Pericles,* that tijey Hed out of the 
city. Phocion. with such of his friends 
as did not forsake him. repaired to l*o- 
iyperchon. Solon of Plata?a, and I)i- 
Bwchus of Corinth, who passed for (lie 
friends and conlidenls of t^dvperclioii, 
out of rejtard to Phocion, desired to he 
of (he party. Hut Ouiarchus fallintf ill 
by the way, thev were obli;?cd to stop 
many days at Elatea. In the iiiean- 
tiine, .-Vrehestratus proposc<i a decree, 
and A^'iioiiides ^'Ot it jiassed, (hat ile- 
puties should be sent to Pol> jien lion, 
witli an accu-satioii against Piiocion. 

'I he two parties catiie up (o Polv 
perchoii at (lie same time, as he nks 
upon his inarch witli fiie kiiig.f 
Phaniges, a town of Phocis. .situated 
at the Iriiit oi iVloutit -Vcroriaiii. now 
calleil C>alale. 'I'here Pol) perchon 
placed the king ufider a gohleii canopy, 
and his IrieiiiTs on each side of him; 
and^ before he proceeded to any other 
business, gave orders that Dmarchiis 
should be put to the torture, and after- 
watd.s despatched. 4'his done, he gave 
tlie Alheniaus audience. But, ns tliey 
filled the place with iioi.se and tumult, 
interrupting each other with mutual ac- 
cus^ilioiis to the council, Agnuiiide.s 
pressed forwards and said, “Pul us all 
in one cage, and send us back to Athens, 
to give aiiaccountofour conduct there.*’ 
The king laughed at the proposal i but 
the Macedonians who attended on that 
occasion, and the strangers who were 
drawn thither by curiosity, were de.sir. 
ousof hearing the cause ; and therefore 
made signs to ttie deputies to argue the 
matter there. However, it was Jar from 
being conducted with impartiality. 
Folyperchon often interrupted IMio- 
ciofi, who at last was so pro^ okeil, that 
he struck his slafl’ upou the ground, and 

* Pericles here looks like an erroneous 

reading. Afterwsxds wc find notbut 

CharicUt meoiioned along with Callimedon. 
Charicles was Phocion's son-in.Uw. 

f This was Aridcus the natural son of 
Philip. After some of Alexander's generals 
bad raised him to the throne for their own 
purposes, he took the name of PhUip, and 
*cimed six years and a few months. 


would speak no more. Jh-gfinon .said. 
Polypcrclion liimself conld liear wit¬ 
ness to his al)cc tioiiate regard toi the 
people; and (hat general aii-.wcrcil. 
“Do you (tune liere to-.laiuU r me ho 
fore the king?*' rpon ilus tiic king 
starteil up. and wa-. going to nm He- 

f eiiion tlirongli with hi-, .spe.’ir; luit 
*ol) perchon preM-uted him; ;uid the 
council broke ii)) iniiuediateh. 

'riic g uards tlieii siirroiinded Phocion 
and his party, e.xrept afew.tdm. being 
At some distance, iinillleil llicmscUes 
up, and lied. Clitn.s carried tlie pri* 
.suiiers to Athens, under colour of Ii.iv 
iiig them tried there, but. in reality, 
only to ha>e tluin put to tleatli. hs per 
sons already condemned. Tlie manner 
ol comhicliiig the thing maile it a more 
inelajielioly scene. I'he prisoners were 
carrietl in cart-. Ilirongh the (.'enunieus 
to the theatre, where t'liliis shut them 
up till the Archoui had iLsseiiihled tlio 
people. Prom this assembly neither 
slaves, nor foreigners, nor persons stig- 
lunlized as iiifauinus, were exeludetl; 
the tribunal uml the theatre were o|>ett 
to all. 'rhen the king's letter was 
read; the purportof whiihwas, “'nial 
he liad found tJie prisoners guilty ol 
treason ; Uit that lie letl it to the Athen¬ 
ians, as freemen, who were to he go- 
veriieil by their own laws, to jiass .s« u- 
(enee upon iheiii.” 

At the same time Clitus presented 
them to (he people. The l>es( of the 
cili/.en.s, when they saw Phocion, aji- 
jieared great)) ilejected, and eo>eriiig 
their Jaces wiUi their mantles, began to 
weep. One, liowever, liad (hecourago 
to say, " Since the king leaves 
teriniiiation of so important a rmifot’ (o 
the people, it v\oiild he proper to com- 
niaiul all slaves and stringers to de¬ 
part.” But tlic ))opulace, instead of 
agreeing to that niuiioii, cried out, “ It 
w ould he much more proper to stone 
all the laiuiirers of oligarchy, all the 
enemies of tlie people.” .\fter which, 
lit) one attempted to offer any thing in 
behalf ' ^ Pbuciuii. It was with much 
diiliculty tliat be obtained permission 
to speak. At last, silence being made, 
he said, “ Do you design to take- away 
my life justl)' or uryusSy?” Some of 
them answering, “ Justly,” he said. 
How can you know whether it will 
be justly^ if you do not hear me first?” 
As he did not lind tJieiu iucliimbla io 
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Ojc K'ast to lirar liiin, lie advanced 
Roiiir paces lonvard, and said, “ Citj. 
zcns ot Atliciis, 1 acktinu'Icdgc I have 
(lotie you injustice; and for mv faults 
111 file administration, adjudpe’inyself 
piiilty of deatli Imt why will you put 
these men to death, who have never in¬ 
jured you The populace made an¬ 
swer, “ I?ccause they are friends to 
you.” Upon wliii-h he drew back, and 
Tesis?ned himself quietly to his fate. 

Atjnonides ihon read the decree he 
had prepared ; acconlin^j to which, the 
people were to declare bv theirstiflrafies 
■wlielher the prisouer.s appeared to be 
guilty or not; and if they appearedso, 
they were to suirer death. When the 
decree was read, some called for an ad¬ 
ditional clause for pultiii« Phocion to 
the torture bel'ore execution; and in- 
sisfed, that the rack and its managers 
sJiould be sent for immediately. Jbit 
Agnonides. observing tliat Clitn.s was 
rlisplcased at that proposal, and looking 
upon it hirnselfas a liarbaroiis and de- 
fc.slablc thing, said, “When we take 
tjjat viliain (/alli(nc<loti« let ns put liiin 
to the torture: but, imlccd. mv fellow 
citizens, I cannot consent dial Phocion 
should have such hard measure.” Upon 
this, one of the better disposed Athen¬ 
ians cried out, “Thou art certainly 
right; for if ive torture Phocion, wliat 
must we do to thee i'' There was, how- 
ever, hardly one ncf^ative when the sen. 
tence of death was proposed; all the 
people gave their voices standing; and 
some of them even crowned themselves 
Tnth flowers, ns if it had been a matter 
festivity. With Phocion, there were 
^icocles, Tlmdippiis, Hegemon, and 
1 ythocle^ As tor Demetrius the Pba- 
lerean, Callimedon, Charicles, and 
some others, who were absent, tie same 
sentence was passed upon tiiem. 

After the assembly was dismissed, 
the convicts were sent to prison. The 
embraces of their friends and relations 
melted tliem into tears; and they dl 
^ent on bewailing their fate, except 
1 nocion. His countenance was the 
s&xnc as when the people sent him out 
to command their armies; and the be- 
•bolders could not but admire bis in- 

• It was the custom for the person accused 
to lay some penalty on himself. Phocion 
chooses the highest thinking it might be a 

meant toreconcUctheAtbenians lohisizjenda* 

out u hofl not that effect. 


vincible llrmness and magnanimity. 
Some ol his enemies, indeed, reviled 
him a.s he went along; and one of them 
even sjut in his face: upon which, he 

magistrates, and said. 
Will nobodv correct this fellow's 
rudene.ss?' Ihiidippus, when he saw 
[he executioner pounding the hemlock, 
began to lament what hard fortune it 
was tor him to siilVer unjustly on Pho- 
cion’s account. “ What then!” said 
the vencrahle sage, “ dost thou not 
think It an honour to die with Plmdon?” 
One of his friends asking him whether 
he had any rninmands to his son; 

ICS,” said he, “ by all means, tell 
linn (roin me, to lorget the ill treatment 
1 have had fnun the Athenians.” And 
wjien Nicoeles. tlie most faithful of his 
fneiids. begged that he would let him 
drink the poison before him : “ This,” 
said he, “ Nicoeles, is a hard request, 
an(l the thing must give me great iin- 
ca.siness; but since I have obliged vou 
in every instance through life, 1 will 
do the same in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the 
quantity proved not sullicient; and the 
executioner refused to prepare more, 
except he had twelve i/rac/nnat paid 
him. which was the price of a full 
(irauglit. As this occasioned a trouble¬ 
some delay, Phocion called one of his 
friciKls, and said, “ Since one cannot 
die on free cost at Athens, give the 
man his money.” This execution was 
on the nineteenth day of ^»ri7,+ when 
there was a procession of norsemen in 
honour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade 
liassed by, some took off their chaplets 
Irom their heads; others shed tears as 
they looked at the prison doors: all 
who had not hearts entirely savage, or 
were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked upon it as a most impious thing, 
not to have reprieved them at least for 
that day. and so have kept the city uu- 
polluted on the festival. 

However, the. enemies of Phocion, 
M if something had been wanting to 
their triuroDh, got an order that his 
body should not be suffered to remain 
"'dhin the bounds of Attica; nor that 
^ 3 ' Athenian should fumiah fire forithe 
funeral pile. Therefore, no frietod 
®drat touch it; but one Cunopion, who 
lived by such services, carried tlie corpse 
out of the territories of Eleusis, end got 

* Mtmychht^ 
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fire for the burning of it in those of 
Wegara. A woman of Megara, who 
happened to assist at the ceremony witli 
her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the spot> and performed the cus- 
tODiary* libations, ^llie bones she ga¬ 
thered up carefully into her lap, carried 
tliem by night to her own house, and 
interred them under tlie hearth. At 
the same time she thus addressed the 
domestic gods. ‘‘ Ye guardians of this 
place, to yon I commit the remains of 
Oils good man. Do you restore them 
to the sepulchre of lus ancestors, wjicn 
tjie A.thcnians .shall once more listen to 
the dictates of wisdom.** 

The time wtis not long before the 
eitiiaUon of their aflairs taught them 
how vigilant a magistrate, and how ex¬ 
cellent a guardian of the virtues of jus¬ 
tice and sobriety, they had lost, dlie 
people erected his staiuc in brass, and 
buned his remains at tiic public expense. 
Agnonidcs, Ins principal accuser, they 
put to death, in conscMpieijce of a d^- 
cree for that purpose. Epicurus and 
^emophiliis, the other two, fled from 
AUicne; but afterwards fell into the 


hands of Phonon's son, « I,o imnisheif 
them as Ih. y .lest ^^e<l. This son ol 
Ins was. iH Ollier resi.ecls. n worthle.ss 
man. He was in love with a girl who 
was in a state ol sen nude, and belong- 
ed to a trath-r in such matf. rs ; and 
happening one day to hear Tl.rotlorus 
the ;.thei>t man.lam this arg.mu nt in 
the Eycemii. “ 1 hat if it is no ^hame t. 
ransom a Iriend, it is no slinme to re¬ 
deem a nii-strcss,** the discourse was so 
llattenng to his passion, liiat he went 
immediately and released his feinaJe 
Iriend.* 

'J he proceedings against Phocion pur 
the Oreek.s 111 mind of those against 
ftocrates. Itie treatinont of lioth ww^s 

cqua ly unjust, and the calamities Ihence 

entailed iijion Athens were iierfcctlv 

similar.t 

• appears from ihe nrcient comedT. 
tlia. » '‘•as no iinaunmon thing fur the Touna 
men of Alhenv to take their mistresses out (s 
Puch sliops; and, af.er they had released them 
trom to njarry them* 

+ Wo* p(i lo dcAtb ci^htT«tw# 

jCAim before ^ ^ ” 




CATO THE YOUNGER. 


Tiik nuiiil) of ('nto lind its first lustre 
ami clis(iiuti«)n I’rocn Ins great grand- 
latlier (’alo the Censor,* a man whose 
virtue, as we have observed in his Life, 
ranked him with persons of the great¬ 
est reputation and authority in Koine, 
'Hie I 'tiean Cato, of whom we arc now 
Mpeaking, was left an oqdian together 
with his brother Ca*pio, and Itis sister 
P.ircia. He had also another sister, 
called Servilia, but she was only sister 
by the mother’s side.f The orphans 
were brought up in the house of Livius 
Drusus, their mother’s brother, who at 
that time had a great influence in the 
administration; to which he was en¬ 
titled by his eloquence, hts wisdom, 
and dignity of mind; excellences that 
put him upon an equality with the best 
of the Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy 
discovered in his voice, his look, and 
his very diversions, a firmness and so- 
lii^ty, which neither passion nor any¬ 
thing else could move. He pursued 
every object he had in view witli a vi- 

• Cato the Censor, at a verv late period of 
his life, married Salonla, the wughtcr of his 
own steward. There was a family, however, 
from the second match, which flourished when 
that which came from the first was extinct. 

SwUia was not hU only sister by the 
mother’s side; there were three of them t 
one, the mother of Brutus who killed Cicsar; 
another married to Lucullus ; and a third to 
Jnnius Silanus. Ceepio, too, was his brother 
by the mother’s side. 


^nr far ahovr his years, and a resolo- 
tion that noMiieg could resist ThosA I 
who were .nclined to flatter were sure j 
to meet with a severe repulse, ainl ta / 
those who attempted to intimidate him, I 
he was still more nntractable. Scarce I 
anything could make him laugh, audit \ 
was hut rarely (hat his countenance \ 
was softened to a smile. He was not I 
quickly or easily moved to anger; Init I 
it was ditlicnlt to appease his resent- / 
ment when once excited. 

His appreliension was slow, and liis 
learning came with difticully; but what 
he had once learned, he long retained. 

It is, indeed, a common case for per¬ 
sons of quick parts to have weak me¬ 
mories, but what is gained with labour 
and application is alrvays retained the 
longest: for every hard-gained acqui- 
sition of science is a kind of annealing 
upon the mind. Tlie inficxibilityof his 
disposition seems also to have retarded 
his progress in learning: for to learn is 
to submit tp a new impression ; and 
those submit the most easily who have 
(he least power of resistance. Thus 
3 'oung men are more persuasiblc than 
the old, and the sick than such as are 
well; and, in general, assent is most 
easily gamed from those who are least 
^)le to find doubts and difficulties. 
Yet Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have 
done whatever he was commanded; 
only he would always inquire (he rea¬ 
son, and asked why such a thing was 
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cnjnuicd. Inilrcd. lii'< preceptor Sar- 
peilon (for tliat was liis name) was u 
man of en'iajjinff manners, nlut chose 
ratlicr to govern by reason than by 
> iolenre. 

^^’lu!e ('ato was yet a child, the 
Italian allies deinainled l-i be admitted 
cilixens of Rome. Popedins Silo, a 
man of great name as a soldier, an<l 
powerful among his people, liad a 
friendship with Drusus, and lodgetl a 
long time in bis house during tliis ap- 
pliralion. As he was familiar witli the 
children, he s:ud to them one day, 
“ Come, iiiy good children, desire vour 
uncle to assist ns in our solicitation for 
the freedom.” Ca*pio smiled, and 
readily gave his promi.sf ; but Cato 
made no answer. ,\nd as he wa.s ob- 
servetl to look with a fixed and unkind 
■eye upon the strangers, l’oi>ctlius con¬ 
tinued, •‘.\nd yon. my little man, what 
<lo jon say? \\ ill not yon giNC your 
gue.^t.s j^iiir inlcro.sl with yniir uncle, as 
we|! as yimr brother?”--Cntn still re¬ 
fusing to answer, and appearing by 
liis silence and his looks in lined to 
<leiiy the request, Por.erlius lOok him 
to the window, and threatened, if he 
would not promise, to throw him out. 
This he did in a harsh tone, and at Uie 
same time gave him several shakes, as 
if be was going to let him fall. Rut as 
the child Imre this a loi*^ time without 
any fnark.s of coiiceni or fear, Pope- 
dius set him do\vn, and said softly to 
his friends, “ Iliis child is the glory of 
Italy. I verily believe, if he were a 
man, that we should not get one vote 
among the people.” 

Another time, when a relation in¬ 
vited young Cato, with other children, 
to cefebrate his birth-day, most of the 
children went to play togetlier in a 
t^orncr of the house, liicir play w&j 
to mimic a court of justice,* where 
some were accused in form, and aRer- 

* Children s plsys are often taken fVoin 
•whttt is most familiar to than. In other 
countries iliey are commonly formed upon 
iriding subjecia, but the Ibnnan diil^en 
acted trials in the courts of justice, the com- 
mand of armies, triumphal processions, and 
in biter times, the sute of emperors. Sueto. 
nius tclU us, that Nero commanded his son- 
in-law, Rusious Crispinuf, the son of Po¬ 
pes, a cnild, to be thrown into the sea, be¬ 
cause he was said to dellgbt in playr of the 
last-roentiooed kind 


wnrds carried to pris(*n. f)ne of -.hem 
a bcanlifnl boy. liciiig < iniu-d. and 
shut u|> by a bigger b..^. \\\„> acted as 
officer, in one ni the apiirtin^'iits. called ' 
out to Cato ^ who, as soon as he under¬ 
stood what the matter un-.. ran to the 
door, ami imshing a\\.-n those who 
stood there ns guards, aixl alteinpled 
to ojiposc him, carried oil jU,' child, 
and went home in great anger: most 
of the children marching off'with him. 

Ihcse things gained him great repu¬ 
tation, of wliich the following is an e\- 
tra<»rilinary instance : when S\ lla rliose 
to cvliibit a loiirnnmrnt of boys. whi« li 
goes l)j the name of Trot/.f and is con- 
sideri-d as a sacred txliibitinn, he se- 
leeteil two bands of joniig gi-nlJemen, 
and assigned them two captains, one 
ol which they readily accepted, on ar- 
cniint of Ills being tlie son of iNIetella. 
the wile of Sylla; but the other, named 
•Sextus, though he was nephew to Poni- 
pe> the Ore.at, they ab.solutely re¬ 
jected. and would not go out to exer¬ 
cise under him. Sylla then asking 
them, “Whom they would have?” 
they unanimously cried, “ Cato:” and 
Sextus himself readily yielded the ho¬ 
nour to him, as a boy of superior 
parts. 

'1 he friendship which had stibsisted 
between .Sylla and the father of Cato, 
induced him sometimes to send for the 
young man and his brother Ca;pio, ar \ 
to talk familiarly with them : a favour, 
which, by reason of his dignity, he 
conferred on very few. Sarpedon 
thinking such an intercourse a great 
advantage to his scholar, both in point 
of honour and safety, often look Cato 
to nay Ins respects to the dictator. 
Sylla’s hoiKsc at that time looked like 
nothing but a place of e.xccution ; such 
w’cre the niimbcis of jieople tortured 
and put to death (here. Cato, who 
now was in his fourteenth year, seeing 
the heads of many illustrious personages 
carried out, and observing tliat the by- 
standcDi sighed in secret at tlicsc scenes 
of blood, asked hU preceptor, “ Why 
somebody did not kill that man?” 

“ Because,” said he, “ they fear him 

^ The ioTention of this gome is generally 
ascribed to Ascanius. It was celebrated la 
the public circus by eooiponies of boys, who 
were furnished with arms suitable u thffy 
stTingih. They were Uken, for the 
part, out of the noblest families in Rome, 
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Tuoro (Iian they hate him.” “ ^Vhy 
then,” said Cafo, '* do not you give 
me a sword, that I may kill liim, and 
deliver iiiy country froni slaveiy V 
Wlien Sarpedon heard such a spceclt 
tVom the boy, and saw with what a 
stern and angry look he uttered it, he 
was greatly alarmed, and watchctl him 
narrowly aifterwards, to prevent his at- 
teiui>ting some ra.sh action. 

When he was but a child, he was 
sisked one day, “ Whom lie loved 
most?” and he answered, “ His bro¬ 
ther.” The person who put tlic ques¬ 
tion, tlien asked him, '* \\’hom he 
loved next? and again he saitl, “His 
brollier:” “ Whom in (he third place? 
and still it was His brotlierand so 
on till lie pnt no more questions to him 
about it. I'liis alloction increased with 
ids years, insomuch, that when he was 
twenty years old, if he supped, if he 
went out into the country, if he ap- 
Ijeared in tlie forum, Caipio must be 
nith him. Hut he would not make use 
ol perfumes as C;epio did ; indeed, the 
iiole course of his life was strict and 
all^tere : so that w hen Cmpio was some¬ 
times commended for his temperance 
and sobriety, he would say, “I may 
h.ue some claim to these virtues, when 
conqiared wKli other men ; but when I 
coniiiare myself witli Cato, 1 seem a 
mere Sippius.” Sippius was the name 
ol a person remarkably effe min ate and 
lii.vurious. 

After Cato Iiad taken upon him (he 
priesthood ol Apollo, he changed bis 
dwelling, and took lus share of the pa¬ 
ternal estate, which amounted to a 
hundred and twenty talents. But 
though his fortune was' so considerable, 
his manner of living was more frug^ 
and simple than ever. He formed a 
particular connexion with Antipatcr of 
Tyre, the Stoic philosopher ; and the 
knowledge he was the most studious of 
acquiring was the moral and political. 
He was tarried to every virtue with an 
impulse like inspiration; but bis great¬ 
est attachment ^vas to justice, and jus 
tice of that seveit) and inflexible kind, 
wliicli is not to be wrought upon by 
favour or compassion.* He cultivated 

* Cicero, (a hb omtioa for M arena, gives 
us a fine;satire upon those maxims of Ae 
Stnics which Cato made the rule of his life, 
sod'which, as he observes, were only fit to 
Aourish within the portico. 


also that eloquence winch is fit for po¬ 
pular assemblies; for as in a great city 
tliere should be an extraordinary su|>- 
ply for war, so in the political philostH 
phy he thought there should be a pro¬ 
vision for troublesome times. Yet he 
difl not declaim before company, nor 
go to hear the e.xercises of other young 
men. And when one of his friends 
said, “ Cato, the world finds fault with 
your silencehe answered, “ No mat- 
ter, so long as it does not find fault 
with my life, i shall begin to speak, 
when 1 have things to say that deserve' 
tr De known.” 

In (he public hall called the Porcian, 
which was built by old Cato in bis cen¬ 
sorship, the tribunes of the people used 
to hold their court; and, as there was a 
pillar which incommoded tlieir benches, 
(hey resolved cither to remove it to a 
dis^nce, or to take it entirely away. 
This was the first thing that drew Cato 
to the rostra, and even then it was 
against his inclination. However, he 
opposed the design effectually, and 
gave an admirable specimen, both of 
his eloquence and spirit. For tliere 
WM nothing of youthful sallies or finical 
afl'eclalion in Ins oratory ; all was rough, 
sensildc, and stroii" Nevertheless, 
amidst the short and solid turn of the 
sentences there was a grace tlial en¬ 
gaged tile ear; and with die gravity 
which might be expected from liL man¬ 
ners, there was somethiug of humour 
and raillery intermixed, which had an 
agreeable effect. His voice was loud 
enough to be heard by such a multitude 
of people, and his strength was such, 
that he often spoke a whole day withou* 
being tired. 

Alter he bad gained his cause, he re¬ 
turned to his former studies and silence. 
To strengthen his constitution, he used 
the most laborious exercise. He accus¬ 
tomed himself to go bare-headed in the 
hottest and coldest weather, and tra¬ 
velled on foot at all seasons of the 
j ear. His friends, who travelled with 
lum, made use of horses, and he joined 
sonielinies one, sometimes another, for 
conversarion, as he went along. In 
tinie of sickness, his patience and ab- 
sduence were extraordinary. If he 
hapnened to have a fever, he spent the 
whole day alone, suffering no person 
to approach him till he found a scnaible 
change for the better. 
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At entertainments they drew the dice 
for the choice of the messes; and if 
Cato lost the first choice, his friends 
used to offer it him ; but he aJways re¬ 
fined it ; “ Venus,”* said he, “ for¬ 
bids.” At first he used to rise from 
table after having drank, once; but in 
process of time he came to lo>e drink¬ 
ing, and would sometimes spend the 
whole niglit over llie bottle. ILs frieiuls 
excused him by saying. “ That the bu¬ 
siness of fbe state emplo>e«l him all 
day, and left him no tune (or coiiver- 
^tion, and therelorc lie .spent his even¬ 
ings in discourse with the philoso- 
phers.” And, when one Meinmiijs said 
tn tmmjiiuiy, ** 'I hat Cato spent w hole 
nights in drinking;” Cicero retorte.l, 

fiut you cannot say that he spends 
whole days at play." 

Cato .saw that a great reformation was 
wanting in tlie niamiersand customs of 
Ills country, and for that reason he de- 
^rtnined to go contrary to the corrupt 
fashions which then obtained. He ob¬ 
served (for instance) that the richcKt 
iuid most Jively pnrjile wa.s the thing 
most Worn, and iheretore he ivent in 
black. Nay, be often appeared in pub¬ 
lic after dinner barefooted and witiinut 
his gown. Not that he affected to be 
^Iked of for that singularity; but he 
did it by way of learning to be ashamed 
of nothing but what was really hliame- 
ful. and nut to regard what depended 
only on the csliiuiuion ol the world. 

A great estate falling to him by flic 
death o( a cousin-gennan of the same 
name, he turned it into money, to the 
amount of a hundre<J talents; and when 
any of his friend.s wanted to borrow a 
sum, he lent it them without interest. 
If he could not otherwise supjily them, 
be suffered even his own land and 
slaves to be mortgaged for them to tlie 
treasury. 

He Knew no woman before his mar¬ 
riage ; and when he Uiought him.self of 
a jiropcr age to enter into that state he 
set a Irculy on foot with Lejiuhi, who 
had belore been contracted uMctclIus 
bcipio, but, upon Mcipio’s brcaldng 
the engagement, was then at liberty. 
However, before the marriage could 
take place, Scipio repented; and by 

* The nioai favourable cast upon the dice 
Wa« cailed Vouu4. iloricc ulmdci to it 
ode TU. Ub. 2. * 
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the assiduity ol his management ami 
address, succct-dcd with tin* lad\. 
Proviiked at this ill ircatnunt. Cato 
was desirous to go to law (or retlress , 
and, as his fricmls overni]e<l him in 
tluat respect, youlhliil resentment pul 
him upon writing .some agaiDijt 

Scipio, whieli had all the kei nucss ot 
Archilorliii.s, without liLs obsceiiiiv aiio 
scurrility. 

Alter this, he married Afili.i, the 
daughter of Soramis, who vvas tlie first, 
but not the only wtuiian lie ever knew. 
In this respect La-lius, tin* tiieml of 
Sci|»io .Viricaims, was liappu-r th iii he ;t 
for ill tile course ol a long lite he Imd 
only one wile, mid no iiilcrcoursc with 
aii\ other wotiian. 

ill the i wart (1 mean that with 
SparUiciis) (.fliiiis wa.s genenil ; and 
Cato .served in it as a voluntci r. for the 
sake of his brother Ca jiit*, who wa.s 
tribune: Imt lie could not ilistinguish 
his vivacity and counige as hewisheil 
because the war was ill conducted 
However, amidst the eflemiiiacv and 
luxury* which then prevailed in ilie'army 
he paid so nineh regard to disciiihn’e, 
and, when occa.sion bcrved. behaved 
with so much spirit and valour as well 
as coolness and caparify. that he ap¬ 
peared not in the least inreiior to Cato 
the Censor. Oelliu.s made him an of¬ 
fer ol the best imlHury rewnrd.s and 
honours; but he would not sieeejit or 
allow of them; “ Eor,” said he. “ I 
have done nothing that deserves su< h 
notice.” 

'Ihese things made him jiass for a 
man of a strange and singular turn, 
lieside.**. when a law was made, that no 
man who solicited any olliet* should 
take uomtmlalort with fiim, he was die 
only one that obeyed it; for when he 
applied for a tribune's commission in 
the army, he had previously mude him¬ 
self master of the names ol all the citi. 
zeiis. Yet for lhi.s he was envied, eveu 
by those who praised him. The more 
they considered the excellence of his 
conduct, the more pain it gave them to 
think bow hard it was to imitate. 

^ Plutarch seems (o us to have ipokcn bo 
feelingly of thu happinc»s of the conjugal 
connexiuo long continued uidi one afl'ce- 
tionato wife from ]iis own expcTit-nc*,-. 

J ScventyMiia* years bvfoie the Chrisiias 
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\\ illi a iribune'3 cnn»missioii he was 
sent Jo -Maroiloiiia, where K!ii)riu-s tlie 
>ra'lor coininanded. His wile, upon 
lis (lepartiire, was in ^rcat ilisfross, 
and we are told (hat Munalms, a friend 
of Cato's, in order to comfort lier, said, 
“Take courage Atilia ; 1 uilltakc care 
of your husliand.” “ liy all means,” 
answered Cato. At the end of the 
first day’s march, nfler they had supped, 
he sail!, " Come, .Muiiatuis, that you 
may (he better j)erforiii your promise 
to Atilia, you shall not leave me either 
day or night.'’ In consequence of 
which, he ordered two beds in his own 
tent, and made a pleasant improve¬ 
ment upon the matter; for, as Aluna- 
tius always slept bv him, it was not he 
that took care of Cato, but Cato that 
took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two 
frcedmen.and four of his friends. 'Hiese 
rode on horse back, and he always 
went on foot; yet he kept up with 
(hem and conversed with tliem by turns. 
When he joined the army, which con¬ 
sisted of several legions, Ilubnus gave 
him the command of one. In this 
}>ost he thouglit it nothing great or 
extraordinary to be distinguished by 
his own virtue only; it was his ambi¬ 
tion to make all the troops that were 
under his care like himself. Willi 
this view he lessened Ubtliing of (hat 
authority which might inspire fear, but 
he called in the support ef reason to 
its assistance. By instruction and per¬ 
suasion, as• welt as bv rewards and 
punishments, he formed them so well, 
(hat it was hard to say wucther liis 
\ troops were mure peaceable or more 
/ warhke, more valiant or more just. 

- They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous to their allies; afraid to 
\ do a dislionourablc thing, ambitious of 
honest jiraise. 

Hence though honour and fame were 
not Cato's objects, (hey flowed in upon 
him; he was held in universal esteem, 
and had entirely the hearts of his sol¬ 
diers ; for whatever he commanded 
: others to do, lie was the first to do him- 
^ self. In liis dress, his manner of Hv- 
\ ing, and marching, he resembled the 
private soldier more than the olficer; 
and at tlic .same time, in virtue, in dig¬ 
nity of mind, and strength of elo- 
gucnce, he far exceeded all tliat had the 
ojine of gcnemls Bv these means he 


insensibly gained the ailections of his 
troops; and, indeed, virtue docs not 
attract imitation, e.xccpt the person whe 
giecs the pattern is beloved as well a.s 
esteemed. Tho.se who praise good 
mcMi without joving them, only pay a 
re.spect to their name, but do not sin¬ 
cerely admire their virtue, nor lmvi» 
any inclination to follow their exam 
pie. 

At that time tliere lived atPergamnt 
a Stoic phihisoplier, named Athenodo- 
rns, and surnamed Cordylio, in great 
rciiulation for his knowledge. He was 
now grown old, and had long resisted 
the ajiplications of prince,s and other 
great men, who wanted to draw him to 
their courts, and oflered him their 
friendship and very considerable ap¬ 
pointments. Cato thence concluded 
that it would be in vain to write or send 
any mes.senger to him ; and, as the 
laws gave him leave of absence for 
two months, he sailed to ./Vsia, and ap¬ 
plied to hiiii in person, in conlidence 
that his accomplishments would carry 
his point with Inin. Accordingly, by 
his arguments and the charms of liis con* 
versation, he drew him from his purpose 
and brought him with him to the camp 
as hapjiy and has jiroud of this success 
as if he liad a more valuable caiiture, o • 
performed a more glorious exploit, than 
those of Pompey and Luculliis, who 
were then subduing the provinces and 
kingiloms of the east. 

While he was with the army in Ma 
cedonia, he had notice by letter tliat 
his brotlier Csepio was f^len sick at 
/Enus in 'Tliiace. The sea was ex¬ 
tremely rough, and no large vessel to 
be had. He ventured, however, to st^ 
from Thessalonica in a small passage 
boat, with two friends and three ser¬ 
vants, and having very narrowly es¬ 
caped drowning, arrived at ./Enus just 
alter Cmpio expired. On this occasion 
Cato showed the sensibility of a bro- 
tlier, rather than tlie fortitude of a philo¬ 
sopher. He wept, he groaned, he em¬ 
braced the dead body; and besides 
these and other tokens of the greatest 
Mrrow, he spent vast sums upon his 
funeral. The spices and rich robes 
that were burned with him were very 
expensive, and he erected a monument 
for him of Thasian marble in the /g^ 
rum at ^Enus, which cost no less than 
«jght talents 
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Some coii<Ien)ne<l these tlnnj^s as Ij(- 
tlo jgreeahle to the mocJesty and sim¬ 
plicity wliicli Cato jirofessed in general; 
hut they did not perceive, that with all 
lib firinuess aiul inflexibility to the so¬ 
licitations of plea.stire, of terror, aiul 
importimity, lie hud :;reat tenderness 
and sensibility in his nature. Many 
cities and princes sent presents of great 
value, to do honour to the obsequies 
but he v.oiild not accept anythin;,' in 
money. All that he uould receive was 
spice.s and stulVs, atid those too only 
ou the condition of pajing for tlicin. 

He was left coheir with Carpio's 
daughter, to his estate; but when they 
came to divide it, he would not charge 
any part of the funeral expenses to her 
account. Yet, thoiigh he at ted hon- 
curably in that allair, and coiitiiiue<l 
in llie .same upright path, there was 
one* who scrupled not to write, that 
lie passed lii.s hrolhcr’.s aslies through 
a sieve, in .search of the gohl that 
might be melted (lown. Surely that 
wr-ler thought himself’ above being 
called t(j account for Ills pen, as well 
as for bis sword! 

Upon the expiration of his comniis* 
Binii, Cato was honoured at his depar¬ 
ture, not only with the comtnon good 
wishes for his health and praises of his 
coiuliicl, but with tears and (he most 
aflectionate embraces^ the soldiers 
sjiread their gariiient.s in his way, and 
kissed his hand. •tisUtnees of esteem 
which levy genenils met with from the 
Homans in those times. 

lint liefore he returned to Rome, to 
appi) (or a share in (he adniiiiistni- 
tion, he re,solved to visit Asia, and see 
with hi.s own eyes the iiiaiiiier.s, cus- 
totn.s, and strength ol every province. 
At the same time lie was willing to 
oblige Dciotarus king of Galatia, who, 
oil account of the engagements of hos- 
nitalily (hat he had entered into with 
Ins lather, had given him a very pres¬ 
sing invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this 
Early in the morning he sent his baker 
and his cook to the place where he in¬ 
tended to lodge the next night, lliese 
entered the town in a very modest and 
civil manner, and if they found there 
friend or acquaintance of Cato or 
tiis family, they took up lodgings far 

* JuJiui CK>a.' in hii Aniioa(o. 
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liirn, and prepared hi.s supper at ac. mn, 
without giving any one the least troiu 
ble. Il there hapjicned to be no inn 
they applied to the magistratts for 
quarters, and vverealvvavs .satislie I with 
those assigiie.l them. V. rv ofien they 
were not lielievedto be Cato s servants 
but eiitin ly <b.>regarded. bi(au>e they 
came not to (he magistndis in a cinrno. 
rous and tlirealfiiing imuiiuT ; in-,o. 
much that their master arrived before 
tiny could procure lodgings. It was 
worse still w hen Cato himself made Ins 
a|>pc.nince, for the townsmen seeing 
him sit down on the luggage without 
speaking a word, took him for a man 
of a mean and dastardly spirit Some 
times, ln>vvever, he would send for the 
itiagi>tnifes, and ^y, Wretches, whv 
do not yoii learn a nroper hospitality ? 
^ou will not find all lhataiqily to vou 
Catos. Do not then by jonr ill ireau) 
rneiil give those occasion to exert theit ’ 
aiithorily, who only want a pretence tol 
lake Iroin jou by violence what }ou/ 
give with so imich reluctance.” 

Ill Syria, we are told, he met witli a 
humorou.s adventure. W'lieii he c.ime 
to Aiiiioch, he .saw ti nuniher of people 
ranged in good order without the gales. 
Uii otic side the way stood the vouiig 
men in their mantles, and on the'other 
the boys in (heir best attire. Soiim 

and ha<l crowns on 
their hcad.s ; these were the priests .and 
the magistrates. Cato iinaginiiig that 
thisinagiiiliceiit reception was iiiteiided 
to do him honour, beg,aii t<» he angry 
with his .servants, who were sent be¬ 
fore, lor not preventing smb a coinpli- 
mciit. Neverthele.is, be desired liis 
friends to alight, and walked with them 
towards these Aliliochiuns. When they 
were near enough to be spoken to, tho 
master of the ceremonies, an elderly 
niaii, with a stall and a crown in liis 
hand, addressed himself lirst to Cato, 
and, without so much as saluting him, 
asked “How far Demetrius was be¬ 
hind ; and when he might be exjiected,” 
Demetrius was Pompey’s freedninn; 
and, as the eyes of all the world vvere 
then fixird upon Ponujcy, they jiaid 
more respect to this luvourite ol his 
than he had oti^ rigid to claim. Cato’s 
friends were seized with such a lit of 
laughter tliat they could not recover 
theniselvi>8 os they passed through Uie 
crowd. Cato Imuself, iu some coufu* 

3 a 
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Hon. cried out, “ Alas poor clly 1’' and 
6 ui(l nut a uord more. Al'terwards, 
hou'ever, lie used always to laugh when 
he told the story. 

Bnt Ponipey took care to prevent the 
people of Asia from making any more 
roi-stake.s of this kind lor want of know¬ 
ing (%ito ; for Cato, when he came to 
Ephesus, going to pay his respects to 
Potnpey, as his superior in point of 
Bge and dignity, and a.s (he comman¬ 
der of .s>Mh great armies; Pompey, 
seeing him at some distance, did not 
wait to receive him silling, luit rose up 
to meet liim, and gave liim his hand 
with great conliality. He said iimcli, 
too, in coininendation of his virtue 
while ho was present, and spoke more 
freely in his praise when he was gone. 
Every one, after this, imiil great atten¬ 
tion to Cato, and lie was admired for 
what before had exposed him to con¬ 
tempt: for they conlii now see that his 
sedate and stdidued conduct was the 
eifecl of his greatness of mind. Re¬ 
sides, it was visible (hat Pompey's be¬ 
haviour to linn was the conseijnence 
rather of respeet than love; ami Uiat, 
though he expressed liis adniinition of 
him when present, he was glad when 
he was gone. Tor the other young 
Romans that came to see him, he pres¬ 
sed much to stay and spend some time 
with him. 'I'o Cato he gave no such 
invitation ; bnt. as if he thought Idm- 
self under some reslraiiit in Ids pro¬ 
ceedings while he stayed, readily dis- 
nissed him. However, amongst all 
t D Homans that returned to Rome, to 
(<ato only he recommended Ids wife 
Btid cliildren, who, indeed, were Ids re¬ 
lations. 

His fame now going before him, the 
cities in his way strove which should 
do him most honour, by invitations, 
entertainments, and every other mark 
of regard. On these occasions. Cato 
Rsed to desire ids friends to look well 
Co him, lest he should make good tlie 
saying of Curio. Curio, who wn.s one 
of Ids particular friends and coinpuni- 
.ons, but disapproved Ids austerity, 
asked him one day, “ Whether he was 
incluuMl to visit Asia when Ids time oi 
service was expired Cato answered, 
“ Yes, by all ineams.” Upon which 
Curio said, “ It is well; you w ill return 
a little morepnicticable:” using an ex- 
prcAsiv I word to tliQt purpose. 


Dciotarus. king of Galatia, being 
far advanced in years, sent for C'ato, 
with a design to recommend lies chil¬ 
dren, and all his family, to his protec¬ 
tion. As soon as he came, he ofl'ered 
Idm a variety of valuable presents, and 
urged him strongly to accept Iheiii; 
which iinporlmdty so much displea.sed 
him, tliat though he came in the even¬ 
ing. he .stayed only that night, and 
went away at the third hour the next 
inoridng. After he had gone a clay’s 
journey, he found at Pessinns a greater 
number of presents, with letters en¬ 
treating Idm to receive tliern; “or if 
you will not accept them,” said D«*iota- 
nis, “ at least permit your friends to 
take them, who deserve some reward 
for their services, and yet cannot ex¬ 
pect it out of vour own estate.” Cato, 
iiowever, would give them no .such per¬ 
mission, though he observed (hat some 
of Ids friends cast a longing e>c that 
way, and were visibly chagrined. “Cor¬ 
ruption,” said he, “will never want a 
pretence; but you shall be sure to 
share with me whatever 1 can get with 
justice and honour.” He therefore 
sent Dciotarus Ids presents back. 

When he was taxing ship for Rniii- 
dusiuin, Ids friends advised him to put 
Ciepio’s remains on board anotlier ves¬ 
sel but he declared, '‘‘fie would 
sooner part with his life than with 
them and so set sail. It is said, the 
ship he was in happened to be in great 
danger, though all the rest had a tole 
rable passage. 

AAer his return to Rome, he spent 
Ids time either in conversation with 
Alhcnodunis at home, or in tlie forum 
in the service of his friends. Though 
he was of a proper agef to ofl'er Idni- 
tfclf for the qua'stnrship, he would not 
solicit it till he had qualilied himself 
for that oflice, by studying all the laws 
relating to it, by making iiuiidries of 
such as were experienced in it: and 
thus gaining a thorough knowledge of 
its wliole intention and process. Im- 

• From a superstition which commonly ob¬ 
tained, they imagined that a dead body on 
board a ship would raise a storm. Platarch, 
by using the word happened just below, 
shows that he did not give into that su¬ 
perstitious notion, though too apt (o do those 
things. 

+ Twenty-four or twenty-five veaxt ol 
age. 
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mediately .ipon his entcriii" on it, he 
m.ule a ^reat rer.irinalion anum;' the 
serretaries other otiirers (*t‘ llie 

tr^i->.ur\. 1 Ik* piihlie papers, and the 

ruJes ol court, were uhat thcv «ere 
'veil \erse«l ui ; and as jnnn? <nI;e%tors 
'verc continually coming into the iliier- 
fion. «ho were ifrnoninl of the laws and 
rec(.r<ls. the under ollicers took upon 
them jiot onl_\ to in»tnjcf, hut to dictate 
to them; and were, in fact, (jineslors 
th<-ni-.el%es. C-it-M orrccfe«l this al>iL»e. 
lie applied Iiiinself witli ^Teat vi^jonr 
to tlie bjisiness, and had not only the 
name and honour, hut thnroiifjhly tin* 
ierstood all that belonged to that de- 
parftneiit. Consequently, he made use 
«-f tlte secretaries oidy as servants, 
"hu h they rcallvwere; siunetiines cor- 
r4 ciiii^' wilful abuses, and sotnetiaies 
the mistakes which they made throufjU 
i;;norance. As the license in which 
lhc\ had lived hud made them refrac- 
tor'", and tliey hoped to secure them- 
sebes by nattering the other <iua:stors, 
they bobllj withstood Cato, llethere- 
I'ore dismissed the princi|>al of tlieiii, 
whom he hud d£-tected in a fraud in the 
division of an estate. Against another 
he lodged an indictment for forgery. His 
defence was undertaken by Lutatius 
Calulus, then censor: a man whose 
authority was lutt only' supported by 
his high ollice, but still more by his 
repiiliilion t for, in justice and regulo- 
rity of life, he had distinguished himself 
above all the Koinans of his time. He 
was also a friend and favourer of Cato, 
on account of his iijiright conduct; yet 
he opposed him in this cause. Per¬ 
ceiving he had not right on his side, he 
had recourse to entreaties; but Cato 
would not sufl'er him to nroceed in that 
inaiintn’; and, as he did not desist, 
look occasion to say, “ Ji would be a 
great dLsgrace for you, Catulus, who 
are censor and inspector of our lives 
and manners, to be turned out of court 
by my Iictors.” Catulus gave him a 
look, as il he intended to make an¬ 
swer ; however, he did not speak : 
eit her through anger or shame, he went 
off silent, and greatly disconcerted. 
Nevertheless, the man was not con¬ 
demned. .\s the number of voices 
against ]jim exceeded those for him by 
one only, Catulus desired the assistance 
of Marcus Lollius, Cato’s colleague, 
who was prevuiileil by aickiit-ss Irom 


nru nding the tri'l ; but. upon this ap- 
pliratiiui. w;i-, IiT'Oiglif in a lilter into 
«<mrt, am! L,.>'etlu- lietermiuing voire 
111 lavoiir of tin- defnidaut. ^'rt ('alo 
''onb! not restore Mm to Ins emplov 
im-iit. or pa\ him liis stipend; for he 
consitlered the partial .sujl'rage of Lol 
liiJs ns a iliinij ol no aci'nitnc. 

'Pile .serrelaries llnis liuiiibl<Ml and 
subdued, he took the direi lioii of the 
public papers and linanrfs into bis own 
liaiul. liy these im-ans, in u little time 
he rendered the treasury more respec¬ 
table than the senate itself ; ami it was 
commonly tboiiglit, as well a.s saiil. 
that ( alo li:i<l given the qiia'storship 
all the dignity of the consulate ; for, 
having made it his business to liiid out 
all tlie debts of long stamling «liie (o 
llie public, and what the public was 
iiidebled to private i>ers<iiis, be settled 
these aifairs in sm li a tnauner, that the 
eominoiiwe;illli could tin hiiiger cither 
do or surt'or any injury in that respect; 
stnctly demanding and insisting on the 
paynicnl of whateicr was owing to the 
stale; and, at the same time, readily 
and Ircely ^tisfying all who had claims 
upon It. Hus naturally gnincil him re¬ 
verence among the people, when they 
saw many- obliged to pay who hoped 
never to have been caficu to acconnt; 
and many receiving debts which they 
liad given np as desperate. His prede¬ 
cessors hud ottcii, through interest or 
persmiKioii. acceiited false bills, and 
pretended orders of senate ; but nothing 
of that kind escaped Cato. 'Phere was 
one order in |mrticular. which he stus- 
peeled lobe lorged, and thoiigb it had 
many witnesses to support it, he would 
it till the consuls came ejid 
declared it upon oath. 

riiere w^as u number of assassins 
employ-ed in the last proscription, to 
wlium ay 11a had given twelve thousand 
arac/iniaa for each head they brought 
ium. 1 hese were looked upon l>y all 
the world as the most execrable vil¬ 
lains; yet no man had ventured to lake 
vengeance on them. Cato, however, 
sniiimonctl all who had received (he 
public money for such iiigii.st services, 
and made them refund ; inveighing, at 
the some time, w:tli ccjiial reiewiii ;iiid 
severity, against (heir im|)iotis and 
aboiiiiiinble ilei-tls. ’Pliose wretches 
thus disgraecti, and, as it w^ re. pro 
juilged, were aftc-rwards in licfed for 
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rinnlrr lu-forp tliejndpes, who punished 
them ns they deserved. All ranks of 
people rejoiced at these executions ; 
fliey tlioucfht they .saw the tyranny 
rooted out with these men. and Sylla 
himself cnpitnliy punished in the death 
of his ministers. 

'I'lie ))eople %vere also delighted willi 
his indefntiffahio slili^enec ; for lie 
tihvays eame to the treasury before hia 
cnilen'tiies, and w?.s the last that left it. 
'I'liere uas no assembly of the people. 
»*r meetin;; of flie senate, which he did 
not attend, in order to keep a watchful 
eye upon all partial remissions of lines 
Hiul fliitie.s, and all unreasonable {grants. 
'Mills liininjf « leared the exchequer of 
informersandallsuch vermin, andlilled 
it ujili treasure, he .showed that it is 
j>r>ssil)le for ^fo^ernmeIlt to be rich 
without oppressiiiff the subject. At 
first this .conduct of lus was very ob¬ 
noxious to ills colleagues, but in lime 
it came to he agreeal)le : because, by 
refusing to give awayariy of the public 
money, or to make any partial deter- 
luinafinn, he .stood the rage of dis¬ 
appointed avarice for them all; and, to 
the importunity of solicitation they 
would answer, that they could do no- 
thiiig uithout the consent of Cato. 

'i'lie last day of his ofiiee he wa.s con- 
rliicted home by almost the whole body 
of citizens. But, by the way, he wa.s 
informed that some of the principal 
men in Uome, who had great influence 
upon Blarccllu.s, were besieging him in 
the treasury, and pressing him to make 
out an order for sums which they pre¬ 
tended to be due to them. Marcetlus, 
from his childhood, was a friend of 
Cato’s, and a good quaestor while be 
acted with him; but, when he acted 
alone, he was too much influenced by 
persona) regards for petitioners, and by 
a natural inclination to oblige. Cato, 
‘herefore, immediately turned back, 
and finding Mnrcellus already prevailed 
upon to make out the order, ne called 
for tlie registers, and erased it; Mar- 
cellus all the while standing bv in si¬ 
lence. Not content with this, ne took 
him out of the treasury, and led him to 
his own hou.se. Marcellus, however, 
did not complain, either then, or after¬ 
wards, but continued the same friend¬ 
ship and intimacy with him to the 
last. 

AAer the time of his qusestorsbip was 


cxpircil, Cato kept a watchful eye upon 
the Ircasury. Ho had liis .servants flicre' 
daily, niimifmgdown liie proceedings; 
and he spent niueh time li •> si If in ])e 
rii.sing llie public acconnis from the 
time of Syll.i to his own; a copy of 
which lie hadimrchased for five talciils. 

\\ hene^•e^ the senate was siimmnneil 
to meet, he was the first to give his at¬ 
tendance. and the last to wifhdraw; 
and oflentimes, while the rest were 
.slowly assembling, be would sit down 
ami read, Imldirig his gown before his 
hook; nor would he ever he out of 
town when a house was called. Pompoy 
finding that, in all his unwarrantable 
attempts, he must find a severe and 
inexorable opponent in Cato, when he 
had a point of fliat kind to carry, threw 
in his way cither the cau.se of some 
friend to plead, or arbitratiiin, or other 
business to attend to. But Cato soon 
perceived the snare, and rejected all 
the applications of liis friends ; declar¬ 
ing, that, when the senate was to sit, he 
woiihl luwcr undertake any other busi¬ 
ness ; for his attention to the concerns 
of government was not, like that of 
some others, guided by the views ofr 
honour or profit, nor lei't to chance or 
humour; hut he thought« I'ood citizen 
oiiff/if to he an solicitous about the pub¬ 
lic, as a bee is about her hive. For this 
reason lie dc.sire(l liis friends^ and others 
with whom he liad connexions in the 
provinces, to give him an account of 
the edicts, the important decisions, 
and all the principal business transacted 
there. 

He made a point of it to oppose 
Clodiiis the seditions demagogue, who 
was always proposing some dangerous 
law, or some cuaiige in the constitu¬ 
tion, or accusing the priests and ves¬ 
tals to the people. Fabia Terenlia, 
sister to Cicero’s wife, and one of the 
vestals, was impeached among the rest, 
and in danger of being condemned. 
But Cato defended the cause of these 
injured people so well, that Glodiiis 
xyas forced to withdraw in great confu¬ 
sion, and leave the city. When Cicera 
came to thank him for this service, he 
sirid, “You may tliank your country, 
whose utility is the spring that guides 
all my actions.” 

His reputation came to be so great, 
that a certain orator, in a cause where 
onlv one witness xvas produced, said 


CATO I hi: 

fo the Jinlj'es, “ Oiip inan's cvidonre is 
not to l>y, noi e\en if it 

was Cato’s.” It grew, uulced, into a 
kind of jiroverl), wljcn people were 
.'sj>caking of strange ami incrcrlible 
tilings, to say, ‘‘1 wonlil not believe 
eucli a thing, though it were alHrmecl 
by Cato.” 

man profii.se in hi.s expenses, ami 
in all respects of a worthic.ss character, 
taking upon liim one day to speak in 
die senate in praise of temperance and 
Bohriety, .Vmii;eiis n.se up and sahl. 

\\ ho can endure fo hear a man « ho 
eal.s and .Irinks like Cra..sus, and 
build.s like Lnrnlhrs, preteiul to talk 
here like (-ato Hence others, wlio 
were ch.ssolute and ahantluned in llicir 
live.s, but j>rescr\e<l a gnivity ami 
siusterity in llicir discourse, came by 
"®^."l^.f|dicule to he calleil Ctiloa. 

His Iriemls advised him to idler him- 
«el| lor flic frilnineship ; hut he thought 
{t was not >et time. He said, “He 
• ooked iipcni an ollice of such power 
ami amhonty a.s a violent medicine, 
winch ought not to he used excejit in 
eases of great necessity. As, at that 
tune, he had no public Inisines-s to en¬ 
gage him, he took his book.s and plii- 
losophers with him, and set out for 
Jjiieaiiia, where he had lands, and an 
agreeable country retreat, lly the way 
Jie met a number of Imrscs, c«ir- 
nagc.s, and servaiiLs, which he found 
belonged to .Metclhi.s Nepos. who was 
going to Koine to aj.ply for ihelribune- 
«hip. I Ins jjiil him lo a Luid : he re- 
niaincd some tiine in d»cn thought, 
and then gave his people firJers to turn 
back. 1 o his friends, who were sur- 
prised at this conduct. “ Knowye not ” 
said he, “ that Metellus is formidable 
«veii in Ins stupidity ? But remember, 
iliat he now billons (he couiisels of 
loinpey ; (hat the slate lies prostrate 
before Him; and that he will hill upon 
and crush it ivith the force of a ihun- 
derbolt. Is (his then a time for (he 
jiursuit of rural amusements? Let us 
rescue our liberties, or die in their de¬ 
fence / Upon the rerooiistrance of his 
friends, however, he proceeded to Ids 
farm ; and alter a short stay there, rc 
turned to tlie city. He arrived in the 
evening, and early next morning went 
fn the/t-ruwi, as a candidate for tlie tri- 
buneship, in opposition to Jletelliis • 
for to oppose, is (he nature of iliat 
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oOice; nml !(■; jioucr is < Iii< |)v ncg:‘(ive ; 
insonmch. tliat liic d;>s, nt of a .simde 
voire IS Mdli. lrnt p, disannul a mea- 
sure in whicli the wl„dc mhiv be- 
sitic lias coiuMirrtMl, 

«*l tirsl attended only by a 
small number ol hi>friends ; but, when 
his liiicntions were lua.le kimun he 
was imincdialels siirronndeii b\ im-’n ,.f 
Inmoiir ami virtue, the rest of hi% ae- 
quaint.-mce, whoga\e him ilic strongest 
encoiirageimnt, and .solicited him to 
apply (tsr the tribuncsliip, m>l as it 
iiiight imj>K a lavour conlerred «in him- 
suh, hut «is it %>uul(l he nil hoiuMir niul 
*111 niUaiiUi^e to his tcllou-cilizcns: 
oh.serwiiiTv nt the snme time, tliat, 
taou^li It li.id het*n (r^'qncntly ni his 
power to ohlaiii this otlicc without tlie 
trouble of oppo-sitjon, vet lie now stop¬ 
ped lorlh, rej;nrdless, not only of that 
trouble, hut c\oii of norsonni dan^tcr, 
vvlicji the liberties of liU country uere 
at slake, ^ucli Ihe zeal and eajjer- 
liess of the people that pressed arotiiwl 
Juiu, that it was with the ulmosl dilH 
cully he made his way to theJoruf/t. 

Beiijff appiunled tribune, with Mi 
(cllus niimnj^sl the rest, he obseneo 
that great corruption hod crept into the 
consular olcclions. On this sid)joct he { 
K'}ye a severe charge to the people, 
>'hich he concluded, by ollirmiiiy on 
oatli, tliat he would prosecute every 
one that should o|>end in that way. Jle 
look care. liowcM-r, thalSilanus/ who 
had married Ins sister Ser> ilia, should 
be excepted, lJu| oKninst Murana, 
nho. In means (d'bribery, had carried 
tlie con.sul.^liip at the same time with 
ojhnmis, hr laid an iiifoniiation. tiy 
the laws ot H<iine, the person accused 
has power to set a ^uard upon him 
who lays the information, that he mav 
ha\e no o]>portiintty of siipportiiiK a 
false accusation bv private mnehinations 
before his trial. \Mieii the person that 

* From thia passage it should seem that 
Plutarch supposed Cato to bt* cm))&blc of 
criRcihg to tomilv connexions, liut the fault 
lies radur ia the hintorian than in the tribune ; 
for, is it to be supposed dial the rigid virtue 
of Cato should descend to the most obnoxious 
circumstaDCcs of predilection ? It is not pos« 
sible to have a stronger instance of his inie« 
piij% than his refusing the alliance of Poin- 
pev tbe Orent: (tiougii mat refufal was iin« 
politic, and auendca with bad conscqucucao 
to ibe sura. 
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appointed IVIuracna's officer on this 
occasion, observed the liberal and can¬ 
did conduct of Cato, that he sought 
only to support his information by tnir 
and open evidence, he was so struck 
with the excellence and dignity of his 
character, that he would frequently 
wait upon him in the Jorum, or at his 
house, and. after inquiring whether he 
should proceed that clay in the business 
of the information, if Cato answered in 
the negative, lie made no scruple of 
leaving him. \V’hen the trial came on, 
Cicero, who was then consul, and Mu- 
ra-*na's advocate, by way of playing 
upon Cato, threw out many pleasant 
things against the stoicis, and tlicir pa¬ 
radoxical philosophy. Tins occasioned 
no small mirth amongst the judges ; 
upon which Cato only observed with a 
smile, to those wlio stood next him, 
that Home had indeed a most laughable 
consul. iMiinena acted a very prudent 
I>art witli regard to Cato ; for, though 
acquitted of the cliarge he had brought 
against liiin, he nevertlielcss consulted 
liim on all occasions of importance 
during his consulship, respected him 
f<ir his sense and virtue, and made use 
of his coun.sels in the adiuii islratioii of 
government. For ('ato, on the bench, 
n-as the most rigid dispenser of justice ; 
though, in private society, he was 
affable and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in 
the considship of Cicero, he supported 
the supreme magistrate in a very sea.son- 
able manner, by many excellent mea¬ 
sures during the turbulent limes of 
Catiline. It is well known that this 
man meditated nothing less than a total 
subversion of the Roman state; and 
that, b^ the spirited counsels and con¬ 
duct ol Cicero, he w*ns obliged to fly 
from Rome without eflecting his pur¬ 
pose. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
the rest of the conspirators, afler re¬ 
proaching Catiline for his timidity, and 
tjic feebleness of his enterprises, re¬ 
solved to distinguish themselves at 
least more effectually. Their scheme 
was nothing less than to burn the city, 
and destroy the empire, by the revolt 
of the colonies and foreign wars. Upon 
the discovery ofthis conspiracy, Cicero, 
as we have observed in his life, called 
a coiinoil; and the first that spoke was 
BiJanus. He gave it as his opinion, 
that tlie conspirators should be punished 


with the utmost rigour. This opiniotr 
was adopted by the rest till it came to 
C.Tsar. This eloquent man, consistent 
willi whose ambitious principles it was 
rather to encourage than to suppress 
any threnlening innovations, urged, in 
his usual persuasive manner, the pro- 
priety ol allowing the accused the pr‘- 
vilege of trial; and that the conspira- 
t^ should only be taken into custody. 
I ne senate, who were under appreheiw 
sions from the people, thouglit it pru- 
dent to come into this mea.sure; an<> 
even bilanus retracted, and declarea 
he thought ol nothing more than im¬ 
prisonment, that being the most rigor¬ 
ous punisliuicnt a uitizeu of Rome ooul/ 
sutfer 

This change ol sentiments in those 
who spoke first was followed by the 
Testy wl)o nil gave in lo miMcr mea* 
siires. But Cato, who was of a con 
trary opinion, defended that opinion 
with tlie greatest velicinence, elo- 
quence, and energy. He reproached 
NIamis for his pmsillanimitv in changing 
his re.solution. He attacked Ciesar 
and charged him with a secret design 
ol subverting the government, under 
the plausible appearance of mitigating 
speeches and a humane conduct; of iiw 
timidaling the senate, b> the same 
means, even in a case where he had to 
fear for himself, and wherein he migh. 
think himself happy if he could be 

* ^ * j. every iniputalinn ana 
suspicion of gmit: he who had openly 
and daringly attempted lo rescue from 
justice the enemies of the state; and 
shown, tlinl 80 far from liavinj^ Jiny 
compassion for his country, when on 
the brink o destrucUon, he could even 
pity and plead for the wretclies, the 
unnatund wretches that meditated its 
nun, and gneve that their punishment 
Bbould prevent their design. This, it 
1 $ said, IS the only oration of Cato that 
IS extant. Cicero Lad selected a num¬ 
ber of the sw-iltest writers, whom he 
had taught the art of abbreviating 
woixls by characters, and had placed 
them m different parts of the senate- 
liouse. Jfefore his consulate, they had 
no sliorl haiid writers. Cato carried 
his point; and it was decreed, agreeably 

"I®, the conspiratora 

should suffer capital punishment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an 
accurate picture of the mind and 
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nets of Cato, the lea.st circitmsL'tnce 
that may contribute to mark them 
siiould not c&ca|)e our notice. While 
be was waniily contesting his fu.int 
with Caesar, and the eyes of the whole 
senate were upon the disputants, it is 
said (hat a billet was brought in and 
nt*liv€rf*fl to C^to ifiiincdintcly 

suspected, and charged him with some 
, traitorous design ; and it was moved in 
the senate, that the billet should be 
j read publicly. Caisar delivered it to 
Cato, who stood near him; and the 
laller l-ad no sooner ca.si his eve upon 
' It, than he perceived it to he the hand 
ol his own sister, Servilia. who was 
passionately in love with Ca.-sar, by 
whom she had been debauched. He 
thereJore threw it back to Caesar, say. 

V- ® 50 U sot,” and went on 

with Ins discourse. Cato was always 
mifortunate amongst the women, 'i lii.s 
infamous for her commerce 
'villi Ca*sar; and his other sister, Scr- 
vilia, was in still worse repute; for, 
Ihoiigli married to Liicullus, oim of the 
iirst men in Home, by whom she also 
had a son, she was ^vorced lor lier 
insuiienible irregularities. But whut 
was most distressful to Cato was, that 
the conduct of his own wife, Attilia, 
was by no means unexceptionable ; 
and that, after having brought him two 
children, be was obliged to part with 
her. 

Upon his divorce from Attilia, lie 
married Martia, the daughter of Philip, 
a woman of jjood character: but this 
part ol Cato's b/e, like the plots in tlie 
uraina, is involyed and intricate. I'hra- 
eeas. upon Uie authority of Muiiatitis, 
Cato s particular Iriend, who lived un¬ 
der Uie same roof with him, gives us 
this account of Uie matter. Amongst 
the friends and followers of Cato, some 
made a more open profession of their 
KniimcnU uian oiLera. Ainonifat these 
was Quintus Hortensins, a man of 
great dignity and politeness. Not con- 
tcnleci merely with the friendship 01 
Cato, he was desirous of a family alii- 
«Dce with him; and for this purpose, 
he scrupled not to request Uiat his 
t^ugbter Portia, who was already mar¬ 
ried to Bibulus, by whom she bad two 
children, might be lent to him, as a 
fruitJul soil for the pu^ose of propaga* 
tioii. I i he thing itself he owned, was 
Qucomiuon, but by no means uunaturat 
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or improper; for why should a woman 
in (he (lower of her oge, either conlinue 
useless, till she is pust child-bearing, 
or overburden her husband with too 
large a family .■* 'I he inulual use of 
women, he added, in virtuous families, 
would not only increase a virtuous off- 
spring, but strengthen and extend U»e 
conuexinns of society. Moreover. i( 
Bibulus should beajiiwilling whollv to 
give up his wife, slie should he resloreo 
after she had done him the honour cj 
an alliance to Cato hv her pregnancy, 
Catoniiswcred, that he had the greatest* 
regard J«r the friendship of llortensius, 
hut could not think of his apjihcaiioo 
lor another man s wife. Hortensiu!^ 
however, would not give up the imint 
here; but when he could not outain 
t aio a daughter, he ajiplied for his 
wife, saying, (hat she was vet a young 
woman, and Cato's (aniily already large 
enough. He could not possibly make 
this reipiest, upon a supposiiion that 
Cato had no regard for hi.s wife ; for 
«he was at that very time pregnant. 
XSoiwiilistnnding, the latter, wlien he 
obse^ed the violent inclination i iortcij- 
sins had to be atlioil to him, did not 
absolutely refuse him; but said it was 

consult Maitia's father 
1 liihp oil (he occasion. Philip, there¬ 
fore, was applied to, and his daugliter 
was csjioiised to llorlciihiiis in the pre- 
sence and vvitli the consent of Cato, 
lliese circumslances are not related in 
tli^e proiier order of time ; but sjieaking 
of Cato's connexiun vvilJi the women, 1 
«a.s led to iiieiilioii them. 

When (he conspirators were executed, 

and Ca-sar, who, on account of his ca- 
Jumiiies in the senate, was obliged to 
throw liiiii.seif f>ji llit* |>oo^)U% had iii 
fused a fs|iirit of tii.siirrection into the 
worst and lowest ol* the eilizem, Cato« 
urging a)>|)rolioiisiveorthe consequences, 
engaged the ficnale to appease the inuh 
titiidc by a free gift of corn, hLs cost 
twelve hundred and liOy talents a yeai:* 
but it bad the desired ellect.* 

^ Thb is almost onc-tliird more ihoo the 
sum said to have been expended in ii\c same 
dUuibuiion in the life of Caesar; and eveo 
there it is incredibly large. Jiui whatever 
might be die cxpdnsc^ the policy was had| 
for nothing soefTectually weakens (he hands of 
goverDRjenL» os this method of bribing the 
populace, and treating ihen\ as iojudiciotti 
nurses do froward childieti 
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Metcllus, ui)on enfcriii^on his office 
«s fribiuip, iielil several sedidous incet- 
iiifis, aiul puldislied an edict, that 
Poinppy slioulcl bring his troops into 
Italy, under the pretext of saving the 
city from (he attempts of Catiline. 811011 
%vas the pretence ; but his real ilesign 
Was to gn e ui> tlie state into the liands 
of Pompey. 

Upon (he meeting of the senate. Cato, 
instead of treating iMctellus with his 
usual asperit), expostulated with great 
mildness, and luuf even recourse to ca- 
treaty, intimating, at the same time, 
that his family had ever stood in the 
interest o( tJie noliility. ISIctelhi.s, who 
imputed Cato's mildness to his fears. 
Was (he more insolent on that account, 
mid most aiidariously asserted (hat he 
woiihl carry his purpose into execu¬ 
tion. wh<‘llier the senate wouhl or not. 
The voice, the air, the attitude of 
Cato, were changed in a moment ; and, 
with all the force of eloquence, lie de¬ 
clared, “ 'I’hat while he was living, 
Pompey should never enter armeil into 
the city.” 'I'hc senate ncitlier ajiproved 
of the conduct of Cato, nor of Metellns, 
The latter they consi<lered as a de.s- 
icrate ami profligate madman, who 
lad no other aim than that of general 
destruction and confusion. 'I’lie virtue 
of Cato they lookeil upon as a kind of 
enthusiasm, which would ever lead him 
to arm in the cause of ju.stice ami the 
law.s. 

When the people came to vote for 
' Uie eilict, n number of aliens, gla¬ 
diators, and slaves, armed by Metellns, 
appeared in theyorw//i. He was also 
followed by several of the commons, 
who vi'anted to introduce Pompey, in 
hopes of a revolution ; and his hands 
were strengthened by the prmtorial 
power of Cresar. Cato, on the oilier 
band, had the principal citizens on his 
side ; but they were nilher sharers in 
the ipjury, than auxiliaries in the rc- 
mov'al of it. 'Hie danger to which he 
was exposed was now so great, that 
his family was under the utmost con¬ 
cern. The greatest part of his friends 
and relations came to his house in the 
evening, and passed the night without 
either eating or sleeping. His wife and 
sisters bewailed their misfortunes with 
^rs, while he himself passed the even¬ 
ing witi) the utmost confidence and 
tranquillity, encouraging the rest to 


imitate liis example. He supped and 
went to rest as usual; am. .dept .soundly 
(ill he was^ waked by his colleague, 
IMiimtius 'riiermiis. He went to the 
forum, accompanied by few, but met 
by many, who advised him to fake care 
of his person. When he saw the tern 
l>le of Castor surrounded bv armed 
ir.cn, the steps occupied by gladiators, 
and INletelliis himself seated on an 
eminence with Caesar, turning to his 
friends, “ W’hich,” said he, ‘‘ is most 
contemptible, tlie savage disposition, 
or (he cowardice of him who brings 
such an army against a man who is 
naked and nnarme<l? ’ Upon this, he 
proceeded to the place with Thermus. 

1 hose that occupied the steps fell back 
to make w.iy for him, but would suller 
no one else to pa.ss. Munatius only 
with .some dillicultyhe drew along with 
him ; and, as soon as he entered, he 
took his scat between Caesar and Me¬ 
tcllus, that he miglit, by (hat means, 
prevent their discourse. Tliis embar¬ 
rassed (hein not a litllc ; andvvhal added 
to their perplexity, vvastheeountenanco 
and approbation that Cato met with 
from all (lie honest men tliat were pre¬ 
sent, who, while they admired liis lirm 
ami stea«!y spirit, so strongly iimrked 
in his asjvect, encoui"igcd liim to per¬ 
severe in the cause of liberty, and mu¬ 
tually agreed to support him. 

Metellns, enraged at thi.s, proposed 
to read the e<lict. Cato put in his ne¬ 
gative ; and that having no cU'ect, he 
wrested it out of his hand. Metcllus 
(hen attempted to speak it from me¬ 
mory; but Thennus prevented him, 
by putting his hand upon his mouth. 
NVhen he found tliis inelfectual, and 
perceived that the people were gone 
oyer to the opposite party, he ordered 
his armed men to make a riot, and 
throw the whole into confusion, l^on 
this the people dispersed, and Cato 
was left alone, exposed to a storm of 
sticks and stones. llutMurmnn, though 
the former had so lately an information 
gainst him, vyould not desert him. 
He defended him with his gown from 
the danger to which he was exposed; 
entreated the mob to desist from their 
violence, and at length carried him off 
in his arms into the temple of Castor. 
When Metellus fonnd the benches de¬ 
serted. and the adversary put to tlie 
rout, he imagined he had gained hui 
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point, oiiJ oj;:un vrry nn»(t<*%(]v pro- 
cee<leil to ci)jihrMi lit** imIh t. 1 he ath 
ver-^an'. liowoer, iiuukl\ mlliecl, and 
ad\anre(l with slionl.i ^^l ilit* greatest 
coumge and conli lenco. Mrlollu»*s 
part\, supposing by some means, 

tiiey hail got arms, was tlirown iiiu> 
coiifusiotK and iiiunedjalely took to 
lligUt, Upon the dispersion of lliese> 
Cato came forward, ami, by Ins en« 
coiinigeinent and ap)>lrtosr, < .xtablis!ied 
a considerable party ognin^l i let el Ins. 
'riie senate, loo, voted that Cato slionhl, 
at all events, be supportetl; and that 
an edict, so (iregnaiit witii i^sery thin^ 
that was pemirioiis to order ^nd goo<l 
government, ajnl had cv< ii u li rulein v 
to civil war, sljoul<i be ojipoxnl nidi 
the utmost rigour. 

Metellii.s still maiiitaineri his resoln* 
lion ; but lindiiig his friends inf imidateii 
by the unconquered spirit of he 

came suddenly into tiie onen court, as¬ 
sembled (lu* people, Siiid every thing 
that he (honght might render t^iio 
odious to them ; and ileclarerl, that he 
would have nothing to do with the ar- 
bilnir)* principles of that man, or his 
conspiracy against Poinpey, vvhose ilis- 
gnicc Koine iiiiglit one clay liave severe 
occasion to repent. 

Upon this lie inuiu'diately set nlT for 
Asia, to carry an account of tliese 
matters to Poinpey ; and Calo» by 
ridding ihc coininonweallh of this 
troublesome tribune, and crushing, ns 
it were, in him, the growing power of 
Poinpev, obtained the highest repiila- 
tioii ; but what made him still more 
popular, was his prevailing on ihe senate 
to desist from tludr purpose voting 
MelcHus infamous, and clivcsling him 
of the magi.s(racy. llis humanity and 
moderation in not iiisulling a van¬ 
quished enemy, were admired by the 
people in general; whilst men of polt- 
Ucal sagacity could see that he thoiiglit 
it prudent not to provoke Pompey too 
much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned 
from the war, which being concluded 
by Pompey, gave that general, in some 
measure, the laurels ; and being ren- 
dercu] obnoxious to the people, through 
the impeacliinent of Cains Alommius, 
who opposed him more from a view of 
making his court lo i^umpey, than any 

t ierscnial iiatred, he was in danger of 
osiiig his triuiiiplis. however. 


partly b<<'au<^* I^urullus w;w allied to 
him \)\ iiiairNiii^ lll^ d.uiyhf t Scrv ilia, 
and paril\ bf aux' lu* ltic»u;;lit the pro¬ 
ceedings unlair, o|>|h>s<mI .MiMumius 
dimI b\ ihal Muans <\poN«*tl hnnsett to 
great obloquy. Put clo»u;:li of 

his tribuuitial (dhev. a> i \ .t tuannicnl 
nullioritv. lie had lull i u uJ t loajgli to 
banish einmius from tin < ourfs and 
from tlie lists. Lneulhis. tin rrfi>re. 
having obtained bis tnuinpli, atfailuMl 
hiiiiMdl to Ualo, as ti» tho N(r<ijM^r>t 
btiluark against the pownr of Piuiqiev. 
Wdu-n this great man refnrnrd from the 
war, conlidcht of his intere-l at Home. 
Iroin the magnilicent reception lie erv- 
wliero nu'twith. lie scrupled not to.send 
a reqin'>ifioii to the senate, that tln*y 
would tleler Clic t lection of eoiiNids til! 
llis arrival, lliat lie might support Pi>o. 
W liilst they Were in <loiibt about the 
matter, Cato, luq because he was under 
any cone* rii about defeniig the eh c- 
tion, but tliat lie might interce|>t llio 
iiopea and attempts of Pompey, re- 
numstrated against the measure, an<( 
carri(*d it in the negativ e. Pompey was 
not a bttif* disturbed at this ; and con- 
ciinling. that, it t'alo wert* Ids enemy, 
he Would l»e tiie greatest obstacle to ld.s 
designs, he sent for his friiunl Muna- 
(ins, and cnnunissioned !:in) (o ileinand 
two of Ca(o\s nieces in marriage ; the 
elder for himself, and the younger for 
ins son. Some say tliat they were not 
Cato’s nieces, but his daughters. He 
that as it may t winui iMunatiiis opened 
llis cominissioti to Cato, in tlie presence 
ol his wife ami si.'^ters, the women were 
not a little delighted with the splendour 
of tlie alliaiict*. Hut (.'ato, witliuut a 
rnornen(*.s hesitation, ojiswered, “ Go, 
Munatius; go, and tell Pompey, that 
Cato is not to be caught in a female 
snare. Tell him, at the same time, 
that 1 am seti.sible of the honour he 
does me; anil whil.sl he continues to 
act n.s he ought to do, 1 shall have that 
frienilship for him which is superior to 
ailinity ; but i will never give hostages, 
against my countr>', to the glory of 
Pompc>.^ The wuiuen^ as it is natunil 
to suppose, were chagrined ; and even 
the friends of Colo blamed the severity 
of his ansvver. Hut Pompey soon ai^ci 
gave him an upportimity of viiidicating 
llis conduct, by open bribery in a con¬ 
sular election. ^ You see now,” said 
Cato to the women, ^ what woidi 
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have been the consequence of my alli¬ 
ance with Pompe\\ I should have had 
. luy sliare in all the aspersions that are 
^ thrown upon him.” And they owned 
• tliat he had acted right. However, if 
c)!ie ought to judge from the event, it 
, IS clear that (/uto did wrong in rejcct- 
the alliance with Poinpey. By siif- 
feriiig it to devolve to C«esar* the united 
power of those two great men went 
near to overturn the Homan empire. 
I lie commonweatb it eflectiially de¬ 
stroyed. But this would never have 
been the case, had not Cato, to w hum 
the slightest iaults of Pompey were 
obnoxious, suflered him, by thus 
slreiigtijening his hanrls, to commit 
greater crimes. I'hese consequences. 


ii()\ve\ej-, were onl^ iinpeiKling at the 
|>f‘ri()ri under onr view. When Lucul- 
Jus had a dis|)nte with Ponipey, con* 
cerning their institution:) in Pontiis 
(lor each wanted to conlirm his own. 
as the Inrnier was evidently injured,) 
he liad the support of Cato ; while 
.1 oinpey, his junior in the senate, in 
order (o increase his |) 0 |)ularity, pro- 
Ijosed ilie Agragii.ui law in favour of 
the army, (’alo opposed it, and it was 
rejected ; in consequence of which 
P«nipe> attached himself to Clodius, 
the most violent and factious of the 
tribunes; and much about the same 
time contiweted his alliance with Coisnr, 
to whieli Cato, in some measure led the 
way. 'I'he thing was thus:—Cn-sar, on 
Ills return from Spain, was at once a 
candidate for the consulship, and ile- 
maiided a triumph; but as the laws of 
J-toiue required that those w ho sue for 
tiie .supreme magistracy, should sue in 
person ; and those who triumph should 
he without the walls, he petitioned the 
senate that he might be allowed to sue 
for the tionsnlship by proxy. The se¬ 
nate, in general, agreed to oblige Cai- 
ear; and wlien Cato, the only one that 
opr>osed it, found this to be Uie case, 
as soon as it came to his turn, he spoke 
the whole day long, and thus prevented 
the doing of any business. Cavinr, 
tlierelore, gave up the allair of the 
triumph, entered the city, and ap¬ 
plied at once for the consulship and 
the interest of Pompey. As soon as 
was appointed consul, he married 
Julia; and as they had both entered 
into a league against tli*5 common* 
wealth, one proposed the l&wa for the 


distrilmfion of lands amongst the noor 
and the other seconded xL 
Luciilliis and Cicero, m conjunction 
with Bibnlns, the other consul opposed 
It. But Cato in particular, who sus¬ 
pected the pernicious consequences ot 
Cajsar s connexion with Pompey. was 
strenuous apmst the motion; and said 
It was not the distrdmtion oflands that 
lie leared so mucli as the rewards which 
the cajnlers «1 the people might expect 
iroin Uicir favours. 

In (his not only the senate ngreeA 
with Inm, but many ct the people too. 

who were reasonably offended by the 
unconstitutional conduct of Ciesar; 
lor whatever the most violent and the 
maddest of the tribunes proposed for 
the pleasure ol the mob, Ca?sar, to pay 
an abject court to them, ratified by the 
consular authority. W’hen he Immd 
his motion, therelbre. likely to be over- 

'••^course to violence, 
pelted Bibnhis the consul with dirt 
and broke the rods of his iictoy^. At 
iengtli, when darts began to be thrown, 
and many were wounded, the rest of 
the senate lied as fa.st possible out of the 
Jorum, Cato was the last that left it; 
and as he walked slowly along, he fre¬ 
quently looked back, and e.xorrated 
tile wickedness and madness of the 
people, 'riie Agrngrian law, therefore, 
was not only passed, but thev obliged 
the whole senate to take an oath that 
they would conlirin and support it; and 
those that should refuse were sen¬ 
tenced to pay a heavy fine. Necessity 
brought most oJ them into the measure, 
lor they remembered uie example of 
Meiellns,* who vvas banished for re- 
lusing to comply, in a similar instance, 
with the people. Cato was solicited by 
the tears of the female part of his fa¬ 
mily, and the entreaties of his friends, 
to yield and take the oath; but what 
pnncipally induced him was the remon* 
stirances and expostulations of Cicero: 
who represented to liim, that there 
plight not be so much virtue as he 
inmgined in one mnn^s dissenting from 
a decree tliat was established by the 
rest ol the senate ; that to expose him- 

danger, without even the 
poosibility ol producing any good effect, 
was peii'ect insanity; and, what waa 
still worse, to leave the commonwealth. 

JUetellua Numiillcus 
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for which he hnd undergone so many 
toils, to the iiiercv of innovators and 
usurpers, wouhl look as if lu* were 
wear) , at last, of his patriotic labours. 
Cato, he added, might do without 
Rome; but Home could not do with¬ 
out Cato : his friends could not do witli- 
oiit him ; himself could not dispense 
with his assistance and support, while 
the audacious Clodius, by menus of his 
tribunitial authority, w-a.s forming the 
most dangerous machinations against 
him- By these, aiul the like reriion- 
.strance^ solicited at home, and in rlie 
Joriiin, Cato, it is said, was with dilH- 
culty prevailed on to take the oath; 
a<id that, his friend I'avonius excepted, 
he wa.s the last that took it. 

Elateil with this success, C?csar pro¬ 
posed anntlier act for distributing al¬ 
most the whole province of Campania 
amongst the (loor. Cato alone opposed 
it ; and though Cccsar dragged him 
from the bench, and conveyed him to 
prison, lie omitted not, nevertheless, to 
speak as he passed in defence of liber- 
tv, to enlarge upon the consequences 
oj the net, and to exhort the citizens to 
put a stop to such proceedings. The 
senate, with heavy hearts, followed 
Cato, and aii tlie virtuous part of the 
people with silent indignation. Cmsar 
was not inattentive to the public dis¬ 
content that this proceeding occasion¬ 
ed; but ambitiously expecting .some 
concessions on the part of Cato, he 
proceeded to conduct him to prison. 
At length, however, when he found 
these expectations vain, unable anv 
longer to support the sh.'ime to which 
this conduct exposed him, he instructed 
one of the tribunes to rescue him from 
jiis oflicers. The people, notwithstand¬ 
ing, brought into his interest by these 
public distributions, voted him the pro¬ 
vince of lllyricum and all Gaul, toge¬ 
ther with four legions, for the space of 
five years ; though Cato foretoid them, 
at the same time, that they were voting 
a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They 
moreover created Clodius, contrary tc 
the laws (for he was of the patrician 
order,) a tribune of the people; be¬ 
cause they knew he would, in every re¬ 
spect, accede to their wishes with rc- 

? ard to the l>anishmerit of Cicero. 

luipumins Piso, the father of Cicsar’s 
-Wife, and Aldus Gabiiiius,* a bosom 
* Flotarch doe* cot mean to represent this 


friend of Pomppy’.s, as we arc fold by 
those wlio knew hhn best, they treated 
consuls. 

^ e(, (hough (lu-v had ev ery thing in 
their hands, and had gained one part 
of the people bv lav our and the oiJicr 
by iear, still they were alniid of Cato. 
They reiiiembcrctl the pains it co>t 
them to overbear him. and that the vio¬ 
lent anil coinpuLsive measures thev hail 
recourse to did theiii hut little lionour. 
Clodius, too, saw that lie could not <lis. 
tre.-vs Cicero while supported by ('alo ; 
yet this wa.s his great object, and upon 
liis entering upon his tribunitial olhee, 
he )iad an interview with (oilo; when, 
alter paying him the coinpliinent ol 
being the hnneslest man in Home, he 
propo.sed to him, as a (estimony of his 
sincery. the govemiiient of Cyprus, an 
appointment whiih he said had been 
solicited by many. Cato aiiswereil, 
that, lar from lieing a favour, it was a 
treacherous .scheme and a disgniee; 
“J’VM ”hh-h Clodius fiercely rejilied, 
“ ll it is not your nh-asure to go, it is 
inme that you shall go.” And saying 
thi.s. he went immediately to the senate 
and procured a decree lor Cato's exjic- 
dition. Yet he iieilher supplied him 
with a vessel, a soldier, or a servant, 
two seereUirics excepted, one of whom 
was a notorious thief, and the other 
client of his own. Besides, as if lli« 
charge ol Cyprus and the opposition 
ol Ptolemy were not a sufliei»-nt (a.sk 
for him, he ordered him likevvi.se to re. 
store the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view ill all thi.s was to kei-p Cato 
long as possible out of Home. 

( ato, thus obliged to go, exhorted I’b 
cero, who wa.s at the .same time closely 
liuiitcd by Clodius, by no means to iiv^ 
vnlve his country in a civil war, but in 
yield to the necessity of tlie times. 

By means of Ids friend Caiddius 
wliom he sent before him to Cyprus 
he iiegoeiated with Ptolemy* in such 
manner, that he yielded without com¬ 
ing to blows; for Cato gave him to uii- 
dersiaiid, that he should not live in a 
poor or abject condition, but that ho 
should be appointed high priest to the 
Paphiaii Veniis.f While this was ne- 

friendship in any favourable light. The cha* 
racier of Oabiniua was despicable in every 
respect, as appears from Cicero's oration for 
Sextlus. 

■f This appointment seems to be bu • 
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gocii»tin'r, Cato slopned at IRi 
once waiting lor Ptolemv’.s 


io«les, at 

once waiting lor Ptoleiiiy\s aiusncr, 
and making preparations l(ir tin' reduc¬ 
tion of tlio island. 

In tlic incantintc Ptolemy, king of 
Jvgypt, Avlio lia<i lell Alexandria upon 
some (piarrel witli ids suhjcrts. «as on 
ids way (o Rome, in order to soln it Ids 
re-establislimenl Iroin C:esar and l*oin- 
pey, by means of tlie ILunaii arms. 
Reing informed that Cato wa.s at 
Riiodes. he sent to him, in iiopes tliat 
be would wait upon him. When Ids 
ine.ssenger arnve<l. Cato, xvliothen hap- 
peiie.l to ha\o taken plusie, told him. 

wanted to see him, he 
might come himself. U^hen he came, 
Cato neither went forward to meet him, 
•Hir did he so much as rise from Ids 
seat, liiit saluted him as lie would do a 
eomiiion person, and carelessly bade 
him sit down. Ptohmiy was somewhat 
hurl by it at (ir.st.and surprised to meet 
With such a supcreilioii.s .sexerity of 
manners in a man of Catos mean dress 
ami appearance. Howeier, wInn he 
entered into comer.salion with him 
coneernmg his aindrs, when he Inaid 
Ills Iree and nervous elmpienec, h«' wa.s 
easily reconciled to him. (’aio, it 
seems, blamed Ids impolitic application 
to Rome ; represented to him the hap- 
puiess he had left, and that he was 
about to expose himself to tods, the 
plagne.s ol alleiidaiicc, and wliat was 
still worse, to the avarice ol‘ the Uo- 
nrnn chiefs, wldeh the whole kingdom 
ol Egypt, converted into money, could 
not sallsiV. He advised him to return 
with us fleet, and be reconciled to his 
people, ollering him at the same time 
bis alteudaure and mediation; and 
1 tolemy. restored by In’s reproscnla- 
tions, n.s it were, from insanity to rea- ’ 
•son, admired (he discretion and since¬ 
rity of Cato, and determined to follow 


poor exchange for a kingdom; but when it 
is icmcnibcrcd that, in (he Pagan theology, 
the priests of the gotU were not inferior m 
dignity to princes, and that most of lliem 
were of royal families; when it is considered 
In what high reputation the Panhian Venus 
Blood amongst the ancients, and what a lu¬ 
crative as well as honourable ofRcc that of 
her priest must have been, occasioned by die 
iffcrlngs of the protligious concourse of peo¬ 
ple who came annually to pay thetr devoliont 
her temple, it wiU be thought that Plol- 
•my made no bad baigain for his little island. 


his advice. His friends, nevertlieles*. 
broiiglit him back to his fonm r mca- 
-siires; but be was uo stxuier at the 
iloor ol one ol the magistnites of Rome 
than lie repented of liis follx, and 
blamed him.sell lor rejeciing liie x irtu- 
ous couiih Is of CaU), a.s for disobeying 
tlie or.irU* ol a 

Rloleiin of Cyprus, as Calo'.s good 
stars xvouid have il. took himself o'lf by 
poison. A.s he was said to have left a 
lull treastiry, (’alo being determined 
to go himself ti, Hv/animm. sent liis 
nepliow Rniiiis to Cyprus, because he 
had not siidicient coulidenee in Cani- 
<!nis; wluMi tiii^ exiles were rre(»nriie(l 
to the rest of the citizens, and all tilings 
tjuiet 111 Ryzauliuiu, he proceeded to 
Cyprus. Here he fonnti liie ro>nl fur- 
nitim'vcry magiiilicent in the articles tif 
vessels, tables, jexvels, and purple, all 
wincli xvere to be converfctl into ready 
tnouey. In (he management of (Ins 
ailair be was very o.vact, atloiided at 
the sales, took the ncconiits him.self, 
and biouglit every article to (lie best 

marke(. Nor would he (rust to (he 
cnininon cii.Ntoms of sale-factors. auc¬ 
tioneers. bi.lders, or even Ins own 
trieiiils; but liad private conicrences 
with the purclia.scrs, in which he urged 
(hem to bi«l higher, so (hat evc-rv (hin.^ 
went of! at the greatest rile. Hy this 
means he gave olVeiico to maii.x of his 
fnoiulij, and almost iinplaral)iv ailrontecl 
his pariieular fri. nd .Miiiialius\ Ca .. 
[on, in his oration against him, a.aiicd 
liiniself ol this circumstance, anti Ireut- 
etl him xery severely. JMunatius, 
hoxveycr, tells ns that thi.s mi.sunder- 
staiiding was not so much occasioned 
by Cato’s distrust, ns by his neglect of 
him, and by Ins own jealousy of Cani- 
dms: for Munatiu.s xvrote memoirs of 
Cato xHnch 1 hraseas has chieny fol¬ 
lowed. He (ells us, that he xxas amongst 
the last that arrived at Cyprus, and by 
that means lonml nothing but the 
luse of the lodgings; that he went to 
^ato s apartments, and was refused ad- 
millanre, beeaiise Cato was privately 
concerting something with Canidius: 
and that xxhen he modestly complained 
ol this conduct, he received u severe 
answer from Cato; who observed, with 
I neopliRistus, tlint too much love waa 
ireqiienUy the occasion of hatred: and 
that he, because of the strength of hia 
attachment to him, was angry at the 
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inaMeiition. He tohl hiiiK at 
Hie satiie time, tlut he iriaile use of 
ns a necessary ai'ent, niicl hr- 
rau:><‘ he inut more conlutvnce iii iiim 
than in the rest, having louint Inin In'- 
iie.st, though lie had been there fnan 
die first, and had op|iortuinties of beni:; 
'ilheruise. riiis r<m\ir>ntu)n »hich 
he had in private uitli (’ato, the lattt r, 
he informs ns, related to ('nnidiii>; 
and when tins came to his kno>\led;;e, 
he wotihl neither atteinl at Cato’s en¬ 
tertainments, nor. tlioni;h called upon, 
assist at his coimcils. Cato threateian;' 
to punish liiin for disobedience, and, as 
Ls visual, to take n pledge Irom liim ;* 
ISliinntius paid no reganl to it, but 
sailed for Koine, and long retained his 
re.sentinent. Upon Cato’s return, by 
means of Marcia, who at that time 
lived with her Inisband, lie and Mnnu- 
tins vvtTe both invited to sup with Har- 
ca. Cato, who came in after the rest 
of the r<impan) had taken (heir places, 
asked where he shouhl take his lilacs? 
Jiarca answered, where he pleased, 
^ d hen,’’ said he. “ 1 will take tiiy place 
bv Munatius.^ He therefore took his 
place next him, but lie showed biui no 
other marks of friendship during sup- 
per; afterwards, however, at the re- 
ijiiest of Marcia, Cato wrote to him, 
that he shovild be ghul to see him. He 
therefore waited on him at his own 
house, and being entertained by Mar¬ 
cia till the rest of the morning visitors 
were gone, Cato came in and em¬ 
braced him witli great kintlness. We 
have ilwelt upon these little circumstan¬ 
ces (In* longer, as, in nnr opinion, they 
contribute, no less than more public 
and important actions, towards the 
clear delineation of manners and cha¬ 
racters* 

Cato in Uis expedition had acquired 
near seven tbovisand talents of silver, 
and being under some amirehensions 
on account of the length of liis voyage, 
he provided a number of vessels that 
would hold two talents and five hun¬ 
dred drachmas a piece* To each of 
these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
which was fastened a large piece of 

* When a magistrate refused a suminons 
to the senate or public council, the penalty 
was to Ukc some piece of furniture out of hu 
bouse, and to keep it till he should attend* 
This they called pt^ora capetr. 


enrk, tli.^t if (uiN ini'^fdrtniir slioiild 

liHpp<'U In tlir sliip liMt < oiUa)iit*<{ 
tluMM. tin •.e Ik^ns iniL'Iit in:<rk tin* spnt 
wluTc tlii N la\ , I li«« ulml.- 1 
howovir. o\i'e\)i a v«*r\ litilr, wns rou- 
Vcveil uitli saf* fv. ^ *■{ Ins l\>o hi oks 
of accoullt^. wliu U Im* k< pt vcr\ ju cm 
rate. Wen* boih : out* |»^ k 

w ith h iS ln'«*rn«ui l^iiilafL^N rij<. uw- I the 
<illit^r by (iro at : lor l!u» 

sailors, nii acroiuit ot* the nf 

thf wcallitT, kt |il tin s in lli< u nt^ by 
flight, ami thus the ini>fortnn<' hap- 
iieiu d. I hi> tronhh'ii Cato. lln>u:^h 
Ptolemy’s Servants, w liom h** had 
hnnighl tiver with him, were suHu iei.t 
vouchers of his comhu t against < ri - 
mies ami infonners ; tor he dnl not 
inteiul these acniints ine*rely as a pr«H»t 
ol Ills honesty, hut to reeornmemi the 
^atne kiml ol arenniry and iruhi.strv te 
others. 

As soon as Ins arrival with the lleet 
was notilied in Koine, the niagislrnU s. 
the nricsts, the whole senate, and niul- 
titiules ol the people went tiown to the 
river to meet him, and covered both 
its banks, so that hi.s reception was 
something like a triumph. Vet there 
was an ill limed haughtiness in his con¬ 
duct; lor, though the consuls and prae¬ 
tors came to wait upon him, he did not 
60 much as attempt to make the shore 
where they were, hut rowed ca^eles^ly 
along in a royal six-onred gallev. ami 
did not land till he came into port vvirh 
liis whole lh*et. ddie jieojih*, however. 
Were struck with admiration at the vast 
cjuantily of money that was carried 
along (he streets, and the senate, in 
full assembly, bestowed the highest 
encomiums upon him, and voted him 
a practorship extraordinary,f and the 
right of attending at the public shows 
in a pmriexta, or pur|)le-hordered 
gown ; but the.se honours be thought 

C roper to decline. At the same time 
c petitioned that they would grant his 
freedom to Nicias, an oflicer of Ptole¬ 
my’s, in favour of whose diligence and 
fidelity he ^ave his own testimony 
Philip, the lather of Marcia, was con¬ 
sul at that time, and his colleague res¬ 
pected Cato no less for his virtue than 

^ Cato was then but thirtj-cight yearn ot 
age, and consequently too young to beprette 
in the ordinary way, in which a person coi W 
oot enter o tnat office till kc was forty* 
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l*l(i!i|) for liis alliance, so tliat 

li«‘liiMl ill some measure tlie nljolecon- 
siil.i.r in liis liari'is. When 

C K-ero reiiini'Ml from that exile (o which 
he ha<i been .'icnleiiced bv Ciodiiis. his 
inliinMice was consnlerable, and he 
scrii|il( «l not, in the absence ofClodius, 
h> pull down and destroy the tribiinilial 
edicts \yliich the latter liad put up in 
the Capitol. Upi'ii tliis tlie senate was 
assembled, and Cicero, upon (he accu¬ 
sation of Clodhis, made his defence, by 
alle^inff, that Clodins had not been le¬ 
gally airpointed (ril)nne, and that, of 
course, even’ act of Ids office was null 
and void. Cato interrupted him, and 
saitl, “'1 hat he was irulced sensible 
Iiat the whole administration of Clo- 
diiis Iia<l berm wirkerl and absurd ; but 
that it every art of his olHce were to be 
annulled, all that he bad done in Cypnis 
"onid stand for imthitrg, because his 
commission, issuing from a tribune not 
legally appointed, could not be valid; 
that Clodins, (liougli he was of a patri¬ 
cian tamily, liad not been chosen tri¬ 
bune contrary to law, because he had 
previously heen enrolled in the or<ler 
of plebeians by an act passed for that 
purpose ; but that, if he had acted iin- 
•usliy in his ofiice, lie was liahle to per¬ 
sonal impeachnienLs, while at the same 
time the oflice itself relained its proper 
force and authority.” This occasioned 
a quarrel for some time between Cicero 
and Cato, but aftenvards tliev were 
reconciled. 

Czesar, upon liis return out of Gaul, 
was met by Pompey and Crassus, and 
it was agreed that the two last should 
^ain stand for the consulship, that 
Ca;sar should retain his government five 
years longer, and that the be.st pro¬ 
vinces. revenues, and troops should be 
secured to themselves. This was no¬ 
thing less than a division of empire, and 

a plot against the liberties of (he cotn- 
inonwealth. This dangerous junction 
deterred niany men of distinguished 
nink and integrity from their design of 
olfiriiig themselves candidates for (he 
consulship. Cato, however, prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who married his 
sister, not to give up the point, nor to 
resign hi- pretensions; for that the con¬ 
test \vas nut then for tlie consulship, 
but lor the liberties of Koine. The sober 
part o) the citizens agreed loo, that the 
caoKuIar power should not be sulfered 


to grow so enormous by the union of 
Crassus and Pompey; but that at sdl 
e>en^ they were to be separated, ami 
Domitius encouraged and supported in 
the competition. They assured him, at 
the same lime, tlmt he woula have the 
voices of many of the people who were 
at present only silent tlirough fear. 
Pompey s party, apprehensive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as he went 
before day by torchlight into the Campus 
MarUus. 'I he torclibearer was killed 
at the first stroke, the rest were wound 
ed tnd fled, Cato and Domitius alone 
excepted ; lor Cato, though he had re¬ 
ceived a wound in the arm, still kept 
Domitius on the spot, and conjured 
him not to desert the cause of liberty 
while he had life, but to oppose to the 
utmost those enemies of tlieir country, 
who showed what use they intended 
to make of that power which they 
sought by such execrable means. 

Domitius, however, unable to stand 
the shock, retired, and Pompey and 
Crassus were elected consuls. Yet 
Cato gave up nothing for lost, but so¬ 
licited a praetorship lor himself, tliat he 
might from ihencci as from a kind of 
fort, militate against tlie consuls, and 
not conteiul with tliem in the capacity 
of n private citizen. The consuLs, ap¬ 
prehensive that the prmtorial power of 
Cato would not be inferior even to the 
consular authority, suddenly assembled 
a small senate, and obtained a decree, 
that those who were elected praetors 
should immediately enter upon tlieir 
olfice,* without waiting the usual 
time to .stand the charge, if any such 
charge should be brought against them, 
of bribery and corruption. By this 
means they brought in their own crea- 
ture.s and depenilents, presided at the 
election, and gave money to the iiopii- 
lace. Vet still the virtue of Cato could 
not totally lose its weight. There were 
still those who had honesty enough to 
be ashamed of selling his interest, and 
wisdom enough to think that it would 
be of service to the state to elect him* 
oven at the public expense. He there¬ 
fore was uoiniuated prictor by the votes 
ot the first-called tribe; but Pompey 
scandalously pretending that he heard 

• was always a time allotted be¬ 

tween nomination nnil possession ; that if any 
undue iucaos bad been made use of in tb« 
canvass they might be discovered 
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it tliiindcr, lirokp tiji tlie a^iArnihly ; for 
It i.s nut cotninuii fur the Rmnans to <)o 
aii\ business if it tliunders. Afteruar<Js, 
bv means of bril>erv, atnl liv (he excln* 
sion of tlie virtuous part of the citiT^ens 
trc>iu the assembly, they procured Va- 
tiriius to be returned praetor instead of 
(’aid. Those electors, it is said, ulio 
voted from such iniquitnns motives, like 
60 many culpritsdmmc<liately nui auny. 
I'o the rest that assemblc<i and express^ 
r<l their indignation, Cato u*as ein|)ow- 
ed by one of the tribunes to address 
himself in a speech; in the course of 
%vhirh he for*-tnld, as if inspin'd by sonic 
ilivineinllnenre, all those evils that then 
threatened the commonwealth ; and 
stirred up the people against Pompey 
andCrassus, ulin, in the consciousness 
ol tlieir guilty intentions, feared the 
control o( tlie pra-torin! power of Cato. 
In his return home lie uas followed by 
a greater iimltitude than all tliat hacl 
been appointed pradors united. 

W' lie'll Cniiis I rt^boriiiis iiiovpd for 
tlie (listrihntioii of tlie consular pro- 
viiircs, and proposed givintf Spain and 
Africa to one ol the consuls, and Syria 
and Iigypl to the other, together with 
tleets and armies, and an unlimited 
power of making war and extending 
dominion, Uic rest of the senate, tliink- 
iiig ofipusition vain, foiborc to speak 
against tlie motion. Cato, however, 
before it was put to the vote, ascended 
the rostniiii in order to speak, but he n-as 
limited to the space of two hours ; and 
when lie had spent this time in repeti¬ 
tions, instructions, and predictions, and 
was proceeding in his discunrsc, the 
lietor took liim down from the rostrum. 
Yet still, when lielow amongst lliepeo- 
)le, he persisted to speak in belialfof 
iberty; and the people readily attend¬ 
ed to him, and joined in his indigna¬ 
tion, till tlic consul’s beadle again laid 
hold ol liiin, and turned him out of tlic 
forum. He attempted, notwitlisland- 
ing, to return to his place, and excited 
the people to assist him; which being 
done more than once, Trebonius, in a 
violent rage, ordered him to prison, 
'rinlher he was followed by the popu¬ 
lace, to whom he ndilresscd himself as 
lie Went, (ill at la.st 'rrebonitis. through 
fear, dismissed him. 'rims Cato was 
rescued lliat ilay. Jiut aflerwaril-s, the 
pcojile being partlyoveranedand partly 
corrupted, the cunsular iiarty prevent- 


cil \(iiulius, one of tin- tribunes, by 
lorci- ol arms. Irom coming out of the 
.sciiaic-housc into the assembly, wound, 
ed iii.itij . killed -some, and thrust <’ato, 
who said it thundered, out uf the fa- 
rum; so that the law wa.s passed by 
compulsion. 1 Ins rendi-red Poinpey 
so obnoxious (liat ibe peojilc 'ver«‘ going 
to pull doun bis st.*(ues, hut \mt<- |iri-. 
vented by Cato. .Mtt nvards. wh n the 
law was propo.sed lor the allotin. i.t of 
Caesar's provinces, Cato, ail'ln''>iiig 
himself particularly to Poiii]u-v. ti.jcl 
liira, with great conlidence. he del not 
then consider (hat he was taking <^e^.tr 
upon his .simulders; hut when he b**. 
gan to litui his weight, and could m i- 
ther support it nor shake him oil', tliey 
would both fail together, and crush the 
commonwealth in their fall; and then 
he should find, too late, that the comi- 
sel.s of Cato were no less salutary for 
himself than iutrinsically just. ’ \ et 
Pornpey, though he often heard these 
things, in (he conlidence of his fortune 
mid liis power, despised them, and 
feared no reverse from the part of 
Caisar. 

Cato was the following j-enr appoint¬ 
ed prajtor, but he can hardly be .said 
to have contributed so much to the rlig. 
nily of that high oilice by the rectitmTe 
of his conduct, as to have derogated 
from it by the tneanuc&s of his dress; 
for he would often go to (he pra torial 
bench wUhout his robe or Ins .shoes, 
and sit in judgment, even in capital 
cases, on some of (he first personages 
ill Rome. Some will have it, (hat he 
passed sentence when he had ilraiik 
after dinner, but (hat is not (me. He was 
resolved to extirpate (hat extreme cor¬ 
ruption which then prevailed amongst 
the people in elections of every kind ; 
and, in order to cflect (his, he moved 
(hat a law should be passed in the se¬ 
nate, for every candidate, though no 
infomiation should be laid, to declare 
upon oath in what manner lie obtained 
his election. This gave ollence (o the 
candidates and to the more mercciiiirv 
part of the people ; so that ns Ctilo >\iis 
going in the inoriiing to (he tribnual, 
he was so much insulted and pelted 
with stones by the mob, that the uhule 
court fieri, and he with dillicuUy cs 
caped into iJie rostriini. '1 here he 
stood, and his firm and steady aspect 
soon hushed tiie clamours undJisordera 
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of the pnjxilijre ; so that ulicii he spoke 
upon tlic siihjiTt he was hoard witlj a 
UPiM-ra! sih iice.* The senate publicly 
testilied ih.-ir approltation of lus con¬ 
duct; but he answered, that no coni- 
plimenr cotdd be paid to them at least 
for deserting the praMor, and declining 
to assist him when in manifest danger. 
This nioiisurc distressed the candidates 
conshlorablv; for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of giving liribes, and, 
on the other, they wer? apprehensive 
ot losing tlieir election if it should be 
done by their 0 )ij)\)npnfs. 'I'hey thought 
it best, therefore, jointly to deposit live 
hundred sesterlia eaeli,t then to can- 
vass in a fair and legal manner, and if 
any one slioiild be convicted of briberv, 
he should forfeit his deposit. Cato 
was appointed guarantee of this agree¬ 
ment, and the money was to be loilgcd 
in ins hand ; but for tliis lie accepted 
of suretjes. \\ hen the day of election 
came, (. ito stood next to the tribune 
who prcsidocl. and, as he examined the 
votes, one of the depositing candidates 
appeared to have made use of some 
fniml. I le therefore ordered him to pay 
the mom V to the rest. Jhit after coin- 
plimenliiig the integrity of Cato, lliev 
reiintted the line, and said that tlie 


guilt was a suflieieiit nunislnnent. Cato, 
houever. rendered himself obnoxious 
to many by tiiis conduct, who seemed 
cksnleased that he affected botli the le¬ 
gislative and judicial powers. Indeed, 
there i.s hardly any authority so much 
exposed to envy as the falter, and 

• This circumstance in Cato’s life affords 
a goon comment on the following passage in 
Virgil, and at the same time the laboured 
dignity and weight of that verse, 

—Pietntc gravem cl mcritia si forte virum 
quem, 

conveys a very strong and just idea of Cato. 

Ac vchiti magno in populo cum sape 
coorta cst 

Seditio, sa!vitquc animis ignobile vulgusj 

Jomquc faces et saxa volant; furor arma 
ininistrat, 

Turn, pictate gravem ct mcritis si forte vi- 
ruin quem 

CoDspcxcrc, silent, arrectisgne auribus ad. 
Mant: 

lUc legii dictis animos, el Pcctora mulcct 

I'lBO. iEn. 1, 

♦ Cicero speaks of this agreement In one 
oI b'a epistles to Aiticus. 


hardly nny virtue so obnoxious as that 
ol justice, o>fing to the |iopiil:ir weight 
and inlhicnce that it jiIu.ins carries 
along with it; fur though he who ad¬ 
ministers jiistii e in a >irtuous manner 
mat not lx- respocU d as a man of va- 
lour, nor admired ns a man of parts, 
yet his iniegrily is al«a^.s iirodnctive 
of love and conlidetice. Valour pro- 
(hiccs tear, and parts create su.>pjcian ; 
they are distim lions, inorooxer. which 
are rather given than acquired. One 
arises iroin a natural acuteness, the 
other from a natural lirmiiess of mind. 
Houeter, as justice i.s a virtue soea.sily 
jiracticable and obtainable, the opposite 
proportionably odious. 

Ihus Cato became obnoxious to the 
chiefs ot Rome in general; but Pom- 
pej’ in particular, whose glorv was to 
rise out t»f the ruins of hts power, la¬ 
boured with unwearied assiduity to 
procure impeachments against ’him. 

J be incendiary Clodins, who had again 
nitered the list.s of Pompey, accusetl 
Cato of einbe/zling a quantity of the 
C-ypnai) treasure, and of raising an op¬ 
position to l*oiiipey, because the latter 
had rcliiseil to accejit of his daughter 
ui marriage. Cato, on the other hand, 
mainlaiiicil, that though lie was not so 
miirli as supplied with a horse or a .sol¬ 
dier, by tile governmeiif, vet he had 
brought more Irca.sure to the common¬ 
wealth from C\ prus, than Pompev had 
done from .so many wars and triiunphs 
over the harassed world. He asserted 
that he never even wished for tlie alli¬ 
ance ol Ponipey, not because he thought 
him unworthy, but becau.se of the dif- 
fereiice of their political principles. 

, For my own part,” said he, “I re- 
jected the province offered me as an 
appendage to my pnetorship ; but for 
1 ompey. he arrogated some pixiviitces 
to himself, and some he bestowed on 
his Iriends : nay, he has now, without 
even soliciting your consent, accoiii 
modated Ca-sar in Gaul with six thou¬ 
sand soldiers. Such forces, nnna- 

are now, it seems, 
at the dispowl of private men; and 
Jrompey retains the title of comman¬ 
der and general, while he delegates to 

others the iegiuns aiul the provincea: 
and continues within the walls to pre¬ 
side at elections^ tlie arbiter ol* the moh, 
and the labricator of sf tion From 
this conduct bis principi are ubvioiia 
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He Ijolds it but one stei> fruin anar<.liy 
to abso nfe power."* f {,„s C'ato main, 
tairifd his partji against Pomp, y. 

-Marcus Fasoiiiiis was (li,- intimale 
friend ami imitator of Cato, as Aindlo. 
donis 1 halereiist is sai,l to liave liecn 
ol Jiocrates, who «as tran.xporfed uitii 
ms discourses even to madness or in¬ 
toxication. 1 his Favoniiis .sioo,| for 
olhce ol a-dilc, and aj.pareiillv lost 
It; Imt Cato, upon evamining the votes, 
and liiiding ti.eni all to be written in 
Uie same hand, appealed against the 
Inmd, and die tribunes set aside the 
^lecUori. Favonius. therefore, was 
electeil, ami m the discharge of the se- 
yerul olTice.s of his magistracy he had 
the iwsistaiice of Cato, particularly in 
tlie theatrical eiiterLiiiunenLs that were 
given to the people. In these Cato 
gave anotherspecirnen of his economy ; 

lor he did not allow the players and 

Jmisieians crowns of gold, but of wild 
oli>e, such as they use in the Olympic 
games. Instead of expensive presents, 
he gave the Greeks beets and lettuces, 
dnd radishes and parsley ; and the Ro- 
mans he presented with jugs of wine, 
pork, figs, cucumbers, and faggots of 
»-ood. tjome ridiculetl the iiieanness 
oi his presents, while others were de- 
Jiglitcd with this relaxation from the 
usual seventy of his maniiers, and 
ravonius, who appeared only as a 
common person amongst the specta¬ 
tors, aiid had given up the rnanage- 
Jnent of the whole to Cato, declareil 
the same to (he people, and publicly 
ni.plauded ins conduct, exhorting him 
to reivard ment of e>ery kind. Curio, 
the colleague of Favonms, exhibited at 
the same time in the other lliealre a 
very niagiulirent entertainment: but 
ihc people lett him, and were much 
Joore eiitcrUmcd w-ilh seeing Favonius 
act the private citizen, and ^toS'er 
of the ceremonies. Itisprobable.how- 

• This maxim has been verified in almft.. 
every suiic. When ambiUous men aimed at 
absolute power their first measure wm m 
impede the regular movemenu of the consii 
luMonaJ government by throwing nU into coni 
fusion, that they might Mcend to monarchy 

*8 yEncas went to the throne of CsTthwc Id 

tolved in a cIoucL ’ 

+ See PJato s Ph»do, and the bcginnlnir 
•of the Sj/mponum. This ApoUodoms wu 
••uinaiiicd Aianieiu from his passionate en 
Chusia«ui * 


ever, that lit* look this upon him only 
to show thf I,,My tro»ii)!, some and 
evi>cii%i\t- prcpaniiioiis m matter-, of 
m. re amusnm nl. ami that the liene- 
tolema- :<nd good liuiiionr Mutable to 
.Midi occ;isions would li.,\c Intter 
cllect. 

When Scipio, H\ps,tMis. ami .Aliio, 
were candid.ites for tlie coiisiiGhip, 
and. besides llie usual inlamous pr.ic- 
li<-es ol bribery ami corniptiou, ii.,d re¬ 
course to viiileiice. rniird'r, and cimI 
«ar. it was proposed that Fompey 
•should be appointed protector of the 
election. Um Cato ojiposed tliis. and 
said that the latvs should not (lirive 
th-ir .security from Foinpcy, but that 
1 oinpey should owe his to die laws. 

Ilowetcr, when the •onsidar pow«*r 
had been long suspendeil, and Ibe Jo. 
ritm was in some measure besieged by 
three aniiies, Cato, that things niigh't 
not come to the worst, recommended 
to the senate to confer that imwer on 
1 ompry a.s a favour, with which liU 
own iiilluence would otherwise invest 
mm, and by lliat means to iiiuke a less 
evil the remedy for a greater. Riltiilus, 
Utereforc, an agent ol Cato’s, move<i in 
the senate that Fompey slioiihl be cre¬ 
ated sole consul; adding, that his aiU 
mmtstralion wouhl either be of the 
greatest service to the state, or that, at 
least, it the commonwealth must liave 
a master, it would ha%e the salisfaction 
of l>emg under the auspice.s of the ■ 
greatest man in Rome. (Jato, contrary 
lo every one’s expoclalion, seconded 
Ihe molioii, intimating, that any go- 
leriiineiit was prei’erable to anarchy, 
and that Fompey promised fair for a 
constitutional adiiiiiiislratioii, and for 
the presenation of the city. 

. being thus elected consul, 

mvtted Cato to his house in the suburbs. 
He received him tvilh tlie greatest ca¬ 
resses and acknowledgments, and en- 
t^ted him to assist in his administra¬ 
tion, and to preside at his councils. 
Cato answered, that be had neither 
formerly opposed Fompey out of pri¬ 
vate enmity, nor supported him of mte 
out of personal favour; but that tin- 
welfare of the state had been his motive 
III both: that, in private, be would a»* 

sist iiim witli his council whenever he 

should be called upon ; but that, in 
public, he should speak bis sentimeitts, 
wlieiUer they might be in his favour or 
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not; and lie did not fail to do a$ lie had 
told liiii). I'orsooti after, when Pompev 
proposed severe ptuiishmeiiLsand penal¬ 
ties against those who had been guilty 
ot bribery, Cato gave it as his opinion, 
that the })ast should be overlooked, and 
the future only adverted to; for that, 
if he should scrutinize into former of¬ 
fences (d that kind, it would be dinieult 
to say where it would end; and sh»)u!d 
he establish penal laws, tu’ puxt facto, 
it vvouhl be liar<l that those wito weie 
convicted of former olleiices should 
suffer for the bre.'xcli of those laws 
which were then not in being. After¬ 
ward? too, when impeachinents were 
brought against several jiersons of rank, 
and .some of Pompey’s friends amongst 
the rest. Cato, when he observed tliat 
I’ompey favoured the latter, reprover! 
him with great freedom, and urged 
him to the discharge of his rhily. Pom- 
pey liad enacted, that encomiums should 
no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at die bar; and yet, he gave 
m to (he court a written encomium on 
Aluuatius Plancus,'^ when he was upon 
his (rial; but Cato, when he observed 
(his, as he was one of the judges, slop- 
poil Ills ears, and forbade (lie apology 
to be ir-ad. Plancus, upon (his, ob¬ 
jected to Cato's being one of the judges; 
vet he was condemned notwithstanding. 
Indeed Cato gave the criminals in ge- 
ncuil no small perplexity; for they 
were equally afraid of having liim for 
their judge, and of objecting to liim ; 
ius in tlie latter case it was generally 
understood that they were unwilling to 
rely on their innocence, and by the 
same incans were condemned. Nay, 
to object to the judgment of Cato be¬ 
came a common liandle of accusation 
niid reproach. 

Cmsar, at the same time that he was 
proseettting the war in Gaul, was cid- 
tivaling his interest in the city by all 
that friendship and niuniticence could 
effect. Pompey saw this, and waked, 
as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato: yet he rcniaiiud indolent; and 
Cato, who perceived the political neces¬ 
sity of opposing Cmsar, determined 
liimself to stand lor the consulship, that 

* Alunatius I’lancus, who in the Greek is 
mistakenly called Flncus, was then tribune of 
Uie people. He was accused by Cicero, and 
defended by Pompey, but unanimously con- 


he might thereby oblige him eithe. to 
lay down his arms or discover liis de¬ 
signs. Cato’s comiietitors were both 
men of credit; but Siilpiciiis.f who 
was one of them, had himself derived 
great advantages from (he autliority of 
Cato. On this account he was ren- 
sured as tingratcfiil: though Cato was 
not offended ; “ For what wonder,” 
said he, “ is it. .hut what a man es¬ 
teems the greatest Kai)piness he should 
not give un to another?” He piromred 
an act in tlie senate, that no candidate 
should canvass by means of others. 
This exasperated the peojilc, because 
it cut off at once the moans of cultivat¬ 
ing favour, and conveying bribes; and 
thereby remlcred the lower order of 
citizens poor and insignificant, it was 
in some measure owing to this act that 
he lost the consulship; for he consulted 
his dignity too much to canvass in a 
popular manner himself, and his Iriends 
could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in this case, is for some 
time attended with shame and sorrow 
both to the candidale and liis friciKls; 
but Ci'to ^\as .so little alVoctcMl by it that 
ho aiiointeil himself to plav at ball, 
and walked as usual after dinner with 
his liieiHls in the forum, witlioiil liis 
shoes or his tunic. Cicero, sensilile 
how much Rome wan(e»l such a consul, 
at once blamed his indolence, with re¬ 
gard to courting the people on this oc¬ 
casion, and his inattention to future 
success; whereas he had tw ire applied 
for the pradorship. Cato answered, 
that Ills ill success in the latter case 
was not owing to the aversion of the 
people, but to the corrupt and cnmjjul- 
sive measures used amongst them ; 
whilst in an application for the consul¬ 
ship no such mca.sures could be used; 
and he was sensible, therefore, that the 
citizens were offended by those man- 
Ders \ybicb it did not become a wise 
man cither to change for tJieir sakes,. 
or by repenting his application, to ex 
po.se himself to the same ill success. 

Cmsar had, at this time, obtained 
many dangerous victories over warlike 
nations; and had fallen upon the Ger¬ 
mans, tliongh at peace with the Ro- 

i* The competitors were M. Claudius Mar- 
nellas, and Scrvlus Sulpiclus Hufus. The 
latter, according to Sion, was chosen for Ins- 
knowledge of the laws, and the former fo#- 
bis cloQuencc. 
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mans and slain tlire** liundn'd thnnsand 
of tiioni. Many of tlie cifi7.ens* 0:1 Inis 
occasion, votcil a ihanksffiv ing ; 

l)at C atn ol a diOcrciit opinion, 

and said, “ llmt Ca*sar siiould be 
pivcn up to the nations lie had injur#d, 
tliat his coinlucf iiji^'ht not hrin" a ciirsc 
upon the city; yet the he sai<l, 

on:;ht to be thanked, notn jtii-;tainhn;r, 
that tile soldiers hail not siiireretJ for 
he madness and wickedness of their 
tterieril, but tliat tliev had in niercv 
spared tlie slate ” Ca'sar, upon ihi^, 
sent letter to the senate full of invee- 
lives against Cato, \\ hen lin y were 
read, i alo rose with trreat calmness, 
and in a .speech, so re^ritlar that it seemed 
jirerneditaled, said, that, uiih rej^ard to 

the letUfra, as they conl«iincd nodiiii^ 
blit a litlle ofC’tesar s biiirooiierv, they 
rie.servcd not to be aoswereil ; an^ 
tln*n, hi) in;* open the whole plan of 
^ ^'ondtu t. mure like a friend 

who knew liis bosom counsels than an 
enemy, lie .showeil the seuale that it 
wa> not the J^nlons or ihe CJauls lliey 
had lo fear, hut Caesar hinisidl, 'Thij 
alarmeil them so niucli, that ('a-sar*« 
Iriends were sorry they hud proilncoil 
tlie letters that occasioned it. NolliinK, 
however, was then resolved upon, 
only it was deboted concerninjc the 
pnipriety of appointing a siicc4*>sor to 
tVsi'r; and when Caesar’s friends rc- 
<jnircd, that, in cn.se thereof, Ponipc) 
tio siioulrl relinquisli his army, and 
/i\e lip his provinces ; ** Now, * <Tied 
^ “ is coining to pass tlie e\eiit 

;hat 1 ioretoid,* It is obvmus, lliat 
Cu'.sar will have recourse lo arms; and 

• But was it not very impolitic in Caio ? 
^V as it Dot a vain ftacrilice to lii^ otnbition of 
propliLcy ? Ca'iuir could rot Jong remain ur>* 
uccjuidotcd with what had passed in the Kc> 
nate ; ar»d Cato'» ob:icrvation on this occasion 
va.s not much more dhcrcct than it would be 
to tell a madman, who had a flambeau in bis 
hand, that he irucndi.il to hum a house. Cato, 
in our opinion, with all his vitiuc contributed 
no Ics.^ to the destruction of the common* 
wealth Uun himself. \Vhcrcfore did 

he idly exasperate that ambitious man, by 
objecting against a public Uianksgiving for 
his vie lories ? There was a prejudice in dial 
part of Cato*s conduct^ which had but the 
sliadow of virtue to support it. Nay, it is 
more than probable, that it was out of spite 
to C'«sar that Cato gave tlie whole consular 
powtnr to Pomney. ft niu^t be remembered 
that Cesar faau dcbauciud Cato*s sister. 


>> 

tiiat Jlic pnurr uiji.-li |,e lias obtained 
b> dcccnini' the )ieop|,>. )„• nil) make 
ti'e ol (<> eiisbne tliKm." no««-ver, 

( i;to Iia<l hilt little inlho lire out of the 
Menali'. lor the p«-oplc «ere bent on 
.'it'i;r.'Mi<li7in<' (\> sar : sinl .v.-ii tlie se¬ 
nate. 'viiilr milViiic'i cl liv tlie ariju- 
iiieiits of C'ato, was afnii.l o| the peo¬ 
ple. 

^\ hen tlie news was l>roiii:h( that 
Ca'sarha*! Inken Ariininiui), .-iml uns 
a<>\ancirti; willi his army townnls Itorne. 
the people in "eiieral. nnd ■ v«-n i*om- 
pe\, cast llieir e-yi s iinon ('ato. as on 
the only perscii who ),,Ti Inreseen flip 
orit'mal ilesi;:ns of Ca-s ir. " Mad ye 
tlieii, sail! tato. ‘‘ alleiMleil (o my 
ciiiinsel.s, yon ijeitiu r now li:ne 

hareil the pt>wer<'l one iir«ii. nor wonhl 
it h:i\ e jieeii in one n,;,ii that \ on shoulil 
have jdariMl sniir hopes." Ponipev an- 
swer«‘ij. tiiat *" ( ato hail iniire*! In-en n 
[letter prophet, hot that he 1 iHil hinisclf 
nr led a more Inendly part/' Cato 
then ndvi.srd the i«;cha*fo to )mt every 
filing into the hands of Pompev ; foV 
file authors of great oilsr iie said, 
knew best bow lu remove them.’’ 
An J^ompev perceived that his forces 
were insiilhcient, ami c\en file few tlin* 
he iia<i by no niran.s liearlv in his 
cause, lit* thonglit proper to leave the 
city, liring ch-ferniined t<* follow 

him, sent his youngeNl sr»n to ]\funa- 
fitis, who w.#H ill the connfry of fhb 
iirntn, and took the chhst idong wilh 
inin. ..\s his iaindy, and |niiiicuhirl> 
his daughters, wanfed a pr<iper super- 
intendanl, he look iMnn-r.i again, N\ho 
was then a nch widow; for Hi^rfensins 
was <lea<l, aiul had Icit fa r lijs '\hn|e 
estate. ^Ihis circunistnnre gave ('ce- 
sar occasion (o roproacli ( ato with his 
avarice, and (n rail him the rncrcrnarj 
hiiNhand. l‘\)r >>hy.*^ said he, ^ did 
he part with her, if he hud occasimi for 
her liimselt? And, if he hud nut occa¬ 
sion for her, whj did lie fake her again? 

^1 he reason is ol)\ioiis. It was fhe 
wealth of Horfetisiiis. He lent the 
young man liis wife, tliat he might 
make her a rich wirlo%T.” Uiil. in an¬ 
swer to this, one need only quote that 
passage of Kuripidcs, 

Call llcrcuIcK a ct#ward t 

For it would l>e equally absurd to re- 
proach Cato with con etousiK\ss as it 
would be to charge Hercules with >vaut \ 
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of courneP- NN liether flip conduct of 
1 ;ito u;;s altogctlicr inii-\c4-)>tionable 
ni this albiir is anofljcr qjieshti’n. How¬ 
ever. as s(i'*i as lie had remarried Mar¬ 
cia. he Rave her the char;;e of liis family 
Hiid followed I\impcy. 

I'mm that fiine, it is said, that he 
aeittier cut his hair nor shaved his 
beard, nor wore a garland ; but was 
noiform in his ilress, as in his angnisli 
tor his country : on oliich side soever 
%iclor> might for awhile declare, he 
changcil not on (hat account his habit. 
Heiiig a|i|)ointed to tlie government 
Sicily, he passed over to Sj racuse ; and 
linding that A.siniiis Pollio wa.s arrived 
nt Messonia with a delachinent from 
the enemy, he sent to him to demand 
the reason ol his coming; but Pollio 
only answered bis question by aiiotbcr, 
nnd demanded of Cato to know the 
cause of those revolutions. W’hen lie 
Vvas informed that Pompey had cvaeii- 
nlod Italy, and «as encani))e<l at i)\rr- 
hachiuni, “How nu.slerioiis," sai.l’he, 
‘‘ are the ways of Providence! When 
Pompey neither acted upon the princi¬ 
ples of wisdom nor of justice, he was 
invincible ; but now that lie would 
save the liberties of his country, his 
good fortune seems to have forsaken 
liim. A.siniiis,'- he said. “ he could 
easily drive out of Sicily ; but as greater 
supplies were at hand, he was unwilling 
to involve the island in vvnr,” lie there¬ 
fore advised the Syracusans to consult 
Iheir safety by joining the stronger 
party ; and .soon after set sail. When 
he came to Pompey, his constant sen¬ 
timents were, that the war should be 
procrastinated in hopes of peace j for 
that if they came to blows, which party 
soever might be successful, the event 
would be decisive against the liberties 
^ the state. He also prevailed on 
Pompey, and (he council of war, that 
neither any city subject to the Romans 
should be sacked, nor any Roman kil- 
led, except in the field of battle. By 
Ibis he gamed great glory, and brought 
over many by his humanity to the inter¬ 
est of Pompey. 

When he went into Asia, forihe pur 
pose of raising men and ships, he took 
with him bis sister Scrvilia, and a little 
boy that she had by Lucullus; for 
Since the death of her husband she had 
i«ved with liim; and this circumstance 
w putting herself imdc** the eyes of 


(.ato; and of following him (lirongh 
the sev ere discipline ol camiis, greatly 
rv;covore<l her reputation; yet Cresar 
did not lail to censure Cato even on her 
account. 

I hough Pompey's ollicors in .Asia 
did not dunk (hat they had mueli need 
of Cato’s assistance; yet he brought 
over die Khoilians to (heir interest: 
and there leayiiig liis sister Servilia and 
her son, he joined Poinpev’s forces, 
which were now on a respectable foot¬ 
ing, both l)y sea and land. It was on 
(his occasion that Pompey discovered 
his final view.s. At iirst, he intended 
to liave given Cato the supreme naval 
command; and he had then no fewer 
tlian live hundred men of war, lieside 
an infinite number of open gallejs and 
tenders. Redecting, Iiowcver, or re 
minded by his friends, (hat Cato’s great 
principle was on all occasioii.s to res¬ 
cue the coinmonwealth from the go¬ 
vernment of an individual; ami that, il 
invested widi .so considerable a power 
himsell, tbe moment Ciesar slioiihl be 
vanquished, he would oblige I*ompcy 
Coo to lay down his arms, am) submit 
to (he laws; he changed his intenlions, 
Ihougli he had already mentioned them 
to Cato, and gave the command of tiie 
fleet to Bibuius. The zeal of Cato, 
however, was not abated by Ibis con¬ 
duct. NN'heii (hey were on (lie eve ol 
battle at Dyrrhacliiuni, Pompey hini- 
sell addressed and encouraged the 
army, and onlered his officers to do the 
same. 'I'lieir addresses, iiotvvitJistaiid- 
ing were coldly received; but when 
Cato rose and spoke, upon (he ptinri- 
pies of philosopliy, concerning liberty, 
virtue, death, and glory; when by bis 
impassioned action, he showed tlint he 
felt what he spoke, and that his elo¬ 
quence took its glowing colours from 
his soul; when he concluded with an 
invocation to tbe gods, as witnesses ot 
their efforts for the preservation of tlieir 
country, tbe plaudits of the army rent 
the skies; and tlie generals marched 
on in full conlidcnce of victory. They 
fought, and were victorious; thoueu 
Cmsar’s good genius availed him of the 
frigid caution and diffidence of Pom¬ 
pey, and rendered the victory incom¬ 
plete ; but these tilings have been men¬ 
tioned in the life of Pompey. Amid 
the general joy that followed this suc¬ 
cess. Cato alone mourned over his 
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«oiiiifr>, nn.l bowailt-.l that fatal aiul 
friKl aiiil)ili«.ii, wliicli tiie tiel«} 

«itli lh»‘ bodies ofeilizeus talUn l)\ the 
hands of each other. W'lien Potnpev, 
m pursuit of Ca;sar, j)roie.‘d,d. to 
Ihessaly, aiul left in Ovrrhaeiiiimi a 
lar^'e quantity of anus and treasure 
•‘ogetluT with some friends and rela¬ 
tions, lie tfuve the wliole in rharu'e to 
Cato, uiih the ciiiiiinainl of liite« n to- 
horU only ; for stid he was afniid of 
bis repiibli«-an principles. If he should 
be uanqiiiNbed, indeed, he knew he 
would b.; faithful to hnn; but if he 
shonld be vietor, he knew, at the same 
time, that he would not permit him t»> 
renp tlie n uartl <ii in ilie 

sweets of absolute j.ower: C..to. how- 

had the satislaelion ol heiiij' at- 

*/•' persons in 

jjyrrii k Iiiiiiik 

After the fatal overthrow at ldiar.-*a- 
lui, t .it») determined in rase of Ihnii- 
|iey s <leafti, to rombict the people un¬ 
der Ins ehartre to Italy, aiid then to 
retire into exile, tar from the cogni/.aiiee 
of the pou.T of (he tj nmf, but if Pom- 
ney survived, be was resolved to keep 
Ills Jiltle forccH together for him. With 
tins design, he (ULssed into Coreyni, 
when* the fleet was stationed; and 
woiiltl there have resigm-d his com- 
inaiiJ to Cicero, because be bad been 
consul and bimsrli only pra'lor. Hut 
Cicero declined it. and .set s;iil for Italy. 

1 oiiipey (be yonnger resented tlii.s «le- 
Icction, and was about to laj sioleiit 
liands on Cicero ami .some others, but 
t/ato prevented bini by privali* expo.s- 

thus .saved the lives both 
of Cicero and the re.st. 

(/Ulo, upon a supposition that Pom- 
pey the Great would make his c-scajic 
into Pgypt or Lybia, prepared to f<il 
iow him, together with his little forte, 
after liaving first given, to such as 
chose it, (he liberty of staying bebimi. 
Ah soon as he had reached the African 
coast, he met with SexItiH, Poinpey’s 
yoiiiiger son, who ncqiiuinted him with 
Uie death ol his father, 'lliia greatly 
afllicted (he little band ; butaa Poropey 
Wus no more, they ununinioiisly re¬ 
solved to have no other leader than 
Cato. Cato, out of cuinpassion to the 
honest men that had pm their confidence 
in him, and because be would not leave 
tJiem destitute in a foreign coiintr)', 
took ujioii iiiifi thecominand. He first 


mad,- f- r (^ r. i,e. and w.ts r» cei\t«l !,? 
the peuplr. ll.nn:,h ll,.-v had before .din'l 
Hieir a-am-,f I. ,(n. mis. Here ho 

nnd. rsim.d ihm Seq,,.,. l',,inpcv\s la- 
(Jier-ni-l..u. ua.s eiilertam. d bv Juha 
niuf that Appms \ wh,,m Ih.m- 

!><•> had gweii flu- gf.\. rninent of 
ri<-a, |ia>l joined (lii-m with hts li irees 
f nto. iherelore. nsoK.d |.. march to 
**.' k'lid, as it was mo\ winl. r. 
He had goi tfigeilier a gnat mam .i-m ,s 
In carry water; ai.<l fMrni>h<d himself 
als-- with cattle and ..(her viitnallm- 
proMsiniis, as uell ns with a iiiimhe" 
<d carnages. He had likewise in his 
(ram some ol the people called \\\Hi * 
who <d>Mate the bad elli-cts of the- liifo 
of M-rpemts. |)y sucking out the poison ; 
anc. deprive the .serjunts themselves of 
j.ieii feroeiiy b> tin ir ehariiis. During 
a contnimd marvh for seven days, lie 
always toremost, though he'made 
Use ol iieiiher horse nor chariot. Kven 
after the miforlnnate battle of iMiar.saha 


. • called from tlnir 

king Psyllus, who>c loiiib was m chc n-gion 
of the fryrtes. Varro cells us, that to try itio 
Icgitiniacry of their cliildren, diry sufler them 
to be bitten by n vcr.onuMi* serjani; and if 
they survive the viound, they conclude iha| 
they arc r,oi spurious. Ciau» Pi-rganura.a 
Mys, there were n jKOj.le of ibis kir.d at 
Paro.Hon the Hellespotu, call.-d Ophicyrum-s 
whoso touch alone wa.s u cure for die bite of « 
seqient. Cebus observes, dial the Psylli suck 
out the poison from the wound, not by any 
Mijvcnor skill or quality, but because they 
have courngo rnough io do it. Some wrilefa 
have u.sserud that the Psylli have an innate, 
quality in their consticulion di.vt is poisonoua 
to serpents ; and that the smell of it ihmwB 
them KUO a pn-fotind sleep. Pliny maintains, 
lhai every man has in himself u natural poison 
for serpents ; and that those creatures would 
shun ihc human saliva, as they would boiliiio 
waters. The fasting saliva, in particular, if 
11 comes within their mouths, kills them inu 
mediately. If, therefore, we may believe, 
that the human saliva is an antidote to th« 
poison ol n serpent, wc shall have no ocrasloD 
to believe, at the same time, that the PsylU 
were tnilowed with any peculiar qualilii-a of 
this kind, but that their success in these 
opcrsliutis arose, os Cclsus says, abc/oeia 
ma eontirmatii. However, they make a con, 
•idenblc trade of it; and wc are assured, tha, 
they have been known to import the African 
serpents into Italy, and other countries, to 
increase their gain. Pliny says, they broughi 
scorpions into Sicily, but they would not nw; 
in uuu island. 
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Ik* afe siltin",* intending it as an addi- 
tn.iial token of monrningj tiiat lie never 
lay doun except to sleep. 

By tlie end of winter lie reached the 
place of liis ilestination in Libya, with 
an ariny of near ten thousand men. 
'I’lie allairs ofScipio and Varus were in 
a bad situation, by reason of tlie misun¬ 
derstanding and distraction wliich pre- 
^ ailed between them, and which led 
tlifin to pay their court with great scr- 
^ili(y to Juba, whose wealth ainl power 
reiulered him inlolendily arrogant. For 
when lie first ga\*,- Cato audience, he 
took his place between Sci|)io and 
Cato. But (’ato took iij) bis chair, and 
removed it to the other siile of Scipio ; 
thus giiing him tlie most honouralile 
place, though he was his enemy, and 
lia<l pubiislietl a libel against him. 
Cato'.s adversaries iiaie not paid proper 
regaril to his spirit on iliis occasion, 
but they have lieen rcaily enough to 
Marne him for putting Pliilostratus in 
tlie middle, when he was walking with 
hill) one day III Sicily, (hougii lie did it 
entirely out of regard to philosophy. 
In tiiis m inner he liiiinliled Julia, who 
had con>id<T«Ml St ipio and \'ariis as 
little more than his lieutenants ; and he 
took care also to reconcile tliein to each 
othm-. 

The whole army then desired him to 
fake the command upon him ; and 
Scipio and Varus readily ottered to re¬ 
sign it: but he said, “ He would not 
transgress (he laws, for the sake of 
which he was waging ivar with the man 
who trarnnled upon them; nor, when 
he was only//ro;//<«ftor, take the com¬ 
mand from a proronaulS’ For Scipio 
had been apiioinied proconsul; and Ins 
name inspired the genenility with hopes 
of success; for they thought a Scipio 
could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being established commander- 
in-chief, to gratify Juba, w’as inclined 
to put all the inhabitants of Utica to 
tlie sword, and to raze the city, as a 
place engaged in the interest of Cmsar. 
But Cato would not sufl'er it: he in¬ 
veighed loudly ill council against that 
design, invoking heaven and earth to 
oppose it, and, with much difficulty, 
rescued tlmt people out of the hands of 

* The consul Varro did the tome after the 
battle of Cannm- It was a ceremony of 
couming. 


cruelty. After which, partly on their 
application, and partly at the request 
of Scipio, he agreed to take the com¬ 
mand of the town, that it might neither 
willingly nor unwillingly fall into the 
liands of Caesar. Indeed, it was a place 
very convenient and advantageous to 
those who were masters of it ; and 
Cato added much to its strength, a.s 
well as convenience ; for he brought 
into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, 
rop.aired tlie walls, erected towers, and 
fortified it with ditches and ramparts. 
Then he armed all the youth of Utica, 
and posted them in the trenches undir 
his eye; as for the rest of the inha¬ 
bitants, he kept tliein close within the 
walls; but, at tlie same time, took 
great care llint they should Ruffer no 
injury of any kind from the Romans ; 
and by the supply of arms, of money, 
and provisions, whicli he sent in great 
quantities to the camp, Utica came to 
be considered as the principal maga¬ 
zine. 

'I'lie advice he had before given to 
Pompey, he now gave to Scipio, “ Not 
to risk a battle with an able and expe¬ 
rienced warrior, but to tiie advan¬ 
tage of lime, wliicli most efioctnally 
blasts the growth of tyranny.” Scipio, 
however, in his rasliness, despised lliesc 
counsels, and once even scrupled not 
In reproach Cato with cowardice ; n.sk- 
ing, *• Whether he could not be satis- 
lied with sitting still himself within the 
walls and bars, unless he hindered 
otlicrs from taking bolder measures 
upon occasion.” Cato wrote back, 

'I’hat he was ready to cross over into 
Italy with the horse and foot which he 
had brought into Africa, and, by bring¬ 
ing Caisar upon himself, to draw him 
IVom his design against Scipio.” But 
Scipio only haiculed the proposal; and 
it was plain that Cato now repented his 
giving up to him the command, since 
he saw that Scipio would take no ra¬ 
tional scheme tor the conduct of the 
war; and that, if he should, beyond 
all expectation, succeed, he would be¬ 
have with no kind of moderation to the 
citizens.—It was tlierefore Cato's judg¬ 
ment, and he often declared it to hu 
friends, Tliat, by reason of the inoa^ 
pacitv and rashness of the generals, he 
could hope no good end of the war; 
and that, even if victory should declare 
for them, and Ciesar be destroyed, for 
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ois pari, he uouhl not Hlny at Homo, 
but lly from ihe cnu'Uy aiul inliumaiiity 
ofScipio, wlio airrady thren out inso- 
lont inooaces a^aiust many of the 
Homans.^ 

TIk' tlini:; came to pass s<ioiior than 
he exported. About inMlni^lit a person 
arrived from the arm>, niiemo lie had 
been tliree <ia>s in comiiij^. uilli liens 
that n ^'reat hat lie liad been at 

XluLSpns; that all V as lost; that C<csar 
^as master of both the canifis; and 
that Scipio and Juba neri* llrd nitha 
lew troops, u liirh liad escape<l tin 
general slangbter. 

On the receipt of surh tidiii*;s, tin* 
pe(jple of L'tita, as tnigiil bee\|>o''tid 
afnidst the apprehensious of lu^ht ^iid 
war. uort' m (lie utmost distiaction, 
;um 1 couhl s<aree keep llnnnx'hes 
the ualls. Hut C'ato making his 
appiMranre among the crtizeiis. who 
were nnitiitig up and down (he streets 
W'iili great lonltision and clatiiour, en- 
corrrage<i (In ni in the best inaiiin r he 
c^iuld. reim>\e tlie \ lolence <»f ter¬ 

ror and astojiishmeiil, he told them tlie 
Cisc iniglit not be so l>aci as it uas re- 
rescnte<h tlie inisfortune being proba- 
ly exaggerate!! by report; and thus 
he calmed the present tiitniiU. As soon 
as i( was ligiit« lie siiinmoued to the 
temple of Jupiter the three hundred 
whom he made use of a.s a cotineil. 
Xi]e.>e were the Romans who (ratlickcd 
tiiere in tnercliancli/e aii<l excliunge of 
money; anti to them he addet) all the 
itenators, and (heir sons. W'liih* lliey 
Were ii-ssemhling, he entered the house 
with great composure and firmness of 
look, as if lUithing extraordinars had 
liapptMicd; anti read n bimk wlindi he 
had in his hand. 'I'liis containeil an 
account of tlic stores^ the corn, the 
arms, and oUicr im))lements of war, 
and the musters* 

W hen they were met, lie opened the 
nmltc'r with ^Commending the Ihrec 
hundred, fur the extraordinary alacrity 
and lidelily they had shown in serving 
the public cause with Uieir nurses, their 
>ersons, and their counsels; otid ex- 
lorting them not to entertain diflereiit 
views, or to endeavour to save them¬ 
selves by flight; for,” continued be, 
^^if you keep in a body, Ca^^a^ will 
not bold you in sucli contempt, if you 
continue the war; and you will be 
fnorc likely to he spared, if you have 


rtM'ourse to Sfd>nu>>iiiMi. I dc<ir<* yor 
^vitl cniixnh*r l}iO }i<unt tlioroughly. and 
what ris<»luti<in >ur\cr yon ma> take, 
1 will not l>laTo<^ yoM, If yon arc in¬ 
clined to go NNjtli the stream of fortune, 
I shall impute tin* cliaiigr to tho neces¬ 
sity cif (h** times. If )on hear up 
against (In-jr thrcatfoiug aspor(. and 
roiitimic to hue tkingi'f m (he lausc of 
Hb<rl\, 1 will be \ our (ellow-sohli.T, 
as wril as captain, till our countrs lia, 
CNpcririiced (he las( issues ol' her (ate: 
4iur Country, wliieli is no( in I (no, or 
Adr\ nietdnn. I)iil Honu^; ami she. in 
her >ast resources, has often roco\i'ri'<l 
herself from greater falls than this. 
Many resources v.e ccrlainl) ha>e at 
iresent; and the prim ijial is, that we 
ia\e to Contend with a man wh<isc oc¬ 
casions oblige bmi t«) atti nd to various 
objects, Spain is gone <iver io >onng 
Pompey, and Homo, ns yet unacens- 
tonied to the yoke* is ready to spurn if 
from her, and In rise on any prospect 
of change. Nor is danger to be de- 
clitied. In this you may take yoni 
ciieinj for a pattern, wlio is prodigal of 
his blood in the most iiiicputoiis cause; 
whereas, if you succcimJ, you will live 
extremely happy ; if you inisciirrv, flic 
uncertainlies of war will he terminated 
with a glorious death. However, dc 
liberate niiiong > ourselves as to the 
steps you shouhf take, first entr<*ating 
heaven to prosper >our Jetenniiiatioiis, 
jri a manner worthy the courage and 
v.ral you have alrcarly .shmvn." 

'riiis .speech ot ('atuN inspired some 
with cojitidem-c, and even withlu*pe; 
and tlie go ucndifv were so much atleet* 
cd with lii.s mlrep]<h his generous, and 
humane inrii of mind, ttint they almost 
forgot flieir present danger; and look¬ 
ing upon him as the 011I3' general (hat 
waK invincible, ami superior to all for- 
liine, 'I'hey desired him to make 
what use he thought proper of theit 
fortunes and (heir arms; for that it w^as 
l)elt(*r to die under his banner than to 
save (heir lives at the expense of bc- 
tniying so much virtue.*’ One of 
(he council observed the expedience 
of a decree for enfraiicliising tho 
slaves, and many commended the mo¬ 
tion : Cato, however, said He w ould 
not do that, because it w as neither just 
nor lawful ; but such as their masters 
would voluntarily discharge, be would 
receive, provided they were of proper 
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p-S'' fo I)pm rtmis.*' riiis many pro- 
(o do ; and Cato «iilidrp\v, aftt-r 
liaviiiff ordered lists to be made out of 
all liiat .should olVer. 

A little after this, letters were brought 
him from Juba and Scipto. Juba, who 
rU \\'ifh <i small corps, conccahMl in tlie 
niouulains, desired to know Cato'.s in¬ 
tentions; proposing to wait for him if 
la* left Utica, or to assist him if lie chose 
to .>taml a siege. Scipio also lay at an. 
clior uiidera promontory near Utica, cx- 
l>(*cting an ajiswer on tlie same account. 

Cato thought it a(Kisal)Ie to keep 
the ine.ssenger till he should know the 
tiiial d> termiiiatioti of the three hiin- 
dicil. All of the jiatririan order with 
great readiness enfranchised and armed 
their sl.ives; but a.s for (he three hiin- 
<lrj'd. who <lealt in frallic and loans (»f 
money at hi;;li interest, and whose 
slaves were a considerable part of their 
tiirliiiie. (he im|)ressinn which Cato's 
speech hail made npon (hem did not 
la.st long. As some bodies easily re¬ 
ceive beat, and as easily grow cold 
again when the tire is removed, so the 
sight ol Cato warmed and liberalised 
these Imilers; but when they came to 
coiisiiler (he iiiatter among themselves, 
the ilread of Ca*sar soon jml to flight 
their reverence for Cato, and for virtue; 
for thus they talked—'• What are we, 
and v\hat is (he man whoso orders we 
refuse to receive? Is it not Cicsar, 
into whose hajids the whole power of 
the Roman empire is fallen ? And 
surely none of us is a Scipio, a Poni- 
l)cy. or a Cato. Shall we, at a time 
when their fears make all men enter¬ 
tain sentiments beneath (heir ilignity_ 

shall we, in Utica, light for the liberty 
of Rome, witli a man against whoin 
Cato and Pompey the Great durst not 
make a stand in Italy? Shall we on 
inineJiise our slaves to oppose Ccesar, 
who iiave no more liberty ourselves 
than that coixjiicror is pleased to leave 
iis? Ah! wretches that we ore! Let 
us at last know ourselves, and send 
ileputies to intercede with him for 
mercy.” This was the language of the 
most moderate among (he three liiin- 
dred; but (he greatest part of them 
lay m wait for the patricians, thinking, 
il they could seize upon them, they 
s^f uy inore easily make their peace 
WithCtesar. Cato suspected the change 
but made no remonstrance against it; 


he only wrote to Scipio and Juba t« 
kecj) at a distance troni Utica, berauso 
the three hundred were not to be de- 
lieiuleil uf)on. 

In the meantime a considerable body 
of cavalry, who had escaped out ol 
tlie battle, approached Utica, and de. 
spatched three men to Cato, (lioiigh 
they cnnld come to no iinaiiimoii.s resCK 
lution; for some were for joining Juba, 
.some Cato, and others were afraid 
to enter Utica. ^I'his arrnunt being 
brought to Cato, he ordered Marcus 
Rnbriiis to attend to the busines.s of the 
three hundred, and rpiietlv take down 
the names of such as oflTere'd to set free 
their .slaves, without pretending to use 
the least compulsion. 'I'licn he went 
out of (lie town, taking the senators 
with him, to a conference with the 
principal oflicers of the cavalry. He 
entreated their oflicers not to abandon 
so many Roman senators; nor to choose 
Juba rather than Cato, for their gene¬ 
ral, but to join and mutually contribute 
to each other's safety, by entering the 
city, which was impregnable in point 
of strength, and liad provisions and 
every thing necessary for defence (or 
nianv ye.ws. 'I’lic senators seconded 
(his application with prayers and tears. 

1 he oflicers went to consult (he troops 
under (heir command; and Cato, with 
the senators, sat down upon one of the 
mounds to wail their answer. 

At (hat moment Rubriiis came up 
in great fury, invcigliing against the 
three hundred, who, lie said, behaved 
in a very disorderly manner, and were 
rai.sing commotions in (he city. Upon 
tills, mnny^ of the senators thought 
their condition desperate and gave into 
the utmo.st expressions of grief; bui. 
Cato endeavoured to encourage them* 
and retpicsfed tlie three hundred to 
have patience. 

Nor was tliere any thing moderate in 
the projiosals of the cavalry. The 
answer from them was, “ I hat they 
had no desire to be in the pay of Juba ; 
nor did they fear Ci«sar while they 
should have Cato for their general; 
but to be shut up with Uticaus, Phoe¬ 
nicians, who would change with the 
wind, was a circumstance which they 
could not beai to think of for,” said 
they, “ if they are quiet now, yet when 
Caesar arrives, they will betr^us and 
conspire our deslruotioii. V^oever. 
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thenH'orr, desires ns to ranine uiulrr lus 
banners tlierw must first evpel the Uti- 
cans, nr jnit tliem to the snnrd, and 
tlien c;ill ns into a place clear of enc* 
mics and barbarians.’^ d jn se projio* 
«nls appeared to Cato cxtreinelj barba- 
r<ius ant! sn\aKe; bo\>evt'r, he mildlv 
answered, “'flial be \>oiili> tilk %urli 
the three hundred abotil them.*’ d'hen 
etiteriii^ the city a^aiti, lie applied to 
tiiat set fif nien> now no longer, 

out of reference to liini, dissembled or 
palliated tln*ir rlesi;rn'>, 1 bey o|>enly 
ex^>res^ed lie ir i eseninu nt, that 411 ly 
citizens should prediinie to h ad them 
ai^ainst C'a^sar, with wlioin ;iU contest 
was beyond tlieir pouer and tlieir hop(*s» 
Nay, some ^vcnt so far a.s to say, l lial 
tin* senators oii^lit to bo detained in the 
ln\Mi (ill (’jesar came.** Cato let this 
)a.ss as if he heard it not ; and, indeed, 
le was a little deaf. 

Jbtt hein^^ infiirined that (he cavalry 
wen* rnarchinj: oil*, he was a (raid that 
tile three htindred won hi take some des¬ 
perate ste|) with re.spect to (he senators, 
and lie therefore went in pnrMiit of 
tliciii with his friends. As he found 
tliey were got under march, he rode 
after them. It was with pletunre they 
saw him a|>|)roach ; and they exhorted 
hitii to go witii them, and save his litr 
with iheirn. On this occasion, it is said, 
that Cato Hhed tears, while he interced¬ 
ed with extended liands in behalf of 
the senators. He cwcii tunieil the 
heads of some of tlieir horses, and laid 
hold of their armour, till he prevailed 
with (hem to stay, at le<Ls(, that day. to 
secure the retreat of the senators. 

\^ hen he came hack with them,and 
)ia:i committed (iic charge ot (he gates 
to some, and the citadel to others, (he 
three hundred were under groat appre^ 
hcnsioiis of being punished for tlieir 
inconstancy, and sent to beg of Cato, 
by all means, to come and i^ieak to 
Uiem ; but the senators would not siiHer 
him to go. Hiey said thev would never 
let (heir giiaribun and deliverer come 
into the hands of such pcrlidious and 
traitorous men. It was now, indeed, 
tliat Cato’s virtue appeared to all ranks 
of men in Utica in the clearest light, 
and cofiiniaiidcd the highest love uiid 
adimraljoii. Nothing could be more 
evident than that (be most perfect in* 
tegrily was the guide of bis actions. 
He h^<d long reB6ived to put hu cud to 


his btimr. <‘ind \tt he submilted to in 
e\pp^>ible labours, cares, and cor> 
for others; dial, after he had se. 
cured their lives, he iioght relinquish 
Ids r>w'ii; for his )ut( iiti(in> in that ro* 
Sped were obvious enough, though Iio 
endeavoured to com cal tiu m. 

dlicrefore. alb r having satisfied the 
senators ns wi ll as he could, lie wtuit 
alone to wait upon the tlirct* hundred, 
“ d liey thaokc<i him for the iavour, 
and eiitrealt d liiin to trust them and 
make use of their service^ ; hut a.s fht y 
were not Cains, nor ha<l Cato*s dignity 
ol luitid, tliOY Imped he wntdd pity llieir 
weakness. 'riiey l'>ld liiin tliev 1 i;m1 
resolved to soml (h'|)nties to Ca'sar, le 
intercede first and princijudly for ('ato 
If that rec|ne^t should not be gnuited, 
they would bavt^ no obligation to him 
for aiiv favour to ibemselves; but as 
long as they iiad breath, woubl tight 
for Cato.” t'nto nuule Ins acknowledge 
inents Ibr tlnir regard, and advised 
(hem to send imniediatcly to iiitereode 
for iheinselves. ** For mo,” said he, 
^ intercede not. It is for the coiupiered 
to turn supplicants, ami for (hose who 
have done an iigury (u beg pardon, 
For my part. I have been uncompiered 
(lirough life, and superior iti (he thing 
I to be ; bir in justice and ho¬ 

nour 1 Hill Caesar’s superior. Caesar is 
(he vanquished, the lalleii man, being 
now clearly convicted of (hose designs 
against his country which he had long 
denied.” 

After he bad thus sfioken li> (he 
three hundred, lie left llioni ; and be* 
itig informed, (bat Ctesar was already 
on his uiurcii to Flica, ‘‘•Slriiiige!” said 
lie. ** it seems he takes us for men.” 
lie tiien went to the senators, and de¬ 
sired tliem to hasten (heir flight while 
(he cavalry remained. He likewise shut 
all the gates, except fimt which leads 
to (he sea; aivpointed ships for (hose 
>vlio were to (lepart; provi<lod for good 
order in the town ; redressed griev¬ 
ances ; composed disturbances, and 
furnislied all who wanted with the ne¬ 
cessary provisions for Uie voyage. 
About this time Marcus Ocluvius* ap- 
proachecl (lie place w ith (w o legions, 
and. Hs soon us he had eiicainpeil, sent 
to uesire Cato to settle with him the 

* The Mime who commanded P<m>pcy*t 
fleet. 
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j'f llie rommaiitl. Cafo pave 
.lie TMe'S'-’iper iHi ansuer, but tiiniiiip 
/(I liis triH.vU. said, ** Need ue vvoiuler 
'ilia( »uir cause lias not prospered, wlieii 
^vp retain oiir ainliitioii on the very 
•fink Ilf niia?” 

Ill llie ineiiiitiine, Imviiip intelligence 
that tlie cavalry, at llieir ilepartnro. 
Were (nkiiip tlie poods ol tlic Uticans 
as a law III! jiri/e, lie hastened up to 
tlu'oi, and snatched the |)lunder out of 
the hands of llie foremost ; ii|)nn vv Inch 
ihevall threw down what they had pot, 
aiui reliied in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembled the Uli- 
cans, and applied to them in behalf of 
(lie tliree hundred, de.sirinp (hem uot 
exasiierato Ca-sar apainst those Ro¬ 
mans. but to act ill concert with them, 
and eonsult each other's salety. After 
wliich he returned to the seaside to 
look upon the emharkation; and siicli 
of his friends and ac(|uaintaiices as he 
could persnatie to po, lie embrneed and 
dismissed vvilii preat marks of alleclioii. 
Hi.s .son was not willinp to po witli tlie 
rest; and he (hoiipht it was not riplit to 
insist on ids Icavinp a father he was so 
fond of. 'There wa.s one Statyilius,* a 
yoiiiip man. who affected a liniincss of 
resolution nhove his years, and in all 
respects, sliitlied to appear like Cato, 
superior to passion. As this young 
imitr.seimiitv to Cfcsarvyas well known, 
Cato desireJ him by all means to take 
ship with the re.st; and, when he Idnnd 
him bent upon staying, lie turned to 
Apollnnidcs tiie stoic, nn<l Demelrins 
the Peripatetic, and said, “It is your 
business to reduce this man's extrava¬ 
gance of mind, and to make him see 
what is for his good.” He now dis¬ 
missed all exce^it such as had business 
of importance with him ; uml upon these 
he spent (hat night and great part of 
the (lay following. 

Lucius Cmsar, a relation of (he con- 
aueror, who intended to intercede fqr 
the three hundred, desired Cato to as¬ 
sist Idm in composing a suitable speech, 
“ And for you,” said he, I shall 
think it an honour to become the most 
fiumble suppliant, and even throw my¬ 
self at Ins feet.” Cato, however, 

* This brave young Roman was the aanie 
who, after the batue of Philippi, went Uirough 
the enemy, to inquire into the condition of 
Brutus's camp, and was slain in his return 
iiy CsBsar’s soMiers. 


wnuld lint snfiVr it: ** If I chose to be 
jiiih'bted.” said lie, “to Cresar for my 
life, 1 oiipht to go in person, and with¬ 
out any mediator; but 1 will not have 
any olilipatioii to a tyrant in a business 
by which 1k* subverts (he laws: and he 
does subv ert the laws, by saving, as a 
master, lliose over wlioin he ha.s no 
right of autliority : nevertheless, we 
will consider, if yon please, how to 
make your application most elTcctual 
in behalf of the tliree hundred.” 

Alter he had spent some time with 
Liuiu.s ('.a'sar iijum this allair, he re¬ 
commended hi.s son and friends to his 
proleetioii. conducted him a little on 
liis vvay, and then took his leave and 
retired to his own house. IIi.s son and 
the rest of hi.s friends being assembled 
there, he di.scoiirsed with tliem a con¬ 
siderable time ; and, among other 
things, charged the young man to take 
no sliare in the administration, “ Fttr 
the state of alfairs," said he, “is such, 
that it is im|)o,«sib!e lor you to fill any 
olUee in a manner worthy of Cato; and 
to do it otherwise would be unworthy 
of yourself.” 

Ill the evening lie went to tlie haHi; 
where, bethinking Ininsclf of Statvl- 
liiis, he r.alled out aloud to Apolloiiides 
.and said, “Have yon taken down the 
pride of that yotnig man? and is he 
gone without bidding us farewell'?” 
“ No indeed,” amswered the philo.so- 
pher, “ we have taken a great deal of 
lains with him; but he continues as 
ofty and resolute as ever; he says ho 
will slay, and certainly follow your con¬ 
duct.” Cato then smiled, and said, 
“ That will soon be seen.” 

After battling, he went to supper, 
with a large company, at which he sat, 
a.s he had always done since the battle 
of Pharsaiia; for (ns we observed 
above) he never now lay down except 
toslee]): all his friends, and the ma¬ 
gistrates of Utica, supped with him. 
Alter supper, the wine was seasoned 
with much wit and learning; and many 
questions in philosophy were proposed 
and discussea. In the course of the 
conversation, they came to the pare 
doxes of the stoics (for so their maxims 
are commonly called), and to this is 
particular, “That the good man only 
1$ free, and all bad men are slaves.”^ 

■f This was not the sentiment of the itoles 
only, but of Socrates* 
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Tlie Peripnti'tlc, in pursuance of liis 
principles, took up llie 
against it. Upon >vliirh. Cato altackt'd 
Jiiin with groat wnrnttli. and in a louder 
and more vehement accent than usual, 
carried on a tnost spirited discourse to 
a considerahlc length. From the ti-nor 
of it, the «hfile company perceived, 
be l>ad determined to put an end In his 
being, to extricate hifiisch iVoiii the 
iiard cotulilions on which he was to 
hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy 
silence the cnnse<|ue)tce of his <lis- 
cfmrsc, he endeavoured to recover the 
fil^ifits «d' his guests, and to remove 
their su.s])icioiis, by talking of their 

f irc'sent all'airs.and expressing his tears 
loih for his friends ami partisans vvlio 
vv* re upon their voyage; and lor those 
vvlio had to make their way thrmigh 
dry fleserts, ami a barbarous country. 

.After the entertainment was <iv er, he 
took hi.s usual evening walk with his 
fr;ends, and gave the oOicers ol' the 
guards such orilers as the occasion rc- 
<|uired, and then retired to his chamber, 
'i'he exlr.iorilinary iinlour with which he 
oiiibraced his son and his Iricnds at (his 
parting, recalled all their .suspicions, 
lie lay vlovvii, and began to rend Plato's 
book on the iiniiiortahtv of the soul; 
but before he Itad gone tliroiigh with it, 
lie looked up, and took notice that hi.s 
sword wn.s not at (he brad of his bed, 
where it used to hang: for his son hail 
L'tkeii it away while he wa.s at .sii|>pcr. 
lie, therefore, called liis .servant, and 
asked him, who had taken away his 
sword? As the sonant made no an¬ 
swer, ho returned to his book; anil,af¬ 
ter awhile, witliout any iip|>earance of 
ha.ste or Inirry, as if it was only bv 
accident that he called for the sword, 
he ordered him to bring it. The ser¬ 
vant still delayed to bring it, and lie 
had patience till he had read out his 
book: but tlien he called liis servaiiLs 
one by one, and in a louder lone de¬ 
manded his sword. At la.st he struck 
one of them such a blow on the mouth 
that he hurt bis own hand; and grow¬ 
ing more angry', and raising his voice 
still higher, lie cried “I am betrayed 
and delivered naked to my uneiiiy hy 
my son and inv servants." His sun 
then ran in with his friends, and ten¬ 
derly embracing him, had reroiirse to 
tears and entreaties; but Cato rose up. 


and with a slcni and awful ’Ihl^ 

fvprcsse'l himM’lf: " \\ lii iiami when* 
did L .shovv any .signs of <il^(^•cllcl|l, 
that nnbodv oilers to dissuade tne from 
any purpose 1 inaj seem to be‘ wtou;^ 
in, but 1 rin;st he liindcreel from pur>u- 
ins iny resoliitiuii.s, thus eiisannoel ? 
Ainl von, yoiin^ nnin, why cl(^ not you 
bind your latluT; bind Ins bands e> 
hiiul bi> b^ick, tliat ulien ('a*sar e eimcs 
lie may Inid mo utterly iucapable ol 
si-staiice? As to » sword, 1 li.ive n<i 
need of it to despatch mysell; lor if 
do luit hold niy l)reatii anliile^ or diisb 
my hea<l ni^ainst (he >voU> it will an* 
swvT the purpo>o as well/' 

Upon his speakitiic in tliis manner, 
the J<»nn^ man nenl out of the climn* 
ber weej>inK* «(nd with him all the rest, 
except Demetrius and Apollonides. lo 
these philo.NO|diers, he adilrcssed him* 
sell in a milder tone,—Are yon also 
<Ieternnned lu make a man of iny 
li>c hetlier he will or no? And do 
you sit here ni silence to watch me? 
Or do you brin(r any ur^nmonts to 
prove, tliat, now Cato has no hopes 
from any other cpiarter, it is no dislm- 
uour to bee iiicrcy of his enemy ? \\ liy 
do not you be^iii n lecture to inlortti 
me better, that, dismissing the opi* 
ntons in wliieh you and 1 have li\ed, \>e 
may, through C'a'sar^s means, grow 
\viser, and so have a still greater oblb 
gallon to him? As yet 1 have deter* 
mined nothing with respect to myself , 
but 1 ought to have it in niy po»er tv 
)ut iny purpose in execution, wlicn 
jave funncil it; and, indeed, 1 shall, 
in some measure, cunstdt with you, lot 
1 shall procccil in mj deliberations 
upon the principles of your plnlo.so- 
pliy. lie satislied then, and go * H 
iny son, if perHiiusion will not do, uct 
to have recourse to conslrainL^’ 

TJiey made no aiisner, but went oub 
the tears falling from llioir eyes as they 
withdrew* 'fbe sword was sent in by 
a little boy; he drew and examined it, 
an<l liinling the point and the edge, 
good, ‘‘ Now,” said he, * 1 nm iiuister 
of nivself/’ Then la>ing tiown thi 
sworJ, lie look up the book again, aud^ 
it U said, he perused the whole twice;* 
after which, he slept so sound that he 
was heard by those vvho were in waiting 

* Yet thU very dialogue condetncs •aklde 
in the strongest imns* 
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WitliDiit. Aljont inilinitrfit lie called fnr 
two ofliis Ircedrnen, Cleantlies the pliy- 
siciaii, and Hiita.'!, whom he jfeiieraliy 
employed about public business. 'I’he 
latter lie sent to the port to see whether 
all (he Romans had piitolT to sea, and 
briiijx him word. 

In the mean time he onlered his phy- 
i^iciHii to dress his hand, which was iii- 
llamed by the blow lie had triven his .ser¬ 
vant. 'riiis wa.s some consolation to (he 
whole house, lor now (hey (hniiirhf he 
had droppotl his design a(;ainst his life. 
Soon after (his Rutas returned, and in- 
lorined him (hat they were all got off 
except t rassus, who had been detained 
by .some liiisiness, but that be intended 
to embark very soon. (Iiongh the uiml 
blew hard, ami llie .sea was tempest¬ 
uous. Cato, at (bis news, sighed in pity 
nl his Iriends at .sea, and sent Butas 
gain, that il any ot (hem happened to 
ave put haek and should be in want 
1 an> tiling, he might acipiaint him 
■III it. 

By this lime the liirds hegan to sing, 
nd Cato fell again into a little sliimbiT! 
litas, at his return, told him. all wa.s 
niet in the harbour; upon which Cato 
rdered him to shut (lie door, having 
rst stretehed himself on the bed, as if 
e dc.signe<l to .sleep out the rest of the 
night.^ JJut alter Butns was gone, he 
drew his sword, and stabbed himself 
under the breast. However, lie could 
not strike bard enough on account of 
the inllammation in Iiis hand, and there¬ 
fore did not presently expire, but in the 
struggle with death fell from the bed, 
and threw ilown a little geometrical table 
that stood by. 

The noise alarming the servants, they 
cried out, and his son and his friends 
immediately entered the room. They 
found him weltering in iiis blood, and 
his bowels fallen out; at the same time 
he was alive and looked upon them, 
'i’liey were struck wiilj inexpressible 
horror. The physician approached to 
examine the wound, and finding the 
bowels uninjured, he put them uj), and 
began lo^ sew up the wound. But as 
soon as Cato came a little to himself, he 
tlirust away the physician, tore open the 
wound, plucked out his own bowels, 
end immediately expired. 

Jn less time than oneivoiild think all 
tlie family could be informed of this sad 
event, the three liiiiidred were at the 


door: and a little after, all the people 
ot Utica thronged about it, and with 
one voice, calling him “ their benefac¬ 
tor, their H^aviour. the only free antj im 
conquered man.” This the'v «lid, thougli, 
at (he same time, they liad inlclligenco 
mat Cresar was approaching. Neiilier 
fear, nor tlje flattery of tiie conqueror, 
nortne factious disputes that prevailed 
among themselves, could divert them 
Irom doing honour to Cato. Tliey adorn¬ 
ed the body in a inagiiilicent manner, 
and. alter a .splendid procession, biirud 
it near (he sea; where now stands his 
st.atne with a sword in the right hand. 

I’his great lMisine.ss over, tliey began 
to take measures for saving themselves 
anil their city. C.aisar had been inform¬ 
ed l)y persons who went to .surreiuh'r 
themselves (liat Cato remained in Utica, 
williont .any thoughts of flight; that he 
provided for the escape of others, in- 
dcocl. but thnl hiuiself^ with Iiis tViciuK^ 
and his son, lived lliere without any ap- 

pearaiice of fear or apprehension. Cpon 

these circumstances he could form no 
probable conjecture. However, as it 
was a groat point with him to get him 
into lii.s hands, he aih anced to (he place 
with his army with ail po.ssible expedi 
tion.^ .\nil when he had intelligence o, 
(-ato'.s death, he is reported to have ut¬ 
tered this short sentence, “ Cato, 1 envy 
thee thy dealli, since thou couldst envy 
me the glor>' of saving thy life.” Jii- 
deed, if^Calo had deigned to owe his 
life to ('wsar, he would not so much 
have tarnished his own honour ns liaie 
added to that of the conqueror. NN’hat 
iniglit have been (he event is uncertain ; 
but, in all probability, Cresar would 
have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eiglit 
His son suffered nothing from C»sar ; 
but. it is said, he was rather immoral, 
and that he was censured for his con¬ 
duct with respect to women. In Cap¬ 
padocia he lodged at the house of Mar- 
phadates, one of the royal family, who 
had a very handsome wife; and as he 
staid there a longer time than decency 
could warrant, such jokes as these were 
passed upon lilm :—“ Cato goes the 
morrow after the thirtieth day of the 
month.”—“ Porcius and Marphadates 
are two friends who have but one sou//* 
for the wife of Marphadates was named 
Psyche, which signities soul .—Cato is 
a Krcat and generous man, and lias a 
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^vnl souf.^ Nevertheless, lie ^viped off 
alfaspcTsioiis l)V ljis<lcatli; (or, 
at I^liilippi a^amst Octavius and 

AIIton\. \ix tlio cause of libertN , after lii.s 
part\ ynve way, he disdaineti to lU. In^ 
Htend of sliiipin;; out of llie action, he 
<*lialhMiKe<l tlio enemy to tr> their 
>trenj4tli uitii Cato; he animated such 
ot'liis troops as had stood their ^rourul^ 
Mid felh ocknouled;;ed by Ins a<lversa- 
ru*s a |)ro<Ji|^y of valour. 

('ato’s daui{hter \\as much more ad¬ 
mired for her >irtue.s. She was not in- 
t’eriuf to her father either in prudence 
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or fortitude: for being married to 
Firiitns, who killed Cie>ar, .she w;ts 
truste<l with tlie secret of flie conspi¬ 
racy , and put a periml to her l.fe. in a 
manner wortiiy ol her lurtli and id* her 
virtue as wc Imve related m tiie lilc of 
Brutus. 

As for Stafjllins, svlm pri^nu-sed (o 
imitate tljc i>:itterii ot Cato, he would 
have despatcin'd hnnstdf soon alter him, 
but was preventcil liv tlio pljilosophers. 
He approved hims^dt afterwards to Bru- 
Itis a laithful and able ollicer, and feli ie 
die battle of Philippi 
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It Is not uiHiout appenrniicc of pro- 
halnlify that some Hunk tin* fnhie <'f 
iKiiiri Hesicnprl fo roprosont llio fnto nf 
nrnlutinus ineii. Ixion t(H)k n cloud in 
slcml oi Juno to liisjarins, and the cen^ 
truus ncre the ollsprrrn/ nf thrir cm- 
l)rnr(>: (lic anihMious endiraro honour, 
>vliir|i is only flir iinn;;e of virtue; and 
;;’o\erjKMl by dillrnuif itn)>idsos» actna- 
« iilalion atitl nil flu* vnrict}' of 
I' '...sit)ns, they produre iintliins purr nnd 
;Z''tiiijur ; the ulutir issue isof'a prrpos- 
tnoiis kind. 'I'lir c>lirphrrds in Snpho- 
eJr.s >ny ul'lljoir Jlocks. 

—These arc our subjects, yet wc serve them, 
Aiul listen to (heir mute command. 

Tilt' same may be truly nnirnied of 
jtlioar jrreat statesmen who govern ac- 
Ijording to the capricious and violent 
/inclinations of the people. They 
/become slaves, to gain tlie name 
I of magistrates and nilers. As in r. ship 
I tliose at the oar can see what is before 
\ them better than the pilot, and yet arc 
joften looking back to him for orders ; 
|so they who take their measures of ad¬ 
ministration only with a view to |)opuiar 
applause, are c^lcd governor, indeed, 
but, in fact, are no more than slaves to 
the people. 

The complete, the honest statesman 
has no farther regard to the public 
opinion than as the confidence it gains 
j him facilitates his designs, and cro>yns 
{them with success. An ambitions yoang 
'man may be allowed, indeed, to value 
liiinself upon his great and good actions, 


anfl fo expert his portion of fame. For 
virtues,asTlu'ophra.stus.says,when they 
first brein fo grow in persons of flmf 
|ngr and disposition, are cherished and 
strrngtliened liy praise, and afterwards 
increase in prnporii<iri as (he lo>e of 
glory inerease.s. But an iminoderato 
passion for fame, in ull alliiirs. is dan- 
gerons.and ill ju'liiical matters destruc¬ 
tively tor. joined to great authority, this 
passion drives all that are possessed witlj 
\ it into folly and madness, while tliev iic 
longer think (hat glorious whicli is 
; good, but acrount whatever is glorious 
' to be also good and honest. 'I'liercfore, 
\R3 Pliocion said to Antipater. ^Yhen lie 
\Iesired sometliing of him iiict.nsistent 
;^Ui ju.stiee, “ lou cannot have Plio. 
/ cion for your friend nnd flatterer too 
this, or sometliing like it, should be said 
to (he multitude, “ You cannot have tlie 
^same man both for your governor niuf 
/your slave:* for that would be no mon* 
Jtbnn exei^lifyine the falilc of the ser 
(pent. “The (ail, it .seems, one dav* 
I quarrelled with the licad, and, instead 
I of being forced always to follow, insist. 
! cd that it should lead in its turn. Ac- 
I cordingly, the tail undertook the charge,. 
\and, as it moved forward at all adven- 
(tures, it tore itself in a terrible manner; 
; and the head, which was thus obliged* 

^ against nature, to follow a guide that 
; could neither see nor hear, suffered 
, likewise in its turn.” We see many* 
underthe same predicament,whoseol^ 
ject is popularity in all the steps of their 
administration. Attached entirely tu th» 
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capricious mnUiltule, they produce such 
disorders as they Ciiii neither redress nor 
restniin. 

These observations on popularity were 
suggested to us by considering the ef¬ 
fects of it ill the inisforluues of Tiberius 
and Cains Gracchus. In point of dis¬ 
position, of eiluciifit)!!, and political 
princijjles, none could exceed them ; yet 
• tlu-y were ruined, not so mucli by an 
I iiuinoderate love «i| glory as by a fear 
I of disgrace, which, in its origin, was 
not wrong. I'hey hail Ix cii so much 
obliged to the jicuple for their favcuir, 
that they were ashamed to be beliiml- 
naiid with them in marks of atti-ntinri. 
Oil llic contrary by the most acceptal)lo 
services, they always studied to oiitilo 
the honours paid them, and being still 
more h«moure«l on account ol‘those ser¬ 
vices, the afiectioii b- twcii lh«-m ami 
the people b«-eaiiie at last so vioh ut that 
it torced llieni into a sitiialiou when in 
it wa.s in vain to say. ‘'.since we are 
wrong, it wouhl lie a shano' to jiersisl,"’ 
In file course of the history these ob¬ 
servations occur. 

With those two Homans let ns com¬ 
pare two Spartan kings, Agis and 
Clenine:ie.s, who were not liehind fliern 
in popularity. Like the CJracchi. they 
strove to enlarge the privileges of the 
people, and by resloniig tlie ju.st and 
glorious institutions which hud long 
ifallen into disu.se, they became crpiatly 
obno xiniis lo ttii^ wlio cniil<l ncit 

think ot psirtifi^ with the Huperiority 
which rirlu'a f'ave tlu'iii. niul to \vhirh 
Uicy harl Joiijj hecii arcu.storncd. 'I'hese 
Spartans iiut, in<leccl, brothers ; 

but their actions were of tlie same kin¬ 
dred and complexion; the source of 
which w*aA this: 

When the love of money made ltd 
way into Sparta, am! brought avarice 
and meanness in iLs (rain on the one 
hatidt on (he olliett profusion, eihuni- 
iiucy, luxury; that state soon deviated 
from its original virtue^ and sunk into 
ronlemi)t till the reign of Agis and 
Leonidas^ Agis was of tlie family of Eii * 
rytion, the son of Eiidamtdas, the sixth 
in descent from Agesilaus, distingnislied 
by tiis expe^litjon into Asia, and for his 
eminence in Greece» A^esilaus was 
succeeded by his son Archidamus, who 
was slain by the Messapians at Mando 
niurn in ItalyAgis was the eldest son of 
* Wt know of no Auch place as Mando- 


Archidamns, nnd bcincr slain at 
polish) Anttpj'trr. njit |i n»u no 
was SMi c^'i dcd \ )\ lushrothvr. l'.^ud«iTnni<o. 
lie Wiis sMC<'oedcil l>\ onodn r 
inns, ills nnd lliat |>rtnre \t\ anndicr 

iMi<lafnid:is« lu> son hkrsMM*, and •ii** 
lather ot that Al^ivoI w Inun ar** now 
speakiii;;. J.,conTtlas. tin ^on td ('h o- 
iiymiK. was anfuln r l)r.UH ii tin* li;- 
tiiily ol the A tlie i‘i:4 hth in •!< m I'nt 

from that J^<ln^ant.>s who 
Alardonnis at PI, da*.'!. • 

snrcecflftl bv lus son l^h.'»t«nia\, and h? 
by anotlic*r l^msainas, x'dio In l.ao' 
ished to 'Veizt a, hdl his king<loiu to In 
cldc.st son Agi'.'>ipi>lis. Ilf* dvinu '^ili 
mil issue was snccfcilfd by Ins br<o.af 
('Ifoinbrotiis* who Iftt iwosoii*'. Agf >i- 
pobs and tdeonifufs, .\*;esipo!is* af 
If r a short ndi:n, ilied itlmut issue, and 
('Ifornenf.s, nnIhi surccf It'd him in ihe 
kingdojii, aOfr l>iir\iiig his oldf.st soi 
Acrofafus, It ft surviving another son 
('It^onyiinis, w ho, however, did not suc¬ 
ceed to I he kiiigtloin* w hich If II to 
Areus tin* son of Acrolalius, aiul gr.mtl- 
son of ClfOineufs. Annis In ing slaiti 
at Corinth* the crown tiescenilfd lo his 
son Arrolntus, who was tleifaled and 
killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by 
t)u* tyrant Aristo<!emus. He hdt his wile 
pregnant, and as die child proved to be 
a sou* Lfoni<his (lie son ot (.dfon\jnus 
took the gt:nr<Ii:itisliip of him : anti his 
eharge d\ing in his minonty tlu* crown 
h'lt lo liinn I liis ]triiirc w as not agreeable 
to his [>copIe ; for, lluuigh ihe cinTn|it*ou 
was general, and tlu-y all ^^rew daily 
more arnl iiioie depras ed, \ft L«onulas 
W5LS more remarkable than I lie rt*.st for 
bis deviation from tlie customs of bis 
ancestors, lb* had long l>ft*n conver¬ 
sant in the coiirlKof (he Asiatic primest 
particularly m that of Seleneus, and he 
bad (he iti(lUcretion (o introduce the 
pomp of those courts into a Grecian 
state, into a kingdom where tJic laws 
were tlie rules of government. 

Agis far exceeded not only him, but 
olmost all the kings who reigned behiro 
him since the f'reJit Agcsilans, in good¬ 
ness of disposition and dignity ot mind, 
for, (hough brought up in the greatest 
aJIluence and in all the indulgence that 
might be expeete*! from female tuition, 
under his mother Agesislrata and his 

ntum. Probably we should read 
rium* whicli i$ a city of Japygin, tr.cmioiiul 
by die geographers. Cel lari us, p. UQ'l. 
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p:r:iii(ltno{hcr Arcluclninia, who wore the 
riclifsl person'; in Lacetla'inoiiia, yet 
Ix'hn c ho roaciied the a«;^e of twenty, he 
(loclarod uar ag:ainsl pleasure; and, to 
prevent any vanity wluch tlie beauty of 
his person iniyht have sut'j'esleil, he 
ilisoanlod all uniiecessarv nrnainent and 
exijense, and constantly appeared in a 
plain Lacedioinonian cloak. In his 
diet, his bathin*', and in all Ins exer¬ 
cises. he kept close to the Spartan sim¬ 
plicity, and ho often used to say that 
the crown was no farther an object ot' 
desire to him than as it initfht ciialile 
him to restore the laws ai.d ancient dis¬ 
cipline of his country. 

'Die lirst symptoms of corruption and 
distemi)er in their commonwealth ap- 
ncared at the time when the Spartans 
liad entirely rlestroyed the Athenian 
ciniiire, and began to bring gold and 
sifver into Lacedoemmi. Nevi-rlheless, 
tlie Agrarian lawcstalilished byJAcnr- 
giis still siibsisfiiig, and the lots of land 
<lcsrciuling iindiiiiinished from father to 
Aon, order and ei|nalily in sonic mea¬ 
sure remained, winch prevented other 
errors from being fatal. But Epi- 
tadeiis, a man of great autliority in 
Sparta, thougli at the same time lactious 
and ill natured, being a|ipointed one 
ol the Ephoriy and having a quarrel with 
his sun procured a law tliat all men 
should have liberty to alienate* their 
estates in their lifetime, or to leave tlieiu 
to whom they pleased at their death. It 
was to indulge his private resentment, 
that this man propo.sed the decree, 
which others accepted and conlirmed 
from a motive of avarice, and thus the 
best institution in the world was abro¬ 
gated. Men of fortune now extended 
tlieir landed estates without bounds, not 
senipling to exclude the right lieirs; 
and property quickly coming into a few 
hands, the rest ot the people were 
poor and miserable. The latter found 
no time or opportunity for liberal arts 
and exercises, being obliged to drudge 
in mean and mechanic employments tor 
their bread, and consequently looking 
with envv and hatred on the rich. There 
remained not above seven hundred of 

• It was good policy in the kings of 
England and krance (o prucuie laws impower- 
ing the nobility to alienate their estates, and 
by (hat means to reduce their power ; for the 
nobility in those times were no better than so 
Dunv petty t3rrastii. 


the old Spartan families, of which, per- 
li.ips, one hundred had estates in land 
The rest of tlie city wa.s tilled with an 
insigniiica nt rabble without property oi 
honour, who liad neither heart nor spi¬ 
rit to defend their country against wars 
abroad, and who were always watching 
an opportunity for changes and revolu- 
linns at liome. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a 
noble nndcriakiiig, as in fact it was, to 
bring tlie citizens again to an equality, 
ami by llial means to replenish Sparta 
With respectiible inhabilanls. For tliis 
purpose he sounded tlie iuciiimtions of 
Ins siibjects. Tlie young men listened 
to him with a readiness far beyond his 
expectation: tliey adopted the cause of 
virtue with him, and, for the sake of 
liberty, changed their manner of living, 
With as little objection as they would 
have chaiiged their apparel. But most 
of the old men, being far gone in cor¬ 
ruption, were us much afraid of the 
name oi Lyciirgus, as a fugitive slave, 
when brought back, is o( that of his 
master. '1 hey inveiglieil, therefore, 
against Agis tor lameutiiig the piesont 
stale ol things, and desiring to restore 
tlie ancient dignity of Sparta. On the 
other liaml. Lysander the son of Eibys, 
Maiidroclidas the son of Eephanes, and 
Agesiiaus not only came into his glori¬ 
ous designs, butco-operatedwilh them. 

Lysaiuler had great reputation and 
authority among the Sjiartans. No man 
understood the interests of Greece bet¬ 
ter tlian Mnndroclidns, and with his 
shrewdness and capacity he had a 
proper mixture of spirit. As for Agesl 
laus, he was uncle to the king, and a 
man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time etleminate and avaricious. How¬ 
ever, he was mumated to this enterprise 
by his son Hippomedon, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in many wars, and 
was respectable on account of the at¬ 
tachment ol the Spartan youtli to his 
person. It must be acknowledged, in¬ 
deed, that tlie thing which retuly per* 
suaded Agesiiaus to embark in the de¬ 
sign was tlie greatness of his debts, 
which he hoped would be cleared off 
by a change in the constitution. 

As soon as A^is had gained him, he 
endeavoured, with his assistance, to 
bring his own mother into the scheme.^ 
She was sister to Agesiiaus, and by her 
extensive connexions, her wealth, and 
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the number of people who owed her 
money, liad great influence in Spnrta, 
and a considf rabtc sliare in tlic manatee* 
njenl of pijl)lic afiairs. Upon tlic lirst 
intimation of the thing, she wa.s qciite 
astonished at it, and «lissnadf rl (he young 
man as tnucli as pnssil))e Jr.im ineasnres 
whirh she looked upon as neitlier prac¬ 
ticable nor baliitarv. Hut Agfsilnus 
showed her that (hey might easily he 
hrought to bear, and that they would 
prove of the greatest utility to tlie state. 
Jhe joiitig prince, too, entreated Ins 
mother to sacniice her wealth to the 

advancement ofhis glory, and to indulge 
his lamlahlc ambition. “It is iinpos- 
Slide,” .said he, “ for me ever to vie with 
other kings in point of opulence. The 
ooinestirs of an A.siatic grandee, nav, 
the .servants of the stewar.K of Ptolemy 
and Seleurus were richer than all the 
hpartaii kings put together; but if by 
«ol)riefy, hy siiupJicitv of provision for 
the body, and by greatness of mind, I 
can do sotnellimg which .shall far exceed 
nil their pomp and luxury. I mean (he 
making an equal partition of iiroperly 
among all the citizens. I shall really be 
come a great king, and have all the hon¬ 
our that such actions demand.” 

riiis address clianged the opinion of 
the women.—They entered into (he 
young man’s glorious views ; they 
^lught (he flame of virtue a.s it were bv 
inspiration, and, in their turn, ha.stoned 
Agis to put Ins scheme in execution. 

I hey sent for their friend.s. and recom¬ 
mended the allhir to llieni; and they 
did the same to the other matrons- for 
(hev knew that (he Laced.-emonians al¬ 
ways hearken to their wive.s, anrl that 
the women are nemiilted to intermeddle 
more with piihlic busines-s than the men 
are with the domestic, 'riiis, indeed, 
wiu the principal obstruction to Agis’s 
enterprise. Great part of the wealth of 
hiiarfn was now in Uic hands of (he wo¬ 
men: ennsequenUy they opposed the 
relormation, not only because they knew 
they must.forfeit those gratifications in 
which their deviation from the severer 
»a(hs of solmely had brought them to 
place their happiness; but because thev 
aaw they must also lose that honour 
and power which follow property — 

I hey therefore, applied to l^onidas 
the other king, and desired him, a.s the 
f ‘o P“* a c<op to the projects 




^onidas was ioclincd to serve tlis 
rich ; hut as he fe-nrofl (he people who 
were ilesiroiis of (ho change, he did not 
pppo.se It openly. Privately, however, 
he strove to bla.st the design hy ap¬ 
plying to the m.ngislrales. .ind iiivuli. 
ously roprosentmg. “ I hat Agis oflerea 
(lie poor a share m (he os(a(es of (|,o 
rich as (he jmee of ahsolu(e pi.wer • 
and (hat the dis(rihu(ion of lands, and 
cancelling ofdohls, was only a int ans (o 
pur. ha.se guards for himself, not ci(iA.in 
lor .Sparta.” 

Agis. however, having interest to get 

L-ysander elected one of (he rpUuri (ook 

the oj.portiinity to propose his rfu tra to 
the .senate; according (o which “ Debt- 
ors were to he roIea.sed from th. ir obli¬ 
gations; and lands to he divide.l in (he 
ollowuig manner:—(hose that lav he. 
tvyeii (he vall.-y of IVIene and yfouiit 
I nygelus, as far as Malea and Sellasia. 
were to lie dis(nbu(e.l in four tlmu.sand 

i» e hundred equal lots ; lifleen thousand 

Joe.s were to he riiade of the remaining 
terntory, which should be .shared 
among the ncighhouritig inhabitnnU 
who were able to hear arms: as to what 
my nidiin the hniiLs firet mcniioned 
N»prtans were to have the preference I 
hut It U.eir number fell short, it abould 
be made up out of strangers who were 
Miievceplioiiahle ui point of person 
coiiditinn, and education. 'I'ho.se were 
to be divided into tifteen companies 
some of lour hundred, some of (wo liun^ 
dred, who were to cat together, an.l ke. p 
p the diet ami discipline enjoined by 
the laws of Lyciirgus.” ^ 

I he decree thus proposed in the sen- 
aU, and the nieml,er.s dilfering in their 
opinions upon it, Gysander summoned 
arfassemblv ol the people; and lie, with 
A|androc!ida.s and Agesilaus, in (heir 
discourse to the citizens, entreated them 
not to siifTer the few to irwult the many, 
or to see with unconcern the majesty of 
bparta trodden under foot. 'iTicy de, 
stred (hern to recollect the ancient 
l^cles which bade them beware of tJio 
love of money, ns a vice (he most ruin- 
pus to Sparta, a.s well a.s (he late answer 
from the temple of l^osiplio^ which gave 
them llie same warning.—For Pasipliaj 
had a temple and oracle at Tlialamin*.* 

• Those who consulted this oracle lay dovrn 
to ilecn in the temple, and the goddew reveal, 
w to them the object of their Inqulrici in i. 
dream. Cic. da Dir. L i. * “ 

a I 
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Some say this Pasjpha? was one of the 
claoffliter.s of Atlas, who had by Jupiter 
a soil named Amnon. Others suppose 
her to be (’assandra.’^ the daughter of 
Priam, who died at tliat place, and 
might have the name of Posipha:, from 
her answering the questions of all that 
consulted her.—But Phylarcus says, she 
wasnootlierthan Daphne, the daughter 
of Amyclas, who flying from the solici¬ 
tations of Apollo, was turned into a 
laurel, and atterwards honoured l)v that 
deity with (lie gilt of propliecy. Be that 
a.s it may. it was aflinned that her ora¬ 
cle had commanded all the Spartans 
to return to the etpiality which the laws 
of Lycur^ns origrinally enjoined. 

Last ot all, king Agis entered the as¬ 
sembly and, after a short speech, de¬ 
clared, that he would contribute largely 
to the institution he rerommoiidcd. He 
would first give up to the community 
ois own great estate, consisting of arable 
and pasture land, and of six hundred 
talents in money :—tlien his mother and 
grandmother, all his relations and 
friends, who \vere the richest persons in 
Sparta, would follow his example. 

The people were astonished at the 
niagnilicence of (he young man’s pro¬ 
posal, and rejoiced, that now, after the 
space of three hundred years, they had 
at last found a king worthy of Sparta. 
Upon (his, Leonidas began openly and 
vigorously to oppose (he new regula¬ 
tions. He considered that he should be 
obliged to do the same with his col¬ 
league, without finding the same ac¬ 
knowledgments from the people; that 
all would be equally under a necessity 
of giving up their fortunes, and that he 
who first set the example would aipne 
reap the honour. He therefore demafid- 
cd of Agis, “ Whether he thought Ly- 
curgns a just and good man?” Agis an¬ 
swering in theaflinnative, Leonidas thus 
went on—“ But did Lycurgus ever 

* Pausanios would incline one to think that 
this was the goddess Ino. On the rood be¬ 
tween Oetylus and Thalamiis,” says he, ** is 
the temple of Ino. It is the custom of those 
who consult her to sleep in her temple, and 
what they want to know Is revealed to them 
in a dicain. In the court of the temple arc 
two statues of brass, one of Papbin, [it ought 
to be Pasipka'\ the other of the sun. That 
which is in the temple is so covered with gar¬ 
lands and fillets that it is not to be seen; but 
it is said to be of brass.” 


order just debts to be cancelled, or be- 
stow tlie freedom of Sparta upon stran¬ 
gers? Did he not rather think his com¬ 
monwealth could tiot he in a salutary 
state, except strangers were entirely 
excluded?” Agis replied, “ He did not 
wonder that Leonidas, who was edu¬ 
cated in a foreign country, and had 
children by an intermarriage with a 
Persian family, should be ignomnt tliat 
Lycurgus, in banishing money, banish¬ 
ed both debts and usury from Lacedm- 
iiion. As for strangers, he excluded 
only those who were not likely to con¬ 
form to his institutions or fit to class with 
his people. For he did not dislike 
them merely as strangers; his excep¬ 
tions were to their manners and cus¬ 
toms, and he was afraid tlrat, by mixing 
with his Spartans, (hey would infect 
them witli their luxury, effeminacy, and 
avarice. Terpander, I'hales, and Pher- 
ecydes, were strangers, vet because 
their poverty and philosopliy moved in 
concert with the maxims of’ Lycurgins, 
they were held in great honour at Spar- 
la. Even you commended Eeprepes, 
who, when he was one of the cp/ioW, 
retrenched the two strings which Phry 
nis tlie musician had added to tlie seven 
of tlie har|>; yon commend those who 
did the same by 'J'imotheus ;t and yet 
you complain of our intention to banish 
superfluity, pride, and luxury, from 
Sparta. Do you think that in retrench¬ 
ing the swelling and supernumerary 
graces of music they had no farther view, 
and that (hey were not afraid the ex¬ 
cess and disorder would reach the lives 
and manners of the people, and destroy 
the harmony of the state ?” 

From this time the common people 
followed Agis. But the rich entreated 
L<eonida8 not to give up their cause; and 
they exerted their interest so effect ally 
with the senate, whose chief power lay 
in previously determining what lawa 
should be proposed to the people, that 
they carried it against the rhetra by a 
majority of one. Lysander, however, 
being yet in office, resolved to prosecute 
Leonidas upon an ancient law, which 
forbids every descendant of Hercules 

i* Tiniothcus the htilcsian, a celebrated 
Dithyrambic poet and muaician. He added 
even a twelfth string to the harp, for which he 
was severely punished by the sage Spartans, 
who conclude that luxury of sound would 
efieminate the people 
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to Lave tliil.Ircn by a woman (bat is a 
atraiiirer. and makes it capital for a 
>partati to settle in a l..rci^/„ coiinfo- 
He in>lruct.'.l ollier.> to alleije these 
tlniiKs again-,t Le..ni<!..s, t>'hil,. l,e 
«ith his collrai,otcs, uatched lor a si .mi 
( rom heaven. It was ij.e custom lor 
lhoyy/o>i, eeerj ninth war. on a clear 
slariielit ini.d,l. uln i, ihere was no 

iniH.n. to sit down .. ,,, silence ob- 

^erv^e the heiuens. li a star happened 
to shoot Irom one part of them to ano¬ 
ther, they proiioniiced the kiiii;s ifudty 
ol some crime aftaiiisi the gods, and 
Misjiende.l them till they were re-csta- 
blisiie.l by an oracle from Delphi or 
OI\ inpiu. L} sander, aihrming that the 
«ign had appeared to him, .sninmoned 
to his trial, and produced 
uitnessfs to jirove that he ha.l two chil. 
dren by an .\s.aiic woman, whom one 
ol .Se]eucns.s lieutenants had tfiven 
him to wile; Imt that, on her conceiv- 
mg a mortal aversion to him, lie return¬ 
ed home against his will, ami Idled up 
the vacancy in the throne of Sparta. 
During tins suit, lie persuaded Cleom- 
brotus, son-m-law to Leoiiiilas, and a 
Jinnee ol the blood, to lay claim to the 
crown. I^omdas, greatly terrilied. Oed 
to Uie altar ol iMinerva in the C/ia/ci<s. 
CUM,* as a suppliant; and his daughter, 
leaving Cleoiubroius, joined him in the 
nitercession. He was resummoned to 
the court of judicature; and has he did 
not appear, he was denosed, and thc 
kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus 
Soon alter this revolution, Lysander’s 
time expired, and he ip.itied his ollice. 

I hve/Jiun o| the en.«niing year listened 
to the supplication of Leonidas, and 
consented to restore him. 'I hey like¬ 
wise heg.ina prosecution against Lysan 
aer and Mandroclidas for the cancelling 
ol debU and distnbution of lands, which 
those magistrates agreed (o conlrary 
to Jaw. In llus danger they persuaded 
the two kings te unite their interest, 

“tatluuations of die 
1 hese magistrates,” said they. 
Jiave no power but what they derive 
from some difleronce between the kings 
In such a ca^ they have a right to supl 
port with their sullrage the prinie 
wLose im asures arc saluUry, against 
the other who consults not the public 
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good; blit when llie kings are im: ni- 
inous, iiotliing can overrule (heir <1-M. r 

miimfioii,. In r.s,>( is il„.n 

light against (he laws; tnr. asnes.hd. 
they can only decide between the kings 
in case ol dis.igreemiiit ; wiicn tliur 
sentiments arc the s.ni,e, (he .n/mr» 
have no right to interpose.” 

liae kin^s, prevailni upon l>v lliis 
argument entered the place of aswiu- 
bly with tlu-ir Iriends, where (h.-v re- 
uioveil the •/,/,on from their scat-s.' ;,nd 
placed olluTs in their room. .Vge.sd.ms 

Ibty then armed a great number of 
the youth. aii«l released luany out of 
prison ; upon vvhich their adversaries 
«ere struck with terror, exiiecting Uiat 
many lives would be lost; however, 
they put not one man to (he sword : on 
the contrary-, .4gis understanding that 

his Ihght to legea, and had planted 
assassms lor tliat purpose on the way, 

he could depend upon, to escort him, 

•ri Tegca 

1 bus the business went on with all 
Uie suci^ Uiey could desire, and ihcv 

encounter. 

ihv ni- so wor. 

by ol Ucettemon, miscarried through 

Sveif pretended ad- 

vocal^, the vile disease of avarice in 

Agesilaus He was nos.se.vsed of a 
large and fine estate in land, but at the 
same time deeply in debt; and as he 
wis neither able to pay hi.s debts nor 
willing to part with liis lainl, he repre- 
.e,.a J to Aro., Il.ot if b„,l.' |.„ i,?;;'. 
Uons vvere earned into execution at the 
same time, it would probably raise 
fomu'obons m Sparta ; but if he 
first obliged the rich by the cancelling 
ol debts, they would alterwards quietly 
and readily consent to the distribuiioi 
of hin^. Agesilaiis drew Lysandcr 
too into the same snare. An older, 
Uieix.|oro, was issued for bringing in 
all bonds (the Lacedrcmouiuiis call them 
cteria,) aiid they were piled together in 
Uie market-place and bunted. When 
the fire began to burn, the usurers and 
other crcdiiors vyolked olf in great dis- 
i. Agesilaus, in a sculling way 

He nev er saw a brighter or more 

giorjuiis llaine.” A 

.1 «?n»<nOD pcojile demanded timi 
the dwtributior of lands should alio be 

^ I 
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ina<U- inmiiMliately, ainl tlic kings gave 
nnlfrs fur it; hut Agesilans founrl out 
some pretence or other for delay, till it 
was litne for Agis to fake the Held in 
lieliall' of llio Achceans, who were allies 
of the Spartans, and liad applied to 
them for .succours ; for fliey expected 
that (l»e .‘Etolians woulrl take the route 
thrt)iigh tlie territory of Megara, and 
enter Pelopoiiiiesu.s. Aratus, general 
of the Acha-ans. assembled an army 
to prevent it, and wrote to (he ephori 
for assistance. 

'I'hey itniuediately sent Agis upon 
that service ; and that prijiee went out 
with (he highest hopes, on account t)f 
(lie .spirit of his men an*l their attach¬ 
ment to Ills person. 'I’liey were most 
tif tliem ytmng m«-n in very imlilVerent 
cireiinislances, who being now releaserl 
from (heir del)l8, and expecting a divi¬ 
sion of hinds if tliey returned from the 
war, strove l<* recommend themselves 
as much as po.ssible to Agis. it was a 
nnt.st agreeable .spectacle to the cities, 
to see them march through Peloponne¬ 
sus w’itiiout committing the least vio¬ 
lence, and with such discipline that 
they wore scarce heard as they passed, 
*1 Im (.»reeks said one to another, ‘‘ W ith 
what excellent order ami ilecency nniHt 
the armies under Agesilaus, Lysander, 
or Age.silaus of old, have moved, when 
W’e find such exact obedience, such re¬ 
verence in these Spartans to a general, 
who is, nerhaps, the youngest man in 
the whole nriiiy ! ’ Indeed, this young 
>rince’s simplicity of diet, liis love of 
abour, and his affecting no show 
either in his dreas or arms above a pri¬ 
vate soldier, made all the common peo¬ 
ple, as he passed, look upon him widi 
pleasure and admiration ; but his new 
regulations at l-acediemon displeased 
the rich, and tney were afraid that he 
might raise commotions everywhere 
among the commonalty, and put them 
upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Co¬ 
rinth, in the deliberations about meet¬ 
ing and fighting the enemy, he showed 
a proper courage and spirit widiout 
any enthusiastic or irrational flights. 
He rave it as his opinion, ** lliat they 
shoiud give battle, and not suffer the 
war to enter the gates of Peloponnesus. 
He would do, however, what Aratus 
thought most expedient, because he 
w as the older man, and general of the 


AfluTans, wliom he came not to dictate 
to, but to assist in the war.” 

It must be acknowledged (hat 
of Sinope relates it in another manner. 
He says, Aratus was for lighting, and 
Agis declined it. Hut Hato had never 
m- t witli what Aratus writes by way of 
apology for himself upon this point. 
Tliat general tells us, “ 'I'hat as the 
Inishandnien had almost finislied their 
harve.st, he thought it better to let the 
enemy pass than to hazard by a battle 
the loss of the whole country.” 'I'liere- 
fore, when Aratu.s determined not to 
light, and dismissed his allies with com¬ 
pliments on their reailiness to serve 
liiin, Agis, who had gained great hon¬ 
our by liis liehavioiir, marched back to 
Sparta, where, by this time, internal 
troubles and changes demanded his pre¬ 
sence. 

Agesilaus, still one of the ephori, 
and delivered from the pressure of debt 
which had weighed down his spirits, 
scnipled no act of injustice that might 
bring money into his colfers. He even 
added to the year a thirteenth month, 
thougli the proper period for that inter¬ 
calation was not come, and insisting on 
the people's paying supeniumerary 
taxes for that month. Being afraid, 
however, of revenge from those be had 
injured, and seeing himself hated by 
all the world, he tbouglit it neccessary 
toinainlaina gnanl, which always at¬ 
tended him to the senate house. As to 
the kings, he expressed nn utter con 
tempt for one of them, and the respect 
he paid the other he would have under¬ 
stood to be. rather on account of his 
being his kinsman, than his wearing 
the crown. Besides, he propagated a 
report that he should be one of the 
epnori the year following. His enemies, 
tlierefore, determined to hazard an im¬ 
mediate attempt against Uiiii,andonenly 
brought back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed him on the throne. The 
people saw it with pleasure; for ^ey 
were angrv at finding themselves de¬ 
ceived witn respect to the promised 
distribution of lamls. Agesilaus had 
hardly escaped their fury, had not his 
son Hippomedon. who was held 
great esteem by tue whole city on 
count of hb valour, interceded for his 
life. 


* He wrote the history of Penis. 
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TIjc kings both took s'lnctnory. Apis 
in Clinlviixcim. and (;it*c)mhr()tiis in tin; 
leiiiplc of Neptune. It was apainst 
\lie latter that JLeoiiidas wa.s most in¬ 
censed ; and tlierefore jjassinp Apia 
by, he went w ith a jjarty of soI«liers to 
■ejze Cleoinhrotus, w lioin he reproach¬ 
ed. in terms of resentment, with con- 
fF irinp apainst him, thoiiph honoured 
with liis alliance, depri\inp him of the 
crown, and hanishinp him liis country, 
Cleuinhrotiis ha<i notliinp to say, but 
sat in the deepest distress and silence. 
Ohelonis, the danphter of Leonidas, 
had looked upon the injury tlonc to her 
father as iloiie to herself: when Clenni- 
brnliis robbed him ol the crown, she 
lett hicn to console her father in his 
misfortune. \\ Inle he was in .sanrtiiary 
tjlic slfi>ed uilli liiiij* anej u]iPh In* re- 
tired she attended him in his (light, 
*-yinpathiziiip wilh his sorrow, and lull 
of lesentmeni apaiiisl Cleomhrotiis. 
iMit when the fortunes of her l'alh<*r 
chanpccl, she chanpcdloo. Shej(»ine<l 
lier husband as a suppliant, aii<l was 
f»>uii(I sitliiip hy him with preat fnark.s 
of tenderness, and her two children, 
one on each side, at lier feet. 'Ihe 
whole company were much stntck at 
the sipht, and ther could not refrain 
from tears when they considered her 
goodness of heart and such superior 
liistaiiecs of atfeclion. 

Cheloiiis, thcii |ioinlinp to hermouni. 
tng habit and dishevelled hair, thus ad- 
dresH«;d Leonidas. “ It was not, tiiy 
dear lather, eoiiipasslon f<ir (!leomhro- 
tns which put me in this habit, and 
gave me Ihi.s look of misery. My sor¬ 
rows took tlicir dale with your misfor¬ 
tunes and your banishment, and have 
ever since remained my familiar com¬ 
panions. Now yon have conquered 
your cneinicfl. and are again king of 
oparbi, should I still retain these en¬ 
signs of aniictioii, or as.siimc festival 
and royal ornaments, while Uie busbaiid 
of niy yonth, whom you gave me, falls 
a victim to your vengeance. If his 
ow n suhniuisioti, if the tears of his wife 
and cliildren, cannot propitiate you, 
he must suffer a severer puiiishmeiit for 
Wis oflcnr4ra than you require—he must 
see his beloved wife die before him; 
for how can 1 live and support the sight 
of iny own sex, after boi iny husband 
and my father liave refused to hearken 
lu uiy supplication—when it appears 


that, both as a wife and a daughter, 1 
am horn to he oiiM-r.'ihIc with my lainily? 
If tJiis poor man had any plausible rea- 
sons lor what he dnl, 1 oi)vi.ttc<l them 
all hy lor.sakijip him to follow joii. 
But you luniisli him with a Mdlu'icnt 
apology for his misbehaviour, hy ^how. 
inp that a crown is so pri nt and lU-Nir. 
able an object that a son-in-law must he 
stain anil a (laughter utterly disregarded 
where that is in the question.” 

( helonis, after this Mipplicalion, 
rested her check on her hushaiid’s head, 
and wilh an cj e dim and languid W ith 
sorrow looked roniid on the spectators. 
Leonida.s coii.sidlcil liis friends upon the 
point, and then comrnanded Cleombro 
tus to rise and go inio exile ; but he do- 
sired t'heloiiislo .stay, and not leave so 
alleclioiinic a Calher.who had been kind 
enoiigli to grant her her liu.iband's life. 
I'heloni.s, however, would not he ner- 
suatU'd. \\ ill'll her husband wa.s risen 
from the ground, she put one child in 
lii-s anns, and took the other herself, 
and alter having paid due homage at 
the altar where they had taken sanctu¬ 
ary. she went with him into banishment. 
So that, had not Cleoinhrotus been cor¬ 
rupted with the love of false glory, ho 
iniist have thought exile with such a 
woman, a greater happiness than a 
kingdom witlmut her. 

Alter Cleomhrolus was thus expelled, 
the i/i/jdri removed, and others put in 
their place, Leonidas laid a si liemc to 
get Apis into his power. At lirst, he 
desired him to leave his .saiu (unr) , and 
resume his share in the governmeiil; 
“ For the people,” lie said, ” thought 
he iiiipht well lie pardoned, as a young 
man ainhilioii.s ol honour; and the ra- 
tlier, heeaiise tliey, as well as lie, had 
been dceeived by the craft of 
laiis.’* .Milt when ho fotind that Xgi* 
suspected him, and chose to slay where 
he was, he threw off the mask of kind¬ 
ness. ^ Amplinres, Demoehares, and 
Arcesilaus, used to give Agis their com¬ 
pany, for they were his intimate friends 
They likewise conducted him from Ihe 
tcnijilc to the bath, and, after he had 
hatlied, brought him back to the sanc¬ 
tuary. Amphares had lately borrowed 
a great deol of plate and otiicr rich fur¬ 
niture of Agcsisirala, and he hoped 
that if be could destroy the king and 
the princesses of his family, he uiigbt 
keep those goods as bis own. On tliie 
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account lie is said to liave first listened 
to the sucpestioiis of Leonidas, and to 
have endeavoured to brin^^ tlie ephori, 
his colleagues, to do Mic same. 

As Agis s|>ent the rest oC liistinie in 
the temple, ami only went out to the 
l)ath, they resolved to make »jse of that 
I'pportunily. ’riierefore, one day, on 
his return, they met him with a great 
njipearanre of friendship, and as they 
conducted him on his way, conversed 
»vith much frec:lom and gaiety, which 
liis youth and their intimacy with him 
seemefi to warrant; but when they 
came to the turning of a street whicli 
led to the prison, Amphares, by virtue 
of his ofilce, arrested him. ** I take 
you.Agis,” said he, “into custody, in 
order to your giving accojuit to the 
fpliNri of your administration.*’ At the 
same time, Democliares, who was a tall 
strong man, wrapped his cloak aliout 
his head, and dragged him olT. Idle 
rest, as they hud previously concerted 
the thing, puslied liim on behind, anil 
no one coming to liis rescue or assist¬ 
ance, he was committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a 
strong band of mercenaries, to secure 
tiie prison without; and the ephori 
entered it, with sm-h senators as were 
ot their party. 'I'hcy began, as in a 
iuilieial process, with demanding wliat 
lie had to say in defence of his proceed¬ 
ings ; and as the voung prince only 
laughed at their (iissimulatioii, Am- 
pharcs told him, “ 'I'hey would soon 
make him weep for his presumption.” 
Another of the ephoi-i seeming inclined 
to jiut him in a way of excusing him¬ 
self and getting of), asked him, “ Whe¬ 
ther Lysander and Agesilaus had not 
forced him into the measures he took ?” 
But Agis answered, “ I was forced by 
no man; it was my attachment to tlie 
institutions of Lyenrgus, and my de¬ 
sire to imitate him, which made me 
adopt his form of government.” Then 
the samemagistrate demanded, " Whe- 
fiier he repented of what he bad done?’^ 
and his answer was, shall never re¬ 
pent of so glorious a design, diough I 
see death before ray eyes.” Upon this 
they passed sentence of death upon 
him, and commanded the officers to 
carry him into the decade^ which is a 
amall apartment in the prison where 
they strangle malefactors, but the offi¬ 
cers durst-not touch him, and the very 


mercenaries declined it; lor they 
thought it impious to lay violent hands 
on a king. Demochares seeing this, 
loaded tliem with reproaches, and 
tlireatened to punish tliem. At the 
same time be laid hold of Agis hiin.self. 
and tliriist him into the dungeon. 

By tliis time it was generally knn%vA 
(hat Agis uw-s taken into custody, ano 
there was a great concourse of people 
at the prison gates with lanterns and 
torches. Among the numbers who re¬ 
sented these iirncecdiiigs, were the mo¬ 
ther and grandmother of Agis, crying 
out and begging that the king might be 
heard and judged l>y the people in full 
^scinbly. But this, instead of procur¬ 
ing him a respite, hastened Ins execu¬ 
tion ; for they were afraid he would be 
rescued in the night, if the tumult 
should increase. 

As Agis was going to execution, he 

f ierceived one of the otlicers lamenting 
lis fate with tears ; u]n>ii which, he 
said, “ My Iriend, tlry ) your tears: 
for, as 1 suffer intiocen ., I am in a 
better condition than those who con¬ 
demn me contrary to law and justice.” 
So saying, he cheerfully olfered his 
neck to the executioner. 

Ampliares then going to the gate 
Agesistrata threw liersclf at liis feet, 
on account of their long intimacy and 
friendship. He raised lier from the 
ground, and told her, “ No farther 
violence should be offered her son, nor 
should he now have any hard treat¬ 
ment.” He told her, too, she might go 
in and see her son, if she pleased. She 
desired that her mother might be ad¬ 
mitted with her, imd Arophates assured 
her, there would be no ohjectioni 
When he had let them in, be com^ 
manded the gates do be locked again* 
and Archidamia to be first introduced. 
She was very old, and had lived iii 

g reat honour and esteem among the 
partans. After she was put to death* 
he ordered Agesistrata to tvalk in: she 
did so, and beheld her son extended 
on tlie ground, nd ^ moffier hffiig 
ing by the neck., yoe assisted the OH 
ficers in taking Archidamia down, 
placed the bedyby tliat of A^> and 
WTBjjped it decently up. Then em¬ 
bracing hep son and kissing Um, she 
add, “My son, thy too great modera¬ 
tion, lenity, and humanity, have mined 
both tltee and ns.” Amphares, who 
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from tbe door saw and heard ali that 
passed, went up in yreat fur) to Age- 
sistrata, and said, “ If ^ou approve of 
your son’s actions, you shall albo h;ne 
his reward.” She rose up to meet her 
s®*d, with a sigh for her conn* 
try, Mfiy oil this be lor tiie food of 
Sparta!” 

\Vlien these events were reported m 
llie city, and the three corpses carried 
out, the terror the sad scene inspired 
was not so great but that the people 
openly expressed Uieir grief and indig¬ 
nation, and their liatred of Leonidas 
and Amphares; for they were persuad- 
ed that there had not been auco a train 
of villanous and impious actions at 
Varta. since the Dorians hrst inhabited 
^elnpoimesus. The majesty of the 
Kings of Sparta had been held in such 
voiieraiion even by their enemies, that 
they IkuI scrupled to strike them when 
xiey had an opportunity for it in battle. 


bSft 

Hence it was, that in the many actions 
lietwecn the L:<refl;vmoi)ians and ih 

foniier had lost onli 
tlieir king Clenniliroins. uho fell bv a 
javelin at the battle of Leuctra a little 
before the time of Philip of Macedon. 
As for 1 heoponipus, who, a.s tbe Mes. 
seninns affirm, was slain by Aristome- 
iies, the Laredwtnonians denv it, and 
say he ua-s only wouiid<*d. "lliat, in- 
deed, is a matter of some dispute; but 
it IS certain that Agis was the lirst king 
of Laceda-mon pul to death bv the 
ephort: and that he sunercii only for 
encaging in an enterprise that was 
truly glorious and worthy of Sjiarta; 
though he was of an age at which even 
considereil as panlonable. 
xiis fnencL had more reason to com¬ 
plain of him than his eoemii-s, for sav- 
lUg LcoiiiddSy and tnu^ting his 
ales m tbe undesigniug generosity aod 
goonoess ol ilia Ur^t. 
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AfTER AkIs was ptit to death. Leoni¬ 
das iiitfiujed the same fate fcir liis bro¬ 
ther Arcliidanuis; hut thatprineesavi d 
Jmnself by a timely retreat, llowever, 
his wife Agiatis, who was newly bruuKlit 
to bed, was foreed by the tyrant from 
her own house, and yiven to his son 
Cleoinenes. Cleomenes was not quite 
come to years of maturity, but his fa¬ 
ther was not willing (hat any other man 
should have the lady; for she was 
daughter to Gylip^ms, and lieiress to his 
great estate; and in beauty, ns well as 
liHppiness of temper and conduct, su- 
nenor to all the women of Greece. She 
left nothing nnattempted, to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but 
lonnd all her elTorts ineffectual. There¬ 
fore, when she was married to Cleo- 
nienes, she made him a good and affec¬ 
tionate wife, (hough she hated his fa¬ 
ther. Cleomenes was passionately fond 
of her from the (irst^ and his attachment 
t^o his wife made Inin sympathize with 
heron the mournful remembrance of 
Agis. He ivotild often ask her for the 
history of that unfortunate prince, and 
listen with great attention to heracuouut 
of Ins sentiments and designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, 
and had a native greatness of mind. 
Nature had, moreover^ disposed him to 
temperance and simplicity of manners, 
M much as Agis; but he had not hi.s 
eolmness and moderation. His spirit 


had an ardour in it: and there tvas an 
impetuosity in Ins pursuits of honour, 
IT whatever appeared to him under that 
tliaracter. He thought it most glorious 
to reign over a willing people; but at 
the same time he tlinuglil it not inghf- 
rious to subdue their reluctances, and 
bring (hem against their inclinations 
into what was good and salutary'. 

He was not satisfied with the prevail¬ 
ing manners and customs of Sparta 
He saw that case and pleasure were 
the great objects with (he people; tliat 
(he king paid but little regard to pub¬ 
lic concerns, and if nobody gave him 
any disturbance, chose (o spend his 
time ill tlie eqjoyment.s of aflluence and 
luxury; that individuals, entirely actu¬ 
ated by self-interest, paid no attention 
to the business of the state, any farther 
than they could turn it to llieir own 
emolument. And what rendered the 
prospect still more melancholy, it ap¬ 
peared dangerous to make any mention 
of training the youth to strong exercises 
and_ strict temperance, to persevering 
fortitude, and universal equality, since 
the, proposing of these things cost Agis 
ms life. 

It is said toru that Cleomenes was in- 
stnictcd in philosophy, at a very early 
period of life, by ophaems tlie Borys- 
thenite,* who came to Lacedasmon, 

* This Sphcrui wu bom towards the end 
of the reign of Ptolemy PhUadelphus, and 
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and the youth w^th prcnt dili- 

grnce and suCl'Oi^ 5 . SphaTiis was one 
of the print'ipa] cli.sci])les oi Zt'no die 
Citienn and it seems that he admired 
the strength of genius ho funiHl in Clo* 
ometjos, aii<l added fro^h incerifivcs to 
Ids love of glory. ^\ e are intonneil, 
that ^>lten Leonidas nf old was asked, 
** What he thought of the poetry <w 
Tyrta-iis?’’ he saiil, I tldnk it well 
calculated to excite the cotirai;e* nf our 
youth; for the cnthusiasiii uith uidch 
it inspires them makes ihcnr tear no 
danger in battle.’’ So the stoic pliilo- 
Bophyt niay put persons of great and 
liery .spirits upon enterprises that are 
too dcspenite ; hut, in lliose of a grave 
and mild disposition, it uill produce 
all the good efl'ects fornidcli it \^as de¬ 
signed 

hen Ixmniilas died, and Cleomenes 
came to tlie crown, he ol>serve<l that all 
ranks of men were utterly corrupte<l. 
The ri<‘lj had an eye only t<i private 

f )rofjt and pleasure, and utterly neg- 
ectf d the public interest, 'llie com¬ 
mon people, on account of the mean- 
oess of tiudr circumstances, had no 
anirit for war, or amhitiou to instruct 
their ^lnld^en in the Spartan exerckses. 
Cieomenes Idmself had only the name 
of king, while the power was in the 
hands nf the rp/tori. He ihcrcforc, soon 
began to think nf changing the present 
jvisture of alVairs. He liad a friend called 
Xenares, united to him by kucIi an afleo 
lion as the Spartans called in^/zir/ition. 
Him he first sounded ; iinjuiriiig of hini 
what kind of prince .Agis was; by what 
steps, and with wlial associates, he 
«»aine into the way be look. Xenare.s 
\t iirst consented readily enough to 
satisfy bis curiosity, and gave him an 
ej^oct namtiie of the nroceedings, 
blit when he found that Clennienes in* 
teresu ^ hifuself deeply inlhe alfair, and 
took siirti a; enlliusiastic pleasure in 

flourhlietl under that of Kuergetc*. Diogenes 
l^crtlus bus given us a catalogue of hif works, 
which were considerable. He was the scho¬ 
lar of Zeno, and afterwards of Clcanthus. 

* He was so called *o distinguish him from 
Zeno of Klea. a city of l^aconia, wlio flourish* 
cd about two hundred years after the dcatliof 
Zeno the t'itican. Citium, of winch the elder 
Zeno wa% a native, was a town in Cyprus. 

^ From its tendency to inspire a contempt 
wf dvatli, and a bebet in tlie agency of Pro- 
fldeoce. 


the new sc}ienie$ of Apis, as to ilesire 
to hear llieiii apnin and apain, lie re¬ 
proved Lis disltmpered inrlinations, 
and id last enlirely left liis cuitipanv 
However, he did not acquaint any one 
with the cruise ol tlieir iiiisundcrstaiid- 
iiip, but only said, “ Cleonieiics knew 
\cr3’ well.” As Xenares so stronplj- 
opposed the kiiip’s project, he tiioijplit 
others mipht be as little dispewed to 
come into it; and iherelbre he concert¬ 
ed (lie whole matter by himself. In the 
persuasion that he couM more easily 
efi'eci his intended chanpe in time of 
war than in |)eare, he endiroil.-d his 
country w itii the .\iharans, who luid in- 
deeil iiiveii .siinicieiit occa.sion of com- 
plain!: for .\ratus, who was the lead- 
inp man ainonp them, had laid it down 
as a prineijile, from the hepinniiip of 
his administridion, to reduce all Pelo- 
|ionne.siis to one body. 'I'his was the 
end he had in view in his numerous 
expeditions, and in all the proceedinps 
of government ihirinp the many years 
that he held the reins in Acliaia. And 
indce<l. he was of opinion, that (his was 
the only way to secure Peloponnesus 
apaiusl its enemies without. He had 
Bucceedeil with most of the slates ol 
that peninsula; the Laredieinoninne 
and I'dcans, and such of the Anadiiins 
us were in liie LacedaMUOtiian interest, 
were all that stood out. Upon (he death 
of I.A-«>iiid:is, he coinineiiced hostilities 
npaiiisttlie Arcadians, particularly those 
who hfinlered upon the Aclneaiis ; by 
(his mean.s Ue.sipiiing to trv how the La- 
ce«la;iiioniaiis stood inclined. As for 
Ch-oineiies, he despised him as a young 
man without experience. 

I’hc r/j/ivri, however, sent Clennio- 
Iies to seize .\lhenaMiiiit near Ikdbina. 
'I bis place is one of the keys of Laco¬ 
nia, and was then in dispute between 
the Sjiartans and Mepalopolilans. Cie¬ 
omenes nccordinply took it and forti¬ 
fied it. Aratiis ijiade no remonstrance, 
but rnarcheil by night to surjirise'I'egca 
anil (Iri hoiiieiiiis. However, the per- 
80II.S who had promised to betray lho.se 
places to him, found their hearts fail 
tliem when they came to the point; and 
he retired, undiscovered as he tliouglit. 
Upon this, CIcomciics wrote to him. in 
a familiar way,desiring (n know “Whi¬ 
ther he inarched the night before?- 
Aratus answered, “ 'I lial undersianding 
t A tcDjple of Mioenra. 
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hip to fortify Belbina, the intent 

of Im 9 last motion was to prevent that 
inensure.’’ Cleuinenes huinorously re- 
jHJcd, I am satisfied with the arroniit 
o( Your march; but should be ^Ld to 
know where those torclies and ladilers 
were marchinij ?*’ 

Aratus cotild not liclp lau^hint; at 
the jest : and he asked what kind of 
man this joniiff prince was. Deino- 
a Laccd.Tmoniati exile, answer- 
*d, It yoii design to <lo anything 
asramst the Spartans, von must do it 

quickly, before the spurs ofthis cockerel 
lie grown.” 

Cleoiuenes. with a few horse and 
three hundred foot, was now posted in 
Arcarlin I he t/j/iori. apprehensive of 
n YY-ar. commanded him home; and he 
obeyed. But finding fliat. in conse¬ 
quence of this retreat. Aralus had taken 
t/ipliya?, they ordered him to take the 
hel.l ogaiti Cleoinenes made himscll 
master of Melhydriiim, ;tiidra\aged the 
Icrnlones of Argos, ^\■ilerell|>on the 
Aclinonns marched against him with 
twenty thousand foot and a tlionsnnd 
horse, under the command of Aristo- 
innclms. Ch*oincnps met him at Palan- 
tmin, and olFered him bailie; but Ara¬ 
lus. mtimidaled by (liis instance of the 
young prince’s spirit, dissuaded the 
general Irom engaging, and retreated, 
i his retreat exposed Aratiis to reproach 
among the Aclneans. and to acorn and 
contempt among the Spartans, whose 
army consisted of not more than live 
fhousMd men. Cleoinenes, elevated 
with his success, began to talk in a 
higher tone among the people, and 
bade them remember an expression of 
one ol their ancient kings, who said, 

1 he Lacedremoiuans seldom inquired 
the nnrnbcr ol tlicir enemies, but the 
plac 4 ; Yvhere they could be found.” 

After this, he went to the assiataiicc 
ot the Lleans, against whom the 
Ach*nns had now turned their arms, 
lie attacked the latter at Lycmuni, as 
they were upon the retreat,andpiilthcm 
entirely to thermit; not only spreading 
terror through their whole army, biS 
killing g:reat numbers, and making 
many prisoners. It was even reported 
among the Greeks, that Aratus was of 
the number of the slain. Aratus, avail¬ 
ing himself in the best manner of the 
opportunity, with the troops that at- 
tended him i.. Ins flight, marched im¬ 


mediately to Manb’nea. and coralna 
upon It by surprise, took it. and seen" 
ed It for the Achaians. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly dispirit- 
ed at this loss, opposed ('leomeiies in 
his inclination for war. He, thcrerore, 
bethought himself of calling Archidal 
mus, the brother of Agis, from Mes- 
scnc, to Yyhom, in the other family, the 
cro\>n beloijgefi; (nr hr ima^iTiaa tha 
the poYver of the ephori would not he 
so formid.ihle.wheii the kinglv govern- 
ment. according to the Spartan consti- 
tution, was complete, and had it.s pro 
per weight in the scale. 'I'he party that 
liad put Agis to death, perceiving tliis, 
and ilreading vengeance from Archi 
dainus, il he should be established on 
llie tlirone took this method to pre 
vent it. I hey joined in inviting liim 
to come privately to Sparta, ami ever: 
assisted him in his return; but they as- 
sasainnted him immediately after. VVTie- 
ther It was against the consent ofCleo- 

meries.as Phjlarchus thinks, or whether 

Im Inends persuaded him to abandon 
that unhajipy prince, we cannot take 
upon us to say. The greatest ])art of 
the blame, however, fell upon those 
Inends, nlio, il lie pave Im consent, 

were supposed to have leased him 
into It. 

By this time he was resolved locarrv 
his intended changes into immediate 
execution; and therefore he bribed tJie 
to permit him to renew the war. 
lie gamed also many others by the as¬ 
sistance ot Ills mother Cratesiclea, who 
iiberall^ supplied him with money, and 
Jomed in lus schemes of glory. Nay, it 
it 18 said, that, though disinclined to 
marry again, for her son’s sake she ac¬ 
cepted a man who had great interest 
and authority among the people. 

One ol his first operabons was, the 
going to seize Leiictra, which is a place 
Within the dependencies of Megalopo 
IS. Ihe Achtcans hastened to its re¬ 
lief under the command of Aj^tus. 
and a battle was fought under the walls, 
in which part of the l^cedaemonian 
anny was beaten; but Aratus stopping 
the pursuit at a defile which was in the 

Megalopolitan, 
olleiided at the order^ encouraped the 
cavalry under his command to pursue 


.tw't h IsLi/diadas. But Poly, 
plus calls hup Lj/tiadas g and so does PIu* 
taren in aaoUicr place* 
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the advantage they had gained; by 
which means he entangled them among 
vincyarcls .ditches, and otlier enclosures, 
where they were forced to break their 
ranks, and fell into great disorder. 
Cleomcnes, seeing his opportnnity, 
commanded the Tarentines and (‘retans 
to fail upon them; and Lysiadas, after 
great exertions of valour, was defeated 
and slain. The Lacednemonians, thus 
encouraged^ returned to theactionwitli 
shouts of joy, and routed the whole 
Aclucan array. After a considerable 
carnage, a truce was granletl the sur¬ 
vivors, and they were permitted to biirv 
their dead; but Cieomenes ordered the 
body of Lysiadas to be brought to him. 
He clothed it in robes of puqde, and 
put a crown upon its head; and, in tliis 
attire, he sent it to the gales of Mega¬ 
lopolis. This was thatLysiadis wlio 
restored liberty to the city in which he 
Was an absolute prince, and united it to 
the Achaean league. 

Cieomenes, greatly elated with this 
victory, thought, if matters were once 
entirely at hU disposal in Sparta, the 
Achaeana would no longer be able to 
stand before him. For this reason he 
endeavoured to convince bis father-in- 
law Megistoniu, tliat the yoke of the 
t'jthori ought to be broken, and an 
equal division of property to he made ; 
by means of which equality, Sparta 
would resume her ancient valour, and 
once more rise to the empire of Gwece. 
Megistoiius comnlied, and the king 
tlien took two or three other friend-s into 
tlio scheme. 

About that time, one of the tphori 
bad a siirnrising dream, a.<t he slept in 
the temple of Pasiphae. He thought, 
tbatf in the court where the tphori used 
to sit for the despatch of business, four 
eliairs were taken away, end only one 
>fl. And as he was wondering at the 
change, he heard a voice from the sanc¬ 
tuary, which said, “This is best for 
Sparta.” The magistrate related this 
vision of his to Cieomenes, who at first 
was greatly disconcerted, thinking that 
some suspicion had led him to sound 
bis intentions. But when he found Uiat 
there was no fiction in the case, he was 
the more confirmed in his purpose; 
and taking with him such of the citi¬ 
zens as he tlioughtmostlikely to oppose 
he marched against Hera^ ana Ah 
san, two cities belonging to the Achaean 


league, and took them. Aflertliis, be 
laid in store of provisions at (drehome- 
nus. and tlicn bosiegfd Mantinea. At 
last he so harassed tlic I.Aro(hrmoniaDS 
by a variety of long inarches,that most 
of them desired to he left in Arc.adia ; 
and he returned to Sparta w itli llie mer¬ 
cenaries only. By tiie way he rommo- 
nicated his design to siu h of tliom as 
he believed most attached to Ins inte¬ 
rest. and advanced slowly, tliat he 
might come upon tlie tphori a.s tliey 
were at supper. 

Wlien lu' a))proacla'd the town, he 
sent Kuryclida.s In-fore him to the hall 
where those magistnitcs used to siip, 
upon pretence of his being cliarged 
with some message relative to the nmiy. 
He wa.s accompanied by I'hericioii aud 
Piicehis, anti two other vouug men who 
had been educated with Cteomene.s, 
and vvlinin the Spartans call Stunothya- 
ciana. 'fhc-sc were at the head of a 
small party. N\ liile Eurycliilas was 
holding the ephvri in liiscourse, the 
others ran upon them with their drawn 
swords. They were all slain but .\ge- 
silaus, and he wa.s then thought to hare 
shared the same fate ; for lie was the 
first roan that foil; but in a little time 
be conveyed himself silently out of the 
room, and crept into a little building 
which was the temple of Fear. 'I'hta 
temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was 
pot in, he iminediatelv barred the door. 
The other four were despatched out¬ 
right; and so were above ten more who 
came to tlicir assistance, lliose who 
remained quiet, received no harm ; nor 
were any hindered from departing the 
city. Naj, Age.silaus him.self was 
spared, when he came the next day out 
of (he temple. 

'Jhc Lacedmmonians have not only 
temples dedicated to Fear, but also to 
Death, to 1.<ai>o}iter. and many of 
the passions. Nor do lliey pay homage 
to rear, as one of the noxious and de- 
strovdiig demons, but tbe^ consider it 
as the best cement of society. Hence 
it was, that tjie ephori (as Aristotle tells 
usj, when they entered upon their 
oflicc, caused proclamation to be made- 
that the people should shave the upper 
lip, and l>e obedient to the laws, that 
they might not be under (he necessity 
of liaving recourse to severity. As for 
the shaving of the upper hp, in my 
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r.pitiion, all tlie design of that injunc¬ 
tion is, to leach the youth obedience in 
the smallest matters. And it secm.s to 
me. that the ancients did not think that 
valour consists in the exemption from 
fear; hut on the contrary, in the (ear 
or reproach, and the dreail of infamy 
for those «ho stand most in fear of (he 
' law, act with the greatest intrepidity 
against the enemy ; and they who are 
most tender of tlicir reputation, look 
■wiU» the least concern upon other ilaii 
gers. ITierefore one of tlie poets said 
well. 

Ingenuous shame resides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to lier 
father-in-law, Prianius, 

Before thy pref ec, father, I appear, 

M ith conscioii*. ..haiiieand reverential fear. 

Pope. 

And, in another place, he say.s, the 
Grecian troops 

With fear and silence on their chiefs attend. 

l‘or rcvercnre, in vulgar minds, is ge¬ 
nerally (lie coneomitant of fear. .Anti, 
therctore, the Laceth'enioiiians placed 
the (cmi.le of Fkau near the Iiall where 
the fi>hor\ tised to eat. to shon that 
their authority was nearly equal to the 
regal. 

Next day ^ Cleomcne,s proscribed 
eiglity of the citizens, w hom lie thought 
It nece.ssary to expel; and ho removed 
all the seats of the ephori except one 
in which he designed to sit liimself, to 
hear causes and despatch other busi¬ 
ness. Ihen he assembled the people, 
111 order to explain and defend what he 
had done. His speech was to this 
eftcct. The adininistration was put 
by Lycurgus in (he hands of the kings 
and the senate ; and Sparta was go- 
verned by them a long lime, without 
any occasion for other magistrates. But 
as the Messenian war was drawn out to 
a great length, and the kings, having 
the armies to command, had not leisure 
to attend to the decision of causes at 
home, they pitched upon some of Uieir 
Inends to be left as their deputies, for 
that purjiose, under (he title of ephori^ 
oT tnapcctora. At first they behaved as 
substitutes and servants to the kings: 
but, by little and little, they got the 
power into their own hands, and insen- 
obly erected their office into an inde¬ 


pendent magistracy.* A proof of this 
IS a custom which lias obtained (ill this 
time, that when the c}>hoTi sent for tiie 
king, he refused to hearken to the first 
and second message, and did not at¬ 
tend them till they sent a third. Aste- 
ropus was the first of the ephori who 
raised their oflice to that height of 
authontv many ages after their creation. 
\V liile they kept within the bounds o' 
moderation, it was better to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their 
usnrpation.s. they destroyed the ancient 
form of government, when (hey de¬ 
posed some kings, put others to death 
w'ithoiitany form oftrial, and threatened 
those princes w lio desire to see the ffi- 
vine^ constitution of their country in its 
original lustre, they became absolutely 
insupportable. Had it been possible, 
without the shedding of blood, to have 
exteminated those pests which they 
had introduced into Lacedaemon, such 
as luxury, supernuous expense, debts, 
usury, and those more ancient evils 
poverty and riches, I should then liave 
tlioiiglit myself (he happiest of kings, 
in curing (lie ilistcmpers of my country, 
I should have been considered ns the 
phjsician whose lenient hand hcala 
without giving imin. But for wliat ne¬ 
cessity has obliged me to do J have the 
aullionty of Lycurgii.s, who, though 
neither king nor magistrate, but only a 
private man, took upon liim to act as 
a king.f and appeared publicly in arms. 

I he consenuence of which was, that 
Lhanlaiis, the reigning prince, in great 
consternation, fled to the altar. But 
being a mild and patriotic kitig, he 
soon entered into (he designs of Lycur^ 
giis, and accepted his new form of g(H 
vernment. 1 herefore, (he proceedings 
of Ljeurgus are an evidence that it is 
next to impossible to new-model a con¬ 
stitution without the terror of an armea 
lorce. For my own part, 1 have ap¬ 
plied that remedy with great modera¬ 
tion ; only ridding mys^f of such as 
opposed the true interest of Lacedse- 

• AHicn the authority of the kings was 
grown too enormous, Thcopomnus found it 
necessary to curb it by the inaUiuUon of the 
epAow. But they were not as Cleomenes 
says; they were, in their first establishment, 
minntcrs to the kings. 

+ Lycurgus never assumed or aspired to 
r^al authority $ and Cleomenes mentions 
thu only to lake off the odium from himseir. 
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rr.on. Ainonff the rest, I shall make a 
distribution of all the lands, and clrar 
ihe people ol their debts. Ainonif tlie 
strangers, i shall select sume. of the 
best aii<l ablest, that they may he ad¬ 
mitted citizens of Sparta, and protect 
her uith their arms ; and tliat \\e may 
DO longer see Laeoni<i a prey to the 
^'i^tolians and lllynans for want of a 
sulTicient number of inhabitants con¬ 
cerned for it-s defence.^ 

When he had tinished his speech, 
he was the first to s»irrender his own 
estate into the public stork. His lather- 
ill-law, Megistonns, and ins other 
frieinis, follov%ed his example. '1 lie 
rest of the citizens did tlie same ; and 
then the land was (|i\i<hMl. Hr even 
assigned lots for each ol llie persiuis 
whom he had driven into exile, and 
declared that they should all be recalled 
when tranquiliity had once more taken 
place. Having iilled up the nuinl>er of 
citizens out of the best of the inbabi* 
tants of the iieiglibouriiig countries, he 
raised a body of four thousand foot, 
whom he taught to use the two-handed 
instead of the javelin, and to hold 
tiieiraiiields by a handle, and not by a 
ring as before. Then he applied him- 
sell the education of the youth, and 
fo them with all (he strictness of 

the LacedierDOiiian discipline ; in the 
course of which be %vas much assisted 
by Spha!rug. 'I'licir schools of exerci^, 
and their refectories, were soon brought 
into that good order which they had been 
of old; some being reduced to it by com¬ 
pulsion, but thr greatest part coming 
Toluntarily into that noble training pe¬ 
culiar to .Sparta. However, to prevent 
any oflcncc that might be taken at the 
name of monarchy, he made his bro¬ 
ther Kuclydas bU partner to the throne ; 
and this was tiie only time that the 
Spartans had two kings of the same 
faniilT. 

He observed Uiat the Achacans, and 
Aratus, the principal man among them, 
were persuaded tiiat tlic late change 
bad brought the Spartan afTairs into a 
doubtful and unsettled state, and that 
he would not quit the city while it was 
in such a ferment. He therefore thought 
it would have both its lionour and uti¬ 
lity to show the enemy how readily hU 
troops would obey him. In conse¬ 
quence of which he entered the ISlega 
lopoliUD territories, where be spread 


desolation, and made a very < <»nsujf. 
able booty. In one of liis Just in irch^? 
he seizcti n company of comedians w liu 
were on the road Iriun Mes'»eiie : ujma 
wineb, be built a stage ni flie enemy'i 
country ; {>ropose<l a pirize of tbrtT 
mi/UF to the l)t*.st performer, a ml spent 
one day in seejiig llu ni. Xut that lie 
Set any great >alue <m sindi diversions, 
but lie iljd It by wa> of insult upon the 
enemy, to show bis su^u rionti by (l.ij 
mark of contempt. I*or, among tlie 
Grec ian and rojnl armies, las was the 
only one whirh had not a triiii of )>lay- 
jugglers, singers, and d niccrs, vi 
both sexes. No inleuiperai.ee or bul- 
loonery, no imblic shows or leasts, ec 
cept on llit^ late occasion, were vwr 
seen in his camp. 'The \oung men 
pasMMi ibe grealol juirt of their turn* 
in tile exercises, an<l the old men in 
(cncluiig tiuMH. Idle hours of leiMire 
were niiiU2»ed with cheerful disC(Nir?»e, 
which had all the smartness of lacemic 
repartee. 'I'his kind of amusement had 
those advantages which we have men¬ 
tioned in the life of Lyciirgiis. 

The king himself was the best 
teacher. Plain and simple in his 
equipage and diet, assuming no manner 
of pomp above a cotnmoii citi/.eii, he 
set a glorious ex«ariiple of sobriety. 
This was no small advantage to his 
atfairs m Greece. W hen the (ireek.s 
addressed thenisolves to other kings, 
tliey did not so niucli admire their 
wealth and inagnihcence, as execnile 
tlieir pride ana spirit of ostcMitation, 
their (litliciilty of access, and harslmoss 
ol behaviour to all who liad business at 
their courts. Put when they aiiplied to 
Cleoiiienes, who not only bore that 
title, but had all the great qualities of 
a king, (hey saw no jnirple or robes of 
state, no rich carriages, no gauntlet of 
ages or door-keepers to be run. Nor 
ad they their answer, after great dilli- 
culties, from the mouth of secretaries; 
but they found him in an ordinary 
habit, ready to meet tlicm and offer 
them his hand. He received them witli 
a cheerful countenance^ and entered 
into their business with tlic utmost case 
and freedom. This engaging njaiiner 
allied their hearts ; and tliey decjareil 
e was the only wortliy desrendart <*( 
Hercules. 

Hifl common sujiper was short and 
buly Laconir. There were only couches 
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fortliffp people: but «l»cii lie enter- 
tawicd iinibassndors or strangers, two 
more eouclics were added, au(i llie’table 
was a l.tlle belter f.irnislied by tlie ser¬ 
vants Not (liat any curious dessert 
was added, only tlie dislies were iarj'er, 
and the «ine more {renerous; for lie 
blamed one ot bis frieiuls ftjr setlijij; 
iiotlinif' before strangers but the coar>e 
cake and l>Ia(:k brotlj «iiicb lliev eat in 
tlieir common refectories. *• \\ ben we 
have .stran-rers ti* entertain.” be said, 
we need not be sucb verv exact La- 
ceutCiiionians.'’ After supper, a (hreo 
Icpscil .stand wa.s brought in. upon 
wlncb were i.laced a brass bowl full of 
wine, two Sliver pots that beld about a 
pint and a Irdf a-nieec. and a lew cups 
of the same metal. Sucb of the guesU 
ns were im imed to drink, made use of 
the.se ve.s.sels, for the cup was not press¬ 
ed upon any man against bis will. 

I lu re was no music or other extrinsic 
amnsenieiit: nor was any sucb thing 
wanted. He entertained Ids company 
\ery agreeably with bis own cunversa 
tion. sometimes asking questions, and 
sonudirnes l.-lling stories. His serious 
• bscour.se wa.s in rleetly free from mo- 
rosencss, and bis mirth from petulance 
and rusticity. The arts which other 
princes used of drawing men to their 
purpose by bribery and corruption, he 
looked upon as both iniquitous and iiu- 
|>ohlic; but to engage six people in his 
Ultercst by the charms of conversation, 
without fraud or guile, appeared to liim 
an honourable method, and worthy of 
a king. For he tliought this the true 
dilTercnce between a hireling and a 
Inend: that the ooc is gained bv mo* 

ney, and the other by an obliging be- 
liaviour. 

The Mantincans were the iiret who 
applied for his assislancc. They ad¬ 
mitted him into their city in the night: 
and having with his helu expelled the 
Achican garrison, put tnemselves im- 
der his protection. He re-established 
fhcir laws and ancient fonn of govern¬ 
ment, and retired tJie same day to 
I egea. hrom thence he fetched a com¬ 
pass through Arcadia, and (lieu marched 
dow n to Pherx in Acliaia; intending 
by this movement either to bring the 
Achieaiis to a battle, or make them 
look upon Aratus in a mean light, for 
giving up the country, as it were, to 
'US destroying sword. 


Hyperbatas was indeed general at 
that time, but .Vratus liad all the autho¬ 
rity. I’lie , 4 chaeans a.sspml>led their 
forces, ami encamped at Dymeaj,* near 
Hecatombreiim ; upon which Cleo- 
menes marched up to them, though it 
was tliought a rash step for him to take 
post between Dymea;, which belonged 
lo tlie enemy, and tlie Acha*.an camp. 
However, he boldly challenged the 
Acha‘ans. and indeed, fori'ed them lo 
battle, ill wliich he entirely defeated 
tiiem, killed great numbers upon the 
spot, and took many prisoners. I^ngo 
was his next object, from which he ex¬ 
pelled an Acbman garrison, and then 
put the town into the hands of the 

When the Achtean affairs were in 
(hu ruinous state, Arntus, %vlio used to 
be general every other year, refused 
the command, though they pressed him 
strongly to accept it. But certainly it 
w-as wrong, when such a storm was 

to Quit (he helm, and leave the 
directiou to rd other. Xlie iirst de- 
inands ol Cleotuenes appeared to fhe 
AchaeRn deputies moderate eiiou^jh ; 
attenvards he insisted on having the 
command himsell. In other matters, 
he said, he should not differ with them, 
lor he would restore ihem both the 
prisoners and their lands. Tlie Aclue- 
aiis agreed to a pacification on these 
conditions, and invited Cleomenes to 
Lerna, where a general assembly of 
their state was to be held. But Cleo¬ 
menes, hastening his march too mucli. 
heated liimself, and then very impru¬ 
dently drank cold water; the conse¬ 
quence of which wa.s, that he threw up 
a great quantity of blood, and lost Ute 
use of his speech. He therefore sent 
the Acha^ns the most respectable of 
the prisoners, and putting off the meet- 
lug, retired to Ijacedemou. 

litis ruined the affairs of Greece. 
Had It not been for this, she might have 
recovered out^ ol her present distress, 
and^ have maintained herself against 
uie insolence and rapaciousueas of the 
Macedonians. Aratus either feared or 
distrusted Cleomenes, or envied his un¬ 
expected success. He thought it in¬ 
tolerable tliatayoung man newdy sprung 
tip should rob itim at once of the ho¬ 
nour and power wliioU he had been is 

Polybiui calls it Djms. 
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possession of for tliree ami thirty years, 
am! come into a govcrniuent x\hicli 
bad b<'en grouing so long uiul>>r bis 
aospices. For lliis reason, he first tried 
what his niter* St and jiowers ot persua¬ 
sion Mould ilo to kr«-p (he Acha.'ans 
from tlosiiig wiih Fh omenes; but lliey 
Mere jirc-i eiiti'il from attending to liiin, 
by their adiiiintliiin of the great spirit 
ot Cleonienes, and their opinion that 
the ileinands of the Spartans Mere not 
unreas*inablo,Mlioonly desired to hring 
Peloponnesus back to its ancient mo¬ 
del. Aratus tlien undertook a thing 
which Mould notliave become any man 
in Greece, but in liitn was particularly 
dislioiioiirable, and uiiMorlby of all his 
fonner conduct, both in the cahineland 
the held; he called AntiKoiius into 
Greece, and lille<l Peloponnesus M'ith 
Macedonians, though in hi.s >oiilh be 
bad expelled lliem, and rescued the ci¬ 
tadel ol ('orintli out of their hands. 
He Mas even an enemy to nil kings, 
and Mas equally hated by them. Anti- 
gonus, in particular, he loaded with a 
thousand reproaches, as appears from 
the Mritings he lias left behind him.* 
He boa.sLs that be bad cDCouutercd and 
overcome innumerable diBiculties in 
order to deliver Athens from a Mace¬ 
donian garrison; and vet he brought 
tliose very Macedonians, armed as they 
were, into liis own country, into his 
own house, and even into the Moiuen’s 
apartment. At the same time be could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a descend¬ 
ant of Hercules, who wauled only to 
restore the ancient jiolity of his coun¬ 
try, to correct its broken harmony, and 
bring it back to liie sober Doric tone 
whicu L)curgu.s bail given it lie 
could not bear that such a prince 
should be declared general of the Sicy- 
oiiiaiis and Triccaeaus.^ \\ liilc he 
avoided the coarse cake and short cloak, 
and, %yhat he thought the greatest griev¬ 
ance in the whole system of Cleomenes; 
the abolishing of nches mid tlie making 
poverty a more supportable thing, he 
made Acliaia truckle to the diadem and 

* Arslus vrok; s history of the Acheans, 
and of his own conduct. 

‘Y The music, like the architecture of the 
Dorians, was remarkable for its simplicity. 

X This probably should be Triisans. Tri¬ 
tec was a city of Phvcii, and coniprehendeU 
In the league; but Tticco, wiiiw was in 
Thessaly, could luidly be so. 


purple of Maredmii.Tns. and of Asiatic 
grami.es. 'I o slum the app« arance of 
submission t*> Cleonifiies. he ollered 
sacriliees to the diiiuity of .\iitignnii.s, 
and. Mith a garland on bis bead, sung 
]>:i‘ans in honour of a rotten Macedo¬ 
nian. 'lliese tilings we s.'ty n<»t in ac¬ 
cusation ol Aratus tfor in mnn> respects 
he was a great man and Mortby of 
Greece); we mean oiili to point out 
witli compassion (be we akness of ini- 
inan nature, whirb. in dispositions the 
best fonned to virtue, can produce no 
excellence without some taint of uiijier- 
fertion. 

\V lien tlie .Vcha^ans assembled again 
at Argos, ami Cleomenes came down 
from 'IVgca to meet them, the Greeks 
entertained great hopes of peace. Ihit 
Anitus, who had already settled the 
principal points with Antigonus, fear¬ 
ing that Cleomenes. cither by Ins oblig¬ 
ing maimer <if treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of the people, 
roposed,’* That he should take three 
uiidred hostages for the security of his 
person, and enter the town alone; or, 
if he did not approve of that proposal, 
should come to the place of exercise 
without the walls, called Cyllarabium,^ 
and treat there at the head of his army.’ 
Cleomenes remonstrated, that these 
proceedings were very uixjust. He 
said, ** They should have made him 
those proposals at lirst, and not hum; 
when ue was come to their gates, dis- 
trust and shut him out.” He therefore 
wrote the Aclia;aiis a letter on this sub¬ 
ject, almost filled with coniplaints of 
Aratus ; and the applications of Aratus 
to the people were little more llian in¬ 
vectives against the king of Sparta. 
The consequence of Uiis was, that the 
latter ouickly retired, and sent a hendd 
to declare war ogainst the Acha*aus. 
This herald, according to Aralns, was 
sent, not to Argos, but to v^gitiin||, iu 
order that (he Actiteans might be en¬ 
tirely unprepared. There were at this 
lime great commotions among (lie mem¬ 
bers of (he Aclirean Icngiu*. and many 
towns were ready to fall oil’; for the 
common peojile hoped for an equal 
distribution of lands, and to lia\c theii 

^ From Cyllorbus, ilie son ofSilicnclus. 

i| ThU was a maritime (own of Achaia, nu 
(hu Corinthian Day. The intention of Cko- 
menrs was to take it by surprise, bcfoic the 
inbabilonta coultl have inteliigcnca of the war. 
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canrellrd; while Ihe better sort 
in Kt'iHTiil were displeased at Arafns, 
and some ol tliem iiit^hly provoked at 
nis Ijrinfrin" the Macedonians info Pe¬ 
loponnesus. 

l•'neoura}:ed by these misunderstand¬ 
ings, (’Iconienesentereil Acliaia; where 
he (irst took Pelleiie by surjirise. an 1 
dislo»I{»ed the Aehecan •'arrlson. After¬ 
wards he made himself master of Phe- 
neiimand Penfeleiim. As the Aeha-ans 
were apprehensive of a revolt at Corlntli 
aiul Sicyon, they sent a l)ody of cavalry 
and some mercenaries from Ar^os to 
{fuard against any measures teiidimf 
that way, and went themselves to cele- 
bnito the Nemean games at Argo.s. 
U()on this, ('le<)nu'np.s hoping, what 
really proved the ca.se, that, if he roidd 
comesiid<lenly upon the city,while it ua.s 
tilled witlimiiltitndes assembled to par¬ 
take of the diversions, he should throw 
all into the greatest eonfusion, marrhed 
np to the walls by night, and .sei/.e<l 
the quarter called Aspis. which lay 
above the theatre, notwithstanding its 
ditlicnlty of access. 'I'his struck them 
with such tenor, that not a man thought 
of making any re.«istance ; they agreed 
to receive a garrison, aiul gave twenty 
of the citizens as hostages for their act¬ 
ing u-s allies to Sparta, and following 
the standard of CIcoineiies as their 
general. 

'riiis action added greatly to the 
fame and authority of that prince ; for 
the ancient kings of Sparta, with all 
their endeavours, could never fix Argos 
in their interest; and Pyrrhus, one of 
the ablest generals in the world, though 
he forced his wav into the town, could 
not hold it. but lost hLs life in tlie at¬ 
tempt, and had great part of his army 
cut 111 pieces. Hence the despatch aiul 
keenness of CIcomenes were the more 
admired; and they who before had 
laughed at him for declaring he would 
tread in tlie steps of Solon and Ly- 
curgus in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal division of property, were 
now fully persuaded tliat he was the 
sole cause of all the change in the spirit 
and success of the Spartans. In both 
respects they were so contemptible be¬ 
fore, and so little able to help them¬ 
selves, that the iCtolians made an in¬ 
road into Laconia, and carried olT lifty 
thousand slaves. On which occasion, 
one of the old Spartans said, * the ene¬ 


my had done them a kindness, in tak 
iug such u heavy charge off (heir hands." 
Yet tliey liad no sooner refurned tc 
their primitive cu.stoms and discipline, 
tiian. as if Lycurgus himself had re' 
stored hi.s polity, and invigorated it 
with his proseiice, they had given (he 
mo.st cxtnmrdinary instancc.s of valour 
and oljcdieiicc to their magistrates, iu 
laisiiig Sparta to its ancient superiority 
in (Jreece, and recovering Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

(’lennie and Phlins* came in the same 
tide of sucees.s with Argos. Aratns 
Avas then making an inquisition at Co¬ 
rinth into the conduct of sucli as wc..; 
reported to be in the Lacetlmnim -i 
interest. But wlini the nows of c 
late lo.sses reached him, and he fou. { 
that the city was falling off to Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the 
Aeha?ans, he was not a little alarmed. 
Ill this confu.sion he could think of im 
better expedient than that of calling the 
citizens to council, and, in the mean¬ 
time, he stole away to the gate. A 
horse being ready for him there, he 
moiujted and fled to Sicyon. Tlie Co¬ 
rinthians were in such haste to pay their 
compliineiiLs to Cleomencs, that, Ara- 
Ins tells us. they killed or spoiled all 
(heir horses. He acquaints n.s also, 
that Cleomencs highly blamed the peo¬ 
ple of Corinth for snflering him to es- 
cape. Nevertheless, he adds, that 
Megistonus came to him on the part of 
that prince, and offereil to give him 
large sums if he would deliver up the 
citadel of Corinth, where he had an 
Arlnenn garrison. HeansAyered,“niat 
affairs did not then depend upon him, 
but he must be governed by their cir¬ 
cumstances.” So Aratus himself writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march fVoin Argos, 
added the Titezenians, the Epidaurians, 
and Hermionians, to the number of hU 
friends and allies, and tlien went to 
Corinth, and drew a line of circnmval 
lalion about tlie riladel, which the 
Achfcans refused to .surrender. How¬ 
ever, he sent for the friends and stew¬ 
ards of Aratus, and ordered them to 
lake care of his house and cffccls in 
that city. He Hkew'ise sent again to 
that general by Tritymallus, the Mes- 
senian, and proposed that the citadel 
sliould be garrisoned half with Achte- 

* Towns between Argos and Corinth. 
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•AMS an t lialf uitli Laccduunionians ; of- 
JVrinc. die Ji.ime time, to ilouhle (lie 
pension he iiad from P(^>lcmy. him: of 
Eiisiit. As Anitiis. iiisteiul of ;i<Hept- 
iri^; tliene corulilioiis, sent hi.> .snn nml 
odicr iios(ai;cs to Anfi;:oinis^ aii<l fo r- 
^nadtol (he A<*h;e;iiis (o c orders (fiat 
the eitadol ofC'orindi should he jiiit in 
die iiaiuls of tliat prince, Clt'oineruvs 
immediately ravaged the terrilories of 
Siryoip and in jiursiiance of a decn*e 
of (he Corintluans, seized <ui die whole 
estate of Amins. After Aidigoniis had 
passed Gerunia^ with a great aniiv, 
Cleoinenes dioiight it more advisahk' 
to fortify the Omcan nuMintaiiist than 
die Isdiriius, and i)y (he a(U antago of 
his post to lire out the Macedonians, 
latlier dianhazani a pitched liatde uiili 
a vetenin ]ilialant. Antigonns was 
gready perplexed at this plan of oi)e- 
rations; for he Inul neither laid in a 
snillcient ipiantity ol pro\ isioiis, nor 
<oiild he easil} ftirce the pass Ji\ uhich 
CIcoinenes ha<l sat down, lie aVeiiint- 
fd one night, indee<l, to get inlo iMo- 
poiinesns hy tlie port of J>;jclucuni,$ 
l)iil was re[)ulsccl with loss. 

Clconicncs was much encouraged 
with this success, and Ins troops went 
to their evening s refreshments with 
deasure. Antigoiuis, on the other 
land, was extremely dispirited ; for he 
Haw himself in .so troiihlesomc a sitiia- 
tion, that it «as scarcely pos.%il>le to 
lifid any resources wliicli ucre iiolex- 
ircinely diliicuU. At last lie deter- 
Tmned to move to the pronionlorv of 
ilera^iitn, and from Ihence to transport 
Jus (rooi).H in boats to Sicyoii; but that 
required a great <Ieal of time and very 
ronsiderahlu preparations. However, 
theevenmg after, some of the friends of 
Aratus arrived from Argo.H by sea, be¬ 
ing sent to accpiainl him (hat the Ar- 
gives were rootling from Cleonienes, 
and pnrposctl to invite him to Uiatcity. 
Aristotle was the aullior of the defec¬ 
tion; and he liad found no great diQi- 
culty in persuading the people into it, 
berau.se Cleomenea had not cancelled 
their debtB, as he had given them room 
(o hope. Upon this Aratus. with fifieen 
Imndred men whom he had from Anti- 

• Mountain between Megan and Corinth. 

+ Thu range of mounuin, extendi from 
4he SeiTonian rock*, on the road to Atiica. as 
Ihra* Mount Cithcron. Strab. L vii. 

X One of the harboura at Cormth. 


g'Huis. .s ilk d ( 1 I'l-id.inrii-;. Hut Ari-i- 
tolle. iiiil w.tiiiii;; l<>r Inm. .1 

(he tcUMi-m, II. an.I, ui(!i (In' assi-laiKO 
ol 'riinov. uii,-. an.I a j-arl) of A. li.T.nis 
from .Sii'Miii, atta. ked tio ciiad.-l. 

Cleonienes tcettin:,- iiilelli.;! lice of 
this alunit (lie M-cond walcli of the 
night, heiit for Alegistoims. and. in an 
angry tone, ordered him to the reli. f 
«*r .\rgos; for it was he ^\hl> lia.i prin 
cipally iiiuhTlakcn for the ohedl. me 
of the Argives, and, 1)> that imatis. 
pretented tiie expul-jinn of .Mich a> «i n 
sn.specltd. Hating dL-.-,paU heil 
lonns upon tliig Iniciiuss. (lie .‘^parl.m 
prince uatelied the ninfioiis of Viitlgo- 
nus,.Tnd i-mh avoureil toili^pel the (ears 
of the (airinthiaiis, .asMiring (hem. it 
Was no gri at tiling that lia.l liaiqieiied 
at .Vrgos. hut only an iiicnnsideralile 
tumult. iMegistoniis got into Argos, 
ami wa.s slain iii a skirini.>)i (here; the 
gairisoii were hard pre.sseil, and iin ^- 
.si iiger after messenger sent (o ('leo- 
meiics. Upon this lie was afraid (hat 
the enemy, aft«T they had made them¬ 
selves ma.slers of Argo.s, would block 
lip tlie passages against him. and then 
go and ravage Lticonia at their ph-a- 
sure, and besiege .Sparta itself, w liirli 
wa.s left W'illioiil delentc. He (here- 
fore decamped from Cnriiitli, the coii- 
beqiieiice of which wa.s the loss of the 
town; for Antigonu.s immediately en¬ 
tered it, and placed a garrison there 
In the ineniilitiic deoiiiriies, haviii,, 
collected his forces whii'h were scat 
(ered in (heir march, attempted to .scale 
(he walls of Argos; but failing in that 
enterprise, be I^roke open the v nulls 
under the quarter caliccf A.'-]>is, gained 
an entnuire (hat way, and joined his 
garrison, which still held out against 
the Aclia'aiis. After this he took some 
oUter quarters of the city hy nssaull: 
and ordering the Cretan archers to piv 
their bow.s, cle.ared the streets of the 
enemy. Hut when he s.iw Antigonii'* 
de.sceiiding with his infantry from (he 
heights into the plain, and his cnvalry 
nlready pouring intothc city, he thought 
it impossible to inaiiduin hispo.st. H« 
liad now no other resource but to col¬ 
lect all his men, and retire along (ki; 
walls, which he accordingly did with¬ 
out loss. Thus, after achieving tiu 
greatest things in a short space of time, 
and making liimself master of almoiK 
all Pelopuunesus in one campaign, he 
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lost all ill less (itne than he it: 

some cities immediately witliJrauin" 
Irom his alliance, and others surren- 
derititf tliemselves not long after to 
Antignniis. 

Such was the ill success of this expe¬ 
dition. .Andwhatwas unless a misfor¬ 
tune, as he was marching home, mes¬ 
sengers from Lacedjemoii met him in 
the evening near Tegea, and inforinecl 
him of the death of his wife. His af¬ 
fection and esteem for Agiatis was so 
greatj that, amidst the current of his 
happiest success, he could not stay 
Irom her a whole campaign, but often 
repaired to SparUi. No wonder, then, 
that a young man, deprived of so beau- 
tilnl and virtuous a wife, was extremely 
affected with the loss. Yet his sorrow 
bd not de^se the dignity of his mind. 
He spoke in the same accent; he pre¬ 
served the same dress and look ; he 
gave his orders to his officers, and pro¬ 
vided tor tlie security of Tegea. 

Next morning lie entered Lacedao- 
raon ; and after paying a proper tribute 
to griet at home with his mother and 
his children, he applied himself to the 
concerns of state. Ptolemy, king of 
agreed to furnish him with suc¬ 
cours. but it was on condition that he 
sent liiin his motlier and cliildreii as 
Ii()stiig<‘s. 'J'his circumstance he knew 
not how to coiiiinunicateto his mother; 
and lie often attempted to mention it to 
lier, but could not go foixvard. She 
began to suspect that there was some¬ 
thing which he was afraid to open to 
her, and she asked his friends what it 
might be At last he ventured to tell 
her; upon whicli she laughed very 
pleasantly, and said, “ Was this the 
thing which you have so long hesitated 
to express? ^V^hy do you not imme¬ 
diately put us on board a ship, and send 
tlii.s carcass of mine where you Uiink. it 
may be of most use to Sparta, before 
a^'e renders it good for nothing, and 
sinks it into tlie grave ?” 

When everythuing was prepared for 
the voyage, tliey w ent by land to 'rsena- 
nis, the army conducting them to that 
port. Cratesiclea being on tlie point of 
taking ship, took Gleomenes ^oue into 
the temple of Neptune, where, seeing 
him in great emotion and concern, she 
threw her arras about him, and said, 
“ King ol Sparta, take care that when 
we go out, no one perceives us weep. 


ing, or doing anything unworthy that 
glorious jilace. jbis alone is in cur 
power; tlic event is in the hands of 
God.” Alter she had given him thi.> 
advice, and composed her countenance, 
she went on board, with her little 
grandson in her arms, and ordered 
the pilot to put to sea as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, slie un¬ 
derstood that Ptolemy had received 
ambassadors from Autigonus, and 
seemed to listen to lus proposals; and, 
on the other hand, she was infornied 
that Cleoinenes, though invited by the 
Achasaos to a pacification, was afraid, 
on her account, to put an end to the 
war without Ptolemy’s consent. In tliis. 
difficulty she wrote to her son, to de¬ 
sire him “ to do what he thought most 
advantageous and honourable for 
Sparta, and not for the sake of an olff 
woman and a child, to live always in 
fear of Ptolemy.” So great was the 
behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse 
fortune. 

After AntigoniKs had taken Tegea, 
and plundered Orchomanus and Man- 
tinea, Cleomenes, now shut up witliin 
the bounds of Laconia, enfranchisec^ 
such ol the helots ns could pay live 
Attic tninag for their liberty. By ihi.s 
expedient he raised fifty tments; and 
having, moreover, armed and trained 
iu the lyiacedoiiian manner two thou¬ 
sand of those helots, whom he design¬ 
ed to oppose to the Lcucaspidcs of Aii- 
tigonus, he engaged in a great ami 
unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis 
was at that time as peat and powerful 
a as Sparta. It was supported, 
besides, by the Acliaians and Antigo- 
nus, whose troops lay on each side of 
it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans were 
the foremost and most eager of all tiie 
Acheeans^ in their application to Anti- 
goniis. This city, however, Cleomenes 
resolv ed to surprise; for whicli purpose 
he ordered his men to take five days’ 
provisions, and led them to Scllasia, as 
if he designed an inroad into the terri¬ 
tories of Argos; but he turned short, 
ind entered those of Megalopolis, and, 
having refreshed his troops at 
Khoetium, he marched, by Helicon,*' 
directly to the object he had in view, 

* Lubtnus thinks it ought to be read He* 
Usson, there being no &u(£ nlaee os Ucliron' 
in A'cadia, 
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^ Len he was near it, lie sent Pameus 
beiOTO \Titli two compaineH ol Laredo* 
rann'Vxns, to seize that part of the %TaH 
which was between the two towers, 
and which he understood (o he the least 
fftiarded. He followed with the rest of 
his army at the common pace. Panteiis 
findmtr not only Uiat quarter, hut great 
part of die w;dl without defence, pulled 
It down in some places, undermined it 
in others, and nut all the sentinels to 
the sword. While he wa.s thus employ¬ 
ed, Cleomenes came up, and enfere<l 
the city with hjs forces, before the Me- 
fi^l'IPnlitans knew of Ills approach. 

Ihey were no sooner apprized of the 
Tiusfortune which hail befallen them 
than the greatest part left the city, tak- 
i^ng tlieir money and most \*aluaj)le ef- 
fects with diem, llie rest made a 
stand, and though they could not di.s- 
lodge the enemy, yet their re.sistance 
«aye their fellow-citizens opportunity 
to escape. J'here remained not above 
^ ft men in the town, all tlie 

rest having retired to Messene, with 
their wive.s and children, before there 
was any possibility of pursuing tJiem. 

A considerable part even of those who 
had armed and fought in defence of the 
city got off, and very few were taken 
prisoners. Of this number were Ly- 
sandridas and 'riiearidaa, two persons 
of great name and authority in Mega 
jopniis. As they were such respecLa- 
ble men. the soldiers carried (hcni 
before Cleomenes. Lysaiidrida-s no 
sooner saiv Cleotnenrs than h«- thus 
addressed him. “ Now,” said lie in a 
Joud voice, liecaiise it was at a dis- 
fance, now^ king of Sparta, you have 
an opportunity to do an action much 
more glorious and princely Ilian the 
late one, and to acquire immortal ho- 
Hour. Cleomenes, guessing at his 
aim, made answer, “You would not 
have me restore you the town?” “'Iliat 

U Vfy thing,” said Lysnndridas, 

I %vou]d propose. I Advise you, by 
all means, not to destroy so fine a 
^’tit to lill it with firm friends arul 
, laithful allies, by restoring the Megalo- 
. politaiis to IhcT country, and becom¬ 
ing the saviour of su considerable a 
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people.” Cleomenes paused awiiile 
and then replierl, “ 'I’his is hard to he’ 
lieve; but be it as it will, lot gloiy with 
us have always greater weight than in¬ 
terest.” In roiisequence of this deter¬ 


mination, he sent the two men to Mes- 
sene with a hendd in his own name 
to make the -Megalopoliians an offer of 
their town, on condition that tbev 
would renounce flic Aebaans, and de- 
Clare ihein.yKe-. his friends and allies. 

1 hough t Jeomenes made .s., gnu ious 
and humane a proposal. HhiJojH. inen 
would not suffer the Megalopoliians to 
accept it.ortoquit the Adman league * 
but as-suruig them that the king of 
Nparta instead of inclining to restore 
them their city, wanfe<l In get the citi- 
7a-ns loo into Ins power, he forced 
riiearides and Ly..-u,dndas to leave 
Messene. I h.s ,s that Pl.ilopannen 
nlio afteiwvar. s was the leading man 
among the Adm-ans. and (as we have 
n l.ited III his hie) one of the most illus- 
tnous personages among the Creeks 
Upon this news, Cleomenes, who 
hitherto had kept the houses and goods 
of the Megalopoliians with .siirh care 
that not the least thing was embezzleil 
was enraged to such a degree that hJ 
plundered the whole, .sent the sfaiiics 
and pictures toNparta. and levelled the 
greatest and best parLs of the cifv with 
Uie ground. After this, he marched 
home again, being under some ap¬ 
prehensions that Antigonus and the 
Acfiatans would come upon him They 
however, made no motion towards It’ 
for they were then holding a council at 
.('J^giiiin. Aratus mounli-d the >osirut/i 
on that occasion, where he wci.t a lone 
time, with Ins robe before his face 
I hey were all greatly hurnrised, ami 

desired him to speak. At Lt he said. 

I'i<*K*uopolis la iffHfrnvod by Cleo 
menes.” '1 he .Acha-ans were asioiii.sh- 
rd at so great and .smhlcii a stroke, and 
Uie council immediately broke up. Aii- 
ligomi.s made great eflorts to go to llie 
relief of the place; but, as bis trooii.s 
assembled slowly froiii their wiiiler- 
quarters, he onlered llioiii to remain 
where Ihey were, and marched to Argos 
with the forces he had with iiiin. 

I his made the second enti-rprise of 
Cleomenes appear rash and de.Mierate: 
l)iit.I*nl) bins, ■(■oil the coiifniry, mlbrms 
ns, that it i\ns conducted ^rilh great 
pnidence and foresight; for knowing 
(«ii he tells us) (hat the ftIaced«jiijHii.s 

• Polybius beslowt great and Just cnca. 
miuma on thU conduct the Itli-i'aloDolJ 
U.n». I. II. 

+ Polybius, lib. xk 
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W’Tv <lls|>erfle(l in Hintpr-tjuarters, and 
that Anf-,trnniis lay in Argos nith onlv 
Ills fiends and a lew mereonaries ahoiit 
jiirn. .u.*cii?eredllie tcrritoriesol llialrity 
HI die pcrsmts-nn that cither llie sliamc 
of siilTeriiig such an Inroad uonld pro¬ 
voke Aniigoiiiis to battle, am! expose 
him to a defeat, or fiiat if he declined 
Iho coinbaJ, iCuoiild bririjj him inlo dis- 
repute with the Argixes. The event 
jusfili»-d his cvpeetation. A\'hen the 
people of Argos saw their country laid 
waste, evtrything (hat was xal'iiabl* 
destroyed or carried off, (hey ran in 
great displeasure to (lie king's gates, 
and besieged them with rlanionr. bid¬ 
ding him either go out and light, or 
else gne place (o his superiors. Aiiti- 
goims, houever, like a wise and able 
general, thought the censures of .stran¬ 
gers no disgrace, in compari.son of his 
qmt'mg a jihue of sernritv. and rasldv 
hazarding a battle, and ' (lierefore be 
abode by his first resolutions. Vleo- 
mene.s. in tlie meantime, marcheil up 
(o the \ery walls, insulted IiU enemies, 
mid, before he retired, spread desola- 
tion at his ph'nsurr. 

Soon after ids return, ho uas inform- 
eij tliat Antigonus was ennjc to Tegea, 
with a design (o enter Laconia on that 
side, l^poii this oinrrgenev he put his 
(roops under march another way, and 
appeared again before Argos bvbreak 
of day ravaging ail the adjacciit fields. 
He did not now cut down (lie corn 
willi scythes and sickles, ns people 
osiia ly do, blit beat it down with 
wooden insfrumcnfs in the form of scy- 
imtars, as if this ilestruction was only 
on amusement to his soldiers in (heir 
march, /i et when lliey would have set 
lire to Cyllarabhs, tlie school of exer- 
CISC, he prevented it; reflecting that 
the rum of RIegalopolis was dictated 
rather by passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to 
Argos, having taken care to place 
piards in nil the passes of the moun- 
t;iins. But Cleomeiies, ns if he held 
film and bis operations in the utmost 
contempt sent lieralds to demand the 
keys of Juno’s temple, that he might 
aacnfice to the godtfess. After he had 
pleased himself witli this insult on his 
nnerny, and offered his sacrilice under 
toe walls of the temple, which was fast 
shut up, he led his troops off to Phlius 
In his march from thence he dblodged 


the garrison of (J/oguntu?n, and then 
})rocecdi'd liy Ori homenus; by wliich 
inraus he nut only inspired this people 
wKli fresh couiage, hut came to he con- 
Mdercd by (he enemy as a most able 
general, and a man capafilo of (he 
greafest undertakings; for, with (he 
strength of tlie single city to oppose 
the whole power of the jSlacedoiiians 
ami Peloponnesians, and all the trea¬ 
sures of the king; and not only to 
keep Laconia untouched, hut to carry 
devastation into the enemy’s country, 
were indications of no common genius 
and spirit. 

He who first called money the sinctci 
of hum'/irss, seems principally to have 
had respect to (hat of war. And De- 
mades, when (he Athenians called upon 
him to equip their navy and get it out, 
llioiigli their treasury was very low^ 
told 1 hem, “ They must think of baking 
bread, before they (hoiiglit of an em¬ 
barkation.” It is also said, that the 

*1 n beginning ot 

the 1 elononnesianwar, when (he allies 
deseed that (he quota of each .should 
be detcinniied, made answer, (liat “ war 
cannot be kept at a set iliet.” And in 
tins case we may justly say, that as 
^esllers, strengthened by long exer¬ 
cise, do at last (ire out those who liave 
equal skill and agility, but not the ex¬ 
ercise ; so Antigonus coming to the 
war with vast funds, in process of time 
tired out and overcame C leonienes, who 
could but in a very slender manner 
pay Ins mercenaries, and give bis Spar¬ 
tans bread. 

In all other respects the times fa¬ 
voured Cleomeiies, Antigonus being 
drawn home by the bad posture of his 
afiairs; for in his absence the barba- 
nans invaded and ravaged all Mace* 
donia. The Illyrians in particular, de 
scending with a great army from tlie 
north, harassed tlie Macedonians so 
much, that they were forced to send 
for Antigonus. Had tlie letters been 
brought a little before Uie battle, that 
general would have immediately de¬ 
parted, and bidden the Achteans a long 
farewell; but fortune, who loves to 
make the greatest a^irs turn upon 
some minute circumstance, showed on 
tills occasion of what consequence a 
moment of time may be.*' As soon os 

• Plutarch had this leflccdon from Poly 
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the bnttle of S^^llnsia* wns* fouirht, .'iiul 
Ocoinenes IiaJ lost liis nnny ;uul liis 
city, inesst-ngers came to call Aiiti- 
gonus lioine. 'IMus Mas a gnat ag¬ 
gravation of llie Spartan king’s mis- 
lV>rtnnes. Ha'l lie lielil olV am! a> niiled 
an action only a day or tMO longer, he 
Mould have heon under n<i iiece>>its of 
lighting; and, after the Macedoiiuins 
Mere gone, lie might have inad<* peace 
Mitli the Acha^ans on Mliat conditions 
he pleased. Hut sucli, as mc said, Mas 
Ills Mant of nioiie\, tiiat he had no re¬ 
source Ijiit the sword; and, therelore, 
as Pol> bins informs us, w ith twenty 
thousand men was forced to challenge 
thirty thon.sarul. 

He slowscd himself an excellent ge¬ 
neral in the wliole course of the action; 
his Spartans beha\ed Mitii great spirit, 
and lijs mercenaries haight not ill. His 
defeat was owing to the superior ad¬ 
vantage the Macedonians had in their 
annour, and to the weight and impe¬ 
tuosity of their p/iu/afu\ 

Ph> Inrchus, indcc*d, assures us, it was 
the treaciiery of one of his odicers that 
ruined the alVairsof Clcoinenes, Anti- 
g<iiiu.s had ordered the I IK rians and 
Acariianjans secretly to letch a com¬ 
pass, and surround (hat wing wdiicli 
Mas coinuiaiuicd by ICucIidas, the l>ro- 
ther of Cleotnenes, while he Mas mar¬ 
shaling (he rest ofhisanny, Cle<uin'nes 
taking a view* from an eminence of his 
adversary's di.sposition, couhl not per¬ 
ceive wliere the 111) Hans and Acarn.i- 
nians Mere pc^sted, and began to fear 
they Men* designed iiir Home hucIi ina- 
iici'uvre. I ie therefore called Damotecles, 
whose liiisinoss it was to guard against 
any surprise, and ordere<l him to re¬ 
connoitre the enemy’s rtar with par¬ 
ticular care, and ibriti the best conjec¬ 
ture he could of tlic moveineiits they in* 

* IVlybiut has given a particular account 
of this battle, Antigonus had twcniy-cight 
thousand foot^ and twelve tmiidrvd horn*. 
The anny of CIcomcnes conii»u-d only of 
twenty thousand ; but it vas advantageously 
poaieu, lie woa encamped on two mountains, 
which were almost inaccessible and separated 
only by a narrow defile. Theme he had forti* 
fico with strong ramparts and a deep fosse ; 
ao that Antigonus« after reconnoitring his 
situation, did nut think pro|H.T to attack him, 
but encamped at a small distance on the 
plain. At length, for want of money and 
provisions, Clcomcncs was forced to come to 
ae^^Q and was beats EoL, lib. 11, 


iciHhMk namotccles, nlm it is sa'<l 
Mas bribed by Aiifigonus, nssiircd him 
that “ Itc hnd nr)thing to fenr from tiiut 
tjiiartcr, (or nil was y>H\v in the r**ar; rmr 
Mn.s there anvtlnng more l<i be done 
but to licar down upon the front/' 
C'lconiciu'S, satislied uith this rep<»rt, 
attacked Antigoniis. 'Ihc Spartans 
chargcil witli so much vigeur. that thev 
made tlif .Macc<hinian gi\o 

grcuind. ami t ni:crly pnrstied (h* ir 
vantage for nboiif live Itirlongs. 'I lio 
king tlicn .sc<ing EM<*lidas in llic other 
Ming cpiite surnoiiidcd, btop]>iMk aiul 
rrieil out. thou nrt lost, in> dear 
brotlicr, thou art lost ! in spite of all 
(hy valour ! hut groat is thy example to 
our Spartan voiitli. and tlic songs of 
our matrons shall lor ever record 
(hce !'*t 

Knc!idas« and (lie wing he ronnnand- 
cd, thus litdiig slain, the victors (ell 
upon ( h r>inerM*s, m)u> seeing his men 
ill grt at t (ijiliision, and unaldc to maiiu 
tain the fight, ]>rovidcd as well ax he 
could for Ins o'm: ^»v1fcty. It is saiil 
(line grt ac nuiiihcrs ot the mercenaries 
were kill<*d ; and that of six tliousanJ 
I.Hnceda*moniaii.s no more than two hiiu 
dred were snv cd. 

\^ hen he reached Sparta, he advised 
tlic citizens to riTi ive Aiitjgonus. ^For 
inv part/* ^aid he, 1 am willing 
cither to live or to <lie, as the one or 
the other mav be most for the interest 
of mv cminlry/’ Seeing tlie women 
run t<i meet the few hnive men who liacj 
escaped with him, help to lake olV their 
armour, and present them with wine, 
he r« tired into his own house. After 
the death of his wife, lie hod taken into 
hj.s house a vonug woman, who was a 
unlive <if ^iegah^j)olis, and freeborn^ 
but had fell into ins hand.s at the sack 
of the place. She approached liim, ac-» 
cording to custom, with a tender of her 
serviccH on his retimi from the tield. 
But though both thirsty and weary*, he 
would neither drink nor sit down ; he 
only leaned his elbow ogfuiist n pillar^ 
and his head upon it, armed as he was ; 
an<I having rested a few moments, while 
he considered what course to take, ho 

-f- He acted like a brave soldier, but not « 
skilful uOicer, Instead of pouring upon the 
cnctny from the heighu. and retiring ea 
found it convenient, he stood still, and suf¬ 
fered (he Macedonians to cut ofi' hts retmk 
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ivpaJre.l to Gjduum widi Ins friends. 
I liert- tiu'v went on board vessels pro- 
viclcd lor tlmt purpose, and immediately 
put out to sea. 

U|)on the arrival of Antigonns, 
smrendered. His behaviour to 
the inhabitants was mild and humane, 
and not unsuitable to the disnitv of 
their renublic; for he olTered them iio 
kind of insult, but restored to them 
their laws and ))olitv; and after liavin? 
sacriliced io the jjods, retired the third 
He was informed, indeed, tliat 
iMacedonia was involved in a daiij^crnns 
war: aiirl flial the barbarians were ra- 
va;,Miig |[,(v country: besides he was in a 
deep cniisumprion, and had a continual 
delluxion upon the luiiffs. However 
he bore up under Ills afllictioii, and 
wrestled vith domestic wars, until a 
great victory over, and carnage of the 
tnirbanans made him die more glorious. 

hylarchns tells us, (and it is not at all 
improbable) that he burst a vessel in his 
ijings with shouting in the battle: 
tJioiigh It passetl in the scliools, that in 
exjiressing liis joy atier the victor}', and 
crying out, ** () glorious day'” he 
Oroughtupa great quantify ofblond, 
and lell into a fe^e^, of which he died. 
Unis much concerning Antigomis. 

From the isle of Gyfliea, where Cleo- 
inencs Inst touched, he sailed to an- 
otlior island called .'Kginlia. There he 
had lormed a design to pass over to 
Cyienc, when one of iiis friends, named 
Uierycioii, a man of high and intrepid 
spirit, on all occasions, and one who 
always indulged himself in a lofty and 
niiughly turn of expression, came pri- 
vatcly to (deomenes, and thus addres- 
Kcdliim; “We have lost, my prince, 
the most glorious death, winch we 
might have lonnd in the battle; though 
the world had heard us boast that An- 
tigonus should never conquer the king 
ol Sparta till he had slain him. Yet 
there is anotlier exit still offered us by 
glory and virtue. Whither then are 
we so absurdly sailing ? Flying a deatli 
that IS near, and seeking one that is re¬ 
mote. It it is not dislionourabic for 
fhe descendants of Hercules to serve 
tlic successors of Philip and Alexan¬ 
der, why do not we save ourselves a 
long voyage, by making our submission 
to Antigomis, who, in all probability, 
as inncli excels Ptolemy as tJie Mace¬ 
donians do tlie Egytians? But if we do 


not choose to be governed by a 
ulio beat us in the field, wliy do we 
take one wlio never conquered us, for 
our master? Is it that we may show 
our inferioritv to two, instead of one^ 
by flying before Antigomis, and tlien 
going to Hatter Ptolemy? Sliall we say 
that you go into Egypt for the sake of 
your mother ? It will be a glorious and 
happy thing tridy for her, to show 
Ploh iny’s wives her son, of a king he¬ 
roine a capti\e and an exile. No! 
while we are yet masters of our swords 
and are yet in sight of Laconia. let us 
ileliver ourselves from this miserable 
lortiine, and make our excuse for our 
past beliavioiirto those bmve men who 
fell lor Sparta at Sellasia. Or shall we 
rather sit down in Egypt, and inquire 
whom Antigomis has felt governor of 
Laccdamion?” 

Thus 'I'hcrycion spoke, niul Clco- 
nieiies made this answer: “ Dost thou 
think, then, wretch that thou art I dost 
tlioii think, by running into the arms of 
deaUi^llinn which no(lun<; is more eosv 
to liiid, to show thy courage and forti- 
tiiue . And dost tlion not consider tliat 
this llight is more dastardly than tlie 
former? Better men than we have given 
way to tlieir enemies, being either over¬ 
set by lortune, or oppressed by num¬ 
bers. But lie who gives out either for 
fear of labour and pain, or of the opi 
nions and tongues of men, falls a victim 
to Ins own cowardice : a vohinenry 
death ought to be an action, not a re 
treat from action; for it is an ungener¬ 
ous thing either to live or die for our¬ 
selves All that thy expedient could 
possibly do would be only extricating 
us from our present misfortunes, w'itlll 
put answering any purpose either of 
honour or utifity ; but 1 think neither 
thou nor I ought to give up all hopes 
lor our country. Jf tliose hopes should 
desert us, death, when we seek for him- 
wll not be hard to find.” Therycio^ 
made no reply; but tlie first opportu- 
nitv he had to leave Cieomenes, he 
walked down to the shore and stabbed 
uimsell. 

Cleomenes left .^gialia, and sailed 
to Alnca, where lie was received by the 
king's officers, and conducted to Alex- 
andna. When he was first introduced 
to Ptolemy,* that prince behaved to 

* Ptolemy Euogetcs 
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liim %vitli sufficient kindness and huma¬ 
nity ; but uliPii. upon fartlicr trial of 
liini, lie found ^vhat strenytli of uiultT- 
standiuR lie had. and that his laconic 
and .simple way of conversinjr was 
niixe<( with a vein of wit and pleasantry ; 
when he saw that he did not, in any in¬ 
stance whatever, ilishonour his royal 
birth, or crouch to fortune, he i)c«ai» to 
more pleasure in his discourse than 
in the me:iti sacrifices of complaisance 
and flattery. He greatly repented too, 
and blushed at tlie tlioiiglit of having 
neglected such a man, and given him 
up to Antigoiius, who. by coiupiering 
him. bad acquired so mm li power and 
glory. He, therefore, eucouniged him 
now with every mark of attention and 
respect, and promised to send him back 
to Greece with a licet and supply of 
inoiic)', to re-establish him in his king¬ 
dom. His present appointments 
nmuunted to lour-and-tvveniv talents by 
the year: out of this lie maintained 
hiinselt and Irieiuls in a sober ami fru¬ 
gal maiiiicr, and bestowed the re.st in 
offices fif Inmianity to sueh Greek.s aa 
hail lelt ilieir country and relircil into 
Jigypr. 

Hut o|<l l^toleiiiy dieil b«-fore he 
could put liis iiiteiitioiis in favour of 
Cleomeiics in execution ; and the court 
fiooii beeuiiiiiig a scene of ilebancliery, 
where women had the sway, llie busi¬ 
ness of ('leomenes was neglected; for 
Ibe king* w:ls so ijiitch corrunled with 
wine and women, that in his more 
sober and serious hours be would 
attemJ to notliiiig lint the celebration of 
niysterie.s, and the beating of a dniiii 
with his royal hniids about the palace; 
»fhile the great all'airs of state were 
left to iii.s mistress, Agathoelea, and her 
mother, and Oeiiantlies, the iiifainoiis 
iinnlstcr to his pleasures. It appears, 
however, that at lirst some use was inude 
of Cleomenes; for Ptolemy, being 
afraid ol his brother Magas, who, 
through bis mother's interest, stood 
well with the army, admitted Cleo- 
nieiies to a consultation in his cabinet; 
the subject of wbicb was, whether he 
should destroy his brother: all the rest 
Voted for it, but Cleomeiics opposed it 
strongly. He said, “ The long, if it 
were possible, abould iiave more bro¬ 
thers^ for (be greater security of the 


crown, and the better mariagenn-nt o, 
allairs.” And when Sosdims, the king's 
principal favourite, n plied, "'l lmt the 
mercenaries could not lie di'iiendeo 
on while .Magas was alive,” C'leo. 
iiu'iies ile.sircil them to give themselves 
no pain about tliat : “ For.*-’ said he 
“above three tlionsand of the nuTce- 
naries are IVIopoiine.sians, who, upon 
a nod from me, will Ije rcaily with tlicir 
anus.’’ Hence, Ptolemy, for the (ire- 
seiit, looked upon Clcoinenes not only 
a.s a last friend, but a man of power ; 
but his wcakiies.s afterwards increa.sing 
his timidity, a.s is coiiimoii witli jieople 
ot little liiiderstanding, he began to 
place his security in jealousy and sus- 
I»icion. His ministers were of tin* same 
stamp, anil they considered C'lconiene.s 
n.s an object ol fear, on account of his 
interest witii the mercenaries; inso- 
iiuirh that many were heanl to say, 
** 1 hat he was a lion among a flock of 
.sliee|i.’’ Such, indeetl, he seenu d to 
be in court, where, with a silent severity 
of aspect, he observed all that pas.sed. 

In these circumstances, lie inavie no 
more applications for ships or troops, 
lint being inlorineil that .Antigoiius was 
dca<l,aiid that the AclKi-ans were engag¬ 
ed in war with the /Etolians; and that 
afl'air.s calleil strongly for his presence, 
in (he (roubles and dislracbon.s (hat (lien 
reigiud in Pelopuniicsiis, he desired 
onlv a coiivevaiice thither lor inin.self 
and Iii.s IrieiulH. Yet no man ii.stened 
to him. 'I'lie king, who spent his lime 
in all kindsol Hacchanalian rev els with 
vyomeii, could not possihly hear him. 
Sosibius, the prime minister, thought 
Cleoineiies must prove a formidable and 
dangcrvais man^ if lie were kept in 
i-'.gypt against his will; and (hat it was 
r< * sale (u dismiss him, because of bis 
bold uiul enterjirising spirit; and be¬ 
cause lie had been an eye witness to 
the distempered slate of (he kingdom; 
for it was not in (lie power of itioncv 
to mollify him. As (he ox Apis, ihongn 
revelling, to all apncnrwnce in every de¬ 
light that he can cfesire, yet longs after 
(he liberty which nature mive him, 
wants to bound over the ticlJs and pas¬ 
tures at his pleasure, and discovers a 
fiiaiiifcst iiiieustness under the hands of 
the priest who feeds him ; so Clco- 
raeiics could not be satisfied with a 
sod and efl'eminate life; but like Achil 
lea. 


• Plolemy Pliilopater. 
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( onsiniiin^ cnrcs lay heavy on his Tuind : 

In his Mack Uiouglus revenge and ^laughUr 
roll. 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his 
soul. 

Pope. 

While liis alTain were in this posture, 
Nicaj^oras the Messeniaii, a man who 
concealed (lie most rancorous hatred 
of Cleomcnes, und'r the jiretencc of 
friendship, came to Alexandria. It 
seems he had formerly sold Ijim a hand¬ 
some piece of erouiul. and tlie king, 
eitlier tliroiigh want of money or his 
eontimial engagement in war,’had ne¬ 
glected to pay him for if. Clcomenes, 
who happened to he walking iiiinn the 
quay, saw tliis Nieagoras just landing 
from a mercliantman, and saluting iiim 
widi great kindness, asked, “ What 
business had brought him to Egypt V’ 
ISicagoras returned the comiilimcnt 
with equal appeanince of friendship, 
and answered; *‘1 am bringing some 
line war-linr.>.es for the king.” Cleo- 
meiics laiiglu d, ami said, “ I could ra- 
(Ih.N* have uisliril Hiat y<iu luid broiiglit 
uiin soiiio Iriiialt* nmsi('i;ihs uiii] 
for lho>^e are (lie cattle that the king at 
present likes liest.’’ Nieagoras, at (hat 
.nae, oid\ .smiled; but a few days after 
he put Cleomenes in mind of (lie held 
he liad sold liim, and desired he inigiit 
iiow be paid ; pretending, tliat he would 
not liavc given him any trouble about 
it, il be had nut found considerable loss 
in the di.sposal of hi.s mprchandi.so. 
Cleomcnes assured liiin, “'I'hat he had 
not hing left of what the kings of Egypt 
iiad given him upon which, Nicago- 
nis, III his ilisappointmcnt, acquainted 
oosibitis with the joke upon the king. 
Sosibiiis received the information with 
pleasure ; but, being desirous to have 
something against Cleomenes that 
would exasperate Ptolemy still more, 
he persuaded Nieagoras to leave a let¬ 
ter, asserting, find, “ If the Spartan 
pniice liad received a supply of shijis 
and men from the king of Egypt’s 
bounty, he would have made use of 
llicm ill seizing Cyrene for himself.*' 
Nicagorn.s accordingly left the letter, 
»nd set sail. Four days after, Sosibiiis 
I carried it to Ptolemy, ns if just come to 
bis hands ; and having worked u|) the 
young prince to revenge, it was re¬ 
solved that Cleomcnes should have a 
large apartment assigned him, and be 


served there as formerly, but not s.ii: 
(ered fti iio out. 

1‘liis uas a «reat aflliction to Cleo- 
inriK's; ami tlie following accident 
made liis still more miserable. 

1 tolcmy, tlie sou of Clirysermus, who 
was nn iniininte friend of tlie king s, 
liad all along bcb;ned to Cleomenes 
with great risiliiy ; I bey scouieclto like 
each <illu'r's company, and were upon 
soiiH‘ terms oi roniiilonrc. Cleomenes 
in tills distress, desired the son of(/lir> 
sermiis to come and speak to him. lie 
came and talked to him jdaiisibly 
cmniglK emloavoiiring to dispel Ids sus¬ 
picions and to apologize for the king. 
Jhit as he was toing out of the apart-* 
inont, >\illu)ut <d)ser\ing that (Meome- 
nes lidloued him to the door, he gave 
the keepers a so ere reprimand, for 
looking so carelessly nl\er a wild bcast^ 
uho, if he escaped, in ail probability 
coiibl be taken no more.” Cleomenes 
having heard this, retireil before Pto¬ 
lemy pereei>ed him, and accpiairited 
his Iriends ui(h it. Upon this, they all 
utsinissed tlu ir tormer Impes, and, tak¬ 
ing the measures which anger dictated, 
they resoh ed to revenge Iheinselves of 
1 loleniy*s injiiiious and insolent beha- 
>mur, ami then die as became Sjmr- 
toiis, instead ol nailing long for their 
doom in conlinement. like ^ iriims fatted 
for the altar; tor they thought it an in- 
Minemble thing that Cleomenes, aftiT 
Le hail rlisdaiinnl to come to terms with 
Anligonus, a bravo warrior, and a man 
cd actiim, should sit expecting his fate 
iroin a prince who assumed the chnrao 
ter ol a priest of Cjbelc. and who,, 
alter he iiad laid aside Ins drum anil 
was tired ol lus dance, would lind an- 
otlier kind of sport in putting him to 
death. 

liad taken their resolution,. 
1 toleiny happening to go to Canopus,, 
they propagated a ix'porf, that, by the 
king s order, ClconuMies was to be re¬ 
leased ; and as it was tiie custom of Uie 
Kings ol l^^gypt to send tliose to whom 
(hey designed to extend such a grace a 
supper, and other tokens of friendship^ 
the triends of Cleomenes made ainpTe 
provision for the purpose, and sent it 
to the gate. By this stratagem the 
keepers were deceived; Ibr they iina- 
pned that the wdiole was sent by the* 
kmg« Cleomenes then offered sacri¬ 
fice, with a chaplet of flowers on his 
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head, and afterwards sat down witli liis 
friends to iIr- bautnict, tnkinj; care that 
the keene-rs slinnld have ).-ir”e f»..r^ii>iis 
to repale them. It is .saiil. that he .set 
about his enterprist- sooner llinn he in¬ 
tended. boeause he fi.iiml that one of 
the scnanfs who was in the secret had 
been out all i>ii;bt uith inisfrc^^, 
re.'innp, therelore, that a disco>ery 
impht be niaile about ini<|.fh.y, wlule 
tlie int<>xi('atioii oj ihe pri'i i ihiip niplit 
still kept the piiunl.s /a-.t ash ep, he put 
on ins military tiinie. Iia%inp hr.-xl opened 
the seam o| the h-lt slioiil.h r, and rushed 
out, .sword in liand, aeroriipanied )»v 
liis Iric iuis, ulio wt-rr in num- 

biT, <01(1 nccoiMrrfl III s^Miie rnnnner. 

Oneol (h. Ill, n,lined J lippolas. (hour'll 
lame, at tirst w:i> en.diteii, by ilie spirit 
of llie eiiterjiri-»<‘. to kfeji pare \Mih 
them; but a(teri\ards perceMiiip lli.nt 
they went slower on |jis aerount, lie 
<lesire«l ihein to kill him. and not ruin 
the whole seheme by waitinp foranian 
who couhl do them no servirc. liy 
pood fortune they IoiiimI an Alexaii- 
dnaii leadiiip a horse in the street; tliey 
took it, aii<| s«-t Ilipjioias upon it, n::d 
tlien moved swirtlyfhronph the strrel.s, 
all llie way iii\iliiip the jieople to litier- 
ty. 'I liey had just spirit enoiipli left to 
praise and admire (he Ixibl attempt of 
(lleoineneH. but not a man of them ven¬ 
tured to follow or a.Hsist him. 

Pfoleniy, the son ol Clirvst'rmmi, 
happeninp |o rome out of (he palaee, 
three ol them bdl ujuni him, and de.'^• 
palched him. Anolher I^oleniy. who 
was povcninr of (he eitv. advaneed to 
meet (hem in his chariot; they a((arkr<l 
anej disperseil Jns olliccTs and piiards 
and, drappinp him out of die chariot, 
put him (o (he sword. 'I hen they 
marched lo the citadel, with a desipn 
to break open the prison and join die 
prisoners, who were no small niiiidier. 
to Uieir parly ; but the keepers had 
prevented tliem by stronply barrira- 
djog the pales. Cleomeiies, thus dis¬ 
appointed apain, roamed up and .lown 
Uie city; and he found that not a sinple 
man would join him, but thatoll avoided 
Lirn a.H they uonld avoid infection. 

He therefore slopped, and said to his 
friends. It is no wonder tliat women 
govern a people who fly from libcrlv 
ndditip, '* J hat he hoped they would 
«U die in a manner (hot would re¬ 
flect no dishonour upon him, or on 


their own ;.f lueVLin. nts." Iliiiporus 
tlesired «'iu- <if ih«- \ mui”! r nii'O lo dc.s- 
paleli liim. iiii<| >\,in ihe (Irur lii.-it (il). 
AlterwariU eai h ol rh*m. wifh<.nt f. ar 
nr It'll nj>t)j| own .suord. r\ 

rept I'anieii-i. »\h'i was the lirst man 
that sealed (he v%al|s ..f .M, pa|op..|is 
wli.'ii it was tak. II hv surpriM-. He 
was in ihe llnwer <.t hi^ a-.'; nitiark- 
nble for liis biauty. :md of a i appi.-r 
turn than the n-st ol tin- youth lor tlie 
Spartan disriptinc, wliic h perf.-. tioiis 
had piven him a great share in th'« 
kinp’s rei-anl; ami he now £.'ave him 
or.leryiiot to desp.-ileli liimself. till he 
saw his prill, e and all tlir rest lire.itli- 
less on (lie pronml. Pauteiis tried ..iie 
alter aiiol h.-r w ilti hisil.'ipp.r, as (hev 
lay. lest some one should leippen to be 
h it with Ide ill him. On pri. king ('!.•- 
oinencs in (he loot, he ).ereri\e.i a eon- 
tortion il, hislaee. He. ilierefore. kisse.l 
him. and sat down by hmi till the hreaih 
vvas out ol hi.s body ; :iiid ihenemliraeiiip 
Ihe eorjise. slew hiiiiself upon it. 

'1 hiis fell C'looinenes, after ln‘ had 
been sixteni years king of Sp.irta, ami 
showed liiiiisclf ill all respects (he great 
man. ^\ h«-ii the report of his tlc-ath 
had siireatl over the cilv, Cralesi- 
elea. thonpli a wom.an of siiperior for¬ 
titude, sunk under the weiplit of the 
calamity ; she embnieetl the childn-n 
of Cleomenes, and wept over them. 

J he I’idest ol lll•■nl, diM-npaping hitii- 
self from her arms, got nusiispeeled to 
the lop of (he house, ami tlirew him.self 
down headlong. '1 lie child was not 
killeil. bill inmh luirt; niul. wlien ihey 
ufi. h«- loudly expre.ssed |,is 
grief and indignatiori that they would 
not stiller him lo ilc.stroy liimsi’lf. 

Ploleniy was no sooner infnniied ol 
these tliiiip.s than he or<lerecl the boilv 
of Cleomenes to be flayed, and nailed 
tti a cros.s, and lii.s children lo he put 
to rienth, topelherwilh his mothi-r. ami 
the women her eomptinions. Amongst 
these was llie wife of Paiitcus, nwomaii 
ol great beauty, and a most niaieslic 
pr<senrc. '1 hey liad been hut lately 
married, and ifieir inisfortuiie.s over¬ 
took llum amidst the lirst tmnsport.s nl 
love. When her liu.sbaiiil went with 
Cleomenes from Sparta, she was <le.si. 
rous of acroRinnoying liiiii; but was 

t ireveiiled by ner parents, who k< pi 
icr in close custo{lr. Hut soi<u alter 
she provided heraelt a horse ond a little 
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money, and, making her escape by 
night, rode at lull speed to Ticnarus, 
and there embarked on board a ship 
bound for'Egypt. She was brought 
safe to Paiitens, and she cheerfully 
shared with him ill all the inconveni¬ 
ences they found in a foreign rounfry. 
UHien the soldiers came to take out 
Cratesiclea to execution, she led her 
by the hand, assisting in bearing lier 
robt!, and desired her to exert all the 
courage she wns mislress of; though 
she was far from bring afraid of death, 
a«d desired no other favour than that 
shemigiit die hefore her children. But 
when tliey came to the place of execu¬ 
tion, liie children suflored before her 
eyes, and then Cratesiclea was des¬ 
patched, who, in this extreme distress, 
ulteroil only (hesc words, “ ()! my 
children ! whither are yon gone !” 

The wife of Pantrhs, who was tall 
and strong, girt her robe about her, 
and. m a .silent and composed manner, 
paid the last olliccs to each woman that 
Jay dead, winding up the bodies as well 
as her present circumstances would ad¬ 
mit. Last ot all, she preiianul lierself 
tor (lie poniaril. by letting down her 
robe about her, and adju.sting it in such 
a manneras to neeil no assistance after 
(leatli; then calling the executioner to 
do Ins ollice, und permitting no other 
iMTsoii to approach her, she fell like a 
heroine. In death she retained all the 
decorum she had preserved in life; and 
the decency which had been so sacred 
with thw excellent woman still remained 
**bout her. Thus, in tliis bloody tra¬ 


gedy, wherein the women cuotended 
to the last for the prize of conmge with 
the men, liacedccmon showed (hat it ia 
unpossiblcjbr J'orlune to contfucr virtue. 

.4 few days after, the soldiers who 
watched (he body of Clcomcneson tho 
cross* sawn great snake winding about 

his head, and covering all hw Uice, so 
that no bird of prey durst touch it. 
I Ins stnick the king with superstitions 
terrors, and made way for the women 
to try a variety of expiations; for Ptol 
emy wa.s now persuaded that he had 
caused (he death of a person who was 
a lavourite of heaven, and something 
more than mortal. The Alexandrians 
crowded to the place, and called Cleo- 
mencs a hero, a son of the gods, till 
the philosophers put u stop to their de¬ 
votions, by assuring them, that, as dead 
oxen breed becs.f horses wasps, and 
beetles rise out of the putrefaction of 
asses; so human carcasses, when some 
of tbc moisture of the marrow is evapo- 
rated, and it comes to a thicker consist* 
eiice, produce sen)eiits. The ancients, 
knowing (his doctrine, appropriated 
the .serpent, rather than any other ani¬ 
mal, to heroes. 

* ^ hat the friends of the decca-sed luiglit 
not lake it away by night. Thus we find in 
1 ctronius’s Ephesian fllatron. Mites yui eru- 
cc$ asscreabat, nequisad scpulluram corpora 
dclraherct: And thus wc find in an authoriiv 
we shall not nuiiiion at «hc same time with 
Petronius. 

^ '1 his was the received opinion of .‘inU 
•juity, as we find in Varro, &c. Ac. 
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IIBERIUS 

Havino thuA presented yon with the 
history of Agis and Clcomenes, we 
have two Romans to compare %vilh 
them; and no lesa dreadful a acem* of 
calamities to open in the lives of Tihe> 
rius and Cains Gracchus. 'I'hey were 
the sons of Tiherius Gracchus; who, 
though he was once honnured with the 
censorship, twice with the consulate, 
and led up two triumphs, yet derived 
still greater <lignity from his virtues.* 
Hence, after the ucath of that Scipio 
who conquered Hannibal, he was 
thought %vorthy to iiianry Cornelia, the 
daughter of that great man, though he 
had not been upon any terms of friend¬ 
ship with hi_ra, but ratner always at va¬ 
riance, It is said tliat he once caught 
a pair of serpents upon his bed, and 
that the soothsayers^ after they had 
considered the prodigy, advised him 
neither to kill them both, nor let them 
both go. If he killed the male serpent, 
they told him his death would be tlie 
conseouence; if the female, that of Cor¬ 
nelia. llberins, who loved his wife, and 
thought it more suitable for him to die 

I 

* Cicero, in hb first book de i>jHRa/ionc, 
fasMs the highest encomiums on his virtue 
and wisdom. Ue was ^-rsodsoQ to PubUus 
ficsipronius 


GRACCHUS. 

first, who was much older than his 
wife, killed the male, and set the fa- 
male at liberty. Not long ader this he 
died, leaving Cornelia with no fewer 
than twelve cliihlrcn.t 

'I'he care of the house and the chil¬ 
dren now entirely tievolved upon Cor¬ 
nelia; and she behaved with .such .so¬ 
briety, so muc h parental allection and 
greatness of tnind, thalTil)eriii.s seemed 
not to have judged ill, in choosing to 
die for so valuable a woman. For 
though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid 
his a<ldresses to her, and olfcred her 
a share in hi.s throng she refused him. 
During her widowhood, she lost all her 
children exccjit three, one dniigliter, 
who was married to Seipio the younger, 
and two sun.s, 'riberiiis and Cams, 
whose lives we arc now writing. Cor¬ 
nelia brought them up wiUi so much 
care, that though tliey were williout 
dispute of the noble.st family, and had 
the happiest genius and disposition of 
all the Koiiian youth, yet education was 
allowed to have contributed more to 
tlicir perfections than nature. 

As in the statuesaiid pictures of Cas- 

*f' Cicero relates this story in his first book 
de Divinatione^ front tl e memoirs cf Chius 
Gracchus, the ion of Tiberius. 


\ 
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for mill J’nilii'c, flumi'li (hero is a rc- 
soinblaiice lii'hioon flu* lirotliers, yet 
tluTf is also a dillen'iice in tlie make of 
liiin wlio ()eli;;lit«'d in (he ccsliis and in 
file other wliose province was horse- 
niansliip ; so while these yoniig men 
stron^'ly resembled earli otlicr in point 
of valour, of temperance, of liberality, 
of eloquence, of ijreatness of mind, 
there apjieared in their actions and po¬ 
litical conduct no .small dissimilarity. 
It may not In* amiss to explain the dif¬ 
ference before we proceed fiirther. 

In the iirst jilace. Tiberins liad a 
mildness in Ids look, and a coniposiire 
in his whole behaviour; Cains as much 
vehemence and fire. So that when 
they spoke in public, 'I'iberins had a 
jrreat modesty of action, and slnfied 
not his place ; whereas Cains was tlie 
first of the Itoinans that, in adilressini; 
the peo|ilc. moved from one end of the 
roatm to the other, and threw his tow n 
off his shoolder. So it is related of 
Cleon of Athens, that he was the first 
orator who threw back Ins nibe and 
smote upon bis thli'h. 'The oratory of 
Cains ^\as strongly impassioned, and 
calculated to excite terror; that of Ti. 
berius was of a more ;ienth' kind, ami 
pitv was the emotion lliat it raised. 

'I'he laiignafie of'riberius was chaste 
and elaborate ; that of ('aiiis .splen¬ 
did and persuasive. So, in their 
manner of living. 'J'iberius was plain 
atulfnigal; Cains, when compared to 
other young Uoinans, temperate and 
sober, but, in comparison with his bro¬ 
ther, a friend to luxury. Hence. Dru- 
sas objected to liiin, that he had bought 
Delphic tables,* ofsilvor only, but very 
excpiisile workmanship, at the rate of 
Iwidvc hundred and iiftv drachmaa a 
pound. 

Their tempers were no less diflerent 
tlinn their language, 'riberins wa.s 
mild and gentle; Cains, bigh-spiriled 
and uncontrolled, insomiieh, that in 
speaking he would often be carried 
aw av by the violence of his passion, ex¬ 
alt Ills voice above (he regular pitch, 
ive into abusive expressions, and dis¬ 
order the whole frame of his oration. 
To guard against tiicse excesses, he 
ordereil his servant Licinius, who was 
a sensible man, to stand with a pitch- 

• Tfic«c, wc suppose, were a kind of tri- 
podt. 


behind him when he spoke in 
)>uhlie, and whenever he found him 
stniiniiig liis voice or breaking out into 
anger, (o give him a soOer key ; upon 
which, his \io|pnce both of tone and 
passion immediately ahated. and lie 
was easily recalled to a jiropriely of 
aihbess. 

Such was the diirerencc between the 
two brothers. Ibif in the valour they 
exerted against their enemies, in the 
justice they iliil their Kdlow-citizeiis. in 
attention to their <luty as magistrates, 
and in self-government with respect to 
])|pasnre. tliey were perfectly alike. I’l- 
berius was nine years older than his 
brother; consecpieiitly their political 
operations took place in dillerent pe¬ 
riods. 'I'liis was a great disadvantage, 
and indeed the principal tiling that pre¬ 
vented their success. Mail (hey lloio 
ri.shed together, and acted in concert, 
snrli an union would have added greatly 
to tlicir force, and perhaps might have 
rendered it irresistible. \Ve must, 
therefore, speak of each separately ; 
and we shall begin with the eldest. 

'i’iberins, as he grew towanls man¬ 
hood, gained so cxlnuH’dinary a repu¬ 
tation, that he was admitted into the 
college of the augurs, railier on account 
of his virtue llian his high birth. Of 
the excellence of his character the fol- 
lowiugisalsoa proof. Appin.s ('laudins, 
who liad been lioiumreil both with the 
consulate and censorslii)), whose merit 
had raised him to the rank of president 
of the .senate, and who in sense and 
spirit was superior to all the Hoinnn.s 
of his time, supping one evening with 
the at a public entertainment, 

addre.vsed himself to 'I'iberins with great 
kindnps.s,nnd olTered him his daughter 
in marriage. Tiberius accepted tlie 
proposal with pleasure ; and the con¬ 
tract being agreed upon, Appius, when 
he went home, had no sooner entered 
the lionse, than he calhid out aloud to 
his wife, and said. Antislin, 1 liave 
contracted our uaugliter Claudia.’* 
Antistia, much surprLsed, answered^ 
“ Wliy so suddenlv ? \A hat need oi 
such haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus 
be the man you iiave pitched upon?”' 
1 am not ignorant that 8ome$ tell the 

■f Cicero, in his third hook De Orafore, 
calls this a small ivory pipe, Et/ui-nsoia 
f.atula. 

$ Amongst these was Livy, lib. xxxviii. 
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sanie sfnrv of TiKonus, tlu* father of 
the (irarrlii, 5111(1 Srijui) Afri onii->: hut 
most hiHtoriaos x(i\c it in tin* manner 
we havr ineiilioiKMl; anil Polybiu.s, in 
partimlar, tells ns. th.it alti r (he <k*alh 
of Afriranns, Cornelia’s rrlatioiis f::i\e 
her to 'I iherius. in |)n'lerrnrr of all 
competitors. hu ll is 51 proof that her 
fnlln'T left her uneiij'airecl. 

The 'rihiTins of >vli(un \^e are uril- 
ing served in Africa umlrr the younger 
Sripjo, who had inarrird his sister; 
ami, as lie livi'il in the same tent mill 
ihe general, lie l)ecame iinniedialely 
atlcntir 0 to his genius and powers, 
which were daily prodintixe of such 
artiuiis as iniglit animate a }<Ming man 
to virtue, and attract hrs imitation. 
With these aiivantages 'l ilnTius .soon 
excelled all ofliisage, l>olh in point of 
discijdine and \alo(ir. At a siege of 
one of the enemCs towns, lie was the 
lirst that scaled the walU. as riinnius 
relates,* who, according to Ins own 
acf'ount. riMMiiited it willi him, and hacl 
a .share in (he honour. In short, 1 i* 
herius, while he staid with the army, 
wa.s greatly bedoved, and as iinicb re* 
gretted when he left it. 

After tlii.s expedition lie was appoint* 
t'd quLL'stor, and it tell (o his lot to at* 
tend the consul Chains Mnneinus in the 
Niiinantiari war.f Manciniis did not 
want courage, but lie wa.s one of the 
most utifortunale generals the Homans 
ocr had, ^ et, amidst a (ram of severe 
accidents and desperate circiim:>taiices, 
Tiberius distitJguislied himself the 
more, not only by his coumge and ca* 
pacily, what did him greater ho* 

nour^ by his respectful behaviour (o 
his general, who.se ini.sl'ortune.s had 
made him forget even (he authority 
that he bore; for, after having lost 
Heveral important battles^ lie attempted 
to decamp in the night. I he Nuinan* 
tians, perceiving this inoveinenl, seized 
the camp, and falling unon the fiigi^ 
lives, made great havock of the rear. 
Not satisfied with this, they surrounded 
the whole anny, and arove the Romans 
upon impracticable ground, where there 
was no possibility of escape. Manci* 
iius, nutv despairing of making his way 

* This Fsnnlui was auUior of a history 
and certain annals which wtre abridged by 
Brutus 

^ He was consul with Emllius Lepidus 
in the year of Rome 010- 


sword in hniid. sent n I»5T<iid (o beer a 
lrnc(* and « ond.tioiH of pvne^*. d'he 
Nuniajitiau'<;. h<M\<*\<r. ^voul(l trust no 
man but riberius, and iho in^i^ti <|nn 
bring sent to (rent. I bi'^ did, 
not Ohl\ out of rcganl to iIk* \oung 
man wiio had so great a (h.iracfcr in 
the nriuy. but to (hr meimov of liis 
lather, ^vho had lorincri\ made war in 
Spain, and ixiu t ha\ing Mibdned ^evc* 
ral nations, gran(c<i (Ijc Niimantians a 
pt‘ace, winch through liis intiicNt was 
contirmt'd at Home, and observed wilh 
grind iaitli. 'I iberiii.s was accordingly 
sent; nini, in hisncgociatioii, li<^ thought 
proper to comply with some articles, 
by which means lie gained olher.>. ami 
made a peace (liat Mndouhledly saved 
twen(\ tlioiisand Homan citi/.ens. be* 
suh s 2 ila\es ami other retainers to (he 
army. 

But whatever %yas left in the camp 
(he Numunlians took a.s h g«d iihmder. 
Anmiig (he rest they carried olV the 
books niid jiapers which contained the 
aectmiits of 'riberiiis's quavsCor.sliip. 
As it was a matter <d'iin])ortancc to him 
to recover them, though (he Homan 
army was already uinler inarch, lie re* 
turned with a few' friends (u Nurnantia* 
Having called out (he inagis(nt(cs of 
the place, he desired (hem (o rcs(ore 
him his books, that his enemies might 
not have an opportunity to accuse him, 
when they saw he had lost (lie means 
of defending himself. 'I ho Numan* 
(ians v\ere iiiucii pleased that the acci¬ 
dent had gi\en tliein an np|iortu(iity to 
oblige him, and tliey invited him to en¬ 
ter their city. As he wa.s delilierating 
on tiiis circumstance, (hey drew' nearer^ 
and taking him by (he hand, earnestly 
entreated him no longer to look upon 
them as enemies, but to rank them 
among his friends, and place a confi¬ 
dence in them as sucli. Tiberius 
thouglit it I)est to comply, both for tlie 
sake of his books, and for fear of of¬ 
fending them by the appearance of dis¬ 
trust. Accordingly he went info the 
town with them, where the first thing 
they did was to provide n little colla¬ 
tion, and to beg he would partake of 
it. Afterwards they returned him hui 
books, and desired he w'ould take whab* 
ever else be chose among tiie spoils* 
He accepted, however, of nothing but 
some frankincense, to be used m the 
public sacrifices, and at his cleparture 
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lip eiiibrarod tliem wifli great cordi- 
alitv. 

()n Ins retnm to Rome, he found 
that the whole business of the peace 
was considered in an obnoxious and 
dishonourable light. In this danger, 
tlie relations and friends of the sol¬ 
diers l»e had brought off, who made a 
\ery cnnsi<lerable part of the people, 
joined to support 'riberius; imputing 
all the disgrace of what was done to 
the general, and insisting that the 
qnjeslor had saved so many citizens. 
^I’he general’*^ of the citizens, however, 
could notsufler the peace to stand, and 
fliey demanded that, in this case, the 
example of their ancestors should be 
followed: for when their generals 
flinught themselves happy in getting 
nut of the hands of the Samnites, bv 
agreeing to such a league, they deli¬ 
vered them naked to the enemy.* The 
quscstors, too. and the tribunes, and all 
tliat had a share in concluding the 
])eare, they sent back in the same con¬ 
dition, and turned entirely upon them 
the broach of the treaty and of the oath 
that should have conhnned it. 

On this occasion the people showed 
their affection for Tiberius in a remark¬ 
able manner; for they decreed that 
the consul should be delivered up to 
the Numnntians, naked and in chains, 
but that all the rest should be spared 
for the sake of Tiberius. Scipio, who 
had then great authority and interest in 
Rome, seems to have contributed to 
the procuring of this decree. He was 
blamed, nobvithstanding, for not sav¬ 
ing Mancinus, nor using his best en¬ 
deavours to get the peace with the 
Numnntians ratilled, which would not 
have been granted at all, had it not 
been on account of his friend and re¬ 
lation Tiberius. Great part of these 
complaints, indeed, seems to have 
arisen from the ambition and excessive 
seal of Tiberius’s friends and the soph¬ 
ists he imd about him ; and the differ¬ 
ence between liim and Scipio was far 
from terminating in irreconcilable en¬ 
mity. Nay, I am per.siiaded that Ti¬ 
berius would never have fallen into 
those misfortunes that ruined him, bad 

* This was about ime hundred and eighty- 
two years before. The generals sent back 
were the consuls Vetorius Colrinus and Post- 
humius Albinus. 


Scipio been at home to assist him ir* 
his political conduct. He was engaget, 
in war with Nnmantia when 'riberin'' 
ventured to propose his new laws. I‘. 
was on this occasion:— 

When tlie Homans in their wars 
made any acquisitions of lands from 
their neighbours, they usea Ainnerly 
to sell i»art, to add part to the public 
demesnes, and to distribute the rest 
among the necessitous citizens. onl_i 
re,serving a small rent to be paid into 
the treasury. Rut when the rich began 
to carry it with a high hand over the 
poor, and to exclude them entirely if 
they did not pay exorbitant rents, a 
law was matle that no man should be 
possessed of more than live hundred 
acres of land. This sLatutc for awhile 
restrained the avarice of the rich, and 
helped the poor, who, by virtue of it, 
remained upon their lands at the old 
rents. Rut nftenvards their wealth) 
neighbours took their farms from them, 
and lield them in other names; though, 
in time, they scrupled not to claim 
them in their own. The poor, thus 
expelled, neillier ^ave in their names 
rcailily to the levies, nor attended to 
the education of their chililren. Tin* 
consequence was a want of freemen al) 
over Italy; for it was filled nilli slavc.s 
and barbarians, who, after tlie poor 
Roman citizens were disposwessed, cul¬ 
tivated the ground for the rich. Cains 
Laelius, the friend of Scipio, attempted 
to correct this disorder; but finding a 
formidable opposition from persons in 
power, and fearing tiie matter could 
not be decided without the sword, he 
gave it np. This j^ained him the name 
of Laelius the wiVe.t But 'i iberius 
was no soonerappointed tribune of the 
people, than he embarked in the same 
enteiprise. He was put upon it, ac¬ 
cording to most authors, by Diopkanes 
the rhetorician, and Riossius tJie phi¬ 
losopher ; the former of whom was a 
Mitylenian exile, the latter a native of 
Cumae in Italy, and a particular friend 
of Antipater of Tarsus, with whom he 
became acquainted at ^me, and who 
did him the honour to address some of 
his philosophical writings to him. 

Plutarch seems here to have followed 
some mistakeo authority. It was not this 
circuiusiance,. but the abatemiouencss of hi» 
life, that gave Ltclius the name of wife. 
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Some blame bis motber Cornelia, 
nho used to rcprcarh her sons, tliat 
she was still called tlie roother-in-law 
of Scipio, not the mother of the Grac¬ 
chi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a jealousy of Spurius. 
l^>sthuniius, who was of the same a^e 
with him, and his rival in oratory. It 
seems, when he returned from the wars, 
he found Posthuiiiius so much before 
him in point of reputation and interest 
with the people, that, to recover bis 
ground, he undertook thi.s hazardous 
afTair, which so effectually drew the 
nopuiar attention upon him. But his 
orother Cains ^vrites, that as Tiberius 
was passing through Tuscaiiv on his 
way to Numanfia.and found the coun- 
iry almost depopulated, there being 
scarce any husbandmen or sliepbenls, 
except .slaves from foreign an«l barba¬ 
rous nations, he then lirst formed the 
project which plunged them in so many 
misfortunes. It is certain, however, 
that the people inOamed lus spirit of 
enterprise and ambition, by putting up 
writings on the porticoes, Avails, and 
inuiiiiincnts, in winch they begged of 
liim to restore their share of the public 
lands to tliepoor. 

Vet he did not frame (lie law with¬ 
out consulting some of the Romans 
that were most distinguished for their 
virtue and authority. Among these 
were Crassus the chief pontiff, Mutius 
Sraevola the lawyer, who at that lime 
was also consul, and Appiiis Claudius, 
father-in-law to'l'iberius. 'I'iiere never 
w^ a milder law made against so much 
injustice and oppression ; for they who 
deserved to have been punished for 
tlieir infringement on the rights of the 
community, and fined fcjr holding the 
lands contrary to law, were to have a 
consideration forgiving up their ground- 
leas claims, and restoring the uslales to 
such of the citizens as were to bu re¬ 
lieved. But though the reformation 
vus conducted with so much tender¬ 
ness, the people were satisfied; they 
were willing to overlook what was 
passed, on condition tliat they might 
guard against future iisurpalious. 

On the other hand, persons of great 
property opposed the law out of ava¬ 
rice, and the lawgiver out of a spirit of 
resentment and malignity ; endeavour- 
■ing to prejudice Uie peojile against the 
design, as if Tiberius intended by tlu; 


Agruriun jaw to throw all into disor¬ 
der, and subvert tb>' coiistitotion. Ibit 
tbeir nttenipls were vain; for. m this 
just and glorious cause, Tiberius ci 
erled an ebxpieiice which miglit liavt 
adorned a worse subject, and which 
nothaig could resist. Hi>w gr< al w.ns 
he, when tlie jieople were gatliereil 
about the ruAtniin, and be pleaded for 
the poor in snob language as this; 
*■ The wild bea.sts of Italy lirive lln ir 
caves to retire to, but the brave men 
who spill their blood in her cause have 
nothing left but air and light. \\'itli- 
out houses, without any settled linbi 
tatioiis, they wander trom place to 
jilace with their wives and chiUlreu; 
uiui their generals do but mock tliein. 
w hen, at tlic head of their armies, they 
exhort their men to light lor their se- 
])iilclires and domestic gods; for. 
among such iniinbers, perhaps there is 
not a Koinun who has an attar that be¬ 
longed to bis ancestors, or a sepulchre 
ill which their ashes rest The private 
soldiers fight and die, to advance the 
wealth aud luxury oft be great; and they 
are called masters of Uie world, while 
they have not a foot of ground in their 
possession."^ 

Such speeaies os this, delivered by 
a man of such spirit, and flowing from 
a lieart really interested in the cause, 
filled the jieople with an enthusiastic 
fury, and none of liis adversaries durst 
pretend to answer hitn. I'orbcuring, 
therefore, the war of words, they a<t 
dres.sed tlicmselv es loiSlarcusOcluv ius 
one of the tribunes, a grave ami 
modest young man, and an intiinat*' 
acquaintance of 'i'iberius. Out ul re¬ 
verence tor liis friend, he declined the 
task at first; but upon a number of 
ap]ilicatiuiis from men of the iirsl rank, 
he was prevailed upon to oppose I'ibe- 
riiis, and prevent tlie passing of the 
law; for the tribunes' power cliirlly 
lies in the negative voice, and if one of 
tiiem stands out, Uic rest can clleet 
nothing. 

Incensed by this behaviour, Tibe¬ 
rius dniiiped bis moderate bill, and 
proposed another more agreeable to 
the commonalty, and more severr 
against the usunieni; for by this they 
were commanded immcdialL'Iy to (put 
the huids which they held contrary to 
former laws. On this subject there 
were doily disputes between him and 
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Oi f.'ivuis on (lie rottra. yet not one 
nlmsive or (lispnrapin" word said to 
liave oscaix-d eillier ol llieiii in all (lie 
heat of spfakin<r. IiidtMMl, an insremi- 
oiis disposition and liberal eilncation 
^vill prevent or restrain the sallies t>l 
passion, not only «liirini; the free ni- 
.loyin nt of the l)nttle, but in the ar<io\ir 
of rontention about points of a superior 
nature. 

'ril)«*rius, obser\iiifj that Octavius 
was liable to sutler by (he bill, as liav- 
iiii; more land than tlie laws conhl war 
rrint, desired him to ((ivc up his opposi 
tion. and olVcred. at the same titne, to 
iinlemnify him luit of his own fortune, 
tUoui;h (hat was not (;reat. As this 
proposal was not accepted. Tiberius 
i'orbiuleall other majjistrales to exercise 
tlietr functions, (ill the .'librarian law 
was passed. He likewise put his own 
seal n|>on the doors of the temple of 
S.Uurn, that the fpi.vstorsmight neither 
bring anytUing into the treasury, nor 
take aiiytliing out; and he threatened 
to fine such of the prxtors as should 
nt(em|)t to disobey his command. 'I'his 
struck such a terror, that all depart- 
inonls of government were at a s^td. 
Persons of great property put ihcm- 
selves into mourning, and appeared in 
public with all the circumstances that 
iliey tlnmght might excite compassion. 
Not satislied with this, they conspired 
the death of Tiberiu.s, and suborned 
assas.sins to destroy him : for wlucli 
reason he appeared with a tuck, such 
as is used by robbers, whicit the Uomans 
call a dolon* 

When the day appointed came, and 
'riherius was summoning the people to 
give their sulTrages, a party of the 
MMiple of property carried oli the bal- 
oting > esseU.t which occasioned great 

• M’c find this word used by Virgil. 

Pila manu, sevosque gerunt in bella doloncs. 

^n. vii. 6G4. 

The dolon was a staff that had a poniard 
concealed within it, and had its name from 
doitu, deceit. 

The original signifies an um. The Ro« 
mans had two sorts of vessels which they used 
in balloting. The first were open vessels 
called eiiUBf or cisteUa^ which contained the 
ballots before they were distributed to the 
people; the others, with narrow necks, were 
called tUeUtc, and into these thtf^eopb cast 
their ballots. The latter were the vessels 
which arc here said to have been carried ofiT. 


confusion, Tibr-riiis. however, seemed 
strong enough to carry his )>oint by 
force, and his partisans were jireparing 
to have recourse to it, when ]\Ianliii.i 
ami I'lilvius. men of consular dignity, 
jell at 'riberius's feet, bathed his hands 
with tears, and conjured him not to ptit 
his piiri)nse in execution, lie now per¬ 
ceived how dreatlfnl the cotiscqnencca 
of his aUcmpt might ))e, and his rever¬ 
ence for those two great men had its 
«llect upon him; he tiiercfore asked 
them what they would have him do. 
'I'licy said, they were not capable of 
advi.sing him in so import.ant an aOhir, 
ami earnestly entreated him to refer it 
to the senate. The senate assembled 
to deliberate upon it, but the influence 
of the people of fortune on that body 
was such, that their debates ended in 
nothing. 

'i'iberius (hen adopted a measure that 
was neither just nor moderate. He 
resolved to remove Octavius from (he 
tribiiueship, because tliere was no other 
means to get his law passed. He ad¬ 
dressed him, indeed, in public first, in 
a mild and friendly manner, and taking 
him by the hand, conjured him to gra¬ 
tify (he people, who asked nothing that 
was unjust, and w'oiild only receive a 
small recompense for the great labours 
and dangers they liad experienced ; but 
Octavius absolutely refused to comply. 
Tiberius then declared, “ That it was 
not possible for two magistrates of 
equal authority, when tliey diflered in 
such capital points, to go through the 
remainder of their oflice without com¬ 
ing to hostilities, he saw no otlier re¬ 
medy but the deposing of them.” He 
therefore desired Octavius to take the 
sense of the people first >vith respect to 
him; assuring him that he would imm^ 
diately return to a private station if 
the suflrages of his fellow-citizens 
should order it so. As Octavius re¬ 
jected this proposal too. Tiberius told 
him plainly, that he would put the ques¬ 
tion to the people concerning him, if 
upon farther consideration he did not 
alter his mind. 

Upon this he dismissed the assembly 
Next day he convoked it again; and 
when he had mounted the rottra, he 
made another trial to brin^ Octavius to 
compliance; but finding him inflexible, 
he proposed a decree for depriving him 
of the tribuneship, and immediately 
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pii{ it to the vote W hen, of the fue 
and tliirtj tribeB, seventeen lia<i given 
tiieir \oires for it, ainl there wanted 
only one more to make Octavios a pri¬ 
vate man, 'I'iberiiis ordered them to 
stop, and once more applied to )iis col¬ 
league. He embraced him witli grt at 
lemlerness in the sight of the people, 
and with the most pressing in^lauce.s 
besought him. neither to bring such a 
mark of infamy upon himself, nor ex¬ 
pose him to the disreputation (»f being 
promoter of such severe and violent 
ineasure.s. It was not without emotion 
that Octavius is said to have listened to 
these entreaties; ids eves were filled 
witli tears, and he stood a long time 
silent : but when be looked Cowards the 
jHTson.s of property, who were assem¬ 
bled ill a boily. shame and fear of losing 
himself ill llieir opinion brought Idm 
back to his resolution to run all risks, 
?,!!* ’ "'th a noble finiiiiess, he hade 
liberius do Ids pleasure. 'I'lie bill, 
therefore, was passed, and 'I'ibcriiis 
ordered one of his freedmen to pull 
down (JetaviuK from the iriliiinal; for 
he employed his own freedmen ns lie- 
tors. 'i'Ids ignominious manner of ex- 
pnb'iuti made the case of Octavius 
more pitiable. The people, not- 
vvithstaiiding, fell upon him; hut by 
the assistance of those of the landed 
interest, who came (o his defence, and 
kept oil' the mob. he escaped with Ins 
life; however, a failhful servant of Ids, 
who stood before him to ward ofl' the 
danger, had his eyes torn out. 'I’lds 
violence wa.s iiiiich against the will of 
1 iberiu.s, who no sooner saw the tuimilt 
rising, tlian he hastened down to ap¬ 
pease it. 

'i’he Agrarian law then was confirm¬ 
ed, and three commissioners appointed 
to take a survey of the lands, and see 
them [iroperly distributed. Tiberius 
was one of the three, his fatber-in-lavv, 
Appiiis Claudius, another, and his bro¬ 
ther, Caiua Gracchus, the third. 'Fho 
latter was Uien making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius 
having carried these points without op- 

I iosition, next filled up the vacant tri- 
luiie’s seat, into which ho did not put 
a man of any note, but Mutius, one of 
liis own clients. 'I'hese proceedings 
exasperated the patricians extremely, 
and as they dreaded the increase of his 
power, Uiey took every opportunity to 
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insult him n the senate. W'fien he de¬ 
sired, for iiist.Tiife, what wa.s iiuthiiig 
more tli:in custom.irv, a tent at the 
public charge, tor lut n-.c ui dividing 
llic lands, tbf-y rrluM-d him one, though 
such things h.ul licvn <.|(« n grantcil on 
much less important occ a.sions ; and, at 
the motion ol Publius Na.sica, be b.i<i 
only nine uioli a day allowed for his ex¬ 
penses. N.isica, indeed, was become 
liis avovveil i iiemy ; for he bad a grt at 
estate in the public laiuls, and was of 
course unwilling to be stripped of it. 

At the same time the |)eople were 
more and more enraged. One of'I'ibe- 
rius’s friends liapjieiiing fo die suddenly 
ami malignant spots ajipeariiig ujion 
the br>dy, tln v loudly declareil that tho 
man vva.s poisoned. 'I hey assembled 
at his funeral, took the Im-r upon their 
shoulders, ami carried it to the pile; 
there they were confirmed in their sus¬ 
picions ; for the corpse burst, ami emit¬ 
ted sucli a quantic of corrupted hu¬ 
mours, that it put out (he fire : thougli 
more fire was broiighl, still Ihe wood 
would not burn till it was removed to 
another place, and it was with much 
ditliculty at last that the bmlv was coji- 
Kumed. Hence 'I'iberius tucik occasion 
to incense tlic corninonally still more 
against the other parly ; he put hiii self 
in mourning; he led his children into 
the forum, and recoinnu iideil them and 
their mother to the iiroteclion of the 
people, as giving up liLs own life for 
lost. 

About (his time <lied Attains Pliilo- 
pator ;* and Itiudciniis of Pergamiis, 
brought his will to Koine, by wliieli it 
ajipeared, (hat he had left the Kuinan 
people his heirs. Tiberius, ondeavotir- 
ing to avail himself of this incident, 
ininiedialely prujiosed a law, " 'I'hat 
all the really money the king had left 
should be distributed among the citi- 
zens, to enable them toprovioe working 
tools and proceed in (he cultivation of 
iheir new a.ssigned lands. As to (ho 
cities, too, in the territories of Attains, 
Ibe senate, he said, had nut a right to 
dispose of them, but tJic people, and 
lie would refer the business entirely to 
their judgment.” 

* TliU AtUduft HI. the son of £u. 
nicnes 11 . and StrslunScc, and the last king of 
Pergatnus. He was not, however, suriianied 
PhUopator^ but PAilormtor, and so it stands 
in the manuscript of Su Germaio. 

3 L 
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This embroiled him still more with 
tlie senate ; and one of tlieir body of 
the name of Pompey, stood up and 
said, '* He was next neighbour to Ti- 
berius, and by that means had oppor¬ 
tunity to know that Eudemus the Per- 
gainenian had brought him a royal dia- 
dcin and purple robe for his use when 
he »vns king of Rome.’’ Quintus Me- 
tellus said another severe thing against 
him; “ During the cens«trsliip of your 
fatlier, whenever ho returned home aOor 
supper,* the eiti/ons pul out their 
ligliK-s, that they might ned appear to in¬ 
dulge themselves at unseasonable liours; 
but you, at a late hour, have some of 
the meanest and most audaoinus of the 

{ leople about you witli torolies in their 
tands.” And Titus Annins, a man of 
no character in point of niomls, but an 
acute disputant, and remarkable for 
the subtlety both of his ([iicstions and 
answers, one <iay cliallenged 'l ibcrius, 
and olTercd to prove him guilty of a 
great olTence in deposing <uio of his 
colleagues, whose person by the laws 
was sacred and inviolable. '1 bis propo¬ 
sition raise<l a tnnmit in the audience, 
ami 'riberius immediately went out and 
called an assembly of the people, dc- 
eigning to accuse Annins of the indig¬ 
nity he had olTered him. .\iinins ap¬ 
peared ; and knowing himself greatly 
inferior both in clocpiencc and reputa¬ 
tion, he had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask liim a question 
bemre the business came on. Tiberius 
consented, and silence being made, 
Annins said, *‘^yould you lix a mark 
of disgrace and infamy upon me, if 1 
should appeal to one of yourcollcagucs? 
And if he came to mv assistance, would 
you in your anger deprive him of his 
office ?” It is said, that Uiis question 
so puzzled Tiberius, that with all his 
readiness of speech and propriety of 
assurance, he made no manner ol an¬ 
swer. 

He therefore dismissed the assembly 
^or the present. He perceived, how¬ 
ever, that the step he had taken in de¬ 
posing a tribune had ofiended not only 
the patricians but the people too , for 
by such a precedent he appeared to 
have robbed that high office of its dig¬ 
nity, which till then had been preserved 

* Probably from the public hall oiicre be 
tupped wiUi bit colleague. 
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in great security and honour, [n coiv 
sequence of (Ins reflection, he called 
the commons together again, and made 
a speech to them, from W’hidi it may 
not be amiss to give an extract, by wav 
of specimen of the power and strength 
of his eloquence. “ The person of a V 
tribune, 1 acknowledge, is sacred and 
inviolable, because he is consecrated to 
the people, and takes their interests un 
der his protection ; but when lie deserts 
tliose interests, and becomes an oppres¬ 
sor of the people, when he retrenches 
their privileges, and takes away their 
liberty of voting, by tlioae acts lie de¬ 
prives himself, for he no longer keeps 
*o the intention of his employntent. 
Otherwise, if a tribune should demoIi.sk 
the capitol, and burn the docks and 
naval stores, his person could not be 
touched. A man who .should do such 
things as those might still be u tribune, 
though a vile one; but he who dimi¬ 
nishes the privileges of the people 
ceases to be a tribune of tlie people 
Does it not shock you to think that a 
tribune should be able to imprison a 
consul, and the people not have it in 
their power to deprive a tribune of bis 
authority, when he uses it against those 
who gave it? Tor the Iribones, as well 
ns the consuls, are elected by the peo 
pie. Kingly government seems to 
compreheml all aulliorily in itself^ and 
kings are consecrated with the most 
awful ceremonies; yet the citizens ex- 

E elled Tarquin when liisadminwlration 
ecamc iniquitous; and for (he oflence 
of one man, the ancient goveniment, 
under whose auspices Rome was erect¬ 
ed, was entirely abolished. Wlint is 
there in Rome so sacred and venerable 
as the vestal virgins who keep the per¬ 
petual fire? Yet if any of tliem trans¬ 
gress tlie rules of her order, she is 
uiiried alive; for they who are guilty 
cf imniety ugainst the gods lose tiiaf 
sacred character, which they had onlj 
for the sake of the gods. So a tribum 
who injures tlie people can be no lungei 
sacred and inviolable on the people’s 
account; he destroys that power in ^ 
which alone his strength lay. If it is 
just for him to be invested wiUi tlie 
tribunitial authority by n majority of .* 
tribes, is it not more just for him to he 
deposed by the suffrages of them all ? 
Whut is more sacred and inviolable . 
tliau the offerings in the temples of the ) 
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jet none pretend to hinder the 
' people from making use of them, or 
reinoviiiR them wticrever tliey please: 
'and. indeed, that the tribune s ollice is 
not inviolable or unremosable, appears 
/ from hom e, that several have vohinta- 
ritv laid it dtuvn, or been dis< har?ed at 
t their own r< tjiiest.'’ I'lirse \>cre the 
heads ol’ ri!)eriiis's defonre. 

Ills friends, however, b. in^ sensible 
of the menaces of his enoniies, and the 
eoinbjnatlon to tlestruj' him. were of 
<il)iiii«»n that he ou;,'ht to make interest 
to t;et the tribuneship continued to liim 
another year. I'or this purpose he 
tliought of other laws to secure the 
cnminonally on his sitle ; that for short- 
eiiiii}' the time of inilitarj service, and 
Hiat for {'rinlinK an appeal from the 
Jmlges to fUe people. The bench of 
judges at that lime consisted of sena¬ 
tors oidv. but he onlercd an etpial num¬ 
ber of kniffhts and seiial<irs; thoutth it 
must be confessed, tliat his takinR every 
possible iiielhod to reduce the power of 
the patricians savoured more of obsti¬ 
nacy ami resentment, than of a regard 
for justice and Ibe public good. 

When the <lay came for it to be put 
to tlie vote, whether these laws should 
be rJitifieil, 'riberius and his party, per- 
<-eiving that their ailversaries were the 
strongest {for all the ^>cople did not 
attend.) spun out the time in alterca¬ 
tions with the other tnbiincs: and at 
last he adjourned the assembljr to the 
day following. In the meantime he 
entered the forum with all the ensigns 
of distress, and with tears in his eyes, 
humbly applied to the citizens, a&suring 
'iiein. '* He wn.s afniid that his enemies 
A’ould demolish his house, and take 
his life before the next morning.’' This 
affected them so much, that numbers 
erected tents before his door, and 
guarded him all night. 

At daybreak the person who had the 
care of the chickens which they used 
in uiigiiry, brought them, and set meat 
before tiieru; but they would nrne of 
them come out of their i>en except one, 
though the man shook it very ranch, 
and that one would not eat it only 
raised up its left wing and stretched out 
its teg. and tlien went in again, lliis 
put Tiberius in mind of a former ill 

• MTien tha chiektm* ate greedily, they 
Ihoaght it a idgn of good fortuoe. 


omen. He had a helmet that he wore 
ill battle, finely ornamenled and re¬ 
markably magnilicent ; two serpents 
that had cref>( mlo it privately. laid their 
eggs and hatched in it; such a bad pre- 
.sage made him more afnnd of the late 
one. ^ ct he set out lor the capifol a.s 
soon as he understood that the people 
were as.st nibled tltcre ; but in going 
cut of liis liouse he stumbled upon tlie 
tiire.shohi, and struck it with so much 
violence that the nail of his great toe 
was broken, and the bluo<i (lowed from 
the wound. \\’hen he had got a little 
on lus way, be saw on his left hand two 
ravens ligrituig on tlie top of a house, 
and though he was attended, on ac- 
c unit of liis dignity, bv great numbers 
of people, a stone wfiich one of the 
ravens threw down fell close to his 
foot; this staggered the boldest of his 
parti-sans; but lilossiiist of Coma', one 
of his train, said, '* It would be an iu- 
supportalile disgrace if Tiberius the 
son of Gracchus, gmiidsoii of ^cipio 
Africanus, and protector of the people 
of Rome, should, for fear of a raven, 
distippoint that )>eople when tliey called 
him to their assistance. His enemies, 
he assured him, would not be satisfiea 
witli laughing at tliis false step ; they 
would represent him to tJic commons 
as already taking ail the insolence of a 
tyrant upuu him." 

At the same time several messengers 
from his friends in tiie capilol came 
and desired him to make haste, for 
(they told him) every thing went there 
according to his wish. 

At lirst, indeed, there was a most 
promising annearance. W'lien the as¬ 
sembly saw uim at a distance, they ex¬ 
pressed dieir joy in the loudest accla¬ 
mations ; on lus approach, they iw- 
ceived him witli Uie utmost cordiality, 
and formed a circle about him to keep 
all strangers o0'. Mutius then began 
to call over tlie tribes, in order to nu- 
siness; but notliing could be done in 
the usual form, by reason ol the dis¬ 
turbance made by the populace, who 
were still pressing forwanl. Mean¬ 
time, Fulviusi Flaccud, a senntor, got 
upon an eminence, and knowing he 

In tho printed text it it Blutus; but 
one of the msnuftcripu gives us lilouius, and 
all the translators liavc followed it- 

X Not I'lsvius, as it is in the printed tcxC 
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could not be heard, made a sij^n wiJh 
his hand, that lie had somrthin(( to say 
to 'I'ilxTius ij) private. Tiln-rins hav¬ 
ing ordered tlie people to make «ay, 
Flaeciis witl» much difticulfy pot to 
him. and informed Inm, “'I liat tliose 
of tlie landed interest had ap)»lie<l to 
the consul, wliile the senate was slttinp, 
r-nd, as they could not hrinp that ina- 
pistratc into their views, they had re¬ 
solved to despatch Tiberius themseb es, 
and for that purpo.se had armeil a num¬ 
ber of their iViends and .slaves.” 

'I'iherins no sooner communicated 
thi.s inteliipence to those about him, 
llian they tuckeil np their powns, seize*! 
the hallierds with which the serpeanf.s 
kept off the crowd, broke them, and 
look the pieces, to ward against any 
assault that mipht be made. Such as 
were at a liistance, mnch surprised at 
this incident, asked what the reason 
might l>e; atid 'riberius. fitnliiig (liey 
could not hear him, toiicht'*! his head 
with his hand, to signify the danper 
he was in. His adversaries, seeitig 
thi.s, ran to the senate, and informetl 
them that 'I'llierius demanded the dia- 
«lem ; alieging that gesture as a proof 
of it. 

'I'his raised a great commotion. Na- 
sica called upon the cuiisid to defend 
the commonwealth, and destroy the 
tyrant. 'I'he con.sul mildly answered, 
“ 'I'hat he would not begin to use vio¬ 
lence, nor would he put any citizen to 
death who was not legally condemned ; 
but, if 'riberius sliould either persuade 
or lorce the people to decree any thing 
contrary to the constitution, he would 
take care to aiiiml it.” Upon which, 
N'asica started up, and said, Since 
the consul gives up his country, let all 
who rlioose to support the laws follow 
me.” So saying, lie covered his head 
widi the skirt of lus rob^ and then ad- 
vanre*i to the capitol. Those who fol¬ 
lowed him w'rapped each his gown 
about his hand, and made their way 
through the crowd. Indeed, on ac¬ 
count of their superior quality, they 
met with no resistance; on the con¬ 
trary, the people trampled on one 
nnotner to get out of their wav. Their 
attendants had brought efubs and 
bludgenn.s with them from home, and 
the patricians themselves seized the 
leet of the benches which the populace 
•whI broken in their flight. Thus armed, 


(hey made to%vards Tiberius ; knock, 
ing ilown such as stood before him. 
'1 he.se being killed or dispersed, Tibe¬ 
rius likew ise fled. One of his enemies 
laid hohl on hi.s gown ; but he let it go, 
and continued his flight in his uiulef 
garment. He happened, however, to 
stuml>le, and fall upon some of the 
killecl, he was recovering liitn.self, 
Ihiblius Satiireius, one of his rolle.agiies, 
came up openly, and strurk him on 
the liead with the foot of a stool. 'Tlio 
seeoiid blow was given him Ijv Liieius 
HuUi.s, who aflcrward.s ^alucfl himself 
tipon it as a glorious exjihut. Above 
three hundred more lost their lives by 
clubs and stones, but not a man by the 
sword. 

This is said to have been the first se¬ 
dition in Home, since the expulsion of 
the kings, in which the blood of any 
citizen was shed. All the rest, though 
neither .small in themselves, nor about 
matters of little consequence, were ap¬ 
peased by mutual concessions; (lie se¬ 
nate giving up something, on one side, 
for fear of the people, and the people, 
on the other, out of respect for the 
senate. Had Tilicrius been moderately 
dealt with, it is probalile tliat he wouhl 
have compromised matters in a much 
easier way; and certainly he might 
have been reduceil, without their de¬ 
priving him of his life; for he had not 
above three thousand men about him, 
But, it seems, the conspiracy was 
formed against him, rather to satisfy 
the resentment and malignity of the 
rich, than for Uie reasons they held out 
to the public. A strong proof of tbi» 
we have in (heir cruel and abominable 
treatment of his dead body ; for, not¬ 
withstanding the entreaties of his bro’ 
ther, (hey would not pennit him to 
take away (lie corpse, and bury it in 
(he night, but threw it into the river 
with the other carcasses. Nor was this 
all: they banished some of his friends 
without form of (rial, and (ook others 
and put tliem to death. Amon^ the 
latter was Diophanes tlie rhetorician. 
One Cams BilHus they shut up in a 
cask with vipers and other serpents, 
and leff him to perish in that cruel 
manner. As for Blossius of Cumee, he 
was carried before the consuls, and be¬ 
ing interrogated about the late proceed¬ 
ings, he declared, tliat he had never 
iafled to execute whatever Tiberiue 
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comman<t.'<l.» “ Wliat, then," sni<l 
Nwsica, " if Tiberius had ordered fhee 
to huru the capitol. %\ould’,st thou liave 
done it V' At first he turned it rdf, 
and said, ** Tiberivis would never have 
^riv« n him such an order.” But when 
a number repeated the same question 
.s» veral times, he saifl, In that case I 
should have thout;lit it cxlreiiu-li n;;lit; 
for 'rtberius would noNCr have laid Muh 
a coniioand upon me, if it had not been 
for the advantage of tlie people of 
Home.” He escaped, however, with 
his hi *\ aiifl rrj*;urcfJ to 

Aristoinriis,+ in Asia; bnf lindiiifr diat 
prince’s affairs enrirely mined, he laid 
vifdent hands nil liim^elh 

I'he seriate, now desirous to recon 
cile the people to these nets of tlieirs, 
no longer opposed the Aijniriaii law; 
and they permitted tlieui \o elect 
arnither corninissioner, tri the room of 
Jtherins, for di\i<lin^ the lands. In 
coiisequcnrc ofwhi<'h. tliey chose Pnlh 
liii.s (Vassus, a relation of the Gracchi; 
^or Cains <«racrhus lia<l marricfi his 
daut(hter Liciina. (^)rneiins Nenos, 
indeed, says, it u-as not the dnin'hter 
of (’nissns, hut of that Hrutns who was 
linnoured with a triumph for his rorw 

* LaHus, in the (rratisc written by Cicero 
under that name, eWet a ilillVrcnt aca)unt of 
the matter. lie >ay», “ after 

the murdiT «f Tiberiu5^ ctinc to him, whiUt 
lie was in conference with the consult 
lius LcEnaf and l^iiblinn and 

earnestly hcg^cil for a pardon, alleging in Id* 
defence, that, »uch was bin Veneration for 
Tiberju*, lie could nol retu^c to do onytldng 
lie denired.” ** If, then."' >«id Lreliui*, he 
had ordered you to set fire co the capUol, 
would you have done it That,*' replied 

fie would never liavc orclercd 
ttic ; hut If he had, 1 should have obeyed 
him.’’ l)Io»aiu* docs nol, uj>ori this occasion, 
ajipcar to have been under* judicial cxaiiiina* 
tion, as Plutarch represents him. 

+ ArUtonicui wo* a bastard brother of 
Atiahia ; and bcin^ higlily oftendctl a! him for 
be(]ueathing his kingdom to the Uomans, au 
templed to get pots^ioo of it by arms, and 
ma^Je himself master of several towns. The 
Jtouians sent Crassus the consul against bun, 
tlic second year afunr tbc death of Tibenus. 
Crassus was defeated and taken by Aristoni* 
cts. The year following, Aristonicus was 
defeated lo his turn, and taken prisoncT by 
Ferpenna. 


«S.t 

quc>fs ill Ln>itniili : hnt moat hisfnri- 
aus ;;i\e it for flu* Inriiur. 

N»'\crfhflc';.%, th^* penph' were still 
much concerhi d M (tic l^ss <if I'lhc'- 
THIS, and it wH'i pf iii oiily maiUmI 

lor an opporfunity of ri*\» nyc, Nasuii 
\Nas now (hrcatciicd uiih aii inijH-ach- 
ment. Tho senate, (hcrt'lort*, tlrt adinjj 
the cniiMqitcncc. sciif luiu into Ami, 
t hough there was no iicctl of hini fln re ; 
lor the people, wheiieM-r (he\ met him’ 
did lud supprr>»s tlu ir n ^rndin nt in 
the lea.st: on tlie contrary, with all tho 
V ioleiicc that liatred could suego^^, they 
railed him an exc< rahle wn trli, a ty¬ 
rant >vho^ had dcfilctl the holie.st ami 
most a>viu| (rinple in I^mm* uiili the 
blomi of a in.ngistraie, whose perxou 
oiiglit to have been sacred and iii- 
violahle*. 

I'or tills reason Xasiea pris ately 
qnil(<Ml Itnlv, though Im his otlice he 
was obliged to attend (he prim ipal sa- 
crilices, for he was chief poiPifV. 'riius 
ho uamlered from place to plaee in a 
foreign country^ and after awhile dieil 
at IVrgamus. Nor is it lo he womli red 
that the people had so uncomjtienihle 
an aversion to Nasica, since Scipio 
Africaiius himself, who seems to lia\e 
been one of the greatest lavourilos of 
the Homans, ns well as to li;ue had 
great right to (heir alFet (ion, was near 
forreiting all (he kind regards of the 
people, hecjiiisc when the news of 'I'i- 
boriiis's <leath was brought to Numan- 
tin, he expressed himself in that >crse 
of Homer, 

So pcri>h ail that in such crimes cngogo.J 

Afterwards rains and Fulviiis asked 
him 111 an assctnhly ol the peoiile, what 
he tiioiiglit ol the ilcatli of Tiberius , 
Jitid by lii.s niiswer he ijavo (hem to mi- 
derstanfl that he was tar from approv¬ 
ing of his procceilinps. Ever after 
this, tlie roininoiis intemi|)te(l htin 
when he spoke in public, though Uiey 
had olTcrerl him no such nflront before ; 
and on the other hand, he scrtipled not 
to treat Iheiii with very severe Iniiguago. 
But these things \>c have related at 
large in the life of Scipio. 

^ In Mlncryu'. speech to Jupiter. Odys. 

lib 1. 




CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

\\ HRTnEH it was that Cains Gracclius It happened to fall to hU lot to at- 
was afraid of his rneinies, or wanted to tend Orestes!* (he consul in Sardinia 
make tliem more obnoxious to the peo- in capacity of qiia'stor. This gave ins 
pie, at tirst he left theyori^rn, and kept enemies great pleasure. Cains, liow. 
close in his own house; like one who ever, was not uneasy on the event, for 
was either sensible how much his fa- he nas of a military turn, and had as 
milv was reduced, or who intended to good talents for the camp as for the 
make public btisiness no more his ob* bar. Besides, he w-as under some ap- 
ject; insomuch that some scrupled not prehension about taking a share in the 
toaftinn that he disapproved and even administration, or of appearing upon 
detested his brother s administration, the rostra, and at the same time he 
He was, indeed, as yet very young, knew that he could not resist the im- 
not being so old as Tiberius by nine nortunities of the people or Ins friends 
years; and Tiberius at his death was For these reasons he thought himself 
not quite thirty. However, in a short happy in the opportunity of going 
time it appeared that he had an aver- abroad. 

sion, not only to idleness and effemi- It is a common opinion, that of his 
nacy, but to intemperance and avarice, own accord he became a violent de- 
And he imnroved bis powers of ora- mngogue, and that he was much more 
tory, as if he considered them as the studious than Tiberius to make himself 
Wings on which he must rise to (he popular. But tliat is not the truth; on 
great oflices of state. These circum- the contrary, it seems to have been ra- 
stance.s showed that he would not long ther necessity ^lian choice that brought 
continue inactive. ^ him upon (he public stage; for Cicero 

In the defence of one of his friends tlie orator relates, lliat when Caiua 
named Vettius, he exerted so much avoided all offices in the state, and had 
eloquence,that (he people were charmed taken a resolution to live perfectly 
beyond expression, and borne away quiet, his brother appeared to him in a 
wth all the transports of enthusiasm, dream, and thus addressed him: “Why 
On this occasion he showed that other lingercst thou, Cains? There is no af- 
orators were no more than children in temative. Tlie fates have decreed a* 
comparison. The nobility had all their both the same pursuit of life, and tti© 

former apprehensions renewed, and • Lucius AureUus Orcates wm consul with 
ffiey began to take measures among EmUius Lepidus in the year of Rome 627 1 
themselves to prevent the advancement m> that Csius went questor into Sardinia a 
of Caius to the tribunitial power. the age of 27 * 
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iwme death, tn vindicating the rights of 
1 the people.” 

j Jn Sardinia, Cains gave a noble spe¬ 
cimen of every virtue, distinguishing 
himself greatly among the other young 
Homans, not only in his operations 
against the enemy, and in acts of jus¬ 
tice to anch as submitted, but in his 
respectful and obliging behaviour to 
the general. In temperance, in sim¬ 
plicity of diet, and love of labour, he 
excelled even the veterans. 

There folloived a .severe and sickly 
winter in Sardinia, and the general de¬ 
manded of the citie.s clothing for his 
men. But they sent a deputation to 
Koine to .solicit an exemption from this 
burden. The senate listened to their 
request, and ordered the general to 
take some other method. As he could 
not think of uitlidrauing Ins demands, 
and the .soldiers siiilered ninrh in the 
nieanliine, Caiii.s applied to the towns 
in person, and jirevailed with them to 
««!iid the Humans a voluntary .supply of 
clotliiiig. News of this being brought 
to Home, and the whole looking like a 
prelude to future attempts at popularity, 
the senate were greatly disturbed at it. 
Another instance they gave of their 
jealoicsy, wa.s in the ill reception which 
the ambassadors of Micip.sa found, who 
came to acquaint them, that the king 
their master, out of regard to Cains 
Gracchus, had sent their general in 
Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The 
umbas.Hndors ncre turned out of the 
bouse; and tlie senate proceeded to 
make a decree, that the private men 
in Sardinia should be relieveil, but 
(Jiat Orestes should remain, in onler 
tliat he might keep his qiuestnr witli 
birn. An account of this being brought 
to Cains, his auger overcame him so 
far that he embpked ; and as he made 
his appearance in Home when none ex- 
ccteu him, he was not only censured 
y liisenemies, but thcneople in general 
tiiought it singular that the quaestor 
should return before his general. An 
information was laid against him before 
the censors, and he obtained permis¬ 
sion to speak for himself: which lie did 
so effectually, that the wjinlc court 
changed their opinions, and were per¬ 
suaded that he was very much iigured; 
for he told them, ** He had served 
twelve campaigns, whereas he was not 
obliged to serve more than ten; and 


that in capacity of qnsstor, he had at. 
tended his general three years,* though 
the laws ilid not require him to do it 
more tliaii one.” Heaihled. “ That ho 
was the only man who went out with a 
full purse, and returned with an empty 
one; while olliers. after having draiiK 
the wine they carrier! out. brought 
hack the vessels filled with gohl and 
silver.” 

After this, they brought other charges 
against him. 'I'hey accused him ol |)ro- 
motiiig di.salfection among liie allies, 
and ot being concerned in the conspi 
racy ol Fregclhc,'f wliiclj was delected 
about that time. He cleareil himself, 
Imwevcr, of all .suspicion ; and having 
fully proved his innocence, olfcred him- 
.self to the people as acamliilate for the 
tribuiie.ship. 'Hie palrhians united 
tlieir lorces to oppo.se him ; but .such a 
nuiiiher of people came in from all 
part.s ol Italy to .support his elertion, 
that many of them could not gel lodg¬ 
ing, and the CainpiiM MarliiiJi not being 
large enough to contain them, gave 
their voice.s from the lops of houses. 

All that the nobility could gain of tlie 
people, and all the moriilication that 
Cains had, wa.s this : instead of being 
retunieil lirst, a.s he had linttered him* 
self he should he, he was returned 
the fourth. Hut when he had entered 
upon his oflice, he .soon became the 
leading tribune, partly by means ol 
his eloquence, in wliidi he was greatly 
superior to the re.st, and partly on ac- 
coniit ol the misfortiiiies of liis family, 
which gave Inin an opportunitv to be¬ 
wail the cruel fate of his brother ; for 
wliate>cr subject he began upon, be¬ 
fore lie bail done, he let! tlie people 
hack tn that idea, and at tlie same time 
put them in miiMi of the diUrrcnt belia- 
viour of their ancestors. “ You- foro- 
father.s,” said he, *' declared waragainst 
the Falisci, in order to revenge the 
cause of Genusiiis, one of their tri¬ 
bunes, to whom that people had given 
scurrilous language ; and they though' 
capital punisTimcnt little enough for 
Cains Veturius, because he alone did 

* Great part of this apoech b pmerrod by 
Aulu* Oelbui ( but there Mye he hatl 

been qusator only two yean. Biennium 
enim /ui in provineia. AuL OclL L siL 
c. lb. 

•f This place was destroyed by Luaut 
Opimius the prslor, in the year of nonie G29 
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not break way for a tribune who was 
passini; the forum. Uiit you 

siilVere<l TilnTins to be despatcliojl 
wiili lihul^enns before your eves, and 
his dead ljt)dy to he draf;{je<l from (he 
c^ipitol throu!;h (he midilte of (he city, 
in order to be thrown into the river. 
Snell of his friends, too, as fell in(o 
their liainis, were put to death without 
form of trial. Yet. by the rn.stoin of 
oiir coiinlry, if any person uinler a pro* 
Keciition for a cnpiial crime, did not ap¬ 
pear. an ollicer uas sent to his door in 
the nioriiin", to summon iiim by sound 
of Iruinper, and the judf^es would ne¬ 
ver pass sentence before so public a 
citatiiin. So tender were our ancestors 
in any matter where the life of a citizen 
was concerned.” 

JIa\ iii«; prepared (he noople by such 
speeches as (his (for Ins voice was 
NtroMi; enough (o be beard by so ifreat 
a mnliitude/, he proposed two hiws. 
One was, “ 1 hat il (lie people dejiosed 
any magistrate, he should from that 
time be incapable of bearinif any pub¬ 
lic ollici-:” the other, “ 'I'liat if any 
maitistratc slmiild baiiisli a citizen willi- 
oiit a Ii -.il icial, till- people shoutil he 
inifliriri/( .1^ fo lake co;(nizancc of that 
ullciice. ’ 1 ii<- (ir.st ol these laus plainly 
rrlcrrcd to Marcus Octavius, whom 
I'lb- rius had deprived of the Irihtme- 
ihip ; and (he secoml to Pnpiliiis, who, 
In his pnebirship, had hanished the 
Iriends ot liberius. In consequence of 
the latter, Popilius, afraid (o stand a 
trial, lied out of Italy. The other bill 
Cams ilropped, to oblige, os he said, 
bis mother Cornelia, who interposed 
ux behalf of Octavius. The people 
were perfectly satisfied ; for they Iio- 
iiouri'd Cornelia, not only on account 
of her children, but ot' her father. 

1 liey afterwards erected a stiitue to her, 
with til is inscription : 

CORNELIA THE MOTHER OF THE 
GRACCHI. 

There are several extraordinary ex¬ 
pressions of Cains Gracchus handed 
down to us concerning his mother. 

1 o one of her enemies he said, “ Darest 
thou pretend to reflect on Cornelia, the 
niotiier of'riberius?” And as that per¬ 
son had spent his youth in an infamous 
manner, he said, With what front 
caiut thou put thyself upon a footing 
with Cornelia ? Hast thou brought 


children as she has done ? Yet aE 
Koine knows that she ha.s lived longer 
than thou hast without any commerce 
with men.” Such was the keenness or 
his language ; and many expressions 
equally severe might be collected out of 
his writings. 

.\mong the laws which he procured, 
to increase the authority of the people, 
ami lessen that of the senate, one re¬ 
lated (o c<»loiiiziiig, and dividing the 
piil>lic lands among the poor. ,\nother 
Was in favour of the army, who were 
now to be clothed at the public charge, 
williout (limiiintion of their pay» and 
none were to serve till they were full 
seveiiteeu years old. A third was for 
the benefit of tlie Italian allies, who 
were to have (he same right of voting at 
elections as the citizens of Koine. By 
a fourth the markets were regulated, 
and tlie poor enabled to buy bread- 
corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related 
to the courts of judicature, and indeed 
contnbuted more than anything to re- 
trmich the power of the senate; for, 
before (his, senators only were judges 
In all causes, and on that account their 
body was formidable both to the eques¬ 
trian order and to the people. But now 
he added three hundreil knights to the 
three hundred senators, and decreed 
that a judicial authority sliould be 
equally iinesteil in the six hundred.* 
Jn ortering this bill, he exerted himself 
grcatlv in all respects, but there was 
one thing very remarkable : whereas 
the orators before him, in all addresses 
to the people, stood with their faces 
towards the senate-liouse and the co- 
mitium, he then, for the first time, 
turned the other way, that is to say, 
towards the Jorum, and continiiod to 
speak in that position ever after. Thus, 
by a small alteration in (he posture of 
his body, he indicated something very 
great, and, as it^ere, turned the go* 
vermuent from an aristocracy into a 
deiiiocratic form : for, by tliis action, 
be intimated, that all orators ought to 

• The authorities of all antiquity an 
against Plutarch in this article. Caius did 
not associate the knights and the senaton ia 
power; but vested that power la 
Inc knights only, and ihcy employea It, till 
the consulship of Servilius C»pio, for tht 
space of sixteen or seventeen yean. Velleiui, 
Aswnius, Appian, Idvy, Cicero himaelC 
iulGcienUy ptore 
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ftddress nieTn?;# lves to the people, niid 
not (o the senate. 

As the people not only mlirted (his 
.aw, but einpoweri'il him to select tin* 
three hniulred out of the cqnesfrian or- 
<ler for he found iiimseif in a 

iiiafiiier possessed of sovereiffii power. 
K%eti tlie senate in their (lelibf'ration.s 
were uillinif to Ihsten to Ins joKicc; 
aii<l he never gave them any flinl was 
not suitable to tlieir dij^niU. Tliat 
wise and moderate decree, for instance, 
was of his supRcsfiiiK, concerning; the 
corn which Fal)ius, wlien propntivr \\\ 
Spain, sent fruiu that c<Mintry. C'aiiis 
persuaded the senate (o sell die corn, 
and seiul the money to the Spaiusli 
slates ; ami at the same time to censure 
Tabiiis (i)r remicring the Komnn 
vernuiont odir>us ami iu.su)>portable (o 
the pru|>le of that country. 'niisgMined 
him great respect and fa\our in llie 
provinces. 

He procured other decrees for sciul- 
ing out colonies, fr>r making roads, and 
for buil<lirig iniblic granaries. In all 
these (natters lie was appointCMl supreme 
director, and yet was far from thinking 
so niiicli business a fatigue On (he 
contrary, he applied to the whole with 
ns much activity, and despatched it 
w ith as much case, as if there had been 
only one thing for him to attend to ; in* 
fioinuch, that tht*y who botii hated and 
feared tlie man, were struck with his 
amazing industry, ;iiu) the celerity ol 
his (»pt^rntions. The people w ere 
charmed to si'e him followed by such 
numbers of architects, artiliiers, am- 
bdssadors, magistratcH, military men, 
aiul men of letters. I'liese were all 
kindly reccive<l; yet amidst his civili¬ 
ties lie preserved a dignity, addressing 
each acc<»rdjiig to his capacity and sta¬ 
tion: by wiiicli he showed how* unjust 
the censures of those people were, who 
represented him aj a, violent and over¬ 
hearing Ilian; for he had even a more 
jopular manner in conversation and in 
lusiiiesH, than in his addresses from 
tlie rottrum. 

Tlie work that he took most pains 
with was tluit of the jiublic roads; in 
which he paid a great regard to beauty 
as well as use. They were drawn in a 
straight line through tlie country, and 
eitlier paved with hewn stone, or made 
of a binding sand, brought thither for 
that purpose. When he met with dells 


^ i 

or f.tlicr <lc«'p hob s inad«* l>y land* 
(lood*>. he cifluT iilied tluin up with 
ru)>bislK vr l.ud brnlges o\cr llu iu ; so 
that being loclled and br<ujght to a 
perfect parallel on both sidt s, tliey af- 
lorded n regular and elegant prospet*^ 
through tlie whole. Reside'^, he di* 
vided all tlie roads into luih s, of near 
eight furlongs eacli, ami set up pillars 
ol stone to mark the <li\i>ions. He 
likewise erected other stones at jiroper 
di^tam t^s on each side of tlio way. to 
assist Inivtllcrs, who lodc witliout ser¬ 
vants, to mount their horses. 

The peo))le extolled liis pi'rlorm- 
auce.s, and there was no instance of 
their ail'cclion that he might not have 
expected. In one of his .speerlics lie 
told them, There was one thing in 
particular, which ho should esteem a.s 
a greater la>our than all the rest* if 
they imlulgc<l him in it, and if they 
den it'd it, he w<Mild not complain.** 
]{y tins it was itungined that he meant 
the consulship ; and the commons ex¬ 
pected that he would desire to be con¬ 
sul and tribune at tlie same time. When 
the day of election of consuls came, and 
all were waiting with anxiety to see 
what ileclanition he would make, he 
cojidiiried Cains Fanniius into the 
CafNpuM ^Variiujf^ and joined with his 
friends in the canvass, 'l bis greatly 
iiicUiied (he scale on Faimiiis's side, 
and lie was iiiiiiiediatcly ert'oted consul. 
Cains too. uithoiit tlie lea h( applica¬ 
tion, or even declaring hmi>elf a can- 
difla(e, merely throngli the /cal and 
aflectjon of (lie peojile, was appointed 
tnlniiie the second time. 

biniling, however, (liat the senate 
avowed their aversion to liim, and that 
tlie regards of I'aiiniu.s grew cold he 
(houglit of new laws which might se¬ 
cure the people in his interest. Such 
were tJiose for sending colonics to Ta- 
reiituni and Capua, and for granting 
the Latins all the rights and privileges 
of citizens of Rome. The senate now 
apprehending (hat his power would 
soon become entirely uncontrolable, 
took a now* and unheard of method to 
draw tlie people from him, by gratify¬ 
ing him in everything, however con¬ 
trary to the true interests of the slate. 

Among the colleagues of Caius 
Gracchus, there was one natued Liviiis 
Drusus; a man who in birth and edu¬ 
cation was not behiml any of (he Ro^ 
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mam, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth might vie with the greatest 
I and most powerful men of his time. 
I'o him the nobility applied, exhorting 
him to set himself np against Cains, 
and join tliem in opposing him ; not in 
the way of force, or in anytJiing that 
miglit ofl'end the commons, but in di¬ 
recting ail his nicn.snres to please them, 
and granting them tilings which it 
would have been an honour to refuse 
at tlie hazard of their utmost resent¬ 
ment. 

Driisns agreed to list in the service 
of the senate, and to apply all the 
power of his oflice to their views. He 
j therefore nropo.sed laws, which had no- 
I thing in (iicin either honourable or ad- 
l vanUigeons to the community. His 
1 sole view was to outdo Cains in flatter¬ 
ing and pleasing the multitude; and 
I for this purpose he contended willi him 
\ like a comedian upon a stage. Thus 
jtlie .senate plainly discovered, that it 
I was not so much the measures of Cains, 
I ns tlie man, they were offi'iidcd with, 
niitl that tlicy were resolved to take 
every method to bunUilc or destroy 
him. For when he prociireil a decree 
for sending out two colonics only, 
I which were to consist of some of the 
most deserving citizens, they accuseil 
him of ingraualiiig himself by iiiuliie 
inelliods with the plebeians: but when 
Drnsiis sent out twelve, and selected 
three hundred of the meanest of the 
people for each, they patronized the 
whole scheme. When Cains divided 
tlie puldic lauds among the poor ciri- 
y zens, on condition (hat they should 
pay a small rent into the treasurj*, they 
inveighed agV'nst him as a flatterer of 
the populace; but Drnsus had their 
praise for discharging the lands even 
of that arknnwledgnicnt. Cains pro¬ 
cured the Latins the privilege of voting 
Bs citizens of Rome, and the patricians 
were ofl'ended; Drnsus, on tlie con¬ 
trary, was supported by them in a law, 
for exempting the Latin soldiers from 
being flogged, though upon service, 
for any misdemeanor. Meanwhile 
Driisus asserted, in all lits speeches, 
that the senate, in their gieat regard 
for tlie commons, put him upon pro¬ 
posing such advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in liis 
manoeuvres ; for by these arts the peo¬ 
ple became better aflected to the se¬ 


nate. Before, they had suspected and 
hated the leaders of that body; but 
Dnisiis appeased their resentment, and 
removed their aversion, by assuring 
them, that the patricians were the fir^ 
movers of all these popular laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the 
people as to the sincerity of his regard, 
and the purity of his intentions, was, 
that Driisiis, in all his edicts, appeared 
not to have the least view to his own in¬ 
terest : for he employeil others as com¬ 
missioners for planting the new colo¬ 
nies; anri if there was an aflair of mo¬ 
ney, he would have no concern with it 
himself; wherra.s Cains chose to pre¬ 
side in the greatest and most important 
matters of that kind, llnbrins, one 
of his colleagues, having procured an 
order for rebuilding and colonizing 
Carthage, which lia<l been destroyed 
by Scipio. it fell to the lot of Cains to 
execute that commission, and in pur¬ 
suance thereof he sailed to Africa. 
Dnisiis took advantage of his absence 
to gain more ground upon him, and to 
establish hini.self in the favour of the 

i i^eople. 'I’o lay an information against 
•Mill ins he flioiight would be very con¬ 
ducive to this end. 

Fiilvins was u particular friend of 
Cains, and his assistant in the (li.stribu- 
tion oi llie lands ; at the same time he 
was n faction.s man, and known to be 
upon ill terms w ith the senate. Others, 
beside the patricians, suspected him of 
raising commotions among the allies^ 
and privately exciting the Italians to 
a revolt. 'I'liese things, indeed, were 
said without evidence or proof; but 
Fulvius himself gave strengtli to the 
report by his uiipcaccable and iinsalii- 
tary conduct. Cains, as his acquain¬ 
tance, came in for his share of the dis¬ 
like, and this was one of tlie principal 
things tliat brought on liis ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died 
witliout any previous sickness, and (as 
we have observed in his life) there ap¬ 
peared marks of violence upon hia 
body, most people laid it to tlie charge 
of Fnlvius, who was his avowed enemy, 
and had that very day abused him from 
the rostrum/ nor 'vns Cains himself 
■imsiispected. Yet so execrable a crime 
as tliis, committed against the first and 
l^reatest man in Rome, est^ped with 
impunity; nay, it was not even inquired 
into; for tlie people prevented any 
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so^izancc of it from being taken, out 
*f fear for Caius, lest upon a strict in¬ 
quisition he should be found accessary 
to the uiurder; but this happened some 
tome before. 

\Vhile Caius was employed in Africa 
in the re-establishmcnt of Cartilage, 
the name of which he changed to Ju- 
noma,* he was intemipted by several 
inauspicious omens. 'I he slatf oi the 
first standard was broken, between the 
violent eflbrts of the wind to tear it 
away, and those of the ensign to hold 
it. Another stonn of wind blew the 
sacrifices from the altars, and bore 
them beyond the bounds marked out 
for tlie city ; and the wolves came and 
seized the marks themselves and car¬ 
ried them to a great distance. Caius. 
however, brought everything under 
good regulations in the space ol'seventy* 
days, and then returned to Koine, 
vrbere he understood Fulviiis was hard 
pres-sed by Drusus, and affairs demand¬ 
ed his ]»resence ; for Lucius Opimius,f 
who was of the jialrician party, aiiu 
very powerful in the senate, had lately 
been unsuccessful in his application tor 
the cunsulship, through the onpositioii 
of Caius, and bis support of rannius ; 
but now his interest was greatly 
BtrengUiened, and it was thought he 
would be chosen the following year, 
ityvas expected too, that the consulship 
would enable him to ruin Caiu.s, yyhose 
interest was already ujioii the decline. 
Indeed, by liiis tiuie the peojile were 
cloyed yvilh indulgence; because there 
were many beside Caius yyhu Haltered 
them in all tiie measures of administra¬ 
tion, and tiie seiiale saw them do it 
with pleasure. 

At his return he removed his lodg¬ 
ings from the Palatine Mount to the 
neighbourhood of the Jorum, in which 
be had a view to popularity ; for iiuuiy 
of the meanest and most indigent of the 

* Quam Juno fertur Icrria nuigU omnibus 
unam 

Posihabila coluUac aamo.. 

Viiioii.. 

+ In die printed text It is tJotiiUut, but 
It anould be Opimiut ; for he was consul (be 
year following with Q. Fabins Maximus, 
which was the Tear of Home C>ll. Plutarch 
himself calls him OjKmiw a little afiCT. 
JJostUius, therefore, must be a falsa reading | 
•nd. indeed, one of the niaouscripu gives 
us Opimitu here. 


commonalty dwelt there. ,\fter this he 
proposed the rest of his laws, in order 
to their being ratified by the suHrages 
of tlie people. As tlie )iojuiliice came 
to him Iroiii all quarters, tlie senate jier- 
siiaded the consul Fanniuti to commanC 
all persons to depart the city who yvere 
not Homans by birtli. Upon this strange 
and unusual proclamation, lliat none of 
the allies or friends of the republic 
should remain in Rome, or, though 
citizens, he permitted to vote. Cams, 
in his turn, published articles oi im¬ 
peachment against tiie ccmsul. ami at 
the same lime ileclarcd he would i»ro- 
tect the allie.s if they yvould stay : he 
did not, however, perform his promise 
On the contrary, he sulVered the con¬ 
sul’s Uclort to take away a person be 
fore his eyes, yy|io was connected with 
him by the ties of hospitality, witliouf 
giving him the least assistance ; w hethci 
it yvas tlial he feared tt> shoyv how much 
his strength was diminislietl. or yyhelher 
(as he alleged) he did not choose to 
give his enemies occasion to have re 
course to the sivord, yylio or*v soughi 
a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at 
variance with his colleagues. 'I'he roa- 
BOii yvas this: there yvas a shoyv of gla¬ 
diators to be exhibited to llte people in 
the Jorum, and most of the magistnilca 
iiad caused sealVolds to be erected 
around the place, in onler to let tliein 
out for hire. Caius insisted that they 
should be taken doyyn lliat the ])Oor 
might see tlie exhibition yyitliout pay¬ 
ing for it. Ah none of the proprietors 
regarded liih orders, he yyaited till the 
Dight preceding the shoyy, and then 
yventyyilli his oyvn yvorkinen, ami de¬ 
molished the scaflblds. Next day the 
populace sayv the |>lace quite clear of 
them, and ol course they adinireil him 
as a man of superior spirit; but his 
colleagues y%ere greatly oHended at liis 
violent temper and measures. ’Ihjs 
seems to have been the cause of bis 
iiiiHcatTingu in his application for a 
third trilninesbip; for it seems he bad 
a majority of voices, but his colleagues 
are said to have procured a fraudulenr 
and unjust return. Re that as it may 
(for it yyas a mutter of some doubt), it 
is certain that he <iid not bear bU du 
a)>puiuUuerit yvitli i>atience ; but when 
be saw bis adversaries laugh, be told 
them, yvith too much insolence. ‘•Then 
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langliu-asof (he Sardonic* kind, lor 
(ficy dill not porreive ho'v much (heir 
actions wore ecllp.se<l by his.” 

Alter Opimins was elected consul, 
he prepared to repeal many of Cains’s 
laws, ami to annul his cstablijhment 
at (yartijage, on purpose to provoke 
nun to some act of violence, and to 
"rP^rbinity to destroy him. 
lie bore tins treatment lor some time, 
but altenvards, at (lie instigation of 
nr.> incmls, and ol Fnlvius in particu¬ 
lar, he [)egaii to ruse an opposition 
once inorc against the consul. Some 
Kav, Ins modi,-r on this occasion entered 
jntr. Hie intrigue^, of the party, and 
having privately taken some strangers 
into pay, sent them into Rome in tlie 
< isgiiise of reapers; and tliev assert 
that those filings are enigmatically 
Inniod at in her letters to her son. Rut 
othors say Cornelia was much dis- 
/)M'asefi at (hose inensiiros. 

.When the day came, on which Opi- 
n.iMswas to get those laws repealed, 
imtii parlies early in die morning poster! 
themseUes in (he eapitol; and after 
tlie consul had sacrilict <1, Quintus Aii- 
tyllius, one of his liclora, who was car 
n itig out the entrails of the victims, 
Haul t.) I'lilviusand his friciuls, “Stand 
nil ye laclioiis citizens, and make way 
lor honest men.” Some add, that along 
uith tins scurrilous language, he 
ftrctched his naked arm towards them 
in a form that expressed (he utmost 
rontempt. They iminediatclv killed 
Antylhns with loiur siylo.s, said to have 
Jieeii made for such a purpose. 

1 he peojile were much chagrined at 
this act ot violence: as for the two 
chiefs, they made very dilforent relleo 
tjons upon the event. Caius was con- 
cenied at it, and reproached In's parti¬ 
sans with having given their enemies 


It was not easy to sec the propriety of 
this expression as it is used here. Tlic Sar 
dome laugh was an involuntary distension of 
the muscles of the mouth, occasioned by a 
poisonous plant; and persons that died of 
tins poison had a smile on their countc- 
nanccs. Hence it came to signify forced or 
airectcd laughter; but why the laughter of 
Wracehus’s opponents should be called forced 
or Sardonic, because they did not perceive 
liw superiority, it docs not appear. It might 
more properly have been called aflected if they 
aid perceive it Indeed, if every species of 
unrcwonablc laughing may be callirf Sardo. 
Bic, it will do stiU. 


the handle tlicy long had wanted. Opi. 
mills rejoiced at (he opportunity aiiij 
excited the people to revenge: but for 
[he present they were parted bv a 
heavy rain. 

At an early hour next dav. the con 
•sill assembled the senate, and while he 
was addressing them within, others ex¬ 
posed the corpse of Antyllius naked on 
a bier witbout. ami, as it bad been pre¬ 
viously concerted, carried it through 
die Jorum (o (lie .senate house, making 
loiul acclamations all the way. Opi- 
nmis knew the whole farce, but pre¬ 
tended to be niiicli surprised. The se¬ 
nate went out, and planting themseives 
about the corpse, exprevsed their grief 
and indignation, as if some dreadful 
misfortune had befallen thorn This 
scene, however, excited onlj hatred and 
detestation in tlic breasts of the people, 
who could not but remember tiiat the 
Mobility ha<l killeil Tiberius Grncchn.s 
in (he eapitol, though a tribune, and 
dirown Ins body into the river; and 
yet now, « hen Antylliu.s, a vile sergeant 
who possibly <iul not deserve quite so 
severe a puinslimenl. but bv bis imper¬ 
tinence had lironght it upon himself— 
wluMi .such a hireling lay exposed in the 
Jorum (he senate of Rome stood weep¬ 
ing about bun, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral; with no otlier 
Mew than to procure the death of the 
<ml)- remaining protector of the people. 

On they return to the house, they 
charged Opnnius the consul, bv a for- 
nial decree, to take every possible 
method for the preservation of the com- 
monwealtlu and the destruction of the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the pa¬ 
tricians to arms, and eacli of the knights 
to attend with two servants well armed 
the next morning. Fnlvius, on the 
other hand, prepared himself, and drew 
to^'ther a crowd of people. 

Cams, as he returned from the Jorum, 
slood a long time looking upon liia 
lather 8 sUtue, and alter having given 
vent to Ins sorrow in some sighs and 
tears, retired without uttering a word. 
iMany of the plebeians, who saw this, 
were moved with compassion ; and de- 
clanng they should be the most das. 
lariUy of beings, if (hey abandoned 

f" u • * 1 . enemies, repaired 

to his house to guard him, and passed 
the night before his door. This they 
aid in a very diiTerent manner from the 
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eople niio aUciuled FuKiiis on the 
^me occasion; these passed thoir time 
in noise and riot, in carouNin^ niid 
empty threats; Fulvius ihiiiselt' bein^ 
the tirst man that \>as intoxicated, and 
{riving into many expressions and 
tions unsuitable to his years ; hut 
those about Cuius vvere silent, as in a 
time of public calainit) ; and, >\ilb a 
^houghtful regard to ubat was >et to 
4ome, they kept watch and took rest 
by turns* 

Ful\ ius slept so sound after his w ine, 
that it was with dilliciiity they awoke 
him at t>reak of day. Then he aiul 
his rninpaii}’ armed themselves with 
tlie Gallic spoils wliicli lie had brought 
olf in his consulship, upon his concpier- 
ing tiiat people; and tlius accoutred 
they sallied out, with loud iD<Miaces, to 
6t'rM the Aveiitine hill. As for Cuius, 
he would not arm, hut went in his gown, 
as if he had been going upon business 
ill the Jorum ; only he bad a small dag¬ 
ger under it. 

At the gate, liis wife threw herself at 
his l*eet, and taking hold of him with 
one hand, and of lier son with the other, 
she tlius expressed herself:—^ You do 
not now leH\e me. my dear Cains, its 
formerly to go to the rostra^ in capacity 
of tribune or la%vgiver, nor do 1 send 
you out to a glorious w'ur, wliere, it the 
cotniiion lot lell to your share, mv dis¬ 
tress might at least have the consolation 
of honour. Y'oii expose joursell to 
the murderers of 'riuerius, unarme<l 
indeed, as a man should go, who had 
rather sulTer than coinmit any violence ; 
but it is throwing away your life with- 
out any advantage to the corninunity. 
Faction reigns; oiitnige and the sword 
are the only measures of justice. Had 
your brotlier fallen before Numantia, 
the truce would have restored us hm 
body ; but now, perliaps, 1 shall have 
to go a suppliant to some river on the 
sea, to show where your remains may 
l>e found ; for wliot conGdence can we 
have either in the laws or in the gods 
after the assassination of Tiberius?^ 
When Licinia had poured out tiiese 
lamentations, Caius disengaged himself 
as quietly as he could from her arms, 
and walke<l op with liis friends in deep 
silence. She catched at bis gown, but 
in tile attempt fell to the ground, and 
lay a long time sneechless; at last her 
aervenU seeing tier in that condition, 


took hrr up, nnd enrried her to het 
brniher ('rrijisiis. 

FuKhi:;, wIh'U ;dl the party wiTr as¬ 
sembled, hstciieii to the adv U'c o( t'aius, 
and acnt his > outiger son iiilo tlie JorufK 
equipped like a herald.* lie \m\s a 
ycmtii of most entraging oppcoraiioe, 
and lie ap|>roache<l witli great modesty 
and tears in his e>es, to propose terms 
of accouunodalKUi (o tlie (a»u>ul and 
the senate. Many were (li>p<'SHd t*. 
hearken to the pn)posal; hut Opimiu>: 
said, **'rhe criminals ought not to treat 
by herahls, but come in person to maki* 
their ^ublnU^ioll totlie senate, and >ur« 
retider theinseUes to justice, belon* 
they intercede for inercv.*’ At the 
saline time lie bade thi' young man re* 
turn with an account that these cojidi- 
tioiis were coiiipljed with, or not re turn 
at all. 

Caius was of an opinion that they 
should go and endeavour to reconcile 
themselves to the senate : but as lumc 
of tlie rest acceded to that opinion. Fub 
vius sent his son again with proposi* 
tions much the same. Opimius, who 
was in haste to begin tiosidities, inune* 
dintcly took the Y<niiig man into cus¬ 
tody, and murciied against Ftiiviii.s 
with a iiiiriierous bo<iy of iiifiiiitry, and 
a company <if Cretan archers. 'llie 
latter galliMl their ailversaries much, 
and put tbetn in sue)) a confu.siim that 
they took tlight. Fiilvius hid l)iuiselt 
ill an old neglecte<l batli, where he Nvaa 
soon found and out to the sword, roge- 
thcr with liis eldest son. Caius wa.s 
not seen to lift his hanrl in the fray On 
the contrary, he expressed the greatest 
uneasiness at their corning to such ex¬ 
tremities, and retired into the temple of 
JJiatia. i here he would have dc 
snatched himself, l)iit wa.s hindered by 
Fotnponius and Ltcinius, the most 
failhliil of his frientls, who took away 
his poniard, and persuaded hr^ tU) try 
the alternative of llight. On uns oc¬ 
casion he is said to have kneeled down 
and with uplifted hands to have praved 
to the deity of that temple, “'lliat 
the people of Kome, for their ingrati¬ 
tude and base desertion of him, might 
be slaves for ever.” Indeed, most ol 
them, on promise of impunity by pn^ 
clamation, openly went over to the 
other party. 

* i^itmlly, with a caduecus, or hcratX 
uand in his hand* 
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7'he fiieiny pursued Cams with great 
caffernrss, and rame up with him at 
the wooden bridge. Ilis two friends 
bi()<iiug him go forward, planted ihein' 
selves bolbre it, and suiVered no man 
to pass till lliey were overpowered and 
slain. Due of his servants, named 
Pliilocriites. accompanied Cains m h'» 
llight. All <*uconraged him l“ make 
the best of his way , <u-> «ney «lo a runner 
in the lists, but not one assisted him, 
or olVcred hiu: a horse, though he de- 
siretl it, for tliey saw tlie enemy now 
ajinnst upon hiin."^ lie got, however, 
a little before thecn into a grove sacred 
to the J'lirics.-f ami there closed the 
scene; Philocralcs lirst despatclied 
him, and aflerwanis Inmself. Some, 
indeed, say, that they both came alive 
into the enemy’s hands, and that the 
slave clung so close to his master, that 
tiiev conld not come to the one till they 
ha<i cut the other iir pieces. We are 
told also, tluit after a nerson. whose 
itaine is not iiieiitioned, iiad cut off the 
head of Cains, and was bearing away 
Ilis jirize, Soplimulcius, one of Oni- 
inius's friends,$ took it from him ; for 
at the beginning of the action, (he 
weight in gold had been oiVored by 
proclamation either for his head, or for 
that of Fnlvius. Sentininleius carried 
it to Opimius upon the point of a pike, 
und when put in the scales it was found 
to weigh seventeen pounds eight ounces; 
for Septimuleius had added fraud to 
his other villanics; he liad taken out 
the brain, and filled the cavity with 
molten lead. Those who brought in 
the head'of Fnlvius, being persons of 
no note, bad no reward at all. 

The bodies of Cains and Fulvins, and 
the rest of the slain, who were no fewer 
tliaii three thousand, were tlirown into 
the river. Tlieir goods wore confiscated 
and sold, and their wives forbidden to 
go into mourning. Licinia was, more¬ 
over, deprived of her dowry. The 

* AurcUua Victor mentions two of Caiut'i 
Viends who stopped the pursuit of the enemy ; 
Pomponius, at the Porta T’rijrrmtno, and 
Lstorius, at the Peru SuOliciu*. 

+ This grove was called Litcus Purina^ 
and was near the Pons Sublicius. The god- 
dc!w had a high priest called Flamin Furi- 
nn/ii, and annual sacrifices. Verro dc Ling. 

1. V. 

$ Pbny and Volcriut Maximus say, he 
was an Intimate acquaintance of Gracchus's. 


most savage cnielty was exercised upon 
the younget son of Fulvins, who bad 
never borne arms against them, not 
appeared among the combatants, but 
was imprisoned when he came with 
proposals of peace, and put to death 
alter the battle. But neither this, not 
any other instance of despotism, so 
sensibly touched the people, as Opi- 
niius's building a temple to Concord. 
For by that he ap;>eared to claim ho¬ 
nour for what he had done, and in some 
sort to triumph in the destruction of so 
many citizens. Somebody, therefore, 
in the night, wrote this line under the 
inscription on tlie temple — 

Madness and Discord rear the fane of Con¬ 
cord. 

Opimius was the first consul who 
usurped the power of a dictator, and 
condemned three thousand citizens, 
without any form of justice, l)«'side 
Caius Gracchus and Fnlvius l^accus ; 
though one of them had been honoured 
with the consulship and a triumph, and 
the other, both in virtue and reputation, 
was superior to all (he men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to suffer 
himself to be corrupted with money. 
Going afterwards ambassador to Jn- 
gurtha the Numidian, he took a bribe; 
and being called^ to account for it at 
his return, in a judicial wav, he had 
the mortilication to grow' old witli that 
infamy upon him; at the same time he 
was hated and execrated by the com¬ 
mons, who through his means had been 
reduced to an a^ect condition. In a 
little time tliose commons showed how 
deeply they regretted tlie Gracchi. 
They erected their statues in one of the 
most public parts of the citv; they 
consecrated the places where they vyere 
killed, and offered to them all firsts 
fruits according to the season of Uie 
year; nay, many offered daily sacri¬ 
fices, and paid their devotions there as 
in the temples of gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all 
tiiese misfoi tunes ivith a noble roagna« 
nimity, and to have said of the conse¬ 
crated places in particular, where her 
sons lost their lives, ** That they were 
monuments worthy of them.’* She 
took up her residence at Miseuum, and 
made ito alteration in her manner o! 
living. As .she had many friends, her 
table was always epen/or the purposes 
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of hospitality. CJrecksr.ntl other men 
of h'ttfrs she had always with )i»t, and 
all tlie kiiiys in aUiancewith Koine ex- 
nressfd linir refjard by seniling her 
presi-nis. ainl rt'c»-uiiiR the like civili¬ 
ties ill r<-tiirn. She inaile hersell very 
aj;rt eabie to her yiie-.K bv aeqnalntiiif; 
llu-iii with inaiiy } Miienlars ol lier la¬ 
ther Alrieamis, an l ol Ins manner of 
ivin^. Kut uhat they most adinired 
ill her was. tliat she eoiihl speak ol her 
sons without a sij'h or a tear, and re- 
4'ouiit their actions and siillerin^s, as if 
slie had been givin^t a narrative of some 


ancieiU heroes. Sc-ine. therefore, ima¬ 
gined that age and the greatness of 
her misfortunes had ileprived lier of 
her nnderstaiuliiig and seiisihilit) ; but 
those who were of that opinion .seem 
rather to have wanted nnierslanding 
tliemsclvcs. since tliey knew not liow 
much a noble mind mav, by a liberal 
edneatiun, be enabled to sopjiort it.self 
agaiii.st distress ; and that ibongh in the 
pursuit of rectitude, Fortune mav otten 
defeat the pnr^ioses of \ iKTt i:. vet 
ViKTUE, in heariirg affliction can never 
lose her prerogative- 


COMPARED U ITH TlBERirS AND 
CAIUS GRACCHaS. 


A<;iS AND CLEOMENKS 

CAI 

This we have given the history of these 
great men sev orally, and it remains that 
we lake a view of them in comparison 
with eticli other. Tliose who hated the 
Gracehi, ami endeavoured the most to 
rlisparage them, never durst deny, tliat 
«if all the Romans of their lime nature 
h;id disposed them most happily to vir¬ 
tue, tir that this dispo.silic>n was culti- 
valeil by the most excellent education. 
But nature appears to have done still 
more for Agis and Cleomenes; for 
though thej not only wanted the_ ad¬ 
vantages of education, but were trained 
to such manners and customs as had 
corrupted many before them, yet they 
became examples of temperance and 
ttobriely. 

Be.sides, the Gracchi lived at a time 
when Rome was in her greatest glory^, 
a time that whs distinguished by a vir¬ 
tuous emulation, and of course they 
must have had a iialiiral aversion to 
give up the inheritance of virtue which 
Ihey had received from their ancestors. 
Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had had 
fiarcnls of very different priDci()les, and 
found their country in a very diseased 
and unhappv slate; an^l yet these things 
(lid not in the least abate their ardour 
in the pursuits of honour. 

We have a strong proof of the dis¬ 
interested views of tne Gracchi, and 
their aversion to avarice, in their keep¬ 
ing themselves clear of all inic^uitous 
practices in the whole course of their 
administration. But Agis might even 
have resented it> if any one had coin¬ 
ed him for not touching the pr(»- 


pcrly of others, since he distributed liis 
whole substance among the cilizms (>f 
Sparta, vvhicli, be-side other consider¬ 
able articles, consisted of six buudred 
talents in money. NVliat a crime then 
must unjust gain have a|>i>earcd to him, 
who thought it nothing less than ava¬ 
rice to possess more than others, though 
by the fairest title? 

If wc consider them vvilh respect to 
the liardiness of their enterprises, and 
the new regulations they wanted to 
establish, vve shall tind l)ic two Gre¬ 
cians greatly superior. One of the two 
Romans applied Iiiinsclf principally to 
making roads and colonizing towns. 
The boldest attempt of Tiberius was 
the distribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did nothing mure extmurdinary 
than the joining an equal number ot 
the equestrian order in cominissiun witli 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cle 
omenes brought into the system of their 
commonwealth were of a difierent na¬ 
ture. They saw that a small and partial 
amendment was no better, as Plato 
expresses it, tlian the ciitliiig off one of 
the Hydra’s heads;* and tlierefcre 
tliev introduced a cuangc that might 
remove all the distempers of the con¬ 
stitution at once. Perhaps we may ex 
press ourselves with more propriety if 
we say, that, by removing the clianges 
that had caused all their mislorluncs, 
they brought Sparta back to its iimt 
principles. 

• In thefourthbuokofUiecomnuHiircalllu 
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Possibly !♦ may not be amiss to add, 
that the measures (he Gracchi atlopled 
were ofl'eiisive to (lie jjreatest men in 
Rome;* wliereas, all that A"is medi¬ 
tated, and CIt’oinenes brought to bear, 
had the best and most res[)eetal)le 
anthnrifics to support it. 1 mean the 
sanction either of Lycurgiis or Apollo. 

W hat is still more considcralile, by 
the political measures of the Gracchi, 
Romo made not the least acquisition of 
power or territory; whereas, tlirou£jli 
(hose of Cleomenes, Greece sjiw the 
Spartans in a little time become masters 
ol Peloi>oniiesus, and contendiiijj for 
superiority with the most powerful 
princes of that aye ; and (his witliout 
any otlier view than to deliver Greece 
from the incursions of the Illyrians and 
Gauls, and put her once more under 
protection of the race of Hercules. 

ITie dillerent manner of the deaths 
of these yreat men appears also to me 
to point out a dill'erence in their charac¬ 
ters. 'I'he (Jmcchi fought with their 
fcllow-i itizens, ami being defeated, pe- 
rished in their fliglit. Agis, on the 
other hand, fell almost a voluntar}' sa¬ 
crifice, rather than (hat any Spartan 
should lose his life on his account. 
Cleomenes, when insulted and oppress¬ 
ed, had recourse to vengeance; and, 
ns circumstances did not favour him, 
had coumge enough to give himself the 
fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, 
Agis never distinguished himself as a 
eneral, for he was killed before he 
ad any opportunity of that kind; and 
with the many great and glorious vie* 
tories of Cleomenes we may compare 
the memorable exploit of Tiberius, 
in being the first to scale the walls 
of Carthage, and his saving twenty 
thousand Romans, who had no other 
hope of life, by the peace which he 
happily concluded with the Numan- 
tians. As for Cains, there were manv 
instances of his military talents both 
in the Numantiaii war and in Sardinia. 

* Plutarch seems to censure the Agrarian 
law as on irrationSl odc, and as the inventioii 
of the OracchL But, in fact, there was on 
Agrarian law among the Institutions of Lycur. 
gus ; and the Gracchi were not the first pro. 
niotera of such a law among the Komans. 
Spurius Cassius offered a bill of the same kind 
above two hundred years before, which proved 
cqua. ly fatal to him. 


Sn (hat the twe brothers would priv 
bably one day have been rankeil with 
the greatest generals among the Ilo- 
inans, had they not come to an untimely 
dentil. 

-As to their political abilities, Agis 
seems to have wanted lirinness and 
despatcli. He sufTerrd himself to be 
impo.sed upon by Agesilaus, and per¬ 
formed not his promise to the citizens 
of making a distribution of lands, lie 
was, indeed, extremely young ; and, 
on that account, had a timidity which 
prevented the completion of (hose 
schemes that had so much raised the 
exiiectatinii of the public. Cleoinene.s, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too 
violent a method to cfiectuate tlie 
changes he had resolved on in the po¬ 
lice (>f Sparta. It was an act of in¬ 
justice to put the ephori to death, whom 
he might either have brought over to 
Ills party by force, because lie was su¬ 
perior in arms, or else have banished, 
as he did many others ; for, to have re¬ 
course to the knife, except in cases of 
extreme necessity, indicates neither the 
good physician, nor the able statesman, 
but unskilfuiness in both. Besides, in 
politics, that ignorance is always at¬ 
tended with iigustice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil 
war, or dipped his hands m the blood 
of liis countrymen. Coins, we are told, 
even when attacked, did not repel force 
with force; and, (hough none behaved 
with greater courage and vigour than 
lie in other wars, none was so slow to 
lift up liis hand against a fellow-citizen. 
He went out unarmed to a scene of 
fury and sedition; when the figlit be¬ 
gan, he retired; and, through the whole, 
appeared more solicitous to avoid the 
doing of harm than the receiving it. 
The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi 
must not be considered as an act of 
cowardice, but patriotic discretion; for 
they were under a necessity eiUier of 
toking the method they did, or of fight, 
ing in their own defence if they s(aid. 

1 he strongest charge against Tibe¬ 
rius is, that he deposed his colleague, 
and sued for a second tribuneship 
Caius was blamed for the death of An- 
(yllius; but against all reason and jus¬ 
tice ; for the fact was committed witlw 
out his approbation, and he looked 
upon it as a most unbap^ circum¬ 
stance. On the otlier hand, Clermeiies 
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nof to mention more, his destroy¬ 
ing the i'phoriy too(c an unconstittitional 
step in eiil'raiu liisins ti>c slaves; and 
in reality lie reigiieil alone, though, to 
save appearances, he took in liis bro- 
tlierEuclidas as a partner in the throne, 
who was not of tlie other fatnily that 
claimed a right to give one o( the kings 
to Sparta. Archidamns, %vlio was oi 
that I'ainily, and had as much right to 
the throne, he persuaded to return iVorn 
Messeiie. In consequence of (his he 
was assassinated; and as Cleomcnes 
made no inf|uiry into the nninler, it is 
probable that he was Justly censured as 
the cause of it. Wherca.s Lycurgus, 
whom lie pretended to take as his pat- 
tern, freely surrendered to his nephew 
t'harihuis, the kingdom committed to 
Ills charge; and that he might not be 
blamed in case of his untimely death, 
he went abroad and wandered a long 
time ill I'oreign countries; nor did be 
return till Cliarilatis had a son to suo 
cevil him in the throne. It is true, 
Greece liad not produced any other 
o art who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

\W have shown that Cleomenes in 
die course of his government, brought 
in greater innovations, and committed 
4nore violent acts of injustice; and 
^;iosc who are inclined to censure (he 


persons of whom ue arc wiitifig. re. 
pFfsLUit Clooincnes as, Irom the Jirst, 
<if a tymnnierd disposition, and a \ o\ot 

of uar. The CJraochi they riccu.sc of 

• 

immoderate ainintion, malignity itself 
not being able to find any t>\Uvr llan ui 
fhrm. At the same time th^^v arkm>>N- 
Icdgcd that those tribunes, nngiit 
sibly be carried bcyoiul tin* dn t.Uv.sof 
their native disposition by anger, ;uiit 
(lie heat of contention, wliicli, lik»* so 
many hurricanes, drove tlieui at la>t 
upon some extremes in (heir admuii- 
stratioii. What could be more ju:>t or 
meritorious than their first design, to 
which they would have ailliercd, h;ul 
not the rich and great, bv the \ ’oleiit 
methods they (ook to alirogate I heir 
law, involved them both in (hose hital 
ipiaTrcU! flic one to defend himself, 
an<i the other to revenge liis brother, 
who was taken ofl' without any form of 
latv and justice. 

From these observations, you may 
easily perceive the ditVcrcrice between 
tliciii; and, if you required mo to cha* 
racterizo each of them singly, I should 
say that the palm of virtue belongs tv 
T'iheriua ; young Agis had (he fcw'csi 
faults ; and Cains, in point of courage 
and Hjiirit of enterprise, was little 
ferior to Cleomenes. 
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Whoever it was, my Sosius, that 
wrote the encomimn upon Alcibiades 
for his victory in the chariot-rnre at the 
Olympic games : whether Euripiiles 
(which is the common opinion.) or 
some other, he asserts, that “ 'I’he first 
requisite to happiness is, that a man l)c 
bom in a fninoiis city.’’ But, as to 
real happiness, which consists princi¬ 
pally in the disposition and liabit of the 
mind, for my part, I think it would 
make no difference though a man sliould 
be bom in an inconsiderable town, or 
of a mother who liad no advantages 
either in size or beauty : for it is mb- 
culous to suppose that Julis, a small 
town in the isle of Ceos, which is itseli 
not great and ^Egina, which an Athe¬ 
nian, '’wanted to have taken away, as 
an ejesnre to the Pyrscus,” should give 
birth to good poets and players,* and 
not be able to produce a man wlio might 
attain the a irtucs of justice, of content¬ 
ment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, 
those arts, which are to gain Uie master 
<'f them considerable profit or honour, 
may pro^bly not flourisli in mean and 
insignificant towns. But virtue, like a 
strong and hardy plant, will take root 
in any place where it can find an inge¬ 
nuous nature and a mind that has no 
aversion to labour and discipline; there¬ 
fore, if our sentiments or conduct fall 
* The poet Simonides was of Ceos; and 
the actor was of 


short of the point they ought to reach, 
we must not impute it to the obscurity 
of the place where we were born, but 
to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend 
not to any author, who woukd write a 
history of events whicli liappenetl in a 
foreign cotmtry, and cannot be come at 
in liis own. As he has materials to 
collect from a variety of books «lis- 
perseil in ditferent libraries, his first 
care sliould be to take up, his residence 
in some populous town which has an 
ambition for literature; there he wil! 
meet with many curious and valuable 
books, and the particulars tliat are 
wanting in writers, he may, upon in- \ 
quiry. be supplied with by those who' ■k 
laid them up in tlie faithful repository 
of memory: this will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material 
point As to myself, J live in a little 
town, and 1 choose to live there, lest it 
sliould become still less. When 1 was 
in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I 
had not leisure to study the Latin tongue 
on account of the public commissions 
with which I was charged, and fli© 
number of people that came to me to 
be instructed in philosophy. It wi\s 
not, therefore, till a late period in life, 
that 1 began to read the Roman autimrs. 
The process may seem strange, and yet 
it is very true: 1 did not so much gain- 
die knowledge of things by the words 
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as nrorrU by the knowletige i had of 
things. 1 Hhall only add, that to attain 
such a skill in the language, as to he 
master of the beauty ami Unencv of its 
expressions, with its lignres, i'ts har¬ 
mony, and ail the other grsiccs of its 
strueture, would indeeil he an elegant 
and agreeable accomplishment; hut the 
practice and pains it retpiires, are more 
than I have time fur, and 1 nnist lea\e 
the ambition to excel in that walk to 
younger men. 

In this book, which is the filth of 
our parallels, wc intend to give the 
hves of Demosthenes and Cicero, ami 
from their actions and jioiitical coiulnct 
wc shall collect and compare their man¬ 
ners and dispositions ; but for the r. a- 
son already assigned, we shall not pro¬ 
tend to examine their ..rations, or to 
determine which of them nas the more 
agreeable speaker ; for as Ion sajs, 

hat's the gay dolpljio when he quits the 
waves, 

And bounds upon the shore ? 

C«rilins,* a writer at all times much 
too prc.SMinptiioiis, paid little regard to 
lliat maxim ol the poet’s, when ho so 
boldly attempted a comparison between 
Demosthenes and Ciceio. Hut. per¬ 
haps, the precept Kjww woidd 

not be considered aA divine, if i v.-ry 
man could easily reduee it to practice. 

It acenia tome (hat Demosthents ami 
Cicero were originallv f*.rine<l by nature 
in the same mould, so great is (ho re- 
seinhlance in their tli'-p.-sition. 'I he 
same ariihitioii, th«; same love oflihtnv , 
aiipears in their whole administration, 
and the same timiditv amidst wars ami 
dangers. Nor did they less resemhlc 

each other ill their fortunes; fori (liink 
it is impossible to llnd tw o other orators 
who raised themselves Ironi obscure 
beginnings to such authority and j.ower, 
who both opposed kings and Ij rants; 
who both lost their daughters ; were 
bariLshed their country, and returned 
with honour; were forced to fly again ; 
were taken by their enemies, and at last 
expired the same hour with the liberties 
al their country. .So that if nature ami 
fortune, like two artificers, were to de¬ 
scend upon the scene, and to dispute 

* Ctfcilius was • cvlc'oratcfl rhetorician, 
vlio lived in die time of Augostub He 
wrote a treatise on the sublime, which is men- 
tiuo.v] \,y Lor.giniis. 


about Ihcir works it wouM bp dilficuh 
to decKie nlic tlier tin* former had pnj- 
<jure<l a greater rt-stMnl)laiire in liu-ir 
dispo^itioiK, or Ihe laUi r io ihe cirriun- 
stances of their livs. We shall begin 
with the more ancient. 

Denioslheucs. (he father of Demos- 
thones, wns o;ic of ilio jinjirip:i| citi/iou> 
ol Athens. 7heopnmjMiN trily, us, he 
wa.s Oedlcd ihr ^ hocuuse he 

employed a great mimher of slaves in 
that Imsiiiess. As to what .llsehiiies 
the orator relates com eruiiig his ino- 
that s)ie was tlio diiu'^dilor of one 
Gy Ion,{ >^ho was fon (•<! to ll> for trea 
son against the cominonvve.-dtli, and of 
a barbarian woriinn. we eannot take 
upon us to say whether it was dictated 
ii' l•'lsellood and malignity. 

He hail a large fortune l. fi Idin In his 
fitluT, w ho dictl w hen lie w.is univ sev en 
'd ; the wiiole being e^iimat- 
ctl at little less than hfteeii talent.s. ilnt 
he was greatly wn.iig.-d In his guar- 
diari-s, who i-oiiverted ji.,i (o ilu-ir ovvd 
use, ami sullered part (o lie neglected ; 
nay, they were vile enough to 't*;fnmd 
his (iitor.s ol llieir salaries. 'I'liis w.as 
the chief reason that lie lia<l not those 
ativanlages of education to which his 
quality entitle.I him. His molher did 
not choose that he slunilil he put to hard 
and laborious exercises on accoiml of 
tho wi'ukjicsji and ^ hI his frame, 

and his prcrrpl<irs, luirij; ill paid, did 
not jiress hmi to atlemi them. Imleecl 
Iriuii the first, he was of a slemUr and 
Mikly habit, insonimh that the hoys 
are said to h.n c given him the eon- 
I- mploiis name of for his iia- 

I iinil .lefeeSs. .Some say, lialalus vva« 
an ellemiiiatc iv luian' whom Anti- 
plis'iiics rjd»riil<'^ j nijt* oi liis fjirc^*^; 
oduTs t\x^ bo \\\^ a poft whose versei* 
were of the ino:>l wautoii and liceiiti- 

^ In hi% oration ai^ninst 

^ Ciyion wa^ accused o( betraying to the 
cncuiy a town in PuntuK calhcl Nyiuj^bcciiin ; 
upon ^hich he Kc»l into ScyiUuu where he 
married a native of the country, and liad two 
daughters by her; one of whom was marriul 
to i^hilocarc9« and the othcr^ natiiod Clcobule^ 
to Demoi^thencs. ilcr fortune was tll'ty mimm * 
and of tilts iiiarrLi^e come Demusliieues tlii 
orator. 

§ iio.sychius gives a different cxplanaiion 
of the word liaialus ; but riutarcii must isr 
allowed, thougii Dacicr will not here allow 
him, to understand ilic sci^sc of the Grw’^jf 
ord as well as llvsychius. 
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OU3 kmfl 'I'lie Athenians, too. at that 
tiim*. seei'i to have called a part of the 
bod) Ilaiuins, Avhich decency torbids 
us to name. Wc are told thalDemos- 
lliciu's had likew ise the name of 
on account of (he savage and morose 
turn of his behaviour; for (he-e is a 
sort of a serpent which some of the 
poets call ;* or else for the seve¬ 

rity of his expressions, which often 
gave his hearers pain ; for there was a 
poet natnetl wliose verses were 

^ ery keen and satirical; but enough of 
this article. 

His ninhition to speak, in public is 
said to Itave taken its rise on this occa¬ 
sion. 'I'he orator Callistratus was to 
plead in tin- cause which the city of 
Oropiisf had depending; and tlie ex¬ 
pectation of the public was greatly 
raised both by (he powers of (he orator, 
which were then in (he highest repute, 
and by tlie importance of the trial. 
Deino.sthenes iiearing the governors 
and tutor.s agreeing ainong them¬ 
selves to attend (he trial, with miieh 
importunity prevailed on his master 
to take him to hear tlie pleadings. 
The mastiT having .some acquaintance 
with the otlicers wlio opened the court, 
got his young pupil a scat where he 
could hear the oratur.s witliout being 
seen. Callistratus Imd great success, 
and Ills abilities were extremely ad¬ 
mired. iJemosthciies was fired with a 
spirit of emulation. When he .saw with 
what distinction the orator was con¬ 
ducted home, and comjvlimcntcd by 
the people, he was struck still more 
with the power of that commanding 
eloquence which could carry all before 
it. From this time, therefore, he bade 
adieu to the other studies and exercises 
in w hich boys are engaged, and applied 
himself with great assiduity to declaim¬ 
ing, in hopes of being one day nnm- 

* Hippocrates too mentions a serpent of 
that name. 

i* Otopus was a town on the bonks of the 
Curipus, on the frontiers of Attica. The The¬ 
bans, though they had been relieved in their 
distress by Chabiias and the Athenians, for. 
got their former services, and took Oropus 
from ^cm. Chabrios was suspected of trea¬ 
chery, and Callistratus, the orator, was re¬ 
tained to plead against it. Dcmosthcnca 
mentions this in his oration against Phidias. 
At tlie time of this trial he was about sLc- 
lecn. 


bered among the oratons. IsieiKS waa 
the man he made use of as his preceptor 
in eloquence, though l.socratcs then 
taught it; wln-ther it was that the loss 
of his father incapacitated him to pay 
the sum of ton which was that 

rlieloriciairs u.sual price, or whether he 
preferred the keen and subtle manner 
of Is.Tiis, as more tit for public use. 

Hcrmippiis says he met witlr an ac¬ 
count in certain anonymous memoirs 
(hat Demosthenes likewi.se studied un¬ 
der Plato,§ and received great assis¬ 
tance from him in preparing to speak 
in public. He adds, tliat Ctesibius 
used to say, tliat Demosthenes was pri¬ 
vately supplied by Callias the Syracu¬ 
san, and .some others, witli the systems 
of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Al- 
cidamus, and made his advantage of 
(hen.. 

When iiis minority was expired, he 
called his guardians to account at law, 
and wTote orations again.st tliem. As 
they found many methods of chicane 
and delay, he had great opportunity, 
as Thucydides says, to exorcise his ta¬ 
lent for the bar.ll It was not without 
much pains and some risk that he gain¬ 
ed his cause : and at last it was but a 
very small part of bis patrimony that 
be could recover. By this means, 

^ This could not be the reason, if what is 
recorded in the life of Isaius be true, that he 
was retained as tutor to Demosthenes at the 
price of a hundred mintB. 

§ This is confirmed by Cicero in his Bru¬ 
tus. Lcctiiat'isse Flatoiiem tludiose, audi- 
vusc cliam Dcmoslhenes dicilur : Jdtfue ap~ 
parct e-T genere et grandilate veriorum. 
Again, in his book de Oratore t Qttod 
idem dc Demosthene existimari potesty cujus 
ex epi^ioHs inteUigi licet gtiam freqvene Jue~ 
rit Flatonis auditor. It is possible that Ci¬ 
cero in this place alludes to that letter of 
Demosthenes addreued to Hcracliodoras, in 
which he thus speaks of Plato's philosophy. 
** Since you have espoused the doctrine of 
Plato, wnich is so distant from avarice, from 
artifice, and violence; a doctrine whose ob¬ 
ject is the perfection of goodness and justice! 
Immortal gods ( when once a man has adopt¬ 
ed this doctrine, is it possible he should de¬ 
viate from truth, or entcrUin one selfish or 
ungenerous sentiment ?** 

y He lost his father at the a^ of seven, 
ana he was ten years in the haou of guar¬ 
dians. He therefore began to plead in hU 
eighteenth year, which, as it was only in hii 
own private afiairs, was not forbidden by tba 
Uwa. 
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however, he aixjnired a proper assnr 
once oti'l some e.\]5criencc; aniJ having 
wasted tiie honour au<t po^ve^ that i;o in 
the train of eloquence, he attLni}ite<l to 
«peak ill tlie public debates, and Like 
a share in (he administration. As it is 
said of Laoinedon (he Orchonu-nian. 
that, by the advice of his physicians, 
in some ilisorder of (he spleen, lie ap¬ 
plied himself to running, and continiM'd 
it constantly a «reaf ienf'tli of way, till 
he gaineil such excellent health and 
brcatii, that lie tried lor the crown at 
the public ('aiiies, and ihstin^'uished 
himself in the lung course: so it ha]>- 
pened to Demosthenes, (hat he lirst aji- 

E eared at (he bar for the recovery of 
is own fortune, wiiich hod been so 
much enihe/'/.leii; ami having ncijiiired 
in that cause a jiersnasive ami powerful 
manner of spcakiiijr, he contested ihi- 
crown, as 1 may call it. with the other 
orators before the jjeneral assembly. 

However, in his lirst addres-s to the 
people, lie was laujfhed at and inter¬ 
rupted by their clamours: for the vio¬ 
lence of Ills manner threw him into a 
eonliision of perioils and a distortion of 
ar^'iimc-nt. Besides, he had a weakness 
and a stainmcnn); in his voice, and a 
want of breath, vvhicii caused such a 
distraction in his dl.scoutse, that it was 
diflicult for the audience to understand 
him. At last, upon his quitting the as¬ 
sembly', i'2iinonius the 'I'hriasian, a man 
now extremely old, foiind him wander¬ 
ing in a dejected condition in the Pi- 
rmu-s, ami took upon him to set him 
right. *• You,” said he, “ have a man¬ 
ner of speaking very like that of Peri¬ 
cles; and yet you lose yourself out 
of mere timidity and cowardice. V'ou 
neither bear up against (he tiiinnlls of 
a popular iLHseinbly, nor pre|>are your 
body by exercise for the labour of the 
Toslnim, but sulTer your parts to wither 
away in negligence ami indolence.” 

Another time, vve arc (old, when Ills 
Ipecches had been ill received, and he 
^as going liuine with his head covered, 
and ill the greatest distress, Sntyrns 
the plaver, who was an acquaintance of 
his, foltowcd, and went in with him, 
Demosthenes lamented to him, 'J'hat, 
though he was the most laborious of 
all the orators, and had almost sacriliced 
his health to (hat application, yet lie 
could gain no favour with the people ; 
but drunken seamen aiul r unleU 


t.Tcd per.M>n^ were heard, .-md kept ths 
rostrum, while In- was i-inirrly disre¬ 
garded. * “ ^(>11 say Jrui'.'" ausvvered 

Satynis ; “but I will jimvidc a 

remedy, ii von wjll reptat l.> iii<- some 
speech iii r.iir.|>.d« s or S. jdm. 

W hen l)i lO'' (|, ill s had d"iii-.S .tvrus 
pronoiiiH t <i (he .saim- .-.pt-t I it ; and hr 
did it with .siu li ini>|iri. i\ r.| ardnu and 
so imu h ill « liarat ter, lliat ii .ij.| r.ireil 
to Ihc onitor (j'litr a dilh rt iit pajaage. 
Hr now nndor>tO(nl so will h-'w uiik h 
grace ami dignity of action aihU to tin 
be.st oration, that he thought it a mhuII 
matter to premeditate ami ioiupo.se. 
though with till' utmost eare.iftlir pro. 
nuneiatioii and jtropriely of ge.stori' 
Were not nttemled to. I jion tliis. ho 
built liinisi Ii a subterraiiroii.s study , 
which remained to our tiuie.s. 'l liiihi-r 
he r<'paii'ed every day to form his ae. 
fion and exercise hi.s voiie; and hr 
wniihl olleii .slay there for two or three 
inonths together, shaving mie side of 
lus head, (hat ii he should happen to Ix' 
ever so ilesirous of going abroad the 
shame of appearing in that condition 
iniglit keep him in. 

>y hen he did go out upon a visit, or 
received one, he would take .something 
that passed in conversation, some busi¬ 
ness or fact that was rcjiorted to him. 
for a subject to exercise Jiiiuself upon. 
As soon as he had parted from hi.s 
friends, In- went to his study , where he 
repcateil the matter in order as it jias- 
sed, together with the arguiiunts ior 
amt against it. '1 he substance of the 
speeches which he Inard he commilted 
to liieinory, and allerwarils reduced 
(heiii to regular .sentences ami pcriods,+ 
meditating a variety of tom-ctioiis and 
new forms of expre.ssion, both for what 
others had siiid to him, and he had ad¬ 
dressed to (hem. h cfiicc i( ccni- 

chick'd tie \\U3 nnt a iiain ol iiiui h 
iictuvs; and (lint all Ins elocjiicnce uaa 
tlie eflVc ( <>( labour. A 6(roii(; proof 
ol (liin sit'c lued (u be, (lint be wsih svl* 
doni beard to .sneak anything extern^ 

n x% and lljuiigh tlic ]>eople ofteu cal* 
upon hiiii by iniiuc^ os he sat in the 

• Thi» was the privilege of all dcniocrati« 
stales. Some think, cliat by seamen lie ineana 
Demades, ^h:^c profession wax that ol a 
niarinc% 

f Cicero did ihc same, as vc find in hie 
epistles to Attieux, Tlieac argumenia h# 
cws Thtsu poiHicm* 
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flsscniMy, fn sjieak to the point debated, 
he ivonld not do it unless he came prc- 
l)are(l. For this many of the orators 
ridiculed liiin ; and Pvtlieas, in parti¬ 
cular. (old liim, i'liat all his arguments 
Bincdled of (ho lamp.” Dctiiusthenes 
retorlcil sliarpi}’ upon him, '* Ves, in- 
<leed, but \nur lamp and mine, niy 
fritud, are not conscious of llie same 
labours.” To otiiers he ditl not pre¬ 
tend to iltMiy hi.s i)re\ious application, 
but tohl them. " He neither urote the 
whole of his orations, nor spoke with¬ 
out lii\st comiiiitting part to writing.” 
He farther aliinm-d, ” 'i’liat this showed 
him a good meniber of a democratic 
slate; tor the coming prepared to the 
rostrum was a mark of rcsj)cct to the 
peoj)l?. Whereas, to he regardless of 
what the people niiglil think of a 
man’s adilress, showed his inclination 
for oligarchy, and that he had rather 
gain liis point by force tliau by persua¬ 
sion.” Another })roof they give us of 
his want of conhdence on any sudden 
occasion, is, that when he happened to 
be put in disorder by (he tumultuary 
behasiour of the people, Dcinades 
often rose u|> to support him in an ex¬ 
tempore address, but lie never did the 
same for Heiiuules. 

\\ hcrefore. then, it may be said, did 
iL^scliincs call him an onitorof the most 
admirable assumnee? How could be 
stand up alone and refute Python the 
Byzantine,^ whose eloquence poured 
against the Atlionians like a torrent? 
And when Laniaclius the Rlyrrhineanf 

• This was otic of the most glorious cir¬ 
cumstances in the life of Demosthenes. The 
fate of his country, in a great measure, dc- 

f icndctl on his eloquence. After Platca was 
o>t, and Philip threatened to march against 
Athens, the Athenians applied for succours 
lo the liuKJlians. M'hcn tnc league was esta¬ 
blished, and the troops assembled at ChBro- 
lu^, Philip .<»cnt embassadors to the council of 
Bsotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ablest orators of his time. When he 
had inveighed with all the powers of eloquence 
against the Athenians and their cause, De¬ 
mosthenes answered him, and carried the 
Voint in their favour. He was so elevated 
with this victory, that he mentions it in one 
of his orations in almost the same terms that 
Plutarch ])a.s used here. 

i* If we suppose this Lamachus to have 
been of Attica, the text should be altered 
from Afj/rrhiti 0 an to Afyrrhinunan ; for 
Afyrrhinus was a borough of Attica. But 


pronounced at the Olympic games an 
encomium which he had written upon 
Phdip and Alexander, and in which he 
had asserted many severe and reproach¬ 
ful things against the Thebans and 
()lyii(hiaus, how could Demosthenes 
rise up and prove, by a ready deduc¬ 
tion of facts, the many benefits for 
w hich Greece was indebted to the The¬ 
bans and Chalsidians, and the many 
evils that the llatterers of the Macedo¬ 
nians had brought upon their country ? 
'I'liis, too, wrought such a change in 
the minds of the great audience, that 
the sophist, his antagonist, apprehend¬ 
ing a tumult, stole out of the assembly 

Upon the whole, it appears, that 
Demostiiencs did not take J-’ericlcs en¬ 
tirely for his model. He only adopted 
hi.s action and delivery, and his prudent 
resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on 
any occa.sion that might present itself; 
being persuaded, that it was to that 
eoniluct he owed his greatness. Yet, 
while he chose not often to tnist the 
success of his powers to fortune, he 
did not absolutely neglect the reputa¬ 
tion which may be accpiired by speak¬ 
ing on a sudden occasion. And, if we 
believe Eratosthenes, Deinotrius the 
Phalerian. and the comic poets, there 
was a greater spirit and boldness in 
his unprenu'dilated orations than io 
those he had committed to writing. 
Eratosthenes says, that, in liis extem¬ 
poraneous harangues, he otten spoke 
ns from a sunernutural impulse; and 
Demetrius tells us, that, in an address 
to the people, like a man inspired, he 
once uttered this oath in verse. 

By earth, by all her founulns, (ttreama, and 
floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him 
HAo/>upererc//trag,f and another ridi¬ 
culing his frequent use of the antitlie> 
sis, says, “ As he took, so be retook.” 
For Demosthenes aifected to use that 
expression. Possibly, Antiphanes play¬ 
ed upon that passage in the oration 
concerning the isle of Halonesus, in 
which Demosthenes advised the Atnen< 

there was a town called Mynhiiie la .Soll% 
and another in Lemnos, nnif probably 
chus waa of one of these. 

t A haberdashtr tf mall warw. or aoiiie- 
thing like iu 
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dan? ^ not to take, but to retake it from 
Philip.”* 

It was agreed, however,on all hanrls^ 
that Demades excelled all the orators 
when he trustcil to nature only; and 
that his sudden etlusiuns were superior 
to the laboured sjieeclies of Demos* 
theiies. Aristo c»f ('liios. i^ives us the 
following account of the opinion of 
I'heophnistus couceriiim' tlies<* orators, 
asked in li^'ht he looked 

n|ion J)frnosthciu*s as an orator, lie 
said, *• 1 think hini worthy of Athens:” 
what n( iJemades, tliink him above 

It.” I’he same pluloNr^phiT relates of 
Polyeiictus the SphiMtian, who was one 
of the principal persons in the Atlicniaii 
adiuinistration at that time, that he cal¬ 
led ^ D(Miiostheije.> the jjrcatest oni- 
tor, and l^ljocion the inoAt pnweii'ul 
speakerbecause llie latter comprised 
a jfreat deal of sense in a few* %^ords. 

the same purpose, we arc told, that 
Dernostlieiies himself, whenever Pho- 
cKJii tfui up tg oppose him, used to say 
to his fricinls, “ Here comes the prun- 
iij^diook of inv periods.” It is uncer* 
tain, indeed, whetlier Demosthenes rc- 
ferrt'd to Phocioirs manner of speaking^, 
or {<• his life aiul character. 'I he latter 
be the case, because he knew 
that a word or a nod from a man of 
superior character is more regarded 
tlian the loot; discourses of another. 

As for hi.s personal defects, Deme- 
Iriiis the Phalerean n'wcs us an account 
of the reiiicdiCH he applied to tliein ; 
and he says tie had it from Demos¬ 
thenes ill his ol I tifiv. The hesitation 
ami stammering; of his tousuc he cor* 
reeled b;^ practising to speak w'itli pelv 
bles ill his mouth; and heslreiiKtheiicd 
his voice by riiniiiiig or walking; up 
hill, and pronouncing some passage in 
an oration ora poem, during the ditli* 
culty of bn*ath which that caused. He 
had, moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim 
and adjust all his motions* 

It U said, tliat a man came to him 
one day, and desired him tobi^ his ad- 
vrcalc against a person from whom 
Ilf had siiilerod by assault* ** Not you, 

* There is an expression something like 
what Pluiarch has quoted about the bq^iDDing 
of that ornticn* Li ban i us suspects the whole 
^ that oratioD to be spurious; but ihii rail* 
iexf of tbc poet on llemostbeoes, seems to 
9 tv?e that it was of bis hand* 


indeed.** baid Demosthenejs, ** yon have 
siilli roll no .sue h thing.” “W'hat !*• 
said ihr iiiaii* raising hi.s voire, ** have 
1 not rrccixed those lihwvs?” Ay, 
now,"* rcjilied Drmoslhrncs. you do 
sprak like a person that has liVen in¬ 
jured.*' So miu'li. in tns o|Mni(tn. do 
the tone ot \nice and die action contri¬ 
bute to gain the speaker credit in what 
he aflirms. 

His action plca.sed the roninnmalty 
inucii ; but people of taste .;iTiiong 
wliom was Urnietrins the Phalcii-an) 
thought there was something in it low , 
irndegant. and unmanly. lliTinippus 
actpiaiiifs us. that .'Esion being asked 
his opinion of tlie ancient <*mtnrs and 
tliose of that time, said. “ W hoever 
has lionrd the onitors of former times 
mii>t admire the decciruin ainl dignity 
with which they .spoke. Yvt when we 
road the oiwtions of Demosthenes, we 
must allow they have more art in the 
cnuinoN]ti<iii and greater force.” It U 
neenless to mention, that, in his written 
orations, there wa.s something extremely 
cutting and severe; but. in Iij.s sudden 
repartees, there was also something of 
huiiionr.i' When Demades said, *‘De- 
mo.sthencs to me ! a sow to Minerva;*^ 
our orator made answer, *‘Thi.s Mi¬ 
nerva wa.s foniiil tlie other day playing 
the wliore in (?olyttus.’' Wlicn a nu*- 
cal, Niirtmined C/ta/chu3,t nltemptod to 
]e.st upon his late studies and long 
watcliings, he said, 1 know my lamp 
ofiendsihee; but you need not won* 
der, iny roiiiilryiueii, that we have so 
iiuiny robberies, when wo have thieves 
of brass, and walls only of clny.^ 
'riinugli more of bus saying.s iniglit he 
produced, we shall puss them over, and 
go on to seek the rest of his manners 
and riinnicter in his actions and politi 
ral conduct* 

He tells us Iiimscif, that he entered 
upon public liusiness in the time of the 
Phocinn wnr;^ and the same may be 
collected from his philippics : for some 
of llic la.st of tliein were delivered allcr 
th it war was linished, and the former 

^ Ijonginus will not allow him the IcMt 
excellence in msttm of humour or p lco aao 
try. Cap* xxTiii* 

± That U //rorr. 

3 In the one huiulrcd arid sixth Olympiad, 
fwc hundred and thirty-three year* befora 
the Cliiistian era* Dcmo*thenea waa then 
1a bla iwenty-sevoib jeax. 
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relate to (lie inomediate transactions of 
it. It a))j)ear.s also, that he was two 
and thirty years old, when he was pre¬ 
paring' his oration against Midias; and 
> »*t, at (liat time, he had attained no 
name or power in the administration. 
‘I'his. indeed, seems to be the reason of 
his droj)pin{;: the prosecntion for a sura 
ol money. For 

■ I n o prayer, no movirp art 

E’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pope. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and 
implacalde in his resentments. He saw 
it a ditHcult thing, and out of the reach 
of Ills interest, to pull down a man so 
well sunpurtetl on all sides, as Midias, 
by wealth and friends ; and therefore 
he listened to the application in his be¬ 
half. Had he seen any hopes or possi- 
bijitv of crushing his enemy, I cannot 
tliink that three thousand drachmae 
coulil have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his po¬ 
litical ambition, to defend the cause of 
Greece against l^liilip. He defended 
it like a champion worthy of such a 
charge, ami soon gained reputation 
both for eloquence and for tne bold 
^iths which he spoke: lie wa.s admired 
in Greece, and courted by tlie king of 
Persia. Nay, Pliilip liimself had a 
much higher opinion of him than tlie 
other orators ; and his enemies acknow¬ 
ledged that they had to contend witli a 
great man. For .^^chines and Hype- 
rides, in their very accusations, give 
him such a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopom- 
pus could say that he was a man of no 
steadiness, who was never long pleased 
either with the same persons or things ; 
fur, on the contrary, it appears, that he 
abode by tlie party and the ineasiire.s 
which he first adopted ; and was so far 
from quitting them during his life, that 
iic forfeited liis life rather than he would 
forsake them. Demades, to excuse the 
inconsistency of his public character, 
used to say, “ 1 may have asserted 
things contrary to former senti¬ 
ments, but not anvthuig contrary to 
the true interest of the commonwealtb.*^ 
Melaiiupus, who was of the opposite 
party to Cidlistratiis,often .siilTerea him¬ 
self to be bought ofl', and then said, by 
way of apology, to the people, “ It is 
(rue. the man is my enemy, but the 
public good is iui overruling consider¬ 


ation.” And Nicodemustlie Messeniau, 
who first appeared strong in (he inter¬ 
est of Cassander, and afterwards in tliat 
of pemetriiis. said, “ He did not con- 
tradict liimself, lor it was always the 
best way to listen to the strongest.” But 
we have nothing of that kind to allege 
against Demosllicnes ; he w as never a 
timeserver cither in his words or ac¬ 
tions. The key of politics, whicli he 
first touched, he kept to without varia¬ 
tion. 

Panactius, the philosopher, asserts, 
that most of his orations are written 
upon this principle, that virtue is to bo 
chosen for her own sake only; that, 
for instance, of the croten, i\i^i against 
Aristocrates, that for the immunities, 
and the Philippics. In all these ora¬ 
tions, he does not exhort his country 
men to that which is most agreeable, 
or easy, or advantageous; but points 
out honour and propriety as the first 
objects, and leaves the safety of the 
state as^a matter of iitfcrior considera¬ 
tion. »So that, if, beside that noble am¬ 
bition which animated his measures, 
and the generous (urn of his adilresses 
to tlie people, he had been blest with 
the courage that war demands, and 
had kept his hands clear of bribes, he 
would not have lieen numbered with 
such orators as Mirocles, Polyeiictus 
and Ilyperides. but have deserved to 
be placed in a higher splierc with Ci- 
moii, Tliucyilidcs, and IVriclcs. 

Among those who look the reins of 
government, after him, l^liocioii, though 
iiotol the party in most esteem, I mean 
thatwhich seemed to favour the Mace¬ 
donians; yet, onaccoiint of his probity 
and valour, did not appear at all infe¬ 
rior to Ephialtcs, Aristiues, andCimon. 
But Demosthenes had neither the 
courage that could be trusted in tlie 
field, nor was he fas Demetrius ex¬ 
presses it) sufliciently fortified against 
the impressions of money. Though he 
bore up o^inst the assaults of corrup¬ 
tion from Philip and the Macedonians, 
yet ^ was taken by the gold of Susa 
mid Ecbatana. So that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to 
imitate, the virtues of our ancestors. 
It must be acknowledged, howevei^ 
that he excelled all tlie orators of hu» 
time, except Phocion, in his life and 
conversation. And we find in his ora- 
tions, tliat lie told the people the bold- 
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wt truths, that he opposeil their iiicli- 
natjoiis. aiul corrected their errors «ith 
the greatest spirit an.l Ireeilom. riiei*- 
ponipiis also acqua^iis ns. that, when 
the Athenians were for ha\ing him 
nianager of a certain iinpeai hniciit, and 
niNi.-.te(l upon it in a Inmultnary man- 
niT, he U’oiilii not c<Mn|>h , hut rose tip 
tind said, “ ,Mv friends, ’l wdl he vonr 
counsellor, whether )on will or’iio; 
hut a false accuser I will not he, how’ 
mneli soever vou mav whli it.” His 
behaviour in the case of Antipho, was 
of the aristocratic cast.* 'I'he people 
Jmdaccpnlleil li;m in the general assem¬ 
bly ; ami yet he carried him before the 
arecy^/g,/,,. where, wilhonl regarding 
the olleiirc Jt might gi^e the people, he 
provfMl flint he had |troinisf*d Pliilip to 
burn the arsenal; iiponx\hidi he was 
comlemned by the conmil. and imt 
t<i ileath. He hkewisi' aecii.sed the 
priestess Iheoris of se\er:il iiiisde. 
inearioiirs; ami, among the re^t. of her 
leaching the slaves many arts of impo- 
wiiioii. .Such crimes, he insisted, were 
cajnial; and she was delivered over to 
tin' executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written 
the oration ("or A)>ullo<lonis, by which 
he carried his cause against the gencml 
J inmtlieus, in an action of debt to the 
jmldic treasury ; a.s also those others 
against Phormio and Steplianiis, w hich 
was a just c.xception against his charac- 
lor he composed the oration 
wliieli 1 lioniiio had ])roiionnced against 
Apollodorus. 'i'liis, Iherelbre, was like 
rnriiiHliing two enemies with weapons 
out of the same simp to light one 
another. He wrote .some public ora¬ 
tions for ntliers, l>efore he had any con¬ 
cern in the adininistnilion himself, 
namely, those against Aiidrotioii, 'I’i- 
niocrates and Aristocrates. Eor it ap¬ 
pears that he was only twenty-seven or 
twentv-eight years of age when he pub¬ 
lished those orations. 'Ihat against 
Aristopiton. and that for the immuniiics 
he aelirered himself, at the request, as 
he says, of Ctesippas, the son of Cha- 
inas ; though others toll us, it was be¬ 
cause he piaid liis addreiMcs to the 
voung man’s mother. He dfd not 
however, ma^ her; for his wife was 
a woman of Samo.s, as Demetrius the 
Magnesian informs us, in his account 
of persons of the same name. It is un- 
* Bee his oisUoo <U Cvrtme. 
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certain, whether that again-1 . l^schincs 
L,l,(i,fti,ir hie Utist ae ,-f 

Spoken : though btoiiu in um 
rtmrnis, fliat .J..sclMfies uhs ac(|Miffc<] 
only by tiiifty \oU^s. I'liis not 

fo be (rue. at 1. a^t so l\\r may be 
<-Oiijecfnred Irom }><)th lluir ^'rations 
co/iccrutu^r the croicu ; f,^r imrlo rot 
rhem e\pressl> mentions it as a < aii^c 
llint €Vfi came Co trijl. Hut U a 

point uliicb we .slmll leave lor oiin rs to 
tieiide. 

iJemostlu nes, lbrou;;li llit* w 1 k»1c 
course o| las political condnrl. \v\t 
mine of tlir actions ol tlie kin- t f .Ma- 
vrdni niidisps^rajtcd. E>en in time cd 
peace, lu* laid iml<l (tf e\er> fjjjjMufu- 
iiily to raj«*r suspicions a-aiu^t biiu 
amoii^ the Athenians, ami to escite 
tlieir reseiifineiit. Ilencc I^hihp lnt»ke*d 

ujion iiim ;js a person of the ^leatest 
importaiice iu Athens; and >\hen he 
with nine other deputies, to tlic 
court of that prince, after jri'on 

them all audience, he an.swered the 
speech ol IJcinosflienes >\iih greater 
care than the rest. As to other 
marks of lionoiir an<l respect, De¬ 
mosthenes had not an eijual share in 
them; they were bestowed principally 
upon .Alscbinesand Philocnites, 'llicy, 

''cre large in the pniisc of 
I Inlin on all occasions; and they in 
Msted, in particular, on his elo<|iience> 
lii.s beauty, and even his being able to 
dnnk a great cjuanlity ol li<jmir. De 
inosthenes* wim could iml bear to hear 
liini pratse<l« turned these things o/F as 
trillc.s. “ 1 h«’ lirsf,*’ he haiil, “ was 
the property of a sojihi.sl, ihcsecnnd of 
a wximaii, and the third of a spiiiige ; 
and not one of them could do any cre¬ 
dit to a king.” 

Alierward.s it appeared, that nolliing 
was to be expected hut war; fur, on 
the one hand, J^hilin knew not how to 
.lit ilowii ill troiujiiillity; and, on die 
oilier, Demosthenes inflamed the Alhe- 
iiian.s. Ill this case, the lirst sle]> tho 
orator took was, to put die people 
upon sending an armament to Eiihcca, 
which was brought undf?r the yoke of 
Philip by its petty tynmU. Accordingly 

In tliU oration, Dirniosthencs accused 
yEvcliinca of many capital cnincA oininuiU'd 
In the embassy on which he was Mrni tu 
oblige Dnlip to swear to the artlchsot pcace* 
lioth that oration, and the answer of ascJu* 
ncf. are still extant. 
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he drew tip an edict, iti pursuance of 
tvliicli Uioy passed over to that penin 
snla, and drove out the Macedonians. 
His second operation nas tlic sending 
succours to the R) y.anfhians and Perin- 
ihiaiis, widi nhom Philiji was at war. 
He persuaded the pcojilo to drop their 
resentment, to forget tlic faults which 
both those nations had connnittecl in 
tlie confederate war, aiuJ to send a 
body of troops to their assistance. 
They diil so, and if saved them from 
ruin. After this, he went embassador 
to the states of Greece; ami, by liis 
aiiimatingadtlress, brought them almost 
all to join in the league against Philip. 
Reside tlie troops of tlie several cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to 
tlie number of tifteen thousand foot 
and two tliousand liorso, into pay, 
and reailily coiitrilniteil to (he charge. 
Tiu'opliraslus tells us, tliat, when the 
allies <iesired their eontriinitions inigiit 
be settled, (’robjlns the oriitor an¬ 
swered, *’ 'riiat war could not be 
brought to any set iliet.” 

The eyes of all Greece were now 
upon these movements; and all were 
Solicitous for tlie event. 'I'he cities of 
Eubma, the AcluTans, the Corinthians, 
the Megarensians, (he I..cucadian8, the 
Corcyraiaiis, hail each severally en¬ 
gaged for tlieniselves against the Ma¬ 
cedonians. Vet the greatest work re¬ 
mained for Demosthenes to do ; which 
was to bring the 'I hebans over to the 
league. Their country bordered upon 
Atbcn ; they had a great army on foot, 
and were then reckoned the best soldiers 
in Greece. Rut they liad recent obli¬ 
gations to Philip in the Phocian war, 
and therefore it was not easy to draw 
tliein from him; especially when they 
consiilered the frequent quarrels and 
acts of hostility in which their vicinity 
to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his 
success at Amphissa, surprised Elatea, 
and possessed himself of rhocis. The 
Athenians were struck with astonish¬ 
ment, and not one of them durst mount 
the rostrum: no one knew what advice 
to give; but a melancholy silence 
reigned in tlie city. In tln.«» distress 
Demosthenes alone stood form, and 
proposed, that application should be 
tuatle to the Thebans. He likewise 
animated the people in his usual man- 
rer, and inspired them with fresh 


hopes ; in consequence of which he 
was sent embassador to Thebes, some 
others being joined in commission with 
him. Pliilip, too, on his part, as Ma- 
rvas informs us, sent Amynfus and 
Clearclnis, two ^iacedonians. Doachus 
the 'riiessalian, and Thnisidanis the 
Elcan, to answer the .\thenian depu¬ 
ties. I'he 'riicbans were not ignorant 
what way (heir true interest pointefl, 
but each of them had the evils of war 
before his eyes; for their Phociaii 
wounds were .still fresh upon (hem. 
However, the powers of the orator, as 
Theopompus tells us, rekindled (heir 
courage and ambition so ctVectnally, 
that all other objects were di.sregarded. 
They lost sight of fear, of caution, of 
every prior attachment, and, through 
the mree of his eloquence, fell with en¬ 
thusiastic transports into the path of 
honour. 

Sojiow erful, indeed, were the efforts 
of (he orator, that Philip immediately 
sent embassadors to Athens to apply 
for peace. Greece recovered her spi¬ 
rits, whilst she stood waiting for the 
event; and not only the Athenian ge¬ 
nerals, hut the governors of Roeotia, 
were ready to execute the commands 
of J>emosthenes. All the assemblies, 
as well those of Thebes, as (hose of 
Athens, were under his direction ; he 
was equally beloved, equally powerful 
ill both places; and, as Theopompus 
show’s, it was no more than his merit 
claimed. But the superior power of 
fortune, which seems to liavc been 
working a revolution, and drawing the 
liberties of Greece to a period at that 
time, opposed and baffled all the mea¬ 
sures that could be taken. The deity 
discovered many tokens of the ap 
preaching event Among the rest, the 
priestess of Apollo delivered dreadful 
oracles; and an old prophecy from the 
Sibylline books was then much to- 
peated:— 

Far from Thermodon's banks, when, stain'd 
with blood, 

Bceotia trembles o'er the crimson flood, 

On eagle pinions let me pierce the sky, 

And see the vanquish'd weep, the victor die! 

This Therraodon, they say, is p 
small river in our country near Cnee- 
ronea, which falls into the Cepbisna. 
At present we know no river of that 
name; but we conjecture that the Hao 
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Jion which nins by (ho fcniplc of Her¬ 
cules. where the (Jrcrks encamped» 
rnit'lit then be ralle<l I'iicrinodon; and 
tlie ba((le IIIUmI it ivitli l)]oor{ 

and the bodies of the slain, it mi^ht, 
on that arcfUJiit, change its appellation. 
Diiris, iiideevl, says, that 'riiennodoii 
w<LS not a ri\er. but that soim* af iho 
soldiers, as they were pitching their 
tents, and opening the trenches, tuund 
a small statue, watli an inscription, 
wiiirh signtlied. that the per.s<iii repre- 
Rcntetl was 'riiennodori holding a 
wounded Arna/oii in )us arms. He 
a<lds, that there was anotiier oniric on 
the 5id)ji‘<’t. tnijch taken notice of at 
that time : — 

■ FclJ l/ird of prey. 

Wait ihou the ])lcntct>us harvest which the 
^wet<i 

give ihcc oa Thermedon* 

lint it is linnl t*> say what truth tliere 
is in tli<*.se ae(a>unts. 

As to iJf’uiostln nes. he is said to 
lime had such conSidoiice in the Gre¬ 
cian anus, and to have been so much 
elated w'itli the courage and Sfurit of so 
many brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he would not sutrerthem to roganl 
any oracles nr prophecies. He told 
them, that he snspeclecl tlie nrophote6.s 
herself of lie pul the 

Thebans in mind of Epaminonuas. and 
the Athenians of Pericles, how they 
reckoned such things as mere pretexts 
of cowardice, and pursued the iilaii 
w'hich their reason had dictated, jbus 
far l)t 'iiioHtlif'DCS 8c(|iiittc(i liiniscil itk(‘ 
a ninii orsi>irit nncl honour. Ihit in iIh* 
battle, he perrorineci nothing ^^o^(hy 
of the (^lonoiiH things he Inid .s|>()ken. 

I He quilted liin post; he threw awjiy his 
\ arms; he fled in the most inriiinoiis 
\ manner; and was not ashamed, as Py- 
\the^ says, to bely the inscription, 
^wliich he had put upon his shield in 
golden cliaracters, TO GOOD poutuke. 

Irninedintely after the victory, Philip, 
tn tlie elation of his heart, comiiiitleu 
« (lioutmnd excesses. He drank to in¬ 
toxication, and danced over tlic dead, 
making a kind of song of the first part 
of the decree which DenKisthcnrs had 
procured, and heating time to it— 
DemotlheneM the Pteanean, ton o/ De- 
motthenet, hat decreed. Put when he 
came to be sober again, and considered 
the dangers M’ith which he had lately 


l>een surroumled, he trombled to think 
ot the j>rodi‘:u>u'? force and pon*T of 
that onitor, who had obliged him to 
put both empire and life on ihe cast 
ol a da\, on a few liours of (hat 

Hav.* 

riie lame of Demosthem-s reached 
the Persian court ; and tlie king wrote 
letters to his lieutenants, cominamling 
them to sujiply him nilh mom y, ami to 
attend to him more than to any <jlhor 
man in Greece, becau.M- he be.st knew 
how to make a diversion in Ins favnur, 
by raising I'resli troubles, and tin.ling 
employiiieiit tor ibc Macedonian arms 
nearer home. This Alexander after¬ 
wards di>eovercd by the letters of Dc- 
iiio.Ntlieiies which he fmitid at Sardis; 
ami the papers of the Persian governors 
expressing the sums which had been 
given him. 

\N hen the Greeks had lost this great 
battle, those of the contrary faction at¬ 
tacked Demosthenes, and brought a 
variety of public accusations against 
him. The people, howexer, not only 
acquitt€‘d him, but treated him xvith the 
same respect as before, and called him 
to the helm again, as a person whom 
they kiiexv to be a well-wisher to his 
country. So lhat, when the hones of 
those who fell at Chceronca xvere 
brought home to be interred, they 
pitclicil upon Deiiiosthem-s to miike tlie 
iunenil oration. 'I'hex were, therefore, 
60 far from bearing their misjbrtiine iu 

mean and ungenerous manner as 
'rheopompus, in a tnigical strain, re- 
presciiLs it; that, by the great honour 
the\ did till' counsellor, the} .shoxxed 
they <li<l not repent of having followea 
)ii.s advice. 

Demusthenrs aeeordingly made the 
oration, lint, after this, he did not 
prefix his own name to his cdici.s, be¬ 
cause lie considered fortune ns inauspi¬ 
cious to him : but sometimes that of 
one friend, sometimes that of niiotlicr, 
till he recovered his spirits upon the 
death of Philip : for that pnnee did not 
long survive liis victory at ChaTonea: 
ana his fate seemed to be prcsiguifiea 

* Dcmadn the orstar contrlbotcd lo bring 
him to the right u»e of hi. reason, when he 
told him with such distinguished magnanU 
mity, ** Tiiat fonune had placed him in the 
characier of Agamemnon, but that he cho.e 
to plaj the part of Thersiu-a.*’ 
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in the last of the verses above fjiiut- 
ed :— 

And Bee .he vanquish'd weep, the victor die ! 

Demosthenes liad secret in(ellij:enre 
of tiie death of Philip; and, in onier 
to prepossess the people with liopes of 
some gOi)(l success to come, he entered 
the assembly "ilh a gay countenance, 
pretending he had seen a vision which 
announced something great tor Athens. 
Soon alter, messengers came with an 
account of Philip’s death, 'i'he Athen¬ 
ians immediately oll'ered sai-riliees of 
ackmnvledgmcnt to tlie go«ls for no 
happy an event, and voted a crown for 
Pansanias. wlio killed him. Demos¬ 
thenes, on (Ins occasion, made Ins ap¬ 
pearance in inagnilieent attire, and 
vvitli a garland on his head, tliongh it 
was (ndy llu‘ seventh «lay after his 
ilaughter's death, as /IvscIujm s tells ns, 
tvho, on that a< eoiint, repntaehes him 
n.s an nnnatnrid father. Put he must 
himself have been of an migenerons 
And elh'ininate disposition, if lie consi¬ 
dered tears and lamentations as marks 
of n kind and allectionate parent, and 
cojideinned the man who bore sucli a 
loss vvilli moderation. 

At the same time I do not preti'iid 
to say the Athenians wtvre right in 
crowning themselves with tlowcrs, or 
in sacrilieing, upon the death nf a prince 
who had behaved to them witli so nnich 
gentleness and humanity in their mis¬ 
fortunes ; for it was a meanness, belovv 
contem^Tt, to honour him in his life, and 
uduht him a citizen ; and yet, after lie 
was I'allen by the hands ol another, not 
o kee|> their joy within any bounds, 
t)nt to insult the dead, and sing trium¬ 
phal fiongs, as if they had performed 
some e.xtraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, 
for leaving the tears and other instances 
of mourning, which his <lomestic mis¬ 
fortunes might claim, to llic women, 
and going about such actions as he 
thought conducive to the weiiarc of his 
country; lor 1 think a man of such 
^rinness and other abilities as a states¬ 
man ought to have, should always have 
the contiion concern in view, and look 
upon his private accidents or business 
as considerations much inferior to the 
public. In consequence of which, he 
W'ill be much more careful to maintain 
his dignity than actors who par«4juate 


kings and tyrants; and yet these, v^e 
-see, neither laugh nor weep according 
to the dictates nf their own passions,* 
but as they are directed by the subject 
of the drama. It is universally a(> 
kiiowledged that we are not to abaq- 
don the unhappy to tlieir sorrows, but 
to endeavour to console tliem by ra¬ 
tional tliseourse, or by turning tlieir 
attention to more agreeable objects ; 
in the same manner as we desire those 
who have weak eyes to turn them from 
hriglil and dazzling colours to green, 
or others of a solter kind. And what 
better consolation can there be under 
domestic alUirlions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them vvith the public suc¬ 
cess; so that, by such a mixture, the 
bail may be corrected by the good? 
'I'hese reflections we thought proper to 
make, becau.se we have observed that 
this discourse of gl^schincs has weak¬ 
ened tiie minds of many persons, and 
put them upon indulging all the eih* 
minacy of sorrow, 

Demostlienes now solicited the states 
of CJreeee again, ami (hcv entered once 
more into the league. ’I'he 'riiebans, 
being fiiniished vvith awns by Deinos- 
tlienes, attacked the garrison in their 
citadel, ami killed great numbers; and 
the Atiieniaiis prepared to join them 
in the war. Demostlienes mounted 
the rojftrm/i almost every day; and ho 
wrote (o the king of Persia’s lieute¬ 
nants in Asia, to invite them to com¬ 
mence hostilities from that quarter 
against Alexander, whom he called o 
Ooi/, a scroiid Marffitee* 

But vvhen Alexander had settled the 
afl'airs of his own country, aud marched 
into Borotia with all his forces, tlie pride 
of the Atlienians was humbled, and the 
spirit orDemostlienes died away. They 
deserted tlie I'liehnns, and that un- 
happy people had to stand the whole 
fury of the war by themselves ; in con¬ 
sequence of which they lost their city 
'I'he Athenians were in great trouble 
and confusion; and tliey could think 
of no better measure, than the sending 
Demoi^ienes, and some others, embas¬ 
sadors to Alexander. But Demos¬ 
thenes, dreading the anger of tha^ 
monarch, turned back at Mount Ci 

* Homer wrote a satire against this Mai* 
giics, who appears to have Men a vi ry coir 
teinpiiblc chancier. 
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(hwron. and udin<ini:>luMl liU rommis- 
Hiou. Alexander jtnmediately sent de¬ 
puties to Athens, nlio (.'u « t>r«iin(( to 
Idonteneiis and Uicris) d<-man«l*-d tliat 
thev vNoiild (hdiver up Irii ot their ora¬ 
tors; lint tlio ^frtaffst part, aiul those 
tlie most repntahle of tlic historians, 
»ay, that he demanded only tlicse eiH:hl, 
Demosthcnca, Pol vend us. Kpiiialles, 
LJ curgns, !\Ivrorlcs, Damon. Calis- 
ihenes, and Cfiaridennis. On lliis oc¬ 
casion, Deinosthenc-s adilrcssed the 
people in the ('able fif the sheep, nho 
were to ijive »ip (heir do;'s to (In’ wolves 
before (hey would xniiit (hem peace; 
liy which ho insinuated, that he niirl (Ite 
oilier orators wore the Kuanls of the 
people as the doffs were of (he Hock, 
ainl that .Moxati ler was tlie groat wolf 
the) had to treat with. And again : 
“ As >\e see merchants carrying about 
21 surd! sample in a dish, by wbii h they 
sell large (piaiilities of wiieat ; so you, 
in ns. without knowing it, deliver up 
tin- \Wiolc bfxly of citizens.” 'I’hese 
particulars >\e have from Aristobiilus 
of (!a.ssaiidri<'i. 

'I'lu? Athenians deliberated upon tlie 
point in full a.ssembly ; and Deinncles 
seeing them in great per|ilexily. oflered 
to go alone to the king of Nlaccdon, 
and intercede for U»e orators, on con¬ 
dition tliat each of them woiihl give 
him live talents. Whether it was that 
he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether lie imped 
to find him, like a lion, salinled with 
blood, he succeeded, however, in his 
application for the orators, and recon¬ 
ciled Alexander Vt the city. 

When Alexander returned to Mace- 
don, (he reputation of Denindes, and 
the other orators of his party, greatly 
increased, and that of Demosthenes 
gradually declined. It is tnie, be 
raised his bead a little, when Agis, 
king of Sparta, took the ftcld^ but it 
soon fell again, for the Athenians re¬ 
fused to join him, Agis was killed in 
battle, and the Lacedaemonians entirely 
routed* 

About this time,* the affair eoncenu 
tng the crown came again upon the 

* Pemotiheoea rebuilt the wsllsof Athens 
St his own expense; for which the people, st 
ilie motion of Cietipbon, decreed him • crown 
of gold. This excited the envy snd jealousy 
of iEschines, who thereupon brought that 
fatnotts inipeschnicnt against Demoslheoe*, 


carpet. 'I'll*’ inl'nrit) itinii w;is first laid 
uinb'r tilt' .Toll'•n^lllp «-l ( Ini roiidas; 
ami the can-.!- wn-; tmi detr nniiiei] till 
ton years afti r.f miib-r \ris((>])bon 
It was llic inii-.t 1 rli br.itvd cause that 
cviT was plcaib'd. as wi ll on accoiiu 
ot' (lie reputation of (be orators as the 
generous lieliaviour of the judgo.s ; for. 
tlioiigli the prosecutors ol Deiiiostlu ncs 
Were tlien iii great power, as being en¬ 
tirely in the Mareilonian interest, the 
jmiges wcMild not gi\e their voices 
against him ; but. on llie l onnary, ac¬ 
quitted biiii so lionourabl) . (hat -'Ks- 
chines had not a lillh part of (lie suf- 
li-ages Z -'Hschiiies imnieiliately qnitteil 
ns, and .spent (In; rest of iiis ilays 
in leariiing rlictoric ut Hlioiles and in 
Ionia. 

it was not long afler this that Har- 

t ialiis came from Asm to .VtUens.^ He 
lad lleii from llie .serv ice of Ale.xander, 
both because lie wa.s conscious to him¬ 
self of having falsified his (ru.st, to mi- 
iii.ster to his pleasures, and hecausc he 
dreaded his master, who now was be¬ 
come teiriblc to lii.s best friends. As 
he applied to the peo|)lc of Athens for 
shelter, and desired protection for Ids 
shins and treasures, most of the orators 
had an eye upon the gold, and sup¬ 
ported his application with all their 
interest. Demoslliciics at first advised 
them to order Harpaliis offimniedialcly, 
and to be particularly careiul not to 
involve the city in war again, without 
aiiv just or necessary cause. 

Vet a few day.s after, wlien they were 
taking an account of (he trea.siire, Har- 
pnliKS perceiving that Demosthenes was 
much pleased with one of the king’s 
cups, and stood admiring the work- 

whidi occasioned his ioLmitablc oration de 
Corofui^ 

t IHuUrch muMhayebcen mistaken here 
oc* not appear upon the casetcat calcula- 
lion to have been more than eight ycai^ 

$ This was a vciy ignominious circum* 
stance; for if Uic accuser had not a 6flh pari 
of ihc suffrages, be was fined a thousand 
drachmas. 

§ Ilarpalus had the charge of Alexander a 
tn:asurc in Babylon; and, flattering himself 
that he would never return from hCs Indian 
expedition, he gave into all manner or Crimea 
and exGcseca. At last, when he found that 
Alexander was really rctoming, and that ha 
took a severo account of such pecnie as him« 
self, he thought pioper to njarch off with 
fi,000 taluu and o,000 men into Attica. 
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nianshjp nnd fashion, desired him to 
take it in his liand, and feel tlie weight 
of the Rold. Demostlienes lieing siir- 
I>rised at the wei^lit, and asking Har- 
paliis how much it might bring, he 
smiled and said, “ It will bring you 
twenty talents.” And as .soon as it 
was night, he sent him the cu|) with 
diat sum; for Harpahis knew well 
enough how to distinguish a man's pas- 
•sion for gold, by his pleasure at the 
.sight, and the keen looks he cast upon 
it. Demosthenes could not resist the 
fcniptafion ; it made all the impression 
upon him that was expecte<l; he re¬ 
ceived the money, like a garrison, into 
lus house, and went over to the interest 
of Harpahis. Next day he came into 
the assembly with a quantity of wool 
and bandages about his neck; and when 
the people called upon him to get up 
and speak, he made signs that he had 
lost his voice. Upon wdiich some thal 
were by said, ** It was no common 
hoarseness that he had got in the night; 
it was a hoarseness occasioned by swal¬ 
lowing gold and silver.” Afterwards, 
when all the people were apprized of 
his taking the bribe, and he wanted to 
speak in nis own defence, they would 
not suffer him, but raised a clamour, 
nd expressed their indignation. At 
the same time, somebody or ot her stood 
«p and said sneeringly, “ Will yon not 
listen to the man with thecu])?”* The 
Athenians then immediately sent Har- 
palus off; and, fearing they might be 
called to account for the money with 
which the orators had been corrupted, 
they made a strict inquiry after it, and 
searched all their houses, except that of 
CalUcles, the son of Arenides ; whom 
they spared, as 'llieopompus says, be¬ 
cause he was newly married, and his 
bride was in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, 
seemingly with a design to prove his 
innocence, moved for an order, that 
the affair should be brought before the 
court of Areopagus, and all persons 
punished who should be found guilty 
of taking bribes. In consequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, 
and was one of the first that were coii- 

* This alludes to a custom of the ancients 
at their feasts \ wherein It was usual for the 
cup to pa-w from hand to hand, and the per¬ 
son who held it sung a song, to which the 
rest gave attention. 


victed. Reing sentenced to pay a fine 
of lifty talents, and to be inmrisoned 
till It was paid, the disgrace orhis con¬ 
viction, and the weakness of his con- 
.Qtitulion, which could not bear close 
conlincment. determined him to fly ; 
and this he did, undiscovered by some, 
niul assisted by others. It is said, that 
when he was not far from the city, he 
perceived some of his late adversaries 
following,+ ami emleavonred to hide 
himself. But they called to him by 
name ; and when they came near, de¬ 
sired liim to take some nece.ssary sup¬ 
plies of money, which they had brougnt 
with them for that purpose. 1’hey as- 
.siired him they had no other design in 
following, and exhorted him to take 
courage; but Demosthenes gave into 
more violent expressions of grief than 
ever, and said, ” What comfort can I 
have, when I leave enemies in this city 
more generous than it seems possible 
to find friends in any other?” He bore 
his exile in a very weak and effeminate 
manner. For the most part he resided 
in j'Egina or 'frerzene ; where, when¬ 
ever he looked towards Attica, the tears 
fell from his eyes. In his expros.sioiis 
there was nothing of a rational linn 
iie.ss, nothing answerable to the bold 
things he had said and done in his ad- 
iinnistration. When he left Athens, 
we are told, he lifted up his hamls to- 
wartls (he citadel, and said, O Mi¬ 
nerva, goddess of those towers, whence 
is it that thou delightest in three such 
monsters as an owl, a dragon, and tlie 
people?” The young men who re¬ 
sorted to him fur instruction, he ad¬ 
vised, by no means, to meddle with 
^airs of state. He told them, “ That, 
if two roads had been show’n him at 
first, tlie one leading to tlie rostrum and 
the business of the assembly, and the 
other to certain destniction, and he 
could have foreseen the evils that 
awaited him in the political walk, the 
fears, the envy, the calumny, and con-^ 
tention. he would have chosen that road'' 
w hich led to immediate death.” 

During the exile of Demosthenea, 

d* It ia recorded by Phociua, that Machi¬ 
nes, when he left Athena, was followed in 
like manner, and asaisted by Demosthenes 
and that, when he offered him oonaolationa, 
he made the same answer. PliUarch like¬ 
wise mentions this circumstance lu the livaa 
of the ten orators. 
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Alexander died.^ The Greek cities 
once more coml)ining upon (hat e\ent, 
Leoithcnes ncrfomied great tilings; 
^luU among the rest, drew n line ol'cir- 
ciimvallntion around Antipater, whom 
lie had shut un in Lamia. Pytheas tiie 
orator, with CaUimedoa and Caral>us« 
left Athens, and, going over to Antipa* 
ter, accompanied his iViemIs aiul em¬ 
bassadors in their applications to the 
Greeks, and in persuading them not 
to desert the Macedonian cause, nor 
listen to the Athenians. On the other 
liaiid, Demosthenes joined the Athen¬ 
ian deputies, and exerted himself great¬ 
ly with them in exhorting the sUites 
to fall with united efforts upon thr 
Macedonians, and drue them out of 
Greece, i^h) larchus tells iis, that, 
in one of the cities of Arcadia, Py- 
tlieas and Demosthenes spoke witli 
great acrimonv ; the one in pleading 
tor the Macedonians, and the <itlicr 
for (lie Greeks* Pytheas is reported 
to ha%e said, ** As some sickness is 
always suppose<l to be in the house 
into which a.ss's milk is brought, so 
the city, which an Athenian embassy 
ever enters, must necessarily he in a 
sick and decayed condition*^ Demos^ 
theiies turned the comparison against 
him, by saving, ** An milk never 
enters but for curing the sick; ho the 
Athenians never appear but for reme- 
dying aome disoriler/’ 

The people of Athens were so much 
pleased with this repartee, that they 
immediately voted for tiie recall of 
Demosthenes, It was Damon tlie Pic- 
aneaii, cousin-gennaii to Deinobtliencs, 
who drew up the decree. A galley 
was sent to fetch liirii from ^Ivgina ; 
and when he came np from (lie l^ircuiis 
to Athens, the whole body of the t iti- 
shells went to meet and c<mgra(uhitc 
him on his return ; insomuch (hat tluTc 
was neither a magistrate nor priest Iclt 
in the town. Demetrius of Magnesia 
acquaints ns, that Demosthenes lilted 
up his liands tow aids heaven in timiiks 
^or that happy day, “ Happier,” said 
be, is my return tlian that of Alcibi- 
ades* It WES through compidsion that 
the Athenians restored him, but me 
they have recalled from a motive of 
kindness,” 

^ Olyojp* cjtir. Demoethenai was then in 
ois fifty .^eighth yeai* 


Op 

I lie fme. however, still remaine*^ 
due, for !h»*v could lu't flair 

grace so lar as to repeal tin .i >enf*‘nce. 
Ihit they l<iund out a na to esade 
tlie law, while thc>' seeiiuMl to ('omply 
with it. It w*as the cubfom, m (lie 
crihees to Jupiter flie |>ri .ser> pay 

the persons who prepared and iuiomed 
llie altars. 'They, tlierelore, appmnit'd 
Dofiiostlienos to this char^’e, and t»r* 
dcred that he should ha\c lit(\ lah iits 
for his (rriuhle. which was the sum his 
fine amounted to. 

Hut he did not long enjot his return 
to his country, 'rije alTairs of Greece 
anon went to nnn. The) lost the batth* 
of Craiio ill the month ot Aupu^f,t a 
iSlacedonwin garrison entt*rcd Mini) - 
cilia in Septcuihm*.^ and I)(*mobllieiK s 
lost his life in OctoI)er.<$ 

It happened in tin* folfow ing iiianin r : 
—hen news was brought that Aiiti- 
pater and (.’niterus were coming to 
Athens, Demosthenes and those of hid 
party hastein^d to get out privntily be- 
lurc theirarrival. Hereupon the people, 
at tile inution of Deinades, condemned 
them to death. As they llcil diiVerent 
ways, Antipatcr sent a company of sol¬ 
diers about tlie country to seize them. 
Archias, siirnaiiied Ph$i^'a(lu(/icra9^ or 
//it* C4*i7t'/iu/i/i r, was their captain. It is 
.said he was a native of'nniriuin, and 
had hern some time a tragedian ; (hey 
add, that Holns ofylCgina, w ho excelled 
all the actors of his time, was his 
oclioiar. lienninptis reckons Areliias 
among the tlisciples of Lacrilus the rhe- 
(orici.ni ; and Demetrius says he sjient 
some time at (be scliool of Anaximenes. 
'1 his Archias, however, drew Hype- 
rides the onitor, Aristoiiicus of Mora 
tiion, and Hime^ncus, the brother ot 
Dciuetrius the Phnlert^an, ont of (he 
temple of /Hocus in/Kgina, where they 
had taken refuge, ami sent them to 
AnLi|)ut<*r at Cleomv. 'I here they were 
executed; mid Hyperidcs is said to 
Lave first ha<l his longue cut out. 

Arcliia.s being iidbrined that Deino:^ 
theiics liad^ taken sancluar) in the tem¬ 
ple of Neptune at Culaiiria, lie and his 
Thracian soldiers passed over to it in 
row boaU. As soon as ho was landed 
Lc went to the onitor, and endeovoured 
to persuade biin to quit the temple^ and 

•f Mctagtinion. ^ Coedranloa. 

§ Pjancptioiu 
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no nifli Ilim to Aiitipatei', assuring liini 
Hint lie liail no lianl measure to expert. 
Hut it liappcnetl tliat ])eiiiosthenes had 
iceii a slraiine vision tlie night before. 
He thought (hat lie ^^as contending 
vilh ArcliiaH, uhich could play the (n\- 
ge<lian (lie best; that he succeeded in 
his action; had the audience on his 
side, and would certainly have obtained 
the prize, had not .\rrhias outdone him 
in the dresses ami decorations of the 
theatre, 'riierefore, when .\rclnas had 
addrosseil him with great appearance 
of humanity, he lixeil his eye.s on him, 
and said, without rising from hi.s sent, 
“ Neither jour action ino\ed me for- 
merl>, nor do your promises move me 
now.” Archia.stlien began to threaten 
him ; upon which he said, '* Before, 
you acted a part; now you speak as 
i'rom the iMacedonian tripod. Only 
wait awhile till 1 have sent iny last or¬ 
ders to my family.” So saying, he re¬ 
tired into (he inner part of the temple, 
and, taking some paper as if he intended 
to write, he put the pen in his mouth, 
and bit it a considerable time, sis he 
used to do when thoughtful about his 
composition ; after which, he covered 
his head, and nnt it in a reclining pos¬ 
ture. The soldiers who stood at the 
door, apprcliending that he look these 
methods to put off the fatal stroke, 
laughed at liitn, and called him a 
coward. Archias then approaching 
him, desired him to rise, and began to 
repeat the promises of making his peace 
with Antipater. Demosthenes, who by 
this time felt the operation of the poi¬ 
son he had taken strong upon him, un¬ 
covered his face, and looking upon 
Archins, “ Now,” said lie, “ you may 
act the part of Creon* in tlie play as 
soon as you please, and cast out tliis 
carcass of mine unburied. For my 
part, O gracious Neptune, 1 quit thy 
temple with my breath within me; but 
Antinater and the ISIacedonians would 
not Iiave scrupled to profane it with 
murder.” By this time he could scarcely 
stand, and therefore desired them to 
support him; but in attempting to walk 
out he fell by the altar, and expired 
with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison 
from a pen, ns we have related it* One 

* Alludiog tothat passage ill the Antigone 
of Sophocles, where Creon forbiili the body 
•f Polvnlcea to be buried. 


I’nppus, whose memoiis were rcco 
by llcrmippus. reports, that, when he 
lell by the altar, there was found or 
his paper the beginning of a letter 
*' Demo.sthenfs to Aiitipater,” and no 
tiling more. He adds, that people 
being surprised (hat he died so quickly 
(he 'I'hracians who stood at the door 
assured (hem that he took the poison 
in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and 
put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry 
made bv Arcliias, a young maid who 
.served I)emnsthenes, said, he had long 
wore that piece of cloth by way of 
amulet. Emto.sthenes tells us, that he 
kept the ])oisoii in the hollow of a 
bracelet button which he wore upon his 
arm. Many others have written upon 
(lie subject; but it is not necessary to 
give all their ditl'crcnt accounts. We 
shall only add, that Demochuris, a ser- 
\ant of Demosthenes, asserts, that be 
did not think his death owing to poison, 
blit to the favour of the gods, and a 
happy providence, which snatched him 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians 
by a speedy and easy death. He died 
on (lie sixteenth of October, which is 
the most mouriifid day in the ceremo¬ 
nies of the T/tcsniophoria.^ The wo¬ 
men keep it w ith fasting in the temple 
of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of 
Athens paid him the honours that were 
dne to him. by erecting his statue in 
brass, and decreeing that the eldest of 
his family should be maintained in the 
Prptaneum^ at the public charge. This ^ 
celebrated inscription was put upon the 
pedestal of his statue :— 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine. 

Had valour’s wreath, Demosthenes, bcea 
thine, 

Fair Orcccc had still her treedom’s enslgo 
borne. 

And held the scourge of Maccdon in scorn I ! 

For no regard is to be paid to those 
who say that Demosthenes himself ut- j 
tered these lines in Calauria, just before ’ 
he took the poison.^ 

+ This was an annual festival in honouc 
ot ^res. It began the fourteenth of October 
and ended the eighteenth. The third day of 
the festival was a day of fasting and mortifi* 
cation; and this was the day mat Plutarch 
speaks of. 

$ This inscription, so fkr from doing De¬ 
mosthenes honour, is ths greatest disgnes 
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A little oefore 1 vUited Athens, the 
adventure is said to have 
i»a|)j)ened. A soldier being sutiinioiied 
to appear before the commanding olli- 
c^r npnii some misdemeanour, put the 
little gold he had in the hands of the 
statue ol Demosthenes. «liich «ere in 
some measure cleiieh.d. A small 
plane-tree greu In it, and many leaves, 
fuller accidentally lodged there by the 
winds, or purposely so placed by tlie 
soldier, covered the gold a considerable 
time. When he returned and found 
his money entire, the fame of this acci¬ 
dent was sjiread abroad, and many of 
the Wits ol Athens strove which couhl 
write the best copy of verses to Mudi- 
catc Demosthenes from the charge of 
lorruplion. 

./Vs for Demades, he<lid not hmg cii- 

diat die Alhenians coiil.l h.ive fnsttnul upon 
nm meiiiorr. It reproau* s him unha 
new, Hiiich, »iien iIh- safety o( hi% country 
was at At.ikc, was ►uch a dvphirubtc want of 
virtue and manliood, as no i aria or talents 
eotjul ntoru for. 


joy the new honours he Imtl ncquiivd 
I he J{cin^ who look it in rhnrge to 
veiige DcmoNtln nes, letl liitn into Ma. 
cedonin, ulierc ho justly |n'nsln'<l by 
fhc Lands ol those winun ht'luid basely 
llattered. 'l liey had halrtl him Inrsoni- 
tunc; but at last iLds cau^dil him in a 
tact whicii conhi odiiIh r be t xcust d 
nor parrloiuMk Leticrs of Ins uere i!u 
tercepted. in which lie exImrltMl 
ihccas to seize ^Iace<loina, and dt liv<*r 
Onece, tthicli, he said, hnu^^ only 
l>y an old rotten nieanin^ Anil, 

pater. Dinarchus, tfie Corinthian, ac. 
cusjii^^ him of this treason, CasNander 
was sfi much provoked, that he stabbed 
his s<ui in liis artns, aiul afterwards 
Ka>e orders fr>r hU exmitjoiK 'riius, 
by the iiu>st drcadlul tniNlorlunes, In* 
learned that iraiforfi a/tcui/.y Jir.st /td 
thaMtlvfM; a truth whic h I)cinoslht-ne'» 
liad olten tohl him belore, but ho would 
never believe it. Such, iny Sossius. is 
flic lile ol Demosthenes, w Inch ue liav« 
C 4 >nipiled in tlic best manner we conld^ 
from hookm and from traditioti. 
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Tnn Recount we have of Ilelvia, the 
motlier of Cicero, Is, that her famiiv 
was noble,* * * § and her character excel¬ 
lent. or his lather there is iiolhinff 
said hut in extremes For Rome alhnn 
tliat he was the .son of a fuller^f and 
educated in that trade, while others de¬ 
duce his oritfin from Attius Tullns.J a 
pnnce who governed tlie ^'olsci with 
great reputation. Ih; that ns it may, I 
^ think the fir.st of tlie family who tore 
the name of Cicero must have been an 
extraordinary man ; and for that reason 
his posterity did not reject the appella¬ 
tion, blit rather took to it with plea* 
^ sure, though it was a common simject 
' of ndicule: for the Latins call a vetch 
cicer, and he had a flat excrescence on 
the fop ol his nose in resemblance of a 
vetch, from which he gotihntsurname.^ 
As for tlie Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advised him, on 

* Cinna was of thiii family. 

^ Dion tells us, that Q. Caicnus was the 
author of this calumny. Cicero, in his books 
de LcgibiiSy has said enough to show that 
both his father and grandfather were persons 
of property, and of a liberal education. 

f IMie same prince to whom Coriolonus re* 
tirad four hundred years before. 

§ Pliny's account' of the origin of this 
'lame is very probable. He supposes that the 
persons who first bore it were remarkable fiw 
the cultivation of vetches. So Fabiiis, Len* 
tulus, and Piso, had their names from beans, 
tores, ond pease. 


his first npplication to business, and so 
licitiiig one of the great offices of state, 
to lay aside or change that name. Rut 
he answered with great sjilrit, That 
he would endeavour to make the name 
of Cicero more glorious than that of the \ 
Scauri and the Catuli.” When qumsio* 
ill Sicily, he consecrated in one of llu* 
temples a vase or some other ofTerioL' 
ill silver, upon which he inscribed his 
two first names, Marcus TuUius, and, 
punning upon the tliird, ordered tlu* 
artificer to engrave a vetch. Such is 
the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the 3rd of jannary,|| 
the day on which the magistrates now 
sacrifice and pay their devotions for 
the health of the emperor; and it is 
smd that his motlier was delivered of 
him witliout pain. It is also reported, 
that a spectre appeared to his nurse, 
and foretold, that the child slie had the 
happiness to attend would one day 
prove a great benefit to the whole coni 
monwealth of Horne. These things 
might have passed for idle dreams, had 
he not soon demonstrated the truth of 
tlie prediction. When he was of a 
roper age to go to school, his genius 
roke out with so much lustre, and he 
gained so distinguished a reputation 

II In the six hundred and forty-seventh 
year of Rome: a hundred and four years be* 
fore the Christian era. Pompey was bom in 
the same year. 
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^inong die boys tlrat (be fatliers of some 
o( re)>nirf d to the sctiools to see 

Cicero, and to have specimens of his 
caj>r<rity l<ir literature : but the less 
ciMlize<l were aiigr}- witli dicir sons 
when they saw them take Cicero in the 
niid<lle of them as (hey walked^ and 
always give him the place of lumour. 
lie had that turn of genius and dispo- 
sit loti wliirli Plato* \>ould have a 
8i !o>lar and philosopher to possess. 
He had both the capacity and inciina- 
ti<Mi to learn all the arts, nor was there 
cuiy liranch <d'science that he despised; 
vt-r he was most inclineil to poetry; 
and llirre is still extaiU a poem, e"n- 
tilh d 1 * 0 tithes Oiaue^ts^\ whicli was 
written by him when a Imy, in teirama^ 
/er^^•rse. in process of time, when 
he Inul studied tins art with great ap¬ 
plication, he was looked upon as the 
iM'st poet, as well as the greatest orator 
III Rome. Jlis reputation for oratory 
Htili reriiaiii.s« notwithslaiiding Uie con- 
^'idendile eliunges that have since been 
inade in the hiiiguuge ; but, as many 
ingenious poets have appeared since 
liis time, his poetry has lost its credit^ 
and is iioiv neglected.^ 

Wiien he had Goished Uiose studies 
through which boys commonly pass, be 
attende<l the lectures of Philo the aca- 
<leinician. whom of all the scholars of 
C^litomaclius, the Komaiis most admired 
for hts eloquence, and loved for bis 
conduct. At the same time lie made 
great improvement in the knowledge 
ol the law, under iVlucius Sca^vola. in 
eminent lawyer, and president of (he 
senate. lie likewise got a taste of 
military knowledge under Sylla, in tlie 

* Common wealthy lib. v. 

^ This Glsucus was a faaious fisherman, 
who. after eating a certain licrb^ jumped into 
the sea, and became one of the gods of tlial 
eJcnicnu ^schylus wrote a tragedy on die 
subject. Cicero’s poem is losL 

♦ Plutarch was a veiy indifferent judge of 
the laitin poctn, and nis speaking with to 
much favour of Cicero’s contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of Juvenal and many others, is a strong 
proof of it He l/anslatra Aratus Into verse 
al the age of seventeen, and wrote a poem in 
pruisc of the actions of Marius, which Sci^ 
vola said would live through innumerable 
agvs. Bui he was out in his propheev* It 
has lorg been dead; and Ine poem which he 
wrote in three books on hU ow coinulshtp, 
has iiiarcd the same fate. 


Marsinn wrtr.$ Hut, aOensards, find* 
ing the minmonucaltl) engaged in civil 
wars, which uere likely to end io 
notlnng but ubsobitt* monarchy, he 
withdrew to a plnlosopliic and contem- 
>lative life ; conversing with men of 
ettcrsfroin Gri'cce, and making larthcr 
ailvances in science. rins metlio<l of 
lile he pursued till Sylla had made him¬ 
self master, and there appeared to be 
some established governnieiit again. 

About tills time Sylla onlered (lie 
estate of one of (lie citir.eius to be sold 
bv auction, in coiisequenee of lii.s beitig 
killed os a person jiroscribed; wlien ii 
was struck ofl* to Cirrysogonus, S>Ila‘s 
freedinari, at the stnall sum of two 
tlxmsand drachtncc. Roscius, tlie son 
and heir of the deceased, exi>res.sed 
his indignation, and declared that the 
estate was worth two hundred and lifly 
talents. Sylla, enraged at having hia 
conduct thus publicly called in ques¬ 
tion, brought an action against Roscius 
for the murder of his father, and ap¬ 
pointed Chrysogonus to be (he mana¬ 
ger. Such was the dread oi S)Ua*s 
cruelty that no man offered to aptieur 
in defence of Roscius, and notiiuig 
teemed left for him but to fall u suen 
Goe. In (liLs distress he applied to Ci¬ 
cero, and the friends ol the young 
orator desired him to undertaKe the 
cause; thinking he could not have a 
more glorious opportunity to enter Uie 
lists 01 fame. Accordingly he under¬ 
took his defence, succeeded, uinl gained 
great a])plause ;|| but fearing Sylla's 
resentment, he travelled into Greece, 
and gave out that the recovers of his 
health wa> (he motive. Indecif tic wag 
of a ic9ii and slender habit, and hU 
stomach was so weak that he waa oblr 
ged to be very sparing in his diet, and 
not to eat till a late hour in the day. 
His voice, howevci', had a variety of 
infleutions, but was at the same time 
harsh and unformed; ond, as in the 
vehemence and enthusiasm of speaks 
log, he always rose into a loud key 
tiiere was reason to apprehend tliat il 
might injure Ills health. 

VVhen he came to Atliens, he heard 
Autiocliui tlie Aacaloiiite, and was 
ciiarmed with Uicsmootlmess luid grace 
of liis elocution, though he did not ap* 

§ In the eighteenth year of ha ag^ 

In hU twenty-sevenU) year. 


^ * 
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prrtvi* Ills new doctrines in philosophy ; 
ihr Antiorhns had left the ncie academy, 
as it is called, atul the sect of Carnea 
des, eitlier tVnin clear convirfion and 
from the stremrth of the evidence of 
sense, or else from a spirit of opposi- 
tif»n to the schools of (Miiomachns and 
Philo, and liad adopted most of the 
doctrines of the Stoics; but Cicero 
loved the netc academy, and entered 
nnire and more Into its opinions; hav¬ 
ing already taken his resolnfion, if he 
failed in hi's design of rising in the state, 
to retire from the forum ami all politi¬ 
cal intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
tlays in peace iii the bosom of philoso- 
pliv. 

ibit »n»t long after, lie received the 
news of Sylla’s death. lUs body by 
ihis time was strengthened by exercise, 
and brought to a good habit. His 
\'oice was l\»rined: and at the same 
time that it was full and sonorous, had 
gained a suflicient sweetness, and was 
brought to a key which his constitution 
could bear. jlesules his friends at 
Home solicited him l>y letters to return, 
and \ntiochus exhorted him much to 
apply himself to public afTairs; for 
A\ hi< li reason he exercised Itis rhetorical 
unvers afn-sli. as the best engines for 
>iisinoss, and called forth his political 
talents. In short, he sulTered not a 
day to pass without either declaiming 
or attending the most celebrated ora¬ 
tors. In the prosecution of this design 
he sailed to Asia and the island of 
Khodcs. Amongst the rhetoricians of 
Asia, he availed himself of the insfruc- 
tions of Xenocles of Adramyttiirm, 
Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus 
of Caria. At Rhodes he studied un¬ 
der the rhetorician Appollouius the son 
of iMolo,^ and the philosopher Pusido 
iiius. It is said, that AppoUonius, not 
understanding the Roman larmuage, 
desired Cicero to declaim in (Sreek 
and lie readily complied, because he 
thouglit hy that means liis faults might 
the better be corrected. When he bad 
ended his declamation, the rest vrere 
astonished at his performance, and 
strove which should praise him most; 
but Apollonius showed no signs o* 
pleasure while lie was speaking; and 
when he had done, he sat a long time 

• Not Apollonius (Ae son of MolOf but 
AjfolloHtus Molo. The same inisuke U mad« 
by our author in the life of Cvsar, 


thouglitful and silent; at last, observ¬ 
ing the uneasiness it gave his pupil, he- 
said, “ As for you, Cicero, 1 praise and’ 
admire you. but 1 am enneemed for 
the fate of Greece. She had nothing 
left her but the glory of eloquence and 
enidilinn, and you are carrying that 
too to Rome.” 

Cicero now prepared to apply him¬ 
self to public affairs with great hopes 
of success; but his spirit received a 
check from the oracle of Delplii: for 
u})on his inquiring hy what means he 
miglit rise to the greatest glory, the- 
priestess hade him “ follow nature, and 
not take the opinion of the multitude 
for the guide ol' his life.” Hence it was, 
that after liis coining to Rome, he acted 
at first with great caution. He was 
timorous and backward in applying for 
public olfices. and had the inorlilication 
to find himself neglected and called <* 
Greek, a scholastic t terms which the ar¬ 
tisans, and others the meanest of the Ro¬ 
mans, are very liberal in applying. But 
as lie was naturally ambitious of honour, 
and spurred on besides by his father 
and his friends, he betook himself to 
the bar. Nor was it by slow and in¬ 
sensible degrees that he gained the 
palm of eloquence; his fame shot forth 
at once, and he was distinguished above 
all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said 
that his turn for action was naturally as 
ilefective as that of Demosthenes, and 
therefore he took all the advantage he 
could from the instruction of Roscius, 
who excelled in comedy, and of ./Esop 
whose talents lay in tragedy. This 
yEsop, we are told, when he was one 
day acting Atreus, in the part where 
he considers in what manner he should 
unish Thyestes, being worked up by 
is passion to a degree of iasanity, 
with his sceptre struck a servant who 
happened suddenly to pass by, and laid 
him dead at his feet. In consequence 
of these helps, Cicero found his powers 
of persuasion not a little assisted by 
action and just pronunciation. But as 
for those orators who gave into a bawl¬ 
ing manner, he laughed at them, and 
said, ** Their weakness made them gel 
up into clamour, as lame men get on 
home-back.” His excellence at hitting 
off a jest or repartee animated his plead¬ 
ings, and therefore seemed not foreign- 
to the business of the^orumi but by 
bringing it much Into life, he offended 
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rvuinber? of pcoplo, and got flic charac¬ 
ter of a malcvoh-nt man. 

He was appoiiiied <pia'sfnr at a time 
wlie/i tin-re was a great scarcity of 
corn; ami liasing Sicilv for liis pro¬ 
vince, iie ga%e llic people a great deal 
c'f froulile at lirst, by cninpelliiig (lieni 
to semi tlieir corn to Rome ; but after- 
ward-i. wlien they came to evperiencc 
Ills diligence, his justii?e, and modera¬ 
tion, they honoured him more than any 
tjnjcstor that Rome hail ever sent them. 
.\bout tliat lime, a ninnber of young 
l{oin:ins of noble families, who hay un¬ 
der the cliarge of having violated the 
rules of discipline, and not belinvcil 
vyilli sntTirient coiir.igc in time of ser- 
•vdee, were sent back to the pra-lor of 
Sicily. Cicero undertook tlieir defence, 
and acfpiilted himself of it «itli great 
ability and siicciSS. As he rcluriieil to 
lifiiiie, niiirli clateii witli these advan¬ 
tages. lie tells us* he met willi a pleasant 
ad', r-nture. As he wa.s on (lie road 
throiigdi Campania, meeting with a per- 
Non ol some eminence with whom he 
was acipiaii - -d, he asked him, “ W’liat 
they said -ui 1 thought of his actions in 
Rome?” imagining that liis name ami 
tin: glory of liis acliievemeiit.s lia<l tilleil 
the whole citv. His acquaintance an- 
fiwered. “ W^'liv, where lia'.e you been, 
then, Iheero, all this time?” 

'riiisanswcrdispiritcil him extremely, 
for ho found that the accoiml.s of hi.s 
conduct hail lieeii lost in Rome, as in 
an immense sen, and had made no re¬ 
markable adilitioii to his reputation. 
Ry mature n-lh-ctinn iipoi ilii.s incident, 
he was brought to retremli his ambi¬ 
tion, bocaii.-vc he saw lliat contention 
•for glory was an endicHs thing, and iiad 
neither measure nor bounds to termi¬ 
nate it. Nevertheless, his immoderate 
jove of praise, and liis passion for glory, 
always remained with him, and oKen 
interniptcd liis beat and wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate him- 
self more earnestly to public business, 
be tlioiiglit that, while mechaiiics knew 
the name, the place, the iwe of every 
tool and instrument they take in tlieir 
haniLs, though Uiosc things arc iiiaiii- 
mate, it would be absurd fern sLates- 
man, %vliuse functions cannot be per- 
iiirrned but by means of men. to be 
negligent in acquainting himself with 

* In L's oration to Plonciui. 


ni/ 

(he citiTicns. He therefore made it Ins 
business to commit to incrnfiry not only 
tlieir naun--, but the place ot' abode of 
those ot greai-T note, nli.it trends they 
ninde u?e ot, and what iiei::libours were 
in (heir circle; so dial wll.^te^e^ mail 
in l(al\ Cicero Irat'elled. he I'ould easily 
point out the estates and houses ot ius 
friends. 

'I hough liis own estate was siilliriciit 
for Ins necessities, yet n.s it was small, 
it seemed strange that li*- would take 
neither tec nor present for his services 
Ht (he bar: this was most remarkable 
in tlie «a>e of N’erros. Vetres ha<l 
been prutur in Sicily, and cuinmittcij 
numberless acts of injustice aiul op¬ 
pression. The Sicilians prosecuted liim 
rind Cicero gaiiie<l the cause for (hem, 
not .so imieh by pleading, .is by for¬ 
bearing to jileail. 'i he inagi.strate.s, in 
flieir ptiriiality to Verr. s, put oft' (he 
trial by se\eni! adjoiirjimeiits to Uie 
last day ;t <'*iid as Cicero knew there 
%%a.s not time for the aiKorate.s to be 
beard, and the matter determined in 
the usual method, be ro.se up and said, 
** riiere w as no occa.sioii for pleadings.” 
He therefore brought up his witnesses, 
nn<l after their ilepositions were taken, 
insisted that the judges sliould give 
tlii-ir \erdict immediately. 

Yet we haw an account of soeral 
humorous sayings of Cici-ro's in this 
<;iiise. YN'ln-ii an i-ninncipaled slave, 
('mciliiis by name, who wn.s .suspected 
of being a Ji-w, would have set aside 
the Sicilians, and taken the iiroseciition 
of Verres upon himself.^ Cicero said, 
” \\ hat has a Jew to do witli swine’s 
Hesh/’ hor the Rotnaiis call a boar- 
pig verrta. .\nd when Verres reproacli- 
ed ( icero with elleminacy, he answered 
“ Why <Io you not lirst reprove your 
own chihlren?” For Verres liad a 
young son who wn.s siippo.sed to make 
an infamous u.se of hi.s advantages of 
person. Ilortciusins the orator did not 
venture directly to plead (he cause of 
Verre.H, but be wa.s prevailed on to ap¬ 
pear for him at the laying of the fine, 

T Not till the last dsy. Cicero brought 
it on A few days before Verres’s friends vrere 
come into oflico; but of the seven oiationt 
which Were composed on tlie occasion, ihc two 
fltft only were delivered. A. V, G63. 

$ Cicero knew di^i Cseciliiis was secretly a 
a friend to Verres, and wanted by this weaiu 
to bring him otL 
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and had received an ivorj' tphinx from 
him bv way of consideration. In this 
case Cicero threw nut several enig¬ 
matical hints against Hortensius; and 
when he said, “ He knew not how to 
solve riddles, Cicero retorted. “That 
is somewhat strange, when you have a 
aphinx in your liouse. 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero 
set his line at seven hundreii and fifty 
thoiKsand dracliuia:; upon which, it was 
said by censorious pei>ple, that he had 
been bribed to let him olV so low.* 
4'he Sicilians, however, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his assistance, brought 
him when he was aedile, a number of 
things for his games, and other very 
valuable presents ; but he wa.s so far 
from considering his private advantage 
(hat he made no oilier use of their ge¬ 
nerosity than to lower the price of pro¬ 
visions. 

lie had a handsome country seat at 
Arpinuin. a farm near Naples, and 
another at Pompeii, but neither of them 
were verj’ considerable. Mis wife, 
Terenlia brought him a fortune of a 
h\ui<ln*d and twenty thousand denarii, 
and lie ft 11 heir to something that 
amounted to ninctv thousand more. 
U) )oii this he lived in a genteel, am) at 
the .same time a frugal manner, with 
men of lellers, both Greeks and Ko- 
mnns around him. He nirely took his 
meal before sunset, not that business 
or sludy prevented liis sitting down 
to table sooner, but the weakness of 
his stomacli. lie thought, required that 
regimen. Indeed he was so exact in 
all respect.s in the care of liis health 
that he ha<l Ids stated Imnrs for rubbing 
and for the exercise of walking. By 
tliis management of Ids constitution he 
gained a sullicicnt stock of health and 
strength for the great labours and fa¬ 
tigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which 
belonged to his family to Ids brother, 
and took up his residence on the Pala¬ 
tine hill, that those who came to pay 
their court to him might not have too 

* This fine, indeed, was very inconsider¬ 
able. Tlie legal fine tor extortion, in such 
cases as that oi Verres, was twice the sum ex* 
toried. The Sicilians laid a chargeof322,1116/. 
against Verres; the fine must therefore have 
been 645,632^ but 750,000 drachma) was no 
more than 24,218/. Plutarch must, thereforct 
most probably have been mistokiti. 


far to go; for he had a levee every day_, 
not less than Crassus had for his greav 
wealth, or Pompey for his power and 
interest in the army ; though they were 
the most followed and the greatest men 
in Rome. Pompey himself paid all 
due respect to Cicero, and found his 
political assi.stance very useful to him, 
both in respect to power and reputa¬ 
tion. 

V\ hen Cicero stood for the pnetorsldp, 
he had many competitors who were 
persons of distinction, and yet he was 
returned lirst. As a president in the 
courts of justice, he acted with great 
integrity and honour. Licinius iNIaccr, 
who liad great interest of his own, and 
was supported, besides, with that of 
Crassus, was accused before him of 
some default with respect to money. 
He had so much cnniidence in his own 
influence and the activity of his friends,, 
that when the jinlges were going to de¬ 
cide the cause, it is said he went home, 
cut his hair, and put on a white habit, 
a.s if he had gained the victory, and 
was about to return so equipped to the 
forum \ but Crassus met him in his 
court yard, and told him that all (he 
judges had given verdict against him; 
which airccted him in sucli a manner 
that he turned in again, took to nis bed 
and died.f Cicero gained honour by 
this nfTair, for it appeared ihnt he kept 
strict watch against corruption in the 
court. 

There wa.s anntlicr person named 
Vntiniua, an insolent orator, who paid 
very little reject to the judges in his 
vleadings. It happened that he had 
lis neck full of scrofulous swellings. 
Thi.c man applied to Cicero about some 
business or other; and as (hat magis¬ 
trate did not immediately comply witik 

The story is related differently by Vale¬ 
rius Maximus. He says that Macer was in 
court waiting the issue, and, perceiving that 
Cicero was proceeding to give sentence against 
him, he sent to inform him that he was dead, 
and at die same time suffocated himself witli 
a handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not 
pronounce sentence against him, by which 
means his estate was saved to his son Liciniua 
Calvus. Notwithstanding this, Cicero him¬ 
self, in one of his epistles to Atticua, say* 
that he actually condemned blm; and in 
another of his epistles he speaks of the po¬ 
pular esteem this affair procured him ('lo 
ad A;t. 1.1. c. 3,4> 
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faifl request* but sat some time deli¬ 
berating, he said* I could easily swal¬ 
low such a thing if I prsetor;’^ 

upon which, Cicero turned towards 
biro, and made answer, But 1 have 
not so large a neck.,’’ 

When tliere were only t^o or three 
days of his office unexpired, an informa¬ 
tion was laid against Alaniliiis foretnhez- 
zling the public money, lliis Mani- 
liiis w;ui a favourite of the people, and 
they thought he was only prosecuted 
on Pornpey’s account, being his parti¬ 
cular friend. He desired to have a day 
iixefl for his trial; am!, as Cicero ap¬ 
pointed the next day, the people %vere 
much ofl‘en<led, because it had been 
customary' for the pnelors to allow tlie 
acniscd ten <lays at (he least. The 
trihniies therefore cited Cicero to ap¬ 
pear before the commons, and give an 
account of (his proceeding. He desireil 
to be hearrl in his onn defence, xxhich 
was to (his etfect:—** As 1 have always 
behaved to persons impeached witli all 
the moderation and huinanity that the 
laws will aibnv, I thought it wrong to 
lose (he opportunity of treating Mani- 
lius with the same candour. X was 
master only of one day more in iiiy' 
office of pra'tor, and consequently must 
appoint (hat; for to leave the decision 
of the cause to another magistrate, was 
not (he method for those who were in¬ 
clined to serve Manilius.” Tins made 
a wonderful change in (he minds of the 
people; they were lavi.sli in (heir praises, 
and desired him to undertake the de¬ 
fence himself. This he readily coni- 
plied with; his regard for Poinpey, 
who was absent, not being his least 
inducement. In consequence licreol', 
he presented himself before (he com- 
mens again, and giving an account oi 
the whole affair, took opportunity to 
make severe reflections on those who 
favoured oligarchy^ and envied the 
glorv of Pompev. 

Yet for Uie salce of their country, the 

C atriciansjoined the plebeians in raiaing 
ini to the consulship, 'llic occasiou 
was this. Tlie change which Sylla in¬ 
troduced into the constitution at first 
seemed harsh and uneasy, but by time 
and custom it came to an eslablisliment 
which many thought not a bad one. 
At present there were some who wanted 
lo bring in another change, merely to 
gratifv their own avarice, and without 


the least view to the )>ublic good. Pom- 
ney was engaged witti the kings of 
Pontus and Armenia, and there was 
no lorce in Rome sullicient to suppress 
the authors of tliis intended innovation 
I'hey had a cliief of a bold aiul enter¬ 
prising spirit, and (he ni<ist retnarkabla 
versatility of inanners; liis name Lu¬ 
cius (.'atiliiie. Re:^ide a variety of other 
crimes, he was accused of debauching 
his own daughter, and killing his own 
brother. 'I'o screen himsedf from pro¬ 
secution for the latter, he persuaded 
Sylla lo put his brotiier among the pro¬ 
scribed, as if lie had been still alive, 
dhese profligates, w ith such a leader, 
among otlier engagements of secrecy 
and lulelity, sacrilicc<l a man, and eat 
of his flesh. Catiline had rorruplod 
great part of the ILiiiiau youth by in¬ 
dulging (heir drsire*s in every' form of 
pleasure, prov iding tliem wine and wo 
men, and setting no bounds to his ex¬ 
penses for these pur|)oses. All 'ruscany 
was prepared fora revolt, and most of 
Cisalpine Gaul, d'he vast inequality 
of the citizens in point of property pre¬ 
pared Rome too for a <'liatigc. Men 
ol spirit amongst the nobility had im¬ 
poverished themselves by tlieir great 
expenses on public exhibitions and cn- 
tc-rtaininents, on bribing foroflices and 
erecting magnificent l^iidduigs; by 
which means the riches ofthe city were 
fullen into the hands of mean people; 
in (his tottering state of tlie c<uiimoii- 
wealth there needed no great birce to 
<iverset it, and it was in (he pinverof 
any hold udveiilurt'r to accomplish iU 
rum. 

('atiliiic, however, before he began 
hi.s openitioiis, wanted a strong fort to 
sally out Irom, and with that v ievv stood 
lor (he consulship. 11 Is prospect seemed 
very iiromlsing, because lie hoped to 
have Cains Aiitonius for his colleague; 
a mail who bad no firm principles, 
cither good or had, nor any resolution 
of his own, but would make a consider* 
able addition to the power of him that 
led luin. Many persons of virtue and 
honour, perceiving this danger, put up 
Cicero for tlie consulahip, and the neo 
pie accepted him with pleasure. Thus 
Catiline wras bafiled, and Cicero* and 
Cains Antonins appointed consuls; 
though Cicero*tf father was oidy of the 

* In Ids forty-third year* 
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(•(|iirsfrinii order, and Jiis competitors 
f'l pafrinnu families. 

t ahline’s designs were not yet dis¬ 
covered to the people. Cicero, how- 
over, at Ins entrance upon Ins oflicc, 
had .?reat affairs on his hands, the pre- 
lude.s of vhat was to follow. (Jn the 
one liand. tliose who had l)een incapa¬ 
citated >y the laws of Sylla to bear 
oMices, being netthcr inconsiderable in 
power nor in number, began now to 
solicit them, and make all possible in¬ 
terest with the people. It is true, they 
fuJeged niany just and good arguments 
agiiiiist the tyranny of Svlla, but it was 
nn nn.seasnnal)lc time to give the ad- 
mnnstmtion so much trouble On the 
other hand, tiie tribunes of (he people 

proposed law.s which had (he same ten- 
denc> to di.stress the govoriimont, for 
noy ^nnlccl to appoint decemvirs* and 
invest (hem with an unlimited power 
I his was to extend o%er all Italy, over 
oyna, and all the late compicsts oi 
Pomnoy. They were to be commis- 
Rioned to sell tne public lands in these 
connlncs; to judge or banish whom 
they pleased; to plant colonie.s; to 
take money out of (lie nuhlic treasnn-; 
to levy and keep on loot w|,at troops 

fli^ev thought necessary. Manj Homans 
ot high distinction were pleased with 
the bill, and m particular Antony, Ci- 
rcro s colleague, for he hoped to be 
one ol the ten. It was thought, too, 
that he was no stranger to Catiline’s 
designs, and that he <lid not disrelish 
them on account of his great debts. 

1 his was an alarming circumstance to 

at heart good of their country 

'I Ins danger, too, was (he first that 
Cicero guarded against; whieh he did 
by getting the province of Macedonia 
decreed to Antony, and not taking (hat 
ol Caul which was allotted to himself 
Antony was so much affected with this 
lavonr, (hat he was ready, like a hired 
player, to act a subordinate part under 
Cicero for (he benefit of his country. 
Cicero having thus managed liis col¬ 
league^ began with greater courage to 
take his measures against the seditious 
pai (V. He alleged liis objections against 
the law m the senate, and eflectually 
silenced (he proposers.* They took 
another opportunity, however, and 

• This Was the fin»t of his three orations 
Ue Lege Agrarian 


coming prepared, insisted that (he con- 
•Mils .should appear before the people 
Cicero, not m the least intimidated! 
comiiiandecl (he senate to follow him 
He addressed (he commons with such 
•success, tluatthey threw out (he bill; 
and Ins victorious eloquence had such 
an ellect upon the tribunes, (hat they 

gave up other things which (hey haa 
been meditabng. ^ 

"n®’ indeed, the man wlio most 
cfiectnallv showed the Romans what 
charms eloquence can adfl to truth, and 
that justice is invincible when properly 
supported. He showed, also, tU a 
magistrate who watches for the good of 
tlie cominnmty should in his acUons al- 
way.s prefer right to popular measures, 
and in his speeches know- how to make 
those right measures agreeable, by se- 
paiating from them whatever may of- 
lend Of the grace and power with 
wjiicli he spoke, we have a proof in a 
heatncal regulation that took place in 
hi3 consulship. Before, (hose of the 
equestrian order sat mixed with (he 
commonalty. Marcus Otho, in his 
pm'torslijp, was the first \yho separated 
llie knighls from the other citizens, and 
appointed them .scats which they still 
cnjoy.f 1 he people looked upon this 
a-s a niarkof dishonour, and hissed and 
iiiMiUed Otho wiicii he appeared at the 
theatre. I he knights, on (he other 
hand, received him with loud plaudits, 
i he people repeated their liissing, and 
the kiiiglits their applause ; tjll aflast 
they came to mutual reproaches, and 
threw the whole theatre m (he utmost 
disorder. Cicero being iiilbnned of 
the disturbance, came and called the 
people to the temple of Bellona, where, 
partly by reproof, partly by lenient ap¬ 
plications, he so corrected them, that 
tliey returned to the theatre, loudly tes¬ 
tified their approbation of Otho’s con¬ 
duct, and fjove with the knights whicli 
shmild do tein the most honour. 

Catiline’s conspiracy, wliich at first 
had been intimidated and discouraged, 
began to recover its spirits. The ac¬ 
complices assembled, and exhorted each 

other to begin their operations with 
vigour before the return of Pompey. 
who was said to be already marching 
homewards with his forces.' But Cati- 

, y«ais before, under the con- 

sulihip of Puo and Glabrio. But Otho was 
act then ptator; he waa tribune. 
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jncs cluef mr.tisQ for action wns llie 
^pfiMlence lie hail on SylJa\s veterans. 
^Knij'h tlu'se wore scaifcred all o%or 
Italy, iho greatest ami most warlike 
jiart n sidi il in tlie cities of l^truria, and 
III iilca Wore plomlcrin^ anil sliiinmr 
file wyaltli of Iialy aKaiii. Tijoy Lad 
IManlins for tlicir loailer. a man mIjo 
Ij:uI served u illi ;rreat <li>tinctioh under 
S^lla; ami now onlerir»i; into ( afilino’s 
views, tlioj <aiiie to Rrnue to assist in 
the approacliinjc t lection, for he soli¬ 
cited the Consulship atraiii, and ha<l re- 
eoJ\eil to kill Cicero in the luiiiiiU of 
tliat assembly. 

'J'lie trods seemed to prcM^jiilV the 
niacliiiiahoiis ol diese incendiaries by 
earllopiakes, thunders, and appaiition&i. 
liHTewere also iiitjiuations tVorii men, 
true enoiifdi in th* nisrlM s. but not suf. 
licK ht Jor (he cfuniction of a person of 
Caliline\s ipialify ami pouer. ('icero, 
Uiercfore, adjourned the day of elec- 
fioii ; ami liasin^^ suninioiieii Catiline 
before ihe senate, exainiued him iijion 
the inroniiations he hail received. (Ca¬ 
tiline believing (Iu*re uerc many in tlic 
senate %vho uanteil a change, and at 
(lie same rime beiiiK desiroUH (o show 
his resolution to lii.s accomplices who 
Were jireseiit, answered u*iili a cairn 
Jirinness, As there are tuu bodies, 
one ol »liii h is Icebh* and dvciiyvd, but 
lias a licad. ilie other strou;» ami rolnist, 
but is without a head, v^leit hiirrii am 1 
doiiij' if 1 ir'nc n head to the biuK that 
wants it Hy these eiii^'riiatical ex¬ 
pressions he ineaiil the senate ami the 
people; conscijnenib Cicero ua.s still 
niore alarmed. (Jn the tla\ ol election 
he put on a i oat o( mad ; the prim ipal 
persmis in Rome conducted inui JViun 
his liotise, and ^'real numbers of (he 
youth at tended lum to the CautjJttJt 
Mariius. 'j here he tlirt*u back bis 
robe, and shoned part o( the coat of 
mail^ on jmrpose to point out his dan¬ 
ger. Hie jieopJc were inrciisoih and 
immediately gathered about him; the 
consequence of which was, that (’ali- 
thrown out again, and Silanus 
QTid Miireiia chosen coiisiiU, 

Not Jong alter (his, when the vclc- 
rins were assembling for Catiline in 
Ktniria, and the day appointed forcar- 
r> ing the plot into execution approach¬ 
ed, three of flic hrst and greatest per- 
aoiingcs in Rome, Alarciis Crasstis^ 
Uarcus MarcelJus,and MetclIusScipjo* 


went nod knocked at Cicero’s door 
about iiiidiOLrht: and having culled (he 
porter, bade him awake liis ma^t^r, and 
tell him %shoatri iuKMl. 'Hm ir business 
was this: Cmssus s )>orfcr brought him 
lu a pack<*t c»t letters alter supper, 
which lie had received Imm a person 
unknown. I liey were direi (c<l to dif 
ferent persons, and there uns owe for 
Crassus liiniself, but witluail a name. 
I liis only Cras^tis read; an I wljcn he 
found that it informed ium of a great 
massacre intended by ('ai ilmc, ami 
warned him to retire out of tlic citv, he 
did not open (he rest, Imt immediately 
%\ent to wait on Cicero ; fur be was no* 
oiiiv terrilied at the iinpoiiding danger, 
but he had some susjucious to remove 
which li.ul ari>en ('’orn his acquaintance 
w itii ( atiline. (’icero luu ing coic^ultcd 
with them what was proper to bo <huie, 
asst'iiililod tht* senati* at break of day, 
an<! delivered tlu' letters an or<liiig to 
(he iliroctions, desiring at the same 
time (hat tin\v might be rend in juiblic. 
'ihey all gave (he same account oftlie 
conspiracy. 

Quintus Arriiis, a man of i^ra loriaii 
dignity, moreover, informed (be senate 
of (lie levies that had been made in 
Ktrurin, and assured them that Manlius, 
vvidi a considerable forr<*. was hover¬ 
ing about (hose )>arts.aii(I rudj vvaittug 
lor news of an insurrection m R<une. 
On these inloriualimi.s the .senate made 
a decree, by which all alhiirs were 
coinniittcMl t<i the ronsiits. and they 
Wire cinpriwrred t<i act in (lu‘ manner 
they shoiild think best for the jireser- 
vation ol the c<uninonueHltli. TIn.s is 
anciiict which the senate hcldoni issue, 
and never but in some great and iin- 
liiinent danger. 

W he h C icero was invested vvith this 
power he committed the care of things 
without the city to Quintus IMetcIliis, 
and took the tlirectioii of all within t<i 
himsedf. He made his appcamiicc 
every day attended and giianled by 
such a iiinUitiule of people, that they 
Idled great pari of the fonini. Catiline, 
unable to bear any longer deh>y, deter- 
mined to repair to Mnniitis and his 
army; and ordered Murcius and Ckf- 
thegus to take their swor<ls and go to 
C'iceroV bouse early in th«* morning, 
vvhere^ under pretence of paying (heii 
coinpliinents, they were to fall upon 
Lim and kill bun But Fulvia, u wo- 
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mail of quality, went to Cicero in the 
nitllit to inform him of his (lanirer, and 
rliarijed Ihm to be on liis guard in par¬ 
ticular against Ccthegus. As soon as 
it was light, the assassins came, and 
being denied entrance, they grew very 
insolent and clamorous, which made 
them the more suspecfeil. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and as¬ 
sembled the senate in tlie temple of 
Jujiiter Stator, uhich stands at the en¬ 
trance of the ria Sacra, in the way to 
the Palatine hill. Catiline ranie among 
tlie rest, as with a design to make his 
ilefence ; hut tliere was not a senator 
who would sit by him ; they all left the 
beiii h lie had taken ; and when he be¬ 
gan to s))cak. (hey interrupted him in 
sncl) a mamiev that he could not be 
heard. 

At length Cicero rose up, and eom 
mandeil him In d»-pnvt the city; “ for,* 
said he. “ wlide 1 employ only wonls, 
and ion weapons, there should at least 
be 'Nidls between u.-!.” Catiline, upon 
tiiis, immediately marched out with 
tltre(‘ hundred men well armed, and 
with (he fa.sces and other ensigns of 
authority, as if he had been a lawful 
inagistrale. In this form he went to 
Manlius, and having assomlilcd an army 
of twenty thousand men, lie marched 
to (he cities, in orderto persuade them 
to revolt. Hostilities having thus open¬ 
ly commenced, Antony, Cicero’s col¬ 
league, was sent against Catiline. 

ouch ns Catiline had corrupted, and 
thouglit proper to leave in Rome, were 
kept togetlier and cuoouraged by Cor¬ 
nelius Lentiilus, surnnmed Sura, a man 
of noble birth, but bad life. He had 
been expelled the senate for his de¬ 
baucheries, but was then pra'tor the 
eeeond time ; for that was a customary 
qualilicntion when ejected persons were 
to be restored to their places in (he se¬ 
nate.* to the surname of Sum, it 
Is said to liave been given him on this 
ocension:—Wlicn he was quEestor in 
the time of Sylla, be had lavished away 
vast sums of the public money. Sylla, 
incensed at his beliaviour, demanded 
an account of him in full senate. Len- 
tidus came up in a very careless and 

^respectful maimer, and said, ** I 

* \Vhcn « Roman senator wa.>i expelled, 
an appoiniinent to nrmtorial office was a suffi* 
cieol qualiEcatlon for him to resume his teaU 
Dion. L xxxvli. 


have no account to give, out I present 
you with the calf of my legwhich 
was a common expression among the 
boys, when (licy mi-ssed their stroke at 
tennis. Ifence he had the surname of 
Sura, which is the Roman word for the 
calf of (he leg. Another time, being 
prosecuted for some great olVence, he 
cornipteil the judges. When they had 
given their verdict, though he was ac 
quitted only by a majority of two, he 
said, “ He had put himself to a lu'ed- 
less expense in briliing one of those 
judges, for it would have beensullicient 
to have had a majority of one." 

Such was the disposition of this man, 
who had not only lieen solicited by 
Catiline, but was moreover infatuated 
with vain hopes, which prognosticators 
and other impostors held up to him. 
They forged verses in an oracular 
form, and brought him them as from 
the books of the Sibyls. 'I'liese lying 
propliecics signified the decree of fate, 
“ 'I’hat three of the Cornelii would be 
monarclis of Rome.” 'riiey ndiled, 
“ That two liail already ftiiliiled their 
destiny, Cmna and Sylla; that he was 
the third Cornelius whom the gmis now 
offered the inonareliy ; and that he 
ought hy all means to embrace hi.s high 
fortune, and not ruin it by delays, ns 
Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered 
into the sclicme.s of Lcntulus. He re¬ 
solved to kill (he wliole senate, and as 
many of the other citixeiis as he possi¬ 
bly could ; to burn the city, and to 
spare none but the sons of Poinpey, 
whom he intended to seize and keep as 
pledges of his peace with that general: 
for by this time it was strongly reported 
that he was on his return from his great 
expedition. The conspirators had lixed 
on a night during the feast of the 
Satumaiid, for the execution of their 
enterpri.se. They had lodged arms and 
combustible matter in tlie house of 
Cethegiis. They had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, and pitched upon 
the same number of men, each of which 
was allotted his quarter to set fire to. 
As this was to be done by them at th 
same moment, thev hoped that the 
conflagration would be general; others 
were to intercept the water, and kill all 
Uiat went to seek it. 

While these things were prcpaniig, 
there happened to be at Rome two et«» 
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bassadors from tho Aliobroffes, a na¬ 
tion tljat hail boen intu li opprossed by 
the Uoinai.s, and was very impatient 
under their yoke. Lciitnlus and his 
party thoupht the.se emba}isa<lors pro¬ 
per persons to rai.se commotions in 
Caul, and bring tliat country to their 
intere.st, and therefore ii»a<le tliem part¬ 
ners in the conspiracy. 'I'liey likewise 
charged them with letters to their ina 
gistrate.s aini to Catiline. To tlie Hauls 
they premised liberty, and they desired 
Catiline to enfranchise tlie slaves. an<l 
inarch immediately to Home. Along 
witli the embassadors they .sent one 
'I'itiis of Crotoim to carry the letters to 
(.‘ntiline. But the measures of these 
inconsiderate men, who generally con¬ 
sulted upon their alTairs over their %%ine 
and in company with women, were 
ttooii discovered by the iinlefatigable 
diligence, the sober addrc.ss, and great 
capacity of Cicero. He lia<l his einis- 
8aric.s in all parts of the city, to trace 
every step lliey took; and had. be* 
Kide.s. a secret correspondence with 
many who pretended to join in the con- 
npiracy ; by which means he got intel¬ 
ligence of their treating willi tho.se 
strangers. 

In c<>nse<|uence hereof, he laid an 
ambush for the Crotouiaii iu the night. 
%nd seizpci him and the letters; the 
ambassadors thein.solves privately Uunl- 
mg him their a.ssi.stance.* ICiirly in the 
morning he asseiiihled the senate in the 
temple of Concord, where lie rcu'l the 
letters, and took the ilennsitifuis of the 
witiie.sses. Junius .Silainis jjepo.-.cil, 
that several persons had lu-anl ♦'••fUe- 
gns say, (liat tliree consiils sind lour 
nrtclor.s would very soon he killed. 
*i'he evidence of Bisfi, a man «»r eonsn- 
tar dignity, contained circumsiunces of 
the like nature. And Cams Siilpitius, 
one of the nrailors, who vva.s sent to 
Ccthegiis's lioiisc. ibund there a great 
quantity of javelins, swords, poniards, 
and other arms, all new fnrbislicd. At 
ast, the senate giving the Crotoninn a 

( iromise of indenmity, Ijenttdus savv 
limself entirely defected, and laid down 
his olKc.e (for he was then pnetnr): he 
put ofl' his purple robe in the liniise, 

• TJiesc cmb**»adoT» had been solicited by 
Umbienufc to join his parly- Upon mature 
dclibcraiion they thought it Mfcsi to abide by 
the state, and dUcovered the plot to Fablus 
tianga, the patron of thcii nation. 


and took another more suitable to his 
present tlistress. l'|*«»u wliich. both he 
and his ac< onqiliccs were delivered to 
the preetors. to be ki-jil in custody, iml 
not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the 
people were wailing vvilln>nt in gi* nt 
numbers for the ♦vent i>t the ihiy. 
Cicero went out ami gave thi'in an ac¬ 
count of it. After which, they con¬ 
ducted him to the hou-c nt a liii ini 
who lived in his neigliliourhoo l ; his 
own being tuken up with lh»- women, 
who were then eiujilovetl in tlie iuvs'e- 
rioiis rites of the goddess, whom the 
Homans call ifona, nr llie H'lod, and 
the (ireek.s GyHfrtn. An ;nmn:d .sa¬ 
crifice is offered her in the consul s 
house, bv his wife and inolher. and 
the vestal virgins give their attendiinee. 
\\ lien Cicero was ri’lired to the aparl- 
nients a^s 1 glK•d him. witli ♦uily a lew 
friends, he began to consider wliat jin- 
nishment he .should inflict upon the 
criminals. He was e.\freim-l> loallt to 
proceed to a capita! one. which tlie na¬ 
ture of their offence .seemeil to de¬ 
mand, as well by reason of the inihl- 
iie.ss of his disposition, as for fe.ar of 
incurring the rensure of making an ex- 
trivagant nnd .severe use of his power 
against men who wen* of the first fanii- 
lies, and had powerful connexions in 
Itome. On Uie other side, if he gave 
them a more gentle chasfisetneiit, he 
tlioiight he should .still have something 
to fear ‘Vom tliciii. He knew that they 
would tiever n-sl witli any llnng less! 
than iliath. but would nillier break out 
intii tlie niosl desperate vilhmies, when 
llieir Idriner wickedness was sharpened 
vvilii anger and resentment. Besides, 
he iniglit himself be branded with the 
mark of liinidify and weakness, and 
tlie rather becau.se he was generally 
snppo,se«l not to have much courage. 

llefore (’icero could come fo si reso¬ 
lution, the women vvho were sacnlieing 
observed an extraordinary pre.sagc. 
When the fire on the olUir seemed to 
he extiiignislied, a strong f***” bright 
flame suddenly broke out of the em¬ 
bers. The other women were terrified 
at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins 
ordcretl Terenlia, Cicero's wile, lo go 
to him immediately, and coinmaiid him 
from them, “ Boldly to follow his best 
judgment in the service of his country 
because the goddess, by the bnghtnes 
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of till's flamo. prnmi.sf'd him not only 
x-ilrty blit glory in his eiiteqirise.*’ 
)Vroiilia was by no means of a meek 
aii-f timorous disposition, but had her 
nmliilion, and (as Cicero himself says) 
tooV a greater share witli him in poli- 
1i«-s than she permitted liiin to liave in 
ilomesiic business. She now informed 
him of the prodigy, and exasperated 
liitn against the criminals. His brother 
Quintus, and Pul>lins Nigidius, one of 
his pliilosnphicnl friends, wliom he had 
made great use of in the administration, 
strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next <lay the senate met to deliberate 
on the pimisiiment of llic conspirators; 
nrid Silaniis, being first asked liis opi¬ 
nion. gase it for .sending them to pri¬ 
son, and pnnislhng them in the severest 
manner tliat nas possible, 'fhe rest in 
their order agreed witli him, till it came 
Cains Ca'sar, who was atterwanls 
dictator. (\'csar. then a young man, 
and just in the tlawn of jiower, bolli in 
Ills measures and his hopes, was taking 
lliat roail which he continued in, till he 
turned (lie lloiiiaii commonwealth into 
a inonarehy. 'I'liis wjus not observed 
by others, but Cicero iiad strong .snspi- 
i'ions ot him. He took earc, however, 
not to give him a snilicient handle 
against liim. Some say tlie consul had 
almnst^got the necessary proofs, and 
that Ciesar hatl a narrow escape 
Others inssert, that Cicero pnr|iosely 
neglccte<l tlie infonnatiims that might 
liave been bad against him, for fear of 
his friends and his great interest; for, 
had Ctpsar been brought imder the 
same predicament with the conspira> 
tors, it would rather have contributed 
to save than to destroy them. 

Wlien it came to his turn to give 
judgment, he rose and declared, “Not 
tor punishing them capitally, but for 
cotili-scating their e.slates, and hniging 
them ill any of the towns of Italy that 
Cicero should pitch upon, where they 
might he kept in chains (ill Catiline was 
coiujiiered.” ♦ To this opinion, which 
was on the merciful side, and supported 
with great eloquence by liini who gave 
it, Cicero himself added no small 
weight; for in liis speech he gave the 
arguments at large for both opinions, 

• Plutarch seems here to intimate, that 
after the defeat of Catiline, they might be 
put upon their trial; but it appears from 
SalluHt that Caesar hod no such iatentioo. 


first for the former, and after^vards for 
that of Ca'sa,. And all Cicero’sfriends, 
thinking it would be le.ss invidious for 
him to avoid putting the criminals to 
death, were tor the latter sentence 
insomuch, tliat even Silamis changed 
.sides, and excused himself by saying 
that he did not mean capital punish¬ 
ment, tor that imprisonment was the 

stwjrest wliich si Koman senator could 
sxiuer. 

The matter thus went on till it came 
to He declared for 

capital punishment; and Cato supported 
him, expressing in strong terms his 
snspicions of (Wsar; which so roused 
f lic snirit and indignation of the senate, 
that they made a decree for sending the 
conspirators to execution. Ca*sar then 
opposed the conliscafing their goods; 
for he said, it was unreasonabJe, when 
tliey rejected the mild part of his sen¬ 
tence, to adopt the severe. As the 
msyonty still insisted upon it. he ap- 
pealed to the Iribmies. 'I he tribunes, 
indeed, did not put in llicir prohibit 
tion, but Cicero ihmself gave np the 
point, and agreed that the goods should 
not be (brlVifcd. 

.Aticr (lii.s, Cicero went at the iiead 
of the senate to the criminals, who 
were not all lodged in one house, but 
11 ) llio.se ol the several pra*(ors. Rrst 
he took Lentnliis from (lie Palatine 
lull, and led him down tlic I'ia 6'acr<i, 
mill through (he midille of the Jorum 
riic principal persons in Home attended 
(he consul on all sides, like a guard ; 
the people utood silent at the liorror o( 
the scene; and the youth looked on. 
with fear and astoni-siunent, as if they 
were initiated that day in some awful 
ceremonies of aristocratic power. When 
he had passed the J'orv.o}, and wm 
come (o the prison, he delivered Leu- 
t^uliis to the executioner. Aftenvards 
he brouglit Cetheguv, and all (he re^ 
in their order, and they' were put tft 
death. In his return he saw others 
who were in tlie conspiracy stan^ne 
thick in the^rung As these knew not 
the fate of their ringleaders,, (hey were 
waiting for night, in order to go to 
their resell^ for they supposed them 
yet alive. Cicero, therefore, caUed out 
to them aloud, They did /iVf. The 
Ivoroans, who choose to avoid all in¬ 
auspicious words, in this manner ex 
press death. 
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Uy Ibis time it late, aiu! as lie 

lAHsed tlirou^h iUf J'oruintogotohUowii 
louse, tlie people now did not conduct 
him in a silent and onlerlv manner* hut 
crowded to bail him uitii iouil acclaina^ 
tionsandplandits,caUinu liim//o 
and itcond foundt r oj'Kotnc, I’Ik* streets 
were illuminated'^ with a multitude oi 
lamps, and torches i>laced iiy the 
ihiors. Tlie women Indd out lights 
Iroin the tops ol the lionses, tliat they 
inieht behold, and pay a proper coin- 
plirnent to the man who was followed 
with solemnity by a train of the great¬ 
est men in Home, most of whom had 
distin;;uished tlieinseivcs by succcsshd 
wars, ted np triiunplrs, and enlarged 
the eiiij)ire both by sea ami land. All 
these, HI their discourse with each other 
as they %vcnt alon^;, acknowleil^t'd that 
Uotne was indcbteil to many generals 
and great men of that age forpecmiiary 
ac<pii8ilions, for rich spoils, tor power, 
but for preservation and safety to 
Cicero alone, who had rescued her 
from so great and dreadful a danger* 
Not that his quashing tiie enterprise, 
and punishing the delinquents, ap¬ 
peared no extraordinary a tiling; but 
the w onder w as, tliat he could suppress 
the greatest conspiracy that ever ex¬ 
isted, with 60 little inconvenience to 
the state, without the least sedition or 
tuniult. For many who had joined 
i'atiline, left him on receiving intelli¬ 
gence of the fate of Ix^nlnhis and Ce- 
tJiegus; and that traitor giving Aiitonv 
battle with the troops that remaiiieir, 
was destroyed, with nis tvhole army. 

Yet some were displeased with this 
conduct ami success of Cicero, and in¬ 
clined to do him all possible injur}'. 
At the head of this faction were some 
of the magistrates for the ensuing year: 
(?a5sar, who was to be prador. and 
iMetellus and Bestia tribunes.]}* ^Hiese 
last entering upon their odice a few 
days before that of Cicero expired, 
would not sutler him to acldress the 
people. They placed Uielr own benches 
on the rostra^ and only gave him per- 

• Iliuminatioos arc of high antiquUj. 
They came originally fttim the nocturnal ce* 
k'bration of religious mysteries; and on that 
accoiint auTicd the idea of venctaiion and 
respect with them. 

Itcstia went out of office on the eighth of 
December- Metcllus and Sexlius were Ub 
Lunea- 


niisM('n to i;»ki ihr ('ath upon h'smg 
down lii> olh^od afUT \\hirh he wa'^ tj> 
ilrscciid iiniio tliali In . Accordmglv» 
wlifii Cl* t ro wmt up, it nn^^ cxju i tod 
that lu* N\oul<l take the nisti»iiiar\ o ^ih ; 
hut sileiicr |j* iiig III i'It\ ln^u^o^ ol the 
usual fonu> he ad^»j*trd our that Nsas 
lU'W and singular. 1 lo* purport t»l it 
was, that ** lie lia<i .sa\C‘l 1 m> ioniiir>» 
and preserved the empire and all llu* 
pe«>ple joiiie<{ in it. 

1 his c\;L>pcruled Ca:sar ami the tri¬ 
bunes still more, and tlioy emh aNourt d 
to create him new* troubles. Among 
otlier things they |)ropo>e<l a lU cum* lur 
calling Poinpey lioiue with liis arioN . 
to suppress the* <lespotie' power of 
('icern. It was happy lor him* and 
the whole <*omiii'»oN>eaMi, that ( ato 
WHS (hen one of the lrjbum*s ; f<»r ho 
opposed them with an ;uitliont} equal 
to tiieirs, ami a reputation that NNas 
imich greater, and consequently bri>ke 
their measures with ease, lie made a 
set speech upon Cicero’s consulship, 
and representeil it in so glorious a 
light, that the highest honours were 
decreed him, and he xvas called fAe 
father of hit country ; a mark of dis 
tinction which none ever gained before. 
Cato bestowed that title on him before 
the iieople, and thev confirmed it.^ 

His authority in Uoiue at that lime 
was undoubteilly great; but lie ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious and bnnleii- 
soine to many, not by any ill attimi, 
but by continually praising and magni¬ 
fy iiig himself. He no\er entered llie 
senate, tlie assembly ot tlie pco^de, or 
the eonrls of jmlicature, but Catiline 
and Ix'iitiiliis were the l)urden ol his 
song. Not natislied with thi.s, his writ¬ 
ings were so interlarded with encomiums 
on himself, that though his style was 
elegant and delightful, his discourses 
were disgusting and nauseous to the 
readers j for the blemish stuck to him 
like an incurable disease* 

But Uiougli he had such an jnsatiahie 
avidity of nonour, he was never un¬ 
willing that others should have their 

± The consuls took two osihs ; one, on 
entering into their office, that they would act 
uccording to the laws \ and the other, on 
quilling it, that they had not actctl conirarv 

to the laws. . 

§ Q. Caius was the first who gave him U»e 
(itfe. Cato, as tribune, conAniiel it before 
the people. 
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uli-irc; Tor he was entirely free from 
env;i : and il apiiears from hid works 
that he uas most liberal in liis ptaises, 
not only of the ancients, but of those 
of liis own time. Many of his rentarka* 
ble sayings, too, of tins nature, are 
preserved. Thus of Aristotle he said, 
“ That he was a river of nouing gold;” 
and of Plato's dialogues, “ 'I'lint if 
Jupiter were to speak, he would speak 
as he did.” Theo])hrastus he used to 
call his “ particular favouriteand 
being asked which of Demosthenes’s 
orations he thought the best, lit- an¬ 
swered, “ 'riic longest.” Some who 
alTect to be zealotis adnurers ot that 
orator, complain, indeed, of Cicero’s 
saying in one of his epistles, “That 
Demostlienes sometimes nodded in his 
orations;” but they forget the many 
great encomiums he bestowed on him 
in other parts of his works; and do 
not consider that he gave the title of 
PUilipjiicsio his onitioiis against Mark 
Antony, which were the most elaborate 
he ever « rote. There was not one of 
hi.s cotemporaries celebrated eitlicr for 
his ehxpience or philosophy', whose 
faint' he did not jironiote, either by 
speaking or writing of him in an ad* 
vantageons manner. He pursuaded 
(]a>snr, when dietator, to grant Cratip- 
ms the Peripatetic, the freedom of 
<ome. He likewise prevailed upon 
*lie council of Areopagus to make out 
.<n order, for desiring him to remain at 
Atliens, to instruct tho voullt, and not 
deprive their city of such an ornament. 
There are, moreover, letters of Cice¬ 
ro’s to Herodes, and others to his son, 
in which he directs them to study phi¬ 
losophy under Cratippus ; but he ac¬ 
cuses 6orgias the rhetorician of accus¬ 
toming iiis son to a life of pleasure and 
intemperance, and therefore forbids Uie 
young man his society. Amongst his 
Qrcck letters, this, and another to Pe- 
lops the Byzantine, are all that discover 
anything of resentment His reprU 
niund to Gorgias certainly was right 
and proper, if he was tlie dissolute man 
he passed for; but he betrays an exces¬ 
sive meanness in his expostulations 
with Pelops, for neglecting to procure 
liim certain honours from the city of 
Byzantium. 

These were (he eJTects of his vanity. 
Superior keenness of expression, too, 
winch he had at command, led iiim into 


many violations of decorum. He 
pleaded for Munatius in a certain cause, 
and liis client was ac()uitted in conse¬ 
quence of his defence. Afterwards 
iSlnnatius prosecuted Sabiniis, one ol 
Cicero’s friends; iu>on which he was 
so much transported with anger as to 
say, “Thinkest thou it was tho merit 
of thy cau.se that saved thee, and not 
rathei the cloud which 1 threw ovei 
thy crimes, and which kept them from 
the sight of tlie court.” He had suc¬ 
ceeded in an encomium on Marcus 
Crassns from the rostrum, and a few 
days after publicly rcproaclied him. 
“What!” said Crassus, “did you not 
lately praise me in the place where you 
now stand?” '‘'JTrue;” answered Ci¬ 
cero, ‘‘but 1 did it by way of experi¬ 
ment, to see what I could make of a 
bad subject.” Crassus had once affirm¬ 
ed. that none of his family ever lived 
above three score years; but afterwards 
wanted to contradict it, and said, 
“ What could I be thinking of when 
1 ^serted such a thing ?” “ You knew,” 
said Cicero, “ that such an assertion 
would be verv agreeable to the people 
fd Rome.” Crassus happened one day 
to profess himself much pleased with 
(hat maxim of the stoics, “The good 
man is always rich.”* “ 1 imagine,” 
said Cicero, “ There is anotlier more 
agreeable to you, All things belong to 
the prudent for Crassus was notori¬ 
ously covetous. Crassus had two sons, 
one of which resembled a man called 
-Accius so much that his mother was 
suspected of an intrigue with him. 'I'his 
young man spoke in the senate with 
great applause; and Cicero being asked 
what he thought of him, answered in 
Greek, curios Crassou.^ When Cras¬ 
sus was ^oing to set out for Syria, he 
thought it better to leave Cicero his 
frieud tlian his enemy, and therefore 
addressed him one day in an oblig¬ 
ing manner, and told him he would 
come and sup with him. Cicero ac 

* iravra cwai re ootpri. The Greek oofot 
signifies cunning, shrewd, prudent, «s well as 
wise ; and in any of the former acceptations 
tile stoic maxim was applicable to Crassus. 
Thus /rufii, in Ladn, u used indifiereotly 
either for saving prudence, or for sober wit- 
donu 

An ill-mannered pun, which signifies 
either that the young man was worthy oi 
Crassus, or that hr was the son of Accius. 
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ccpted the on'er with equal politeness. 
A ten flays alter, \'atinuis likewise ap* 
plied to liiin by his frieiuls and desired 
a reconciliation. “ W'lial! ’ said Ci- 
cer<i, does ^'atiniu3 too want to sup 
witli me ?*' Such were his jests upon 
(!r<k^sMs. ^*^atlnius ha<l scrofulfuis 
tumours in his neck; ntui one day 
wln n l)e >vn.s pleadinf^, Cicero called 
him (nrnid unitor/’ An account 
was f>noe brought Cicero tlial Vatioius 
was dead, uhirh being afterwards con- 
tradiclfd, he said, May vengeance 
seize the tongue that told the lie!” 
W hen C-esar pronosed a decree for 
distributing the lands in Campania 
Htnung tlie soldiers, many of the sena¬ 
tors were displea.sed at it; and Lucius 
Gtdlius, in particular, wim wa.H one of 
the oldest of them, said, 'I hul shall 
never be while I live.” “ Let ii.s wait 
uwliilc, then,” said Ciceni; for Ge!- 
liits refjuires no very long credit/' 
'Jliere was one Octavius who had it 
objected to him, that he was an African* 
One ility when Cicero was pleading, 
thin man said he could not hear luin. 
** 'Fhat is somewhat strange,” said Ci¬ 
cero, ** fur you arc not without a hole 
in vour ear*’^ When Mctellus Nepos 
told him, ** Tliat he had mined more 
as nil evidence tlian he liad saved ajv an 
advocate1 grant it/' said Cicero, 
for I have more truth than eloquence*” 
A young man, who lay under the iin- 
pnUition of having given his father a 
poisoned cake, talking in an insolent 
manner^ and threatening Uiat Cicero 
should tecl the weight of his reproaches, 
Cicero answered, “ 1 had much rather 
liave them than your cake*” Publius 
Scstiiis had taken Cicero, among others, 
for his advocate, in a cause of some 
importance; and yet be would suffer 
no iuaii to speak but himself* Wien 
it appeared that be would be acquitted, 
an<i the judges were giving their ver¬ 
dict, Cicero called to him, and said, 
^ Sestius make the best use of voiir 
time to <ia^', for to-morrow you will bo 
out of oflice/'f Publius Cotta, who 


* A mark of slavery amongst some na¬ 
tions ; but the Africans wore pendants in 
their cars bv wav of ornament. 

•f Probably Sestius, not being a professed 
advocate, would not be eniployca to speak for 
any body else; and therefore Cicero meant 
lliat he should indulge hiv vanity in speaking 
for hiniseli 


affected to lie (lionght an able lawyer, 
though hc' iiad neither learning nor ca¬ 
pacity, being ealle<l as a witness in a 
certain caii>.e. declared, '* He knew 
nothing of the matter.” l^erliiqis/* 
sail! Cicero, you think 1 am asking 
YOU some cpiestion in law/’ Metellus 
Nep<is, III some flillerenee with Cicero, 
often asking him, ** is Viuir la¬ 

ther?*’ he re|)lied, *' \ nur nnulier has 
made it much more ditlicult fnr Ntm to 
answer that quecti<ni;” (or lus mother 
hail not tlie most unsullied reputation. 
Ti)is IVlotellus was himself a man of a 
light nnbalanceci mind* He suddenly 
quitted the tribunitial otlice, and sailed 
to Pompej in Syria ; and when he was 
there, he returned in a manner still 
more absurrl. \\ lien his nreceplor 
Phitagnis died, he burietl liini in a 
pompous iiiaiiiier, and placed the figun* 
nl a enwY in marble on his muiiument.^ 

'rins/* said Cicero was one of the 
wisest things jou ever diti: for your 
preceptor has taught yon ratlier (o Hy 
than to speak.iVlarctj.s Appiiis 
having mentumed, in the introduction 
to one of his pleadings, tliat his friend 
had desired him to try every resource 
of care, eloquence, and lldelity in his 
cause, Cicero said, ** What a hard 
hearted man you are, not to do any one 
thing that vour friend has desired of 
you f 

It seems not foreign to the busineav 
of an orator to use this cutting raillery 
against enemies or opponents ; but his 
employing it indiscnminatrly, merely 
to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxiou.s. To give a few instances: he 
used to call jMarcus Aquilliiis ^itirasius, 
because lie had two sons-in-law w ho were 
boUi in exile.ll Lucius Cotta, a threat 
lover of wine, was censor when Cicero 
solicited the consulship* Cicero,^ in 
the course of his cniivoss, happening 
to be thirsty, called for water, and said 
to lus fnends who stood round him as 

^ It wai usual stnoeg the oneicots to pises 
smblem&tic ligures ou the niooumtoi of ihs 
dead; and these were cither such instruments 
as reprcscDtcd the professioo of the deceased, 
or such aoiniaU as resembled them in dispo¬ 
sition* 

§ Alluding to the celerity of hU expedi 
tlons* 

II Because Adrastue liad luarricd hie 
daugbtera to Bteoclce and Polynices^ who 
were exUed. 
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hr (Iraiik, \ ou do well to conceal me, 
for yon are afraid (hat the ci-DMir will 
call me to an account for 
water. iMeeling ^ oconiiis one day 
with three dangliter.«<, ulio were very 
plain women, he cried out: 

On this conception Pha?bus never smiled.* 

JMarc»is Gelliiis, w ho was supposed 
to be of servile extraction, ha|>pening 
♦o read some letters in tlie senate witli 
a loud and strong voice, Do not be 
8un»nsedat it,*’said Cicero, “for there 
have been public criers in Ins family.” 
Faustus. the son of Sylla the dictator, 
who had proscribed jjroat numbers of 
Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
wa.sted great part of his estate, was 
obliged to put up public bills for the 
sale of it. Fpon which Cicero said, 
“ I like these bills much better than his 
fathers.” 

Many hated him for these keen sar¬ 
casms ; wliicli encouragcii Clodius and 
his faction to lorm their schemes against 
him. The occasion wa^ iiis: Clodius, 
who was of a noble family, young and 
adventurous, entertained a passion f^or 
Ponipeia, the wife of Cjesar; this in- 
duced him to get privately into the 
house, which he ilid in the habit of a 
female musician. The women were 
oflering in Cmsar’s house that mysteri¬ 
ous saerilice which is kept from the 
sight and knowledge of men. But, 
tho^h no man is sufTered to assist in 
it, Clodius, who was very young, and 
had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass 
through the women to Pompeia undis¬ 
covered. As he entered a great house 
in the night, he was puzzled to find his 
way; and one of Uie women belonging 
to Aurelia, Ctesar’s motlier, seeing him 
wandering np and down, asked his 
name; being now forced to speak, he 
said he was seeking Abra, one of Pora- 
peia’s maids. The woman, perceiving 
It was not a female voice, shrieked out, 
and called the matron.^ together. They 
immediately made fast the doors, and, 
searching the whole house, found Clo- 
dius sculking in Uie apartment of the 
maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noise, 
Caesar divorced Pompeia, and prose¬ 
cuted Clodius for that act of impiety. 


Cicero was at (hat time hl.s friend ; fo», 
during the conspiracy of Catiline, he 
lud been ready to give him all the at*, 
.sjstance in his power ; and even attend* 
ed a.s one of his guards. Clodius in- 
sisteil, ill his defence, Uiat |ie was nut 
then at Rome, but at a considerable 
distance in the country; but Cicero 
atti sted that he came that very day to 
lii.s hou.se, and talked with him about 
some parlieulai* business. 'Ibis was, 
indeed, a matter of fact; yet probably 
It was not so much (be iidliience of 
truth, ns ilie necessity of satisfying his 
wile lerentia, tliat induced him to de- 
clar6 it. Sln' Clixlins on account 
ol his sister Clodia ; for she was per- 
Miaded, that that lady wanted to get 
Cicero for her husband; ami that she 
managed the design by one I'nllus. As 
1 ullus was an intimate fricml of Ci¬ 
cero’s, and likewise constantly paid his 
court to Clodia, who was his neighbour, 
that circuni.stance sfrcnglheiied her sus¬ 
picions. Besides 'I'erentia was a womai» 
ot an imperious temper, and having an 
^cemlaiit over her Imsbaiid, she put 
him upon giving evidence against Clo¬ 
dius. Many otlier persons of honour 
alleged again.st him the crimes of per- 
jurv, ol iraiid, o| bribing llie people, 
ami corrupting the women. Nay, Lu- 
cuUus brought his maid servants to 
prove that Clodius had a criminal com¬ 
merce with his own sister, wlio was the 
wife of that nobicmaii. 'I his was ilie 
youngest of the sisters; and it wiw 
generally believed that lie had connex¬ 
ions of die same kind with his other 
sisters, one of which, named Tertin, 
was married to Martius Ilex; and the 
other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The 
latter was called Quadrantaria, because 
one of Iier lovers palmed upon her a 
purse of small brass money instead of 
silver; the smallest brass coin being 
called a quadrant. It was on thi.s sis¬ 
ter’s account that Clodius was most 
censured. As the people set themselves 
both against the witnesses and the pro¬ 
secutors, the judges were so terrified 
that thev tiiought it necessary to place 
a guard about the court; and most o» 
tiiem confounded the letters upon the 
tablels.f He seemed, however, to be 
acquitted by the majority; but It was 


• A verse Sonhocics, speaking of Laius 
tcic fe'Jier of CEdipu*. ^ 


the note on thi pitallel passaM li 
the life of 
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said to 1)0 flirouKli pecuniary applica- 
tion.>>. Hence CatuIuM. when he met 
the judges, said, “ You were richt in 
desiring a guard for > our defence, for 
"^on were afraid tliat sotii'bod) wtndd 
take the money from you.” .Vnd when 
Clodius told Cicero, that the jmlges 
did not give credit to his deposition : 
'' Yes,” said he, “ live and twenty of 
ihenv believeil me, for so many roii- 


<h*mneil you; nor did the other tliirty 
beiie\e >on, rt)r Ihev did not acrpiit you 
till thc^’ had received joiir mo.uey.” 
As to Carsar, when he was <-aIle<| upon 
he gave no testimony against Clodius; 
nor did he aOirm that lie was certain of 
an^v injiiry done to his lied. He only 
«aid, “ He had divorced Ponipein, be¬ 
cause the wife of Ca'sar ought not only 
to be clear of .such a crime, hut of the 
very .suspicion of it.” 

•\ner Clodius hail escaped this dan 
■ger, and waa elected tribune of the peo¬ 
ple, he immediately attacked Cicero, 
aiifl left ncitliercircumstancc norpersoii 
untrierl to ruin him. He gained the 
people hy la)^s that flattered their incli¬ 
nations, and the consuls by decreeing 
them large and wealtliy provinces; for 
Piso «va.s to have lilacedonia, and Ga- 
liiniiis Syria. He registered many mean 
and iu(£igcnt persons citizens; and 
armed a number of slaves for his con- 
Ktaiit attendants. Of the great trium¬ 
virate, Crassus was an avowed enemy 
to Cicero. Pompey iiuliirereiitly ca¬ 
ressed both parties, anil Caesar was 
going to set out upon his expedition 
to Gaul. 'I'hough the latter was not 
his friend, but rather susjiectcd of en¬ 
mity since the aflair of Catiline, it wa.s 
to him that he ajiplied. The favour he 
anked of him was, that he would lake 
him as hi.s lieutenant; and Ca-sar 
gmiitcd it.* Clodius perceiving Uiat 
Cicero would, by this means, get out 
of the reach of his tribunitiail power, 

f irctendcd to be inclined to a reconci- 
iation. He threw most of the blame 
of the late diflerence on Terentia; and 
spoke always of Cicero in terms of 
candour, not like an adversary vindic¬ 
tively inclined, but as one friend might 
complain of another. This removed 
Cicero’s fears so entirely,'!' tliat he gave 


* Cicero s&yt that this lieuteruuicy was a 
volunury offer of Ca»ar'a. 1^. od Att. 

^ It uoc« not appear that Cicero was in- 
•flnracctl by ihia conduct of Clodius. He hod 
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up the h. ufenancy which Cirsar hnd 
iiululgfd him w ith, and began toatleuci 
to business as before. 

Ca-sar was so mmli pitpie.l at lliis 
prorei iling, that he eneonr:ige J Clodius 
against him, anil drew oil Pmiipey en¬ 
tirely from his interest. He deelarcd, 
too, before the people, that ('i. ero, in 
his opinion, had lieen guilty of a (la- 
grant viohatioii of all ju-.li< e ami l.iw . 
ill putting Lentuliis ami t'elliegn-. to 
death. Without any form of trial. '1 hi; 
was the charge which he w a.s summoiiei 
to answer. Cicero then put on mourn¬ 
ing, let his hair grow, ntid, with every 
token of di.stress, went .ihout to Mipjih- 
cate the people, ('loilius took care tu 
meet him everywhere in the street.s, 
with his audacioii.s and insuh-nt crew, 
who insulted him on his change of 
dress, and often disturbed his applica¬ 
tion® hy pelting him with <hrt and 
stones. However, almost all the eqm-.s- 
triari order went into nioiirning with 
him; und no fewer ih.iii twenty thou 
sand youiii' men, of the best families, 
attended him, with their hair <lishe\el- 
led, and entreated the people for him. 
Afterwnrd.s the senate met, with an in¬ 
tent to decree that the people .should 
change Uieir habits, a.s in times of pub 
lie mourning; but, as the consuls nj)- 
posed it, and Clodius beset the liou.se 
with his armed Land of runiuns, niaiiv 
of the senators ran out, rending thew 
garments, and exclaiming agaiii.st the 
outrage. 

Hut this spectacle c.vcited neither 
compassion nor shame; and it appeared 
that Cicero must either go into exih-, or 
decide the dispute with the sword. In 
this extremity he applied to Pompej 
for ossi.stance; but he had pnriiosely 
absented himself, and remained at bid 
Alban villa. Cicero first scut his son- 
in-law Pi.so to him,and afterwards went 
himself. \V'^hei) Poinpey was informed 
of his arrival, he could not bear to look 
him in the face. He was confounded 
at the thought of an interview with hi.H 
iryured friend, who had fought such 
battles for him, and rendered him so 
many services in the course of his ad¬ 
ministration : but being now soii-iii-hi>e 
to Caisar, he sacrificed bis former obli¬ 
gations to that connexion, and went 

always expressed on indificrence to the lieute¬ 
nancy that was offered to liiui by C«sar. Kp. 
ad Att. L IL e. 1& 
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put al a back iloor to avoid bis pre¬ 
sence. 

('icero. lliiis hetraved and deserted, 
ha(l recjiurse to tlie consvds. (laliiniiis 
always treated him rudely ; but Piso 
behaved with sonre civility. He ad¬ 
vised him to withdraw from the torrent 
of Clodiu.s's ra;;o ; to hear this ehanire 
of the times with patience; and to he 
once more the sa\ iour ol his country, 
which, for his sake, was in all (his trou¬ 
ble and commotion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted 
with his friends. Lurullnsaclvlsed him 
to stay, and assured him he would he 
victorious. Others were of opinion that 
it was best to tly, because the people 
would soon be desirous of his return, 
when they were weary of the extrava¬ 
gance and madnc.'^s of Clodiiis. He 
approved of (his last advice; and tak¬ 
ing a statue of Minerva, which he had 
long kept in his house with great devo¬ 
tion, he carried it to (he capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this inscription; 
TO MIKEUVA THE |•nOT|•.CTnFSS OF HOME. 
About midnicht he privately quilted 
the city; and, with some friends who 
nttended to conduct him,took his route 
on foot through Luennia, intending to 
pass from tliencc to *Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was 
lied tlian (’lodins procureil a decree of 
banishment against him, which jirohiblt- 
ed him lire ami water. an<l admission 
into any house within five hundred 
miles of Italy. Rut sueh was the vene¬ 
ration the people had for Cicero, that 
in general there was no regard paid to 
the decree. Ilicy showed Inin every 
sort of civility, and conducted him on 
his way with (lie most cordial attention. 
Only at Hipnoniuni, a city of Lucania, 
now called Yibo. one Vibiiis, a native 
of Sicily, who had particular obliga¬ 
tions to liim, and, among otlier things, 
had an appointment under him, when 
consul, as surveyor of the works, now 
refiiHcd to admit him into his house; 
but, at the same time, acquainted him 
that he would appoint a place in the 
country for his reception. And Cains 
Virginius,* the praetor of Sicily, tliough 
indebted to Cicero for considerable ser¬ 
vices, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that island. 

Discouraged at these instances of in- 
Sotue copies have U Virfftliiu. 


gratitude, he repaired to Briin<hi.sjiin>. 
wlierc he cmbarKed for Dyniiarhimn. 
At first he had a favoiimble gale, lint' 
the ne\t (la\ the wind tniiicd about, 
and dro\e him bark to port. He set 
sail, however, again, as so’in as the 
wind was f.iir. It is reported, that 
when he was going to land at Dyrrlia- 
chiiim, there haj)pened to be an earth- 
(juake, ami the sea retired to a great 
distance from the shore. Tlie diviners 
inferred that his exile would be of no 
long conlinuance. for tliese were tokens 
of a sudden change. Great mimbers 
of people came to pay their respects to 
him, ami the cities of Greece strove 
which should show him the greatest 
civilities ; yet he continued dejected 
and disconsolate. Like a passionate 
lover, he often cast a longing look to¬ 
wards Italy, and hehaveil with a little¬ 
ness of spirit, which could not liave 
been expected from a man that had en¬ 
joyed such opportunities of cultiiatioii 
from letters and nhilosoiihv. Nay, he 
had often desired hi.s friemt.s not to call 
him on orator, nut a philosoplier. be- 
cause lie bad made philosophy Ins busi¬ 
ness. and rhetoric only the instrument 
of his political operations. Rut opinion 
has great jniwer to ellace (lie tim tuve.>> 
of pliilosopliy, and infuse the jiassimii 
of the > ulgar into (lie minds of states¬ 
men, who have a necessary conn- xiou 

and commerce >\ith the inultitud' ; un¬ 
less they take care .so to engage in 
everything extrinsic a.s to attend to the 
business only, without imbibing the 
passions tliat are the common conse¬ 
quence of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, 
he burned his villas, and his house in 
Rome; and on the place wlierc the 
latter stood erected a temple to Liberty. 
His goods he put up to auction, and 
the crier gave notice of it every day, 
but no buver appeared. By these 
means, he Became formidable to the 
patricians; and having drawn the pei>- 
ple witli him into the most audacious 
insolence and eflrontery, he attacked 
Pompey, and called in question some 
of his acts and ordinances iu the wars 
As this exposed Pompey to some re 
flection, he blamed binuelf greatly 
for abandoning Cicero: and, entirely 
changing his |)lan, took every memis- 
for etfecting his return. As Clodiua* 
constantly opposed them, the seuatie 
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decreed tiint do pul)lic* )>iisiDesa cf niiv 
kind should l)e d4*>p«frhed by tlieir 
b(jdy till Cjcero un.s recalled. 

In the roD^tdslMii ot Eciituliis titese* 
Hition iucre:<sed ; some of tli** tribniH^.s 
W't^re wounded in die Jortn/i; an<l Quin¬ 
tus. the brother of (’iccro. >vai left for 
rle. (I ninon^ the slain. 'I ln* peo|del)r- 
g'Ai} ut}\\ to rhanffc Mieir opinion ; an<l 
Annins Milo, one of the tribunes, uas 
the first uho ventured to <*all Clodins 
to answer Ibrhis violation of the pul>lic 
pence. Many of tlie people of Rome, 
and of the neislihonrin^^ citier,. joinecl 
J^ompey : with whose assist a me he 
drove (dodiiis out <d’ (h<* Jormn. and 
tluMi he siunnioiied tlie nti/eiis to \ote. 
It is saift that nothing uas esvv carried 
ainon^ the conunoiis wttU so threat una* 
nitnity ; and thefi<*iintc, einh'avonrinif 
to ^rve still lii^ch**r prof>rs of their at- 
tacliinerit to t'irvro, derree<i that (heir 
thanhs shonhi l)c ffivon the cdtiesubirh 
bad treat<*d hiiii with kiniliiess atnl re-' 
speet diinn;; his e\de; and that bis 
to>vn and rf>iintr\ Innises. ^\bicli Clo- 
eJins bad deiindislie<U sbonld be rebuilt 
at ill** indilie i liar;:e.* 

CifiTo retiirne<l sixteen Tuontlis after 
bis bauislinuMit : and snehjoy was ex¬ 
pressed by the cities, so mm li eaKernei^s 
to meet him by all rank.s of people, 
that bis own account of it is less than 
tlie tnitlu Iboiii'b lie saifl, ** d'bat Italy 
inxt broimlit liini on her slioniclers to 
Rofiie/’ <Vassus, >slio ^\as Ins enemy 
before bis exile, miw r*‘a<li|y went to 
meet linn, and was reroncib d. I n thi.s, 
be said, Ik* uas witling to obliiro bis son 
J^uldins, %>ho ua.s n ;'reaf admirer <ir 
Cire ro. 

Sai Jong after bis return, 
taking liis opportunity win ii (!l<Mliii.s 

as absent.t went np uilb a great < orii- 
pany to ibe capitol^ and rh'stnned the 
tribiMiitial tables, in wJiirii tNere re¬ 
corded all the acts in (d<idiiis\s time. 
CIodiiiH loudly coniplntned of this nro- 
U'cding ; hut Cicero answcrcKl, ** That 

* The consult decreed for rebuilding hit 
houKc in Koine near ll^OOtt/. ; for h\% Tuiu 
can villa near 3,000/.; and for h!i Fonrdan 
villa at>ou( half that ftunit which Cicero called 
a Very scanty cittimate. 

(.'iccro had actempled thia once bclorc 
wlun CIodiiM was present; but Cain», the 
brotlicr of i'lodlus, being |»r/ctor, by bis 
mcan^ they were ri*sctKd out of the hands of 
Cicero. 


on I 

hi.s appointme nt a.s fribiine wns irregu¬ 
lar, because lie <it n p'ltmian fa 

indy, ami con>erjMeiif i> ail lus acts wera 
invalid,'* (\ 0 o was ili^pb a<ed, ami op^ 
posed (hcero in tjiis artiofi. Js’ot 
that lie jindsed ( I'»ilnis; *>ii the con¬ 
trary, he was exfR inels 4<ih'mle(| at his 
adiulni^rnition: bnf he represetitod, 

d hat it wouhi t)e n \iidt nt stn lcli of 
prerogaiive, fc»r the st nn(e to annul so 
many tlecrees and arts, ann>ntr uhich 
vvere his o\mi conin]iss:<ui ami his regn- 
latlnns at (*y|irus and H> v'antimn.*^ d lie 
dirtenujce which this prmlnced lietwcen 
( ofo and (^icero di*! not come to .an 
absolute rupture; it only lessened the 
warmth rd their tri**ndsliip. 

Alter this ^Illo kill* f| i'lodiiis ; and 
being arnngn«*d fnr the fart, he rlmse 
Cic rro for Ills ad\*>cate. I be senate, 
fearing that llie prosecntinii of a man of 
Milo's spirit and repnt:tti<ui uiigbt pro- 
duresome tumult in tlie cit> . aj)poiiited 
Pompey (o preside at this and the other 
trials, and to provi<le both for the peace 
of the city and tin* courts of justice. In 
cnnscfpience of whi< li, lie posted a l>ody 
of s<ildicrs in the J'orm/t before day, ami 
secured every part of it. 'Ihis made 
Milo appndieii.sivo that (’icero would 
be disconcerted at so unusual a sight, 
find less able to plead, lie fh*T*dore 
persuaded Iiiiii (o v< H\e in a litter to the 
Jbrufn, ami to repose liimstdf flier** tiU 
(lie jmlges were a>seiHldid and (Ik* 
court lille<l; for be uas n.U only tioiiil 
in '.var, but In* had his I* ar win n lie 
spoke in |oddic; and In ni ny c auses 
he scarce left trembling, e\eu ni the 
lu iglit and \eh<*nuoH*e of lii> <do<pir nee 
\\ lien lie undertook l<i assist in the do. 
feiKe iti l.ieinius Mura iiaagainst the 
pnisecnfion of(*ato, lie was ambitious 
to ruitib) 1 lorteiiMiis, who batl already 
spoken with great ajMilause; for vdiicli 
reason he sat up alt night tu prepare 
bitiiscdf. lint tliut watebitig and iippli- 
cation liiirt bitn so iiiucb that be ap- 
pearert inferior to bis rival. 

\\dien be came out fd* the litter to 
open tlie cause of Mdo^ and saw l^om- 
pey seated on bigli, a,s in a cntiip, and 
wi*npoiis glistering all around the /b- 
runt, be was S'* cotiiuiimled tlmt be could 
scarce begin Ins omtion ; ior lie sbook^ 
Hiul his tongue fnltcrc^l, tboiigb Miio 

^ ^furctna hail rctaincil threr nUvocvtcti 
llurtcntiuS) Alarcu^ t and ('iciro. 
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attenclod flie trial witii great courage, 
611(1 liatl (lisilaineil to let liishair grow, 
nr to imf on mourning. T licse rircuin- 
.slance.s contriiiuled not a little to liis 
condemnation. As lor (’icero. his 
trembling was iinputcMl ratluT to his 
anxiety tor his friend than to an\ parti¬ 
cular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed onr. of the 
priests called Augurs, in the room of 
voung Cras-sus, wlio was killed in the 
Fartliian war. Afterwards llie province 
of Cilicia was allotted to him, and he 
sailed thither witli an army of twelve 
thousand foot, and two thousand six 
hundred lior.se. He had it in charge to 
bring Cappadocia to submit to king 
Ariobarzanes, which he performed to 
the satisfaction of all parties, vyithont 
having rerourse to anus; and finding 
(he Cilicians elated on the miscarriage 
of the Romans in Parthia, and the com- 
inotimis in Syria, he brought them to 
order by the gentleness of his govern¬ 
ment. He refused tlie prc.sents wliich 
the neighbouring princes olVered him. 
lie excused the |)rovinre from tinding 
‘ Vn a public table, and daily entertained 
lit liis own cliargc persons ol honour 
iui(i learning, not with luagnilieence 
indeed, hut with elegance and propriety. 
He had no porter at liis gate, nor did 
any man ever find him in bed ; for he 
r-osc early in the morning, and kindly 
received those who came to pay their 
court to liim, either standing or walk¬ 
ing before his door. We are told, 
that he never caused any man to be 
beaten with rods, or to have his gar¬ 
ments rent p never gave opprobrious 
language in his anger, nor added insult 
to punishment. He recovered the pub¬ 
lic money which had been embezzled, 
and eiiriclied the cities with it. At the 
same time he was satisfied, if those who 
had been guilty of such frauds made 
restitution, and fixed no mark, of in- 
famv upon them. 

He liad also a taste of war, foi he 
routed the bands of robbers that had 
possessed themselves of Mount Ama- 
tius, and was saluted by his army /»»- 

• Tillsmaik ot ignominy was of great an. 
llquUy. “ WhcTclorc Hunun look David’s 
servants, and shaved off one half of theli 
beards, and cut off their garments to the 
loiddle, even to their buttocks, and sent them 
away.” 2 Sam. z. 4 * 


perato' ou (hat accouiitf Ciecilins,i 
tlie orator, having desired him to send 
him .some panthers from Cilicia for his 
g.ames at Rome, in his answer he could 
not forbear boasting of lii.s achieve- 
ineiit.s. He said, There were no pan¬ 
thers left in Cilicia. 'Hiose animals, in 
tlieir vexation to find (hat they were the 
only objects of war, while every thing 
else was at peace, were fled into Caria.” 

In liis return from his province he 
stopped at Rhodes, and afterwards 
made some stay at Athens ; which he 
did with great pleasure, in remembrance 
of the conversations lie had tormerly 
iiad there. He liad now the company 
of all that were most famed ftir erudi¬ 
tion ; and visited hi.s former friend.s and 
acquaintance. After he had received 
all due lionours and ma:ks of e.steem 
from Greece, he passed on to Rome, 
where he found the tire of di.sscnsioii 
kindled, and everything tending to a 
civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a tri¬ 
umph. he said, “ He had rather follow 
Ca;sar s chariot wheels in his triumnh, 
if a recoiiciliatinn could he efiected be¬ 
tween him and Pompey.” And in pri¬ 
vate he tried every healing and con¬ 
ciliating method, by writing to Ciesar, 
and ciitrealing Pompey. After it came 
to an open rupture, ami Cwsar \yas on 
his march to Rome, Pompey did not 
clioo.se to wait for him, but retired, 
wth numbers of the jiriucipal citizens 
in his train. Cicero did not attend him 
in liis fliglit; and therefore it was be¬ 
lieved that he would join Caisar. It is 
certain that he fluctuated greatly In his 
opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety : 
for, he says in his epistles, ** ^Vhlthe^ 
shall I turn?—Pompey has the more 
honourable cause; but Cresnr manages 
his affairs with the greatest address, 
and is most able to save liimself and his 
friends. In short, I know whom to 
nvoi^ but not whom to seek.” At lastj 
one Trebatius, a friend of Ctesar’s, sig- 

+ He not only received this mark of dis- 
Unction, but public thanksgivings were or. 
dered at Rome for his success ; ana the people 
went near to decree him a triumph. _His ser. 
vices, therefore, must have been considerably 
and Plutarch seems to mention them too 

slighdy. . 

X Not CtecillQi, but C«li.\s. He was then 
edile, and wanted the panthers for his publio 
allows 
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niGed to him by letter, tlint Ca*sar 
tiurught he imei reason to reckon him 
oT hi^ side, and to consider him as part- 
rier of his hopes. But if ids ai'e nould 
not permit it, lie might retire into 
Greece, and li\c (herein tranqnillit) , 
u ithout any connexion with eidier 
party. Cicero was surprised that C;csar 
did not urile liitnself, and answered 
angrily, d'hat he uould do notliing 
unworthy of his political clianudcr.** 
Such is the account ne have of the 
matter in hu epistles. 

However, uj»on Ca*.sar*s inarciniig 
for Spain, he crc>sseil the sea, and re¬ 
paired to Bninpev. His arrixal was 
agrct'alile (o the generality ; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking tiiis 
measure. As for me,’’ said hr, it 
would have been wrong to leave (hat 
party nhrcli I enibmced fr<uii the begin¬ 
ning; but you might have bten much 
more serviceable (o your country and 
jour friends, if v on had stajiMl at Horne, 
and accunimodated yourself to events; 
vvliiTcas now, without any reason or 
ntucssity, you have declared yourself 
an enemy to (’a.*sar, and are couie to 
share in the <langer in vvhi<*h you ha<l 
iintliing to do.^ 

'riiese arguments ma<lc Cicero change 
his oninioii ; csnccially v^heti lie found 
that rotn]>ey <li(| n<’t employ him upon 
any considcrvible service. It is true* no 
one was to be blamed for this but liiin- 
Kidf; for he made \tip Hven t of his re- 
p(*ntir<g. 1 le disparaged Ponipey’s 
preparations ; he itiHinuaterl Ids dislike 
ol his couiiseh, ant! never spared his 
jests u|>ori his allies. He was not, in¬ 
deed, itu lined to laugli liiruself; on the 
cruitrarv, he walked about the camp 
witli a very* solemn countenance ; hut 
he olteii nia<le others laugh, tiioiigli 
they were little inclined to it. P<*rhftps 
it may not be* airitss to give a few in¬ 
stances. \\ hen Dornitius advanced a 
man vviio liad no turn for war to the 
rank of captain, and assigned for hi.s 
reason, that he wits an honest and pru¬ 
dent man; Why, then,” said Cicero, 
** do you not keep him for governor (o 
your children?” When some were 
commending Tlieo|jhaiies (he Lcsbiaji, 
who w as director of the boani of works, 
for consoling tlie Ithodians on the loss 
of their licet, ^ See,*' said Cicero, 
** wlial it is to iiAve a Grecian direo 
toi V* When Carsar was successful ii^ 


almost e\iT\ instance, and held Poni 
peyas it were besieged, L<uilulu:> .said 
He was inlorine<l th.it Ca.sar s frieiuli 
looked very sour.*’ ** \‘i>uine.in, 1 suj). 
pose/* .<wiid Cicero, that lliev are out 
i»l hninjiif witli luiii/* Marinis 

newly arrived from llaly, told clieui, a 
rejiorl prcvailcrial Koine, ili.it I^ompev 
Was blocked up in lusioinp: “ l licn. * 
.said Ciccro, vou took a \(»vagc i>ji 
purpose to sec il.** AittT Pcanpev’s 
d^ li at. Noiiiiius said, there was room 
jet lur hope, for there were seven 
eagles left in the camp, (.'icero an¬ 
swered, " lhat would i>e goo<l encour¬ 
agement. if we Were to light with 
jackdaws.’* \\ le n Labienus, on the 
strength ol* some oraih s. insisted that 
l^otiipey be ciUHpuTor at last: 

^ J{y this onicuiar generaj.^lnp/’ said 
Cicero, *" we have In.st our <ainp/’ 
/liter the baltle of Phar.-><ilia ^in which 
he was not prestud, <ui ai count of his 
ill health), and afler the Dight of Pom- 
pey, Cato, who had considerable forces, 
and a great lleet at HjrrhacIlium, de¬ 
sired Cicero to take tiie coniiiiaiiit, be¬ 
cause bis cunsiriar iligiiitj gave him a 
legal title to it. Cicero, however, not 
only declinetl it, but absuhitelj refused 
taking any farthi r .share in the* war« 
Upon vOjhIi, voiiog Pomjicy and Ins 
tnends uiiletl him irajior, drew tlieir 
Kwords. and would iertanilj liavedcb- 
patched hifji, Inul hot (*uto inteiposcd, 
and <oiiveye<i him out <ji the camp. 

1 le got safe to BiundiiMuni, and 
slaj<*d liicie some time in expectation 
ol Casar^ who was iletuined by his 
allairs in Asia and Egypt. V\*iu n he 
heard that the conqueror was urrived 
at larentiini, and designed to proceed 
Iroiii lliciice 1 )y hind (ti Briindu.sium, lie 
set out to meet him ; not witliout hope, 
nor yet witliout some shame and relnc- 
laiice at the (houglit of trying tiovv he 
stood in (he opinion of a victorioim 
cticDij before so many vvitncbses. He 
hn<l no occasion, however, cither to du 
or to say anything hencalh his dignity. 
Ca'sar im sooner beheld liiiii, at some 
coiisiderabic distance, odv anting he 
fore (he rest, than he dismounted, and 
An to embrace him; altcT which he 
went on discounsiug with him alone for 
many furlongs. He cofitioued to treat 
liiDi with great kindness and respect 
iiisoitiiich, that when he had written on 
encomium on Cato# uiicoh bore tho 
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name ol' tliaf ert-af man, Ccesnr, in his 
niiswrr. entitled yi»ticfi(o, praised both 
tlie elnqiicnre nml enridm-f td’ Cicero; 
and said lie i;rentl\ resembled Perick’S 
and I lienmieiies. 

^^'ll^n (»)iiintns Li"^"*’*^ "•'’s l)rose- 
cuted (or bearing arms against Ciesar, 
and Cicero had undertaken to plead Ids 
cause, Caesar is reported to have sai<i, 
“ \\’hy may ue not ^jive ourselves » 
pleasure rvldcli ue have not eiijoyed so 
.loni'. (liat of heariii" C!icero speak; 
since I have already taken my resolu¬ 
tion as to Lit:ariiis, who is clearly a 
batl man. as well as my enemy ?” Rut 
he was greatly imned when Cicero l)e- 
eaii ; and his speech, as it proceeded, 
iiarl such a variety of pathos, so irresis¬ 
tible a chann. that hi.s colour t)rien 
chan!;e<l, and it was evident that his 
mind was torn with conllictin^; passions. 
At last, when the oratortouched on tl»e 
battle of Pharsalia, lie was so cKtrionely 
a(T«M fed. that Ids whole frajiie trembled, 
ami he let <lrop .some |>afiers <Hit of his 
hand, 'rims eoiKpiereil l>\ tlie force of 
eloquenee. he acquitted Li^'arius. 

I'lie commonwealth lieiny; champed 
into a monarchy. Cicero vvithdrevv from 
the seem' of pulilic business, and be¬ 
stowed his h-isiire on tlie younij men 
who were desirous to be iusinicted in 
pldlosopliy. As tliesc were of the host 
fariulics; by Ids interest with them, he 
once more obtainerl ^reat authority in 
Rome, He made it his business to com- 

f )osc and translate philosophical dia- 
oeucs, and. to render the Greek terms 
of In^ic and natural philosophy in the 
lioman lan^uat^e. For it is said, that 
he first, or principally, at least, pave 
Latin terms for these Greek words, 

f 'hantasia [imaginatioiij, 9i/ncatat/usis 
assent], epoche [doubt], catult'psis 
comprehension], atomit [atom], ame- 
TC8 [indivisible], kenon [void], ..and 
many other such terms in science ; con¬ 
triving either by metaphorical e.xpres- 
sinn, or strict translation, to make them 
intelligible and familiar to the Romans. 
His ready turn for poetry afforded him 
amusement; for, we are told, when he 
was intent upon it, he could make five 
hundred versos in one night. As in 
this iieriud he spent most of his time at 
his Tiisculan t>i7/a, he wrote to his 
friends, HTliat he led the life of Laer¬ 
tes either by way of raillery, as his 
custom was, or from an ambitions dc' 


sire of public employment, and discon¬ 
tent in Ids present situation. Be that as 
it may. lie rarely went to Rome, and 
then only to pay his court to Cgesar. 
He was .alw.nys one of tlie first to vote 
him adilitional honours, and forward 
to say .something new of him and his 
actions. 'I'lius, when Cicsar orderec 
Pnmpey’s statues, which liad beei 
pulled down, to be erected agaiii^ 
Cicero said, “ Tiiat by this act of hu 
manity in setting nn Pompey’s statues 
he ha.d established his own.” 

it is rejxirted fliat he had formed a 
design to write the history of his own 
country, in which he would have inter¬ 
woven many of the Grecian affairs, and 
inserted not only their .spceche.s, but 
tables. But he was prevented by many 
disagreeable circumstances, both pub¬ 
lic and private, into most of which ho 
brought himself by his own indi.screlion. 
For, in the tirst place, he divorced his 
wife 'rerentia. Tlie reasons he assigned 
were, that she liad neglected him during 
the war, and even sent him out without 
necessaries. Besides, after his return 
to Italy, she behaved to him with little 
regard, and did not wait on him during 
his long stay at Brundusium. Nay, 
when his daughter, at that time very 
young, took so long a journey to see 
iiim, .slie allowed her but an indifferent 
equipage, ami insiillicieiit supplies. In¬ 
deed, according to his account, liis 
lionse was become naked and empty 
through tlic many debts which she had 
contracted. These were the most spe 
cions pretences for the divorce. Teren* 
tia, however, denied all these charges; 
and Cicero himself made a full apology 
for her, by marrying a younger woman 
nut long after. Terentia said he took 
her merely for her beauty; but liia 
freedman 'lyro affirms that he married 
lier for her vycalth, that it might enable 
him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, 
very ncli, and her fortune was in the 
bands of Cicero, who was left her 
guardian. As his debts were great, his 
friends and relations persuaded him to 
marrv' the young lady, notwithstandinjg 
the disparity of years, and satisfy his 
creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philip¬ 
pics, tues him witli Repudiating a 
wife with whom he was grown old 

* Cicero then uxty-twok 
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-wMi r*.! ji-s him c»ii arnmnt of lus pt-r- 
'f>ef|iall\ krcpiiie ot home, like a man 
mili» either tor business or war. Not 
Ion? alh-r (his nialrh, liis tiaiightcr 
'I'nllia. wlio, alter the death ^if Piso, 
had married L«‘i:(ulns, die<l in eliildhed. 
'I'he plitlnsonhers raine t'roin all parts 
to comfort fiini : for his loss alVeeied 
him extrenii-ly ; ami he even put away 
his new briile, because she seemed 
to n-joice at the death of Tidlia. In 
this posture were Cicero’s ilomesfic 
alTairs. 

As to those of (he piiblie, he had no 
share in the conspiraev atrain-t Ca-Nar. 
thonsh he was one of IJrutus's partiem 
lar triends ; and no man was more 
uneasy under the new establisiunent. 
or more desirous of liaMiijj (lie com¬ 
monwealth restore.!. Possitdy they 
learc.l his n itiind ch-licienev of roura"e, 
as well as his time of life, ’at wiiich the 
boldest betrin to droop. \()er the work 
«.is dom- liy IJrulus ami (’assius, the 
i^n-mN fit Caesar ns.^eiJil>[e<l to revenue 

liisti atli: aril] it \«a.s apprrlicnrlcd tijat 
ViimjM attain he pltin^cd in civil 
wars. Antony, who was consul, or- 
tlcr.'d a iiicetiii" of the senate, ami 
inaile a slmrt speech on the necessity of 
tiiiion. Hilt (/icero expatiated inn man¬ 
ner siiitahle to the ncca.sioii ; and per- 
tniaded the .senate, in imitation of the 
Athenians, (o pass a peneral amnesty 
ns to all that h;ul been <lone ai'niii.st 
Cie.sar, ami to decree provinces to 
lirutii.s ami Cassius. 

None of these (liitigs, however, took 
effect: for the people were iinliiieil to 

f )ity on this event ; ami winm they be- 
_iel<| (he dead body of Cawar carried 
into the iornni, where Antony showed 
them his robe stained >\ith bhiod, ainl 

f tierred on ail sides with swords, they 
^iroke out into a transport <»f rajfe. 

'I hey sought all over the forum for (he 
neters ill that tragcily, and ran with 
lighted torches to burn their houses. 
JJy their nrecautioii they e.scapcd this 
riaoger; but as tliey saw others, no 
les.s ^nslderable, impending, they left 
the city. 

Antony, elated wth this advantage, 
became formidable to all tlie opiiosito 
party, w ho supposed that he would aim 
at nothing less than absolute power; 
but Cicero had narticular re^ison to 
<lread him ; lor being sensible that 
Cicero's weight in (he administration 


was e<(rd)lislied .ii:.«in. and of ins strong 
ati.i.-liineiit Urntiis. \n(onv could 
liar ![y bear Ins prc'enee. Ilesi.jes, 
there had long lu-ei» -.onie je.'iloiisy and 
dislike l»e|v\e< n tli'-m on ;i< < ount ol the 
dissiinilaril\ ol i!i"ir lives. Cu'ero, fear¬ 
ing the e\enl. Was llli lined lo go Wllh 
Dolabell.i iuIoS^^la. .is Ins l.eutenant 
Ibit aJterward-5 liirlius and I’auva, who 
were lo be consuls alier Antonv. p.-r- 
siijis ot gre.Tt merit, and good liiciuls 
to (!iccrn. desired him not to have 
tliem ; ainl promised, witli his assist- 
aiice. to destroy Antony. Cii-ero. with¬ 
out ilcpen.ling inneh on their .scheiuc, 
gave up that of going vviih Dolabella, 
ami agreed with the cunsids elect to 
pass tin- sinniner in .Vllieiis, and re- 
inrii when they entered iijion (heir 
ojlice. 

Acrordingly he emliarked for that 
place, wiiliont faking anv prineip.ii 
Hinnaii along with liiiii. Ibit his vovage 
being accivlentally retanled. news was 
brought from Rome (for lie did not 
choose to be vviihont new s), that there 
wosi a wonderful rhaiig.* in Antony, 
that he look all his st'ps agreeablv to 
the sense of (i.c senate; and Ihat'iio- 
(hing but his presence was vvanting to 
bring nnilters to tlie best establish¬ 
ment. He therefore cond.nined his 
excessive eantion, and returned to 
Rome. 

His lirst hopes were not ilisappoioled.' 
Such crowds came out lo meet liiin, 
that almost a whole «lay was spent at 
(he gat«-.s, ami on liis way home, in 
coin|iliineti(s and coiignitiil.vtions. Next 
day .yntoiiy conveinil the senate, and 
sent for (-icero ; but he kept ins bod. 
trettniding that be vva.s indisposed with 
us journey. In reality he seems to 
have been almid of assassination, in 
coiiseqiicnce of some hints he received 
by (lie way, Antony wa.s extremely 
iiieenscd at (he.se .suggestions, and or 
tiered a jiarly of soldiers either to brim, 
him, or to burn Ins hoiuse in cose ol’re- 
fn.sal. Hnwev<*r, ut tlio request of niim- 
bers who interposed, he revoked that 
order, and bade them only bring a 
pledge from hi.s house. 

After Uiis, when they happened *u 
meet, they passed each other in silence, 
and livetl m mutual distrust. Mean¬ 
time young Ctesnr, arriving from .4pol- 
lonia, put in his claim os heir to bis 
uncle, and sued Antony lor twenty- 
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five million ih-achmas.* uhich he de¬ 
tained of the estate. 

Hereupon Philin, nho had married 
Hie mother, and Marcellos, nho was 
hn.shand to the sister of Octavius, 
brought hi-n to Cicero. It was agreed 
l»et\vcen them, that Cicero should as¬ 
sist Ctesar with his eloquence ami in- 
tere.st, both with the senate and the 
people; and Casar slumld give Cicero 
all (he protection that Ins wealth and 
iniliUiry inlliience could alVord ; for the 
joiing man had alreaily collected a 
considerable immlnT ol the veterans 
who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero reeei\ ed the J)frer of Ins friend¬ 
ship with jdeasiirc; for while Pompey 
and Ca'sar were living. Cicero, it seems 
had a <lream, in wliicli he thought he 
called .some hoj s, the sons of senators, 
up to the eapitol, beca\ise Jupiter de¬ 
signed to pilch upon one of them for 
sovereign <»f Rome. 'I'he citizens ran 
with all the eargerness of exnecfafion, 
niul jdaced themselves <al)out tne temple 
ami the l)(*y3 in their preetexttc sat 
silent. 'I’he doors suddenly ai)ening, 
thebo>s rose »ip one hy one, and, m 
tlieir ord-r passeil ronml the god, who 
reviewoil them all. and sent them away 
disappointed; hut wlten Oelavins np- 
)ri)ached, l>e sireteheil out his hand to 
liin, and said, “ Romans, this is the 
person who, when he conu‘S to be your 
prince, will put an end to your civil 
wars,” 'riiis vision, they tell »«s, made 
such an impression upon Cicero, tliat 
he perfectly retained the figure and 
countenance of (he bov, thmigh he did 
not yet know liim. Next day he went 
down to (lie Campus Martins, when 
tlic hoys were just returning from their 
exorcises; and (he fir.st who struck his 
eye wa.s the lad in the very' forin that 
he had seen in his dream. Astonished ’ 
at the discovery, Cicero asked him w ho 
were his jiarents; niul he proved to be 
the son of Octavius, a person not much 
distinguished in life, and of Atlia, sis¬ 
ter to 0«)sar. As lie was so near a re¬ 
lation, and Csesar had im children of 
ills own, he adopted him, and by will 
' left him his estate. Cicero, after his 
dream, whenever he met young Octa¬ 
vius, is said to have treated him wth 

• Plutarch is mistaken In ihc sum. ft 
appears from Paterculus and others, that It 
was seven times as much. 


jiarticiilar regard; and he received those 
marks ol' his friendship with great sa- 
tislactiuii. llesides, he happened to he 
bom the year that Cicero was consul. 

'fhese were j>re(eiulcd to be the 
causes of (heir present connexion. But 
the lemling motive with Cicero was his 
hatred of Antony ; and tlie next lua 
natural avidity of glory; for he hoped 
to throw the weight of Octavius into 
the scale of tlie commonwealth; and 
the latter beliaved to him with such a 
>uerilc deferem e, tliat he even called 
liin father. lienee Briitns. in his letters 
to Atlicns, expressed Ills indiirnation 
against Cicero, and said, “ liiat, as. 
through fear of Antony he paid his 
court to young C.vsar, it was plain 
that he took not his measures for the 
liberty of his country, but only to ob¬ 
tain a gentle ma.sler for himself.” Never¬ 
theless, Brutus finding the son of Ci 
cero at Atlicns, wliere he wa.s studying 
under (he philosophers, gave him a 
command, and employed him upon 
many services which proved success- 

ful. 

Cicero’s power at this time was at its 
greatest height: ho carried every point 
that he ilesired. insoinueh that he ex¬ 
pelled Antony, and raised such a .spirit 
against him. that the consuls Hirtius 
ami Pansa were sent to give him battle, 
and Cicero likewise prc\ailed upon the 
senate to grant Ca'sar the fasces, with 
the dignity of prictor, as one tliat was 
lighting for his country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten : but 
both the consuls falling in the action., 
the troops ranged themselves under the 
banners of Caesar. The senate now 
fearing the views of a young man wlio 
was so much favoured by fortune, eiv- 
dcavoiirml by honours and gil\8 to draw 
' liis forces from him and to diminish his 
power. They alleged, that, as Antony 
was put to flight, there was no need to 
keep such an xirmy on foot. Gmsar^ 
alarmed at these vigorous measureSj 
privately sent some friends to entreat 
and persuade Cicero to procure the 
consulship for them both; promising, 
at the same time, that he should direct 
all affairs according to his better judg¬ 
ment, and find him perfectly tmctable^ 
who xvas but a youth, and had no am¬ 
bition for anything but the title and th© 
honour. Csesar himself acknowledged 
afterwards, t^t, iu his apprehensioua 
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orbeih^ entirely rniiio'l auil ile^erteH, 
he seasoiinbly availeil <>t i'lc*** 

ro*s anibilion, per.>ua<UMi luni to 5taii<l 
for tlie consuKliip^ and utolertook to 
support his applicalino uitli Wts i\hole 
interest. 

In this case |mrtirular]y, ('u (»hl 
as he \>as, sulVere^l Itijiiseli to he ini* 
t>ose<l upon liv this \oiih«; nian, so* 
licited the ])eo|ile for l:iin, and 
the senate into liis intt*re'>t. I iis irn iids 
blamed him tor it at the liinis and it 
\>as nut loii^ bidoro he nas Hensd>lc 
that he liad rninetl hiinseif and ^i>en 
nj) the liberties oj las country ; for 
(.;f‘.sar uas no sooiut stren;^tlicned %>ith 
the* coii.Milar authority, tlian he up 
('irer<i and r<o oncilin;; hiinsell to 
Antntiy anti Li'ptdn^, he united his 
po\>er v\ifh tin irs, ami ilivided th^ ein- 
pin* ani* ii;^Mhein. as if it had lie< n a 
private At the same lime thev 


pnisrTibid ahont two Inindnoi per>oiis 
vvlioni they had |>itrluMl npriii for a sa* 
entice. 'I'lie greatest diiliculty and <L»- 
pute was abi>ut the prosc rifitifin of Ci¬ 
cero; lor Antonv would come to no 
terms till he was iirst taken oil’. Lepi- 
dus a(;re(ul with Antony in this predU 
niiiiary^ but Caesar opposed them both 
They liad a private c^myress for these 
purposes near the city of lloimnia^ 
which lasted three days, dlie places 
where (hey titei wax o>er against their 
cntnpSf a little islatid in the nver. (he* 
s^ir is said to have contended for (hcero 
the two Iirst davs; lni( the tlnril he 
gave him tip, d (ic sataifices on each 
side were these: Cha*snr was tri alian* 
don Cicero to his fate; Lepidus^ Inn 
brother Puulns^ and .\iitojiy, I^m ius 
(hesar^ his uncle by llie mother's sif!:*. 
^riius rage and nincotir entirely slitle^l 
in them all sentiments of humanity ; or^ 
more properly speakings lliey sluiwed 
that no beast is more savage than man, 
when he is possessed of power equal 
to Ilia passion. * 

Wdiile his enemies were thus em- 
ployed^ Cicero was at his Tuseninn 
villa, and his brother Quintus with iiiiin 
W'lien tliey were infonned of the pn>* 
•criptiun, they deteniiined tor remove to 
Ast> a country-house of Cicero's 
near the sea; where they intendefl to 
take a ship, and repair to Uriitus in 


* Instead of talcing him forhu colleague^ 
be cbote Quintus Fcaiut* 


M<»r**di»ni:i ; for it \vi»h reported, that 
ii* w-;i> idri'iulv \rry |inwcrful in tliose 
parts. I Iit*\ wt r** < arrird m tlioir se- 
panitc btti-r.s, <»p|)rr-.^«Ml widi sorrow 
and despair; an<l <iluu juinin;: tluir 
litters lui the road. iIm'x sloppi'*! to bc- 
inruaii their miiti^d > t^biintus 

was the more dejr<led. brcaiisi* In* was 
in want <*f neeessarit's : Inr. as Im- sjtiri. 
In^ hod broM;^lit notlun^^ from licane 
vvitli inin. ( leero. too. had but a s1iai> 
der provision. 'I ln‘y conrhidrd. there* 
(ore. that it w'oidd be br st l>»r t'i<rro 
to hasten his llii'lit, ami tor (^nintus tc» 
return to hi^^ house, ami get M>!nc sup¬ 
plies. 'I his residution Imumi: ii\r d 
upim, thev'embraml eaeli ethn* wuli 
everv ex[»re>>iou of sorfov. aM<l tlieu 
l*arli‘d. 

A few davs aK 'r. (Quintus and hi. 
son Wert bi liayed by his suvants to 
the adsAs^ins, who eaim* ia qmst of 
tliein, and lo.st their liv es. .\s for (hcertv 
he was carrieil to Ast vra; w liere hndin 
a vessel, he iinnu*di.delv wa nt on boat 
and coasted along to (hreaMirn with a 
iavourable wiml. The pilots were pre¬ 
paring iimiHMliately to sail from tlirnrc, 
iuit whether it was lli.d he feared the 
s^ea, or had n<it v«d given up all his 
hopes in Cu'sar, he disiunbarked, and 
travelled a hundred fiirhiiigs on loot, as 
if Koine had been the )>laco of his des¬ 
tination. Kepenting, liowev er. alter- 
warrls, he leil that road, and lundo 
again for the sea. Jle pa.ssed the night 
in tlie most ))«Tplexing and hornd 
thoughts; iiisfimurh that he was s<une- 
tiijie.s ifirlincd to go privattdy into C;r- 
sar's liou.se, and slab him.seli* upon the 
alLir of hi.s <loiuei^tir gods, to firing tlie 
divine vengeance upon his betraver; 
bill he was deterred from (his Ivy the 
fear of lorture. Other allcriiutives, 
equally distressful, presented tlieiii- 
Helves. At last, he put himself in the 
hands of Ins servants, and ordered tlicm 
to carry him hv sea to CajeUi,t where 
he had a deliglitfiil retreat in the siim- 
iner, when (lie Etesian winds set in.$ 
^lliere was a temple of Apollo on (hat 
roast, from which a (light ol crovvd 
came, with greah noise, tmyards Ci* 
cero's vessel, oa il was making hind 

t According to Appjan> Cicero wm kiWed 
nearC«nua: buc V'aJcriuH Jtluiuiu» »a)«, iho 
scene or th^ tragedy wan ar 

♦ The nonh-caat wind*. 
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They p<TcIioil 4)11 hotli aides the sail- 
wliere some sat ernakiu" and 
Olliers [)i i kinfi die ends of t)io rojies; 
all l(•nk^d upon this as an ill omen; 
vet (.’icero \v< iit on shore, and eiifcr- 
iu:? his house, lay down to repose liini- 
sell. !n the ineantime a niimher of the 
rr<n\a settled in tlic ciiand)er-uindow, 
and croaked in the most doleful nian- 
nei" one ot them even entered in, and 
jdi^fhtinj; on the hed. attein|>ted with 
its heak to draw ofl* the clotlies with 
whii h he had rovered his lace. On 
si;,dit of this, tin' sen ants hci^an to re¬ 
proach tliemselvcs, “Shall we," said 
they, “rcinam to be spectators of onr 
master s iiMirdiT.^ Shall we tiol protect 
liim, so innocent and so }{reat a snlVcrcr 
as he is, when the hrnte creatures jrive 
him marks oi tiieir care an<l attention?” 
'I iienpai il) hyenirealv, partly hy force, 
lliev j(ot him into his litter, anil carried 
him lowaiils the .sea. 

Alcantiiiie the assassins came up. 
Iliey were commanded by Herennius, 
a centurion, and Poinpiliiis, a tribune, 
whom Cicero had lormerly defended 
when under a jiroseciition lor parri¬ 
cide. 1 lie doors o| (he house being 
made l.isf, they broke them open; 
.still Cicero ditl not appear, and the 
scr\ant.s who were left behind said 
they knew nothing of him. Rut a young 
uian. named Piiilologus, his brother 
Oi'intu.s’s freedman. whom ('icero had 
instructed in the liberal arts and scien¬ 
ces, informed the tribune, that they 
were carrying the litter through deep 
shades to the seaside. 'I’lie tribune, 
taking a few soldiers with him, ran to 
the end oi the walk where he was to 
come out. Rut Cicero perceiving that 
Herennius was hastening aRer him, 
ordered his servants to set the litter 
down ; and putting his left hand to liis 
chin, as it was his custom to do, lie 
looked steadfastly upon ins murderers. 
Such an appearance of misery in his 
face, overgrown with hair, and wasted 
with anxiety, so much aflected (he at¬ 
tendants of Herennius that they cover 
«d their faces during the melancholy 
^ne. Tliat ofiicer despatched him. 


while lie slretcned his neck out of the 
litter to receive (he blow. Thus fell 
C icero, m the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. Hercumus cut olV his head, and, 
by Antony’s command, liis hands too, 
%yilh which he had written the philippics. 
Such was the title he gave his orations 
against Antony, and they retain it to 
this day. 

W lion (liese parts of Cicero’s body 
were brought to Rome, Antony hap- 
pened to be lioldiug an assembly for 
the election <if magistrates. He no 
.sooner behcM them, than he cried out, 

Now let there be an end to all pro. 
•scriptions.” He ordered the head and 
iiaiuls to be fasirticd op over the vostra^ 
a dreadlul spectacle to the Roman peo* 
pie, who thought they did not so much 
«ce (he face of Cicero, as a picture of 
Antony’s soul. Yet he did one act of 
justice oil this occasion, which was the 
l ehvcnng up Philologus to Pomponia 
the wile ol Quintus. When she was 
mistress of his fate, beside other horrid 
pniiUhmcnts, she made him cut off bis 
0 ‘vii (le.sh by piecemeal and roast and 
eat it. I his is (he account some histori- 
nns give us; but Tyro, Cicero’s freed- 
man. makes no mention of tlie treachery 
ol I'hilologiis. 

1 am informed, that a long time after, 
Ca'sar going to see one of his grand¬ 
sons, found him witli a book of Cicero’s 
in his hands, 'riie boy, alarmed at the 
accident, endeavoured to hide the book 
under his robe, wdiich Ca;sar perceived 
ami took it Irom him ; and alter having 
run most of it over ns he stood, he r©. 
turned it, and said, “ My dear child, 
tln.s wns an eloquent man, and a lover 
of his country.” 

Being consul at the time when ho 
conquered Antonv, he took the son of 
Cicero for his colleague; under whoso 
auspices (he senate took down tlie sta¬ 
tues of Antony, defaced all the monu¬ 
ments of his honour, and decreed, that 
lor the future, none of his family should 
bear tlie name of Marcus. Tims the 
divine justice reserved the coiuj letioa 

Antony’s punishment for the booM 
of Cicero. 
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Thf.^c fire tlu* uu'>>i rir- 

CiinisUtfii rs in I lie ol i-^t'inosUie- 

ncs au<l ('I'MTO that c^^iuld lie t*<il!erte<l 
from tho liistoriaiis nnIucIi liiive come (o 
our kno\\Ie*l;:e. 'riioiijxli 1 shnil not 
pretend io compare Hu ir talents lor 
speakim;; y» t tliis, 1 tlnnk. 1 on^ht (o 
ol)serve* tliaf Dcriiostlum s, by tije ex¬ 
ertion <if all his p<>>vers, Imth natural 
and a('(]uired» upon tliat object only, 
came to c'xreed in energy andstn n^rth 
the most celcbrateil pleaders ol tus 
time; in K^^ndt'ur and ina;;iiifn*enre ol 
st)lc, all that uere ennrn nt tor the sub¬ 
lime of dei'l.iiiiation ; and in arrnrac'v 
and art, tlie most able professors of 
rJietoiic. Oiccro's studies \>cre more 
general ; and, in his treasures of know, 
ledge, he had a great vu^et^ . He lias 
left ns a number of plulosopiiical tmets^ 
wbirii he composed upon the |>rin<'i|>les 
of the academy ; and we see something 
of an O'ltentatinn of learning in the 
very orations uliicli he wrote for the 
forum and the bar. 

'Fheir diiVereiit teinjicrs arc discemi- 
l)le in their way of writing. That of 
iJemostliencH, without any enibellUh 
nnuits of wit and humour, is alwaya 
grave aii<l serious. Nor ctors it smell 
of the lamp, as l^ylheas tauntingly 
said, but of tiie water drinker, of the 
man of thought, of one wlio woscha^ 
nielenzcd by the austerities of life, lliit 
Cicero, wlio loved to indulge in bis vein 
of plcasaiitr)', so niuch ali«*cled tlie w it 
that he sometimes sunk into the huf* 
fooii; and b> aflecling gaiety in the 
most serious things, to serve liis client 
lie has odended against tlie rules of 
propriety and decorum. 'Fliijs, in his 
oration for Ccelius, he says, W here 
is the absurdity, if a man, witli an at- 
fluent fortune at command,.shall indulge 
himself in pleasure ? It would be mad¬ 
ness not to enjoy what is in his povver; 
particularly when soiije of (he greatest 
philosophers place uian^s chief good in 
pleasure f** 

When Cato impeached Muretia, Ci¬ 
cero, who was then consul, undertook 
his defence; and, m his pleading, took 
occasion to ridicule several paradoses 
of (he stoics, because Cato was of that 
sect. He succeeded so far as to raise 

* Plulsich tins DCt quoted ibis poMSge 
vith accuracy. Cicero apologitea for die ex. 
ceases of youth ; but does not defend or ap« 
prove the pursuit of pleasure. 


a l.iu<rli ip the rjx«;ind>iy, aiul oven 
among tlie jn !l'» t \ h>h uliirh (\ito 
smiled, and ^anl fr> Hmat' who sat by 
him, ^ W )j;*t a iiivas^aut consul we 
Imvrl'^ ( jciro, indi'fd, was naturally 
iacelion.s: and lie not <miI\ liis 

jest, ))ut liis coiinteinuu r \\as ;;a\ and 
£»iniliiig. W licrc.i^ 1 >c..iostlif‘neS hacl a 
fare and thonghifuhie^s in lii> a>poor, 
Nvliich lie sf l hiin or ne\er |>ui oil. 
ilenre lus < neijues. as he <'onrt ^^cs, 
called liini a morose iihiaturc<( man. 

It appears also Iroin llieir wrifni^^s, 

that 1 )miii slliriies, winii he tinn lies 

upon liis own praise, docs it with au 

inoHrn<iVC dcluae\. Iinlccd, he ncNor 

gives into Jt at ail ])ut when lie ha.s 

aofiie gitnl point iii >.ew; ainl <ui all 

i>ther iKCiKNioiis IS i \Trcinel\ nuuh'.st. 

• 

ihil ('iiero. Ill lii> r>ratkons« speaks in 
irueli hi;;li tf nns ot luiiocll Hiat jt is 
^ilaiii he had a umst ijiteuipciate vanity. 
TJiiis he rnes out 


liCt ikTUis rcVcrc the rubo, Uic warriorS laurel 
Vivid to the p:dui of eloquence. 

At length he came to coiumenJ not 
only hi.s own actions and opemtioiis in 
(he comtuotiwealth, but ins orations 
too, as Weil those which he liad only 
pronounced as tliose lie liad c^unmitled 
to wiitiiig, as if, vvifha juvenile vanity, 
he were vying w itii the rheltirieians 
Isocrates and AiuiAimeues, instead of 
being inspired widi Hie great ambition 
of guiihng (he Homan people. 

Fierce ill tlie fa*hi, and drvAdfid to the foe* 


It is neicssary, iiuleed, for a slates- 
man to hav e Hie adv untage oi ehM|uence, 
but it is nit^an aiul illibend to rest in 
such a {|uaiilieation, or to hunt uHer 
praise in (hat tjuarter. In this respect 
betnosdienes liehavcd with more dig- 
nitv, witli a superior elevation of mnxL 
lie said, ability to explain him 

self was a mere acciuisition; ond not 
80 perfect but (hat it required great 
candour and indulgence in the aa 
dienee.’’ He thought it must be, ns m 
deed it is, only a low and littk inind^ 
Uiat can value itself upon sucb qttam - 

They both, undoubtedly, had politi 
col abilities, us well «s powers to per¬ 
suade. Tliey had Uiem in swoh a de 
gree that oieii, who had armies at their 
devotion, stood in need of their sup. 
port Thus Chares, DiupiUies, ana 
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T^foslm-nt's avaikd themselves of De- 
iiiostlieiies ; Poiiipoy and young Caesar, 
o( Cicero ; as Cajsar himself acknow¬ 
ledges in Ills comiiKiitaries addressed 
to Agrippa and JIaecenas. 

It is an observation no less just 
than common, that nothing makes 
so thorough a trial of a man’s dis¬ 
position as power ami authority; for 
they awaken every passion, and disco¬ 
ver every latent vice. Demosthenes 
never had an opportunity for a trial of 
this kind; he never obtained any emi¬ 
nent charge; nor did he lead those 
armies against Philip, which his elo¬ 
quence ha 1 raised. Put Cicero went 
q^umslor into Sicily, and proconsul into 
C/ilicia ami Cappad«»ria; at a time, loo 
when avarice reigned without control; 
when the governors of provinees, think¬ 
ing it beneath them to take a clandes¬ 
tine advaiilage. Ic!l to open plunder; 
when to take aiioth.er's jirojterfy was 
thought no great crime, and he who 
took moderalelv passial for a man of 
character. ^ ct.at .such a lime as this, 
Cicero gave many proofs of his con¬ 
tempt of money ; maiiv of his binnan- 
ity and goo'lness. At Rome, with 
the title only oi consul, he had an al>- 
snlute and ilictatorial power against 
Catiline and his accomiilices. On 
vyhich occasion he verified the predic¬ 
tion of Plato, “'I’hat every state will 
be delivered from its cahiinilles, when, 
by the favour of fortune; great power 
unites with wisdom and justice in one 
person.” 

It is mentioned, to the disgrace of De- 
innsthencs, that his eloquence was mer¬ 
cenary', that he privately composed ora¬ 
tions both for Pliormio and Apollodorus, 
though advcr.sarics In the same cause 
'I'o which we may add, that he was sus- 
ected of receiving money from Iho 
ing of Persia, and condemned for 
taking bribes of Harpalus. Supposing 
some of these the calumnies of those 
who wrote against him {and they are 
not a few); yet it is impossible to affirm 
that lie wa.s proof against the presents 
wliicli were sent him by princes, as 
marks of honour and respect. This 
was too much to be expected from a 
man who vested his money at interest 
upon ships. C.icero, on the other hand, 
bad magnificent presents sent him by 
the Sicinans. when he wnstedile; by 
tlie king of Cappadocia, when procou- 
Bul ; and his friends pressed him to re¬ 


ceive their benefactions, when in exile 
yet. as we have already observed, h« 
refused them all. 

1 lie banishment of Demosthenes re¬ 
flected infamy upon him; for he was 
convicted of faking bribes: that of 
Cicero, great honour ; because he 
sulTered for destroying traitors, who 
had vowed the ruin of their coun¬ 
try Ihc former, tlierefore. departed 
without exciting pity or regret; lor the 
latter, the seimte changed (heir habit, 
continued in mourning, and could not 
be persuaded to pass any act till the 
l)eo[)le had recalled him. Cicero, iii- 
<leed, spent the time of exile in an in¬ 
active manner in Macedonia; but with 
Derno.stlicncs it was a busy period in 
his political character. 'I'lien it was 
(as we have mentioned above] that he 
went to the several cities of Greece, 
strengthened the common interest, and 
defeated the designs of the Macedo 
iiiaii^ embassadors. In which respect 
lie discovered a much greater regard 
lor his country than Themistocles and 
.fycibiailes, when under the same mis- 
lortnne. .\ficr liis return, he pursued 
his former plan of government, and 
continued the vvar with Antipater and 
^ the Macedouiaius. Whereas Lmlius 
reproached Cicero in full senate with 
.silting silent, wlien Ca*sar, who was 
not yet come to years of maturity, ap¬ 
plied for tiic consulsliip contrary to law 
And Brutus, In one of his letters, char¬ 
ged him with "having reared a greater 
and more insupportable tyranny haa 
that wliicli they had destroyed,” 

As to the manner of their death, we 
cannot think of Cicero’s without a con¬ 
temptuous kind of pity. How deplo¬ 
rable to see on old man, for want of 
roper resolution, suffering himself to 
c carried about by liis servants, endea¬ 
vouring to hide himself from death, 
whicli was a messenger that nature* 
would soon have sent him, and over¬ 
taken notwithstanding and slaughtered 
by his enemies! 'llie other, though h( 
did discover some fear, by taking sanc- 
tuaiT, is, nevertheless, to be admired 
for the provision he had made of poison, 
for the care with which he had pre¬ 
served it. and his noble manner of osiu^ 
it. So that when Neptune did not af¬ 
ford him an asylum, he had recourse to 
a more inviolable altar, rescued himself 
from the weapons of the guards, and 
eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 
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TirnsR who firet thought that the arts 
might be compared to tlir senses, in 
the perception of their respective oI>- 
jecLs, appear to me to have well under 
the power by which that percep- 
ion was to be foniicd, tlie power of 
ilUlingiiishing coutrarj’ qualities; for 
his they have in common. But in the 
liiiode of distiiigiiishiiig, as well as in 
the end of what is distinguished, they 
rvidentiv differ. The senses, for in¬ 
stance, have no connate power of per¬ 
ceiving a white object more thaii n 
lilark one ; what is sweet more than 
what is hitter; or what is soit and yield- 
1 mg more than what is hard and solid. 

Their otlice is to receive impressions 
i from such objects as strike upon them, 

' and to convev those impressions to the 
mind. But tne operation of the arts is 
more ratiomil; (liey arc not, like the 
.senses, passive in their perceptions; 
they cticmse or reject what is proper or 
improper; what is good they attend to 
primarily and intentionally, apd what 
IS evil, only accidentally, in order to 
avoid it. Thus, the art of medicine 
considers the nature of diseases | and 
music that of discordant sounds, m or¬ 
der to produce their contraries. And 
the most excellent of ail arts, tempe¬ 
rance, justice, and pnidrnce, teach us 
to j Mclge not only of what is honourable, 
just, and useful, but also of wliqt is 
pi-ruicious. distfraiKful and umiut. 


These arts hesfow no pmisc on (hat in*sJ 
noccnce which boasts of an entire igno-^ 
ranee of vice ; in their reckoning, it is 
rather an absurd simplicity to he igno¬ 
rant of tliose things, w'hich every man 
(hat is disposed to live virtuously should 
make it uis particular care to know. 
Accordingly (he ancient. Sparftinn, at 
their feasts, used to compel (he helots 
to drink an excessive quantity of wine, 
and then bring (hem into the public 
balls where they dined, to show (he 
young men what dninkcnness was. 

”;'e do not. indeed, think it agree 
ah.,., cither to humanity or good policy, 
to corrupt some of the species in order 
not to corrupt others. Vet, perhaps, 
it may not be amiss to insert among the 
rest of the lives, a few evampica of those 
who have abused tlieir power to the 
purposes of llr^^nliousness, and whose 
elevation has only made their vices 
greater and more conspicuous. No< 
mat we adduce them to give pleasure, 
or to adorn our painting.s with the graces 
of variety ; but we do it from the same 
motive willi Ismenins the Theban mu¬ 
sician, who presented bis scholars both 
with good and bad performers on the 
flute; and used to say, Tlius you 
must play.” and ** Tims you must not 
play.” And Antigeoid^ nl?serye,d, 
"That younp men would heax.tdjle 
perform ers ^y ith mitch greater pleasure, 
after tlieyhah'liear'd bad ones.*' lo 
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like manner, ace'onlins to my opinion, 
we sliall l>ehoI<I and imitate the \ irlnniis 
with theater attention, if we he not en¬ 
tirely unarqnaintod with the charaetcrs 
of tlic virions and infamous. 

In this bonk, tlierefore, «e shall 
CTve the lives of Demelrins, siiniainrd 
roliorretts, and of Antony the trinm. 
vir; men u ho ha\e most remarkably 
verified tliat observation of Plato, 
“ 'I'liaf "reat parts protlneo crcat vices, 
as well as virtues/' 'I'liey were equally 
addicted to wine and women ; both ex¬ 
cellent soldiers, and persons of j^reat 
nninitii ence ; but, at the same time, 
prodiiral and insolent, 'lliere nas the 
same re.semhlam r in their fortune: for, 
in the eonrsc of their live.s, they met 
both with "reat .snrcess, and {;rcat dis- 
apiioinlinenfs; now, oxtemliiitj their 
conquests with the ntinnst rapidity, and 
now losinjf all ; now falliin: beyond all 
oxperlalion ; and now reeoverinij them- 
selves when there was as little prospect 
of snrh a chanirc. 'l liis similarity there 
was in their lives; anil in the conchid- 
irif; scene there was not inncli dilfer- 
cnre; for the one was taken by his 
enemies, and died in captivity, and the 
other was near .stiariiij' the saim; fate. 

.Vnti^'oinis having two sons by Stra- 
toniee, the damrhter of (’orranis, called 
(he one after his brother, Demetrius, 
and the other after hi.s father, Philip. 

most historians say. Jlut some 
afltrm that Demetrius was not t!ie son 
ol Anfigonns, but bis nephew; and 
tlint his father dying and leaving him 
an infant, and liis mother soon aOer 
marrying Antigonns, he was, on that 
srcoiint, considered as hi.s son. Phi¬ 
lip, who was not many years younger 
tlian Demetrius, died at an early pe¬ 
riod. Demetrius, tliougb tall* was not 
equal in size to his father Antigonus. 
But his beauty and mien were so 
inimitabje, that no statuary or ivainter 
could hit off a likeness. His coun¬ 
tenance had a mixture of grace and 
dignity ; and was at once amiable and 
awlul; and the unsubdued and eager 
■ air of youth was blended with the uia- 
*jesty of the hero and the king. There 
J was the same happy mixture in his be¬ 
haviour, whicli inspired, at the same 
time, both pleasure and awe. In his 
hours of leisure, a most agreeable com¬ 
panion ; in his table, and eveiy species 
of entertainment of all princes the 


most delicate, and yet. when business 
called, nothing could equal his acti¬ 
vity. his diligence, and dcspatcli. Ii» 
which respect he imitated llacchns 
most of all the gods ; since lie was not 
only lerrihle in war, but knew how to 
terminate war with peace, and tmii 
with the happiest ad-lrcss to tlie joys 
and pleasures which that inspiris. 

His affection for his father was re- 
ni.arkahly great; and in the respect he 
paid his mother, his love for his otlu r 
parent was very disceriiihle. His tliify 
was genuine, ami not in the least inllu- 
eiiced by the considerations of high sta¬ 
tion or power. Demetrius happening 
to come from hnnting. when his father 
was giving amlieiice to .some embassa¬ 
dors, went up and sninterl liiin. and 
then sat down by him with his jsivclins 
in his hand. After they had received 
their answer, and vvere going away, 
Antigonus called out to t'lein, and said. 
“Aon may mention, ton, the happy 
terms unon which I am with iny son.** 
By w'liicli In* gave them to understand, 
that the harmony and coididence in 
which they livc<l. added strength t< 
the kingdom, and security In his power. 
So incapable is regal aniboritv of ad- 
nuffing a partner, so liable to jealousy 
and hatred, (hat the greatest ami oldest 
of Alexander’s succe.ssor.s rejoiced that 
he had no occasion In fear his own 
son, but could freely let liiin ap)iroacb 
him with his weapons in his hand. In¬ 
deed, we may venture to say, that this 
family alone, in the course of many 
successions, was free from these evils. 
Of all the de.scendant3 of Antigoims, 
Philip was the only prince wlio put his 
son to death; whereas, in the familie.s 
of other kings, nothing is more com¬ 
mon than the murders of sons, mothers^ 
and wives. As for the killing of bro¬ 
thers, like n postulatum in geometry, it 
was considered ns indisputably neces¬ 
sary to the safety of the reigning 
prince. 

That Demetrius was oi'iginnlly well^ 
disposed bv nature to the oflices of hn- 
inanity ana friendship, the following is 
a proof. Mithridates* the son of Ario- 
barzanes, was of the same age, and hi»' 
constant companion. He was likewiar 
one of the attendants of Antigonus, 
and bore on unblemished character. 
Yet Antigonus conceived some suspw 
don of lum ftrom a dream. He thnughV 
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be entered ». larije ami }>caiitiful field, 
and .so«eil it filings of «old. 'I Ids 
produced a crop «*f tlic .same precious 
metal; but cotnin:; a little aft’ r to visit 
it, be found it \v;ls cut, and notbin;; 
left but tlie stalks. As be «a.s in threat 
distress about bis loss, be lieanl .some 
pcopl- .say, that Milbridates liad reaped 
tb<' goM-'ti Icirve.st, and uas gone \\ilb 
it touards tlie Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at tlie dream, be comniii- 
idcated it to bis son, having tir-.t m.ido 
liini swear to keep it secret, and. at tlie 
same time, inforiucd Iiimot Ins absolute 
determination to (lestrf>v Mitbridates. 
D eineCrius ^^as fxcctfdiiifily conc< rjje<l 
at tliir afl'iir; hut his tViiuul 

naitt'il oil lull) as usudK that tlu*\ n;)(;ht 
j>ursue tlicir iH\ <*rsiiui.s lie 

durst not speak to liiin on the suhject, 
heranse of nis oath. Hy decrees, liou- 
< Ni*r, lie drew hiiii aside irtun t)i<‘ rest 
of his coriipanioiis ; and nlien tin y 
Wffi' alone, he ^^rofe on the ground, 
oiih flic liottoin of his sj^car, Fly, 
Miiiiridates ^ J'he \onnt' man under* 
s(;indin}( his dauber. Hod that uight 
into (.\ippridocia ; and fate soon ac- 
<’Oiiinh.sli<*d the dream ol Aiiligonusi 
for Mitliridutes coiiqticrei) a rich nna 
extensive c^niiilry, and founded the 
fuinily of the Pontic kings, which con. 
tiniitMi thrnugii eight sncccssi<ins, and 
was at last destroyed hy tin* Itfirnaiis. 
Tills is asuflh lent evidence that Di'ine* 
trius wuH naturally well inclined to jus* 
tice and linniaiiity. 

But as, acconling to 1‘hnprdocles, 
love and hatred are the s<uir4 es of per- 
jnduat wum hclwcen the elements, fiar- 
ticularly sindi as touch or approach 
each other; so among the successors 
of Alexander there were continual 
wars; and the contentions uere ainnvs 
the most violent when iiiflanu'd liy tnc 
onpOHitiofi of interest, or vicinity of 
place, 'lliiswas the case ofAntigonus 
and Ptolemy* Auligonns, while lie 
resided in Bhr}*gbi, received in forma- 
iion tliat Ptolemy was gone from Cy¬ 
prus into Syria^ where he was ravaging 
the country, an<l reducing the cities 
either by solicitation or force. Upon 
tins he scut his son Demetrius against 
him, tliougb he >yas only twcnty-lwo 
years of age ; and in this firnt command 
had the greatest and most difiicult 
afiairs to manage. But a young and 
noexperie fired man ^^as uneuuaUr 


matched \Mlli a gMiend fioin llie school 
of Ah xandtT, h; ,1 di>lin:;iu le 1 

hinistdi in niaiiN iin|n)rt;t[if i u!i 

der (hat prim e. ‘ . l.e 

(h’fca(ed iM‘ir Ga/a : l)\e iteMis oul oi 
his men ua re killed. .»n'l « j^dil llioU'^an I 
taken prisoners. He In'*! aU * li lent' 
his nii!i(r«r> rh<'st. :uid h > i 

'ag«'. But Pt-'Kony St III {'.)i m I> u k 
iim, (ogetli<*r \^ith his fricn a ldiOL: 
this gene Til us anrl in •'•'air*' 

** I hat flu*) oiight only ( ^ i *ij(<'n'l 1.* 
glnrN an<l empire.'' \N hen Heiie (nii' 
reeiM'ed it, lif heggeil ol llic god'. 

That In* might imi li»ng be Plolcii>\ ’> 
debtor, blit >oon ha\e it in Ins pusser 
to return (he fuNour.'' Nor \\as he dis 
concerted, as most young nirn uould 
1 m *, \Ni(li such a ::u^> »rriage in his lir^t 
cssjj*. On the <*oiilK r>. like a ciun- 
plc te getierd. :ucusf»uu* d fo thr sn is- 
siliides 4*r fortune. In* <*inpli‘\r*d Inin- 
self in making m u lev ii*s ami ] ! ••', iding 
arms; he kept the cities to ll»eic<lurs, 
and exercised tlie troops he had raiscil. 

As 80 f>n ns Antigonus >>as apprize*! 
bow the battle went, he said, ** l^tolemv 
has, indeerl. healeii boys, but he shall 
soon have to do with ]|o\\c\cr, 

Qs he did iu>l chouse to repress the spi 
rit of his son, cm his n*fjnest, he 
him permission to try his fortune e.gain 
by Inrnsc*)!*. Not long after (his, ('ilh s. 
P'tolcin> *s geiuTtl, iiiulertook to drix* 
Dcunelrius enlirely <'ut of na ; lor 
uliic h purpose* he brought uith him a 
nmnerons army, though he In hl him in 
conteinjit on nceount of Ins hUe liefeat 
But Dermdrlns^ b\ a Midden n((ack 
struck liis ud%ersaries >vi(h such 
panic, tiiat botli (In* camp and th^ 
general fed) into liis hand.s^ (ogc'lher 
x>itli ^'cry considerable lre?LMircs, ^ et 
he <lid not consider the gain, but the 
cbililv to gi> c t nor so much valued 
the glory and riches nliich tliis ad\an- 
toge brought him» as its enabling him 
to requite the generosity of Ptoleiny. 
He was not, however* lor proceeding 
upon his own judgment; he consulted 
his father; and, on his free permission 
to act as he thought propel, loaded 
Cillcs and his frientls with his la\our»> 
and sent Uieiu back to their master. 
By this turn of afl'ainf, Ptolemy lost his 
footing in Syria ; and Anbgonm 
marched down from Celaenas rejoicing 
in hU son’s success, aud impatient tc 
eiuhrace libn. 
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Demefriiis. after (liis, hem? sent to 
Mthdiie tlie \ahafli<Fan Aralis. Ihuiid 
liiins(‘1l'in great danger. 1 )y falling info 
H tlesert rniintry, ^vint■h ad'orded no 
'vater. lint the liarliarians, astonished 
at his lujrommon intrejiidify, did not 
venlnre to atfark him ; and he retired 
witli a considcrahle booty, amongst 
ivhicli were s«*von hundred camels. 

Antigoims had foniK-rly taken Ilahy- 
lon from Seleneiis; but lie l>ad reco¬ 
vered it by his covn arms; and uas now 
fnarcliiiig with his main army, to re¬ 
duce the nations which bordered upon 
India, and the provinces about Mount 
Caucasus. Meantime Demetrius, hop¬ 
ing to find Mesopotamia unguarded, 
suddenly passed the Euphrates, and 
fell upon Ilabvlon. 'I’liere were t%vo 
str<mg castles in that city; but by this 
mana'uvre in the absence of Seleucus, 
he seized one of tltem, dislodged the 
garrison, and placed there seven thou¬ 
sand of his own men. After tliis, he 
ordered the rest of his soldiers to iilmi- 
der the country for their own use, and 
then returned to the seacoast. Ily these 
proreedings he left Seleucus better 
estalilislied in Ins dominions than ever; 
Ibr his laying waste the country, seemed 
as if he had no farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was 
informed that Ptolemy was besieging 
Halicarnassus ; upon whicb he hastened 
to its relief, an<l obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to succour the dis 
tressed gained Antigonus and Deme- 
trins great reputation, they conceived a 
strotig desire to rescue all Greece from 
the .slavery it was held in by Cassander 
and Ptolem}\ No prince ever engaged 
in a more just and honourable war; 
lor they employed the wealth which 
they had gained by the conquest of the 
l>arbarians, for the advantage of the 
Greeks ; solely with a view to the ho¬ 
nour that such an enterprise promised. 

When they had resolved to benn 
their operations with Athens, one of liis 
friends advised Antigonus, if he took 
the city, to keep it, as the key of 
Greece ; but that prince would not lis¬ 
ten to him. He said, ** The best and 
securest of all keys was the friendship 

the people ; and that Athens was the 
^tch-tower of tl»e world, from whence 
the torch of his glory would blaze over 
the earth.” 

In consequence of these resolutions 


Demetrius sailed to Athens with five 
thoiisancl talents of silver, and a fleet o( 
two Imndred and fifty ships. Deme¬ 
trius, the Plialerean. governed the city 
for Cassander, and had a good garri- 
.son in the fort of Munychia. His ad¬ 
versary, who managed llie affair, both 
with pnnlcnce and good fortune, made 
his appearance before (he Pirams on 
(he tweiit)-lifili of May."^ The town 
bad no information of his approach 
and when they .saw his fleet coming in, 
they conrltuled that it belonged to 
Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as 
such, jlut at last the officers who com¬ 
manded in (he city, being undeceived, 
ran to oppose it. All (he tumult and 
confusion followed', which was natural 
when an enemy came unexpected, and 
was already landing. For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, 
ran in with ease; and tlie people could 
plainly distinguish him on the deck 
of his ship, whence he made signs 
to them to comnosc themselves and 
keep silence. They complied Avitli his 
demand; and a herald was ordered to 
proclaim, That his father Antigonus, 
in a hajipy hour, he hoped for Athens, 
had sent him to reinstate them in their 
liberties, by expelling thc'garrison, and 
to restore their laws and ancient form 
of government.” 


Upon tliis proclamation, the people 
threw down tneir arms, and receiving 
the proposal with loud acclamations, 
desired pemetrius to land, and called 
him their benefactor and deliverer. 
Demetrius, the Phalerenn, and his par¬ 
tisans, thought it necessary to receive a 
man who came with sucli a superior 
force, though he should perform none of 
his promises, and accordingly sent de¬ 
puties to make tlieir submission. De¬ 
metrius received them in an obliging- 
manner, and sent back with them Aris- 
todemus the Milesian, a friend of his 
father’s. At the same time, he was not 
unmindful of Demetrius the Pbalerean, 
who, in this revolution, was more afraid 
of tlie citizens than of the enemy; but 
out of regard to his character and virtue^ 
sent him with astrong convoyto Thebes, 
agreeably to his request He likewise 
assured the Athenians, that however 
desirous he might be to see their city 
he would deny himself tliat pleasure 


* Thargtlion. 
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tin he had set it entirely free, by ex¬ 
pelling; the garrisiin. He tlKTcfore sur¬ 
rounded the fortre?>s of MuuNcliia with 
a ditch and rampart, to cut olTils com- 
muiiicalioii with the rest of the city, 
and then sailed to Megam, uhere Cas- 
Sander had another {;aiTison. 

On his aiTi>nK lie was informed, 
that Cralesi|Hdis, Uic uife of AU'xander 
tlie son of Polyperolion, a etdebrated 
beauty, was at l^ntr;c> ami liad a desire 
to sec liiin. lii consequence oC which 
he left his forces in the trrritory uf Me- 
and uith a few light horse took 
the road to Patra:* When he was near 
the place, he drew oflf from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Crate- 
sipolls might not he percei%ed when 
ehe came to pay her visit. Ibit a party 
of the enemy getting intelligence of 
this, fell suddenly upon him. In WiA 
alann, lie had only lime to throw user 
him a mean cloak; and, in that di^ 
guise, saved himself by flight. So near 
an inratnoiis cajitivity bad his intem¬ 
perate love of beauty brought him. As 
Ibr his tent, the eneniv took it, with all 
the riches it contained. 

Alter Mcgara was taken, the soldiers 
prepared to nliinder it; butthc Atheu- 
lans interceued strongly for that peo¬ 
ple^ and prevailed. l)einetrius was 
Hatislied with expelling the garrison, 
and dcclarc<l the cit} free. Amidst 
these transactions, he bethought him¬ 
self of Stilpo* a philosopher of great 
repntatiun, wlio sought only the retire¬ 
ment and tranquillity of a sliidiniis life. 
He sent for him, and asked him. 

Whether they had taken anything 
from him?'^ Ko,*^ said Slilpo. "*1 
found none that wanted to steal any 
knowledge.” ^I'lic sohliers, however, 
had clandestinely carried off almost all 
the slaves. Therefore, when Deme¬ 
trius paid his respects to him again, on 
leaving the place, he said, Stilpo, 1 
leave you entirely free.*’ “ True,” an¬ 
swered Stilpo, for you have not left 
a slave among us.*" 

Demetrius then returned to the siege 
of Mnnychia. dislodged the garrison, 
and deniolislied the fortress. Alter 
which tlie Athenians pressed bioi to 
enter the city, and he complied. Having 
aaseinbiedtlie people, he re-established 
the commonwealth in its ancient form , 
^nd, moreover, promised them* in the 
came of his fatlier, a hundred and fifty 


thousand measures * of wheat, and 
timber enough to build a hundred gal¬ 
leys. Tlius they reco>ered the demo¬ 
cracy lifteeu years after it was dis 
solved. During the interval, after the 
I>nnian i\ar, and the battle of Cranon, 
the government was called an oligar¬ 
chy* but in fact, was monarehical; for 
the power of Demetrius, the Plialerean, 
met witli no control. 

'Their deliverer appeared gbwious in 
liis services tc> Athens ; but tliey ren¬ 
dered iiim obnoxious by the e\lr;wngant 
honours they decree<l him ; for they 
were the first who gave him and his 
father Autigonus the title of kings, 
whicli tliey had hitherto religiously 
avoided; aud wliich was, indeed, the 
only thing left the descendants of Phi¬ 
lip and Alexander, uninvadod by their 

f ;cnerals. In the next place, tliey alonef 
lonoured them with the aiipellatiou of 
the go<ls protectors ; ana, instead of 
denominating the year os formerly, 
from tiie arehon^ they abolished his 
ofTice, created annually in his room a 
priest of those gods protectors, and 
prefixed liis name to all their public 
acts. 'They likewise ordered thatlheir 
portraits should be WTOught in the holy 
veil with those of the otiier gods.^ 
They consecrated the place w here their 
patron first alighted Irom his chanot, 
and creeled an altar there to De^ie- 
Tlilus Cu(a6a(t‘S. ^Thcy aitdcd two to 
the number o( their tribes, and called 
them Dvmt’trias and Aniiffoni^; in 
consequence of which the senate, w hich 
before consisted of live hurulreil ttiem- 

* Mcdimni. 

^ No otIicT people were found capable of 
such vile adulation. Their servility showed 
how little they deserved tlie liber ly that was 
rv^stured them. 

X Every fifth year the Athenians celebiaied 
the Pono/A^rura, or ft^tival of Minerva, and 
carried in procession the Pejtlumy or holy 
veil, in which the defeat of the Titans^ and 
the actions of Minerva, were inwroughu In 
Uiis veil, too^they placed the figures of iho&c 
cominandcra who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by thclf victories ; ami from thence 
came the expression, that tucli on one was 
worthy of tho Peplum ; lueaning, that he 
was a brave soldier. As to the form of the 
Peplum^ it was a large robe without sleeves* 
It was drawn by Und in a rnaanne like a 
abtp along the Ceram ietis, as far as Uie tem¬ 
ple of Cores at Blcusius ; from w hence it waa 
brought back Mid consecrated in the citadch 
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bers, wai fn consist of sis: hundred; 
for cacli tribe supplied liOv. 

Straforlcs, ol'wlinse inventions these 
vise cionnlimenf-s were, thought of a 
stroke still hiiflior. He procured a de¬ 
cree, tind (hose who should be sent 
uponpu)>lic business from (he common- 
vcallb of Athens to Antigomis atid 
Demetrius, should not be called em¬ 
bassadors, but Thvori, a (itle vliich 
had been appropriated to those who, 
on (he solemn festivals, carried tire 
customary sacrifices to Delphi and 
Olympia, in the name of tlie Grecian 
states. 'I'ljis Stratocles was, in all re- 
s))ects, a )iers('n of the most daring 
cITrontory ami (lu-most debauched life, 
3usomucii that lie seemed to imitate 
the ancient ('Icon m his scurrilous and 
liconlKMis hcha\iour to the peojile. Ho 
ke|)t a mistress railed Ph)lncium, and 
one day, 'vlu-n slio brought from the 
market some beads for supper, he said, 
*■ ^^'hy how now) you have jjrovided 
us just such things to eat as wc states¬ 
men use for tennii-balls.” 

When the Athenians were defeated 
31) iJie sea-llglit tiear Amorgas, he ar- 
rive<l at Atlieiis before any account of 
tlie misfortune ha<l been received, nixl 
passing through tiic Ceramicus >vi(h a 
chaplet on l)is liead, told the people 
tliat they were victoriou.s. He then 
moved that sacritices of thanksgiving 
ehoirld be olTercd, and meat distributed 
among the tribes for a public entertain¬ 
ment. Two days after, the poor re¬ 
mains of the ftec4 were brought home ; 
and the people, in great anger, calling 
hin) to answer for the imposition, he 
lUade his appearance in the height of 
(be tumult, with the most consummate 
assurance, and said, “ What l)arm have 
1 done you, in making you merry for 
two days ?’’ Such was the impudence 
of Stratocles. 

But there were otlrer extravagances, 
hotter iiuin fire iUelfi as Aristophanes 
expresses it. One flatterer out^d even 
Stratocles in servility, by .procuring a 
decree that Demetrius, whenever lie 
visited Athens, should be received with 
the same honours that were paid to 
<^rcs and Bacchus; and that whoever 
exceeded the rest in the splendour and 
magnlticeuce of the reception he gave 
that prince, should have money out of 
the treasury to enable him to set up 
some pious memorial of his success. 


These instances of adulation concluded 
with (heir changing (he name nf the 
mniid) .^luni/rhiun to J)emt.trion, with 
calling the last day of every n)nnth 
Demetrius ; aixl the Dion^sia, or feasts 
of Bacchus, Demctria. 

Tlie gods soon sliowed how much 
they were ofleiidcd at these tilings; for 
the veil in which were wrought (he 
figures of Demetrius and Antigoiiiis, 
along with those of .lupiter and IMi- 
nerv.a, as fliey carried it ihroijgh the 
Ceramicus, was rent a.s)!ndcr by a sud¬ 
den storm of wind. Hemlock grew up 
in great qnantilies round the altars of 
those priiu'cs. though it is a plant s*d. 
dom found in (hat country. On (he- 
day when tlie Dioni/sia wen; to lie cele¬ 
brated, tliey were forced to put a stop 
to the procession bj tin* cxcessiv e cohi. 
which came entirely out of season ; 
and there fell so strong a hoar frost, 
that it blasted not only the vjix-s and 
fig-trees, hut great part of (he corn in 
the blade. Hence, Philippides, wlu> 
was an enemy to Stratocles. tliu.s at¬ 
tacked him ill one of his comedies ;— 
“ Who was the wicked cause of our 
vines being blasted by the frost, and 
of the sacred veil’s being rent asuiuler? 
Me who transferred (he honours of the 
gods to men; it is he, not comedy, 
that is the ruin of the people.” Phi- 
lippides eiyoyed (he frieiidslii}) of Lysi- 
inachus, aixS the Atlieniuns received 
many favours from (hat prince cn lus 
account. Nay, whenever Lysimachiia 
was waited onby this poet, or happened 
to meet him, he considered it as a good 
omen, and a ha)>py time to enter upon 
any great business or important expe¬ 
dition. Besides, he was a man of ex¬ 
cellent character, never importunate, 
intriguing, or over officious, like those 
who are bred in a court. One day 
Lysimachus called to him in the most 
obliging inaiincr, and said, What is 
there oi mine that you would share in 
“ Anything,” said he, “ but your se¬ 
crets.” 1 have purposely contrasted 
these characters, tliat the dijQerenco 
may be obvious between the oomic 
writer and the demagogue. 

* It is probable that Stratocles, and the 
other persons of his character, inreighed 
against the dramade wiitcra, on account of 
theliberiiesthwtookwitlitheirTices; though- 
tbia was aAer the Uroe-thaC tbemidditcometlj^ 
prevailed at Adicaia. 
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A\’hat exceedtMl all {|ie rn^fe nl' Jlat 
tery ^ve ha%e nu ntioned «as llie decree 
pr<>j)(>sed by Drotitoclide:! the Sjihet- 
tiaa; accordin',' to %vliicb they m-ie to 
consult the oracle of Demetrius, as to 
tlie nianiuT in which they were to dedi¬ 
cate certain shields at lielplii. It was 
conceived in these terms :—“ In a Ibr- 
tuiiate Innir, Ije it litcreed lj_\ the i)eo- 
ple. that a citizen ol Athens he appoint¬ 
ed to K'> to ‘he god protector, and. 
after due sacritices otfered, demand ol' 
Demetrius, tlie god pnitector, wlmt 
will l>e tlie most piou>, the most h»>- 
liouralde and expeditious tnelhod of 
coiisecriliug the iiit«-niled olJ« rings. 
And it is In rehy ciiacli tl, that (lie peo¬ 
ple of Athens will follr.u- the melliod 
dictated h> hi.s oraile." By tins inoch- 
ery ot incense to liis \aiiily, who ^\a.s 
scarcely in In-, .sen'c^ hclorc, (lic\ ren¬ 
dered iiim perl'et (ly insane. 

louring nis sta\ at Atliens, he inarrieil 
r.ar^ilne, a ile'Ceiulant of the ancient 
.Milliatles, w ho tvas the wi<low- of t)piiel* 
las king of Cyreiie, ami had returned 
to Atliens after his ileatli. 'I'Jie AtJieii- 
iteiis reckoned this a pariicuiar iavour 
and honour to llieir city; Ihougli De¬ 
metrius made no sort of ditiiculty of 
marrying, and had many wives at the 
^allle time. Uf all his wives, he paid 
most respect to Pliila, bccuuse she was 
tho daughter of -Vntipaler, and liad 
been luarrieti to Cralerus, who, of all 
the successors of Alexainler, was most 
regretted by tiic Macedomans. De¬ 
metrius was very jouiig wlieii liis la¬ 
ther persuatled him to marrv her, tlioiigli 
she was advanced in lile, and on that 
account iiidit lor him. A.s he was <lis- 
incUned to the match, Ainigonus is 
said to have repeated to iiim that verse 
of Kunjiidcs, willi a happy parody ;_ 

When Fortune apruuU her slore*, wc yitH 
(o msrriftgv 

Agsinat Uic bent of luiiure. 


Only putting marriage instead ol bond¬ 
age, Dowever, the respect which De- 
uctriuB paid Bliila and his other wives 
was not of such a nature but that he 
publicly entertained many mistresses, 
as well slaves as freeborn vvoinen, and 
was more uifainoiis for liis excesses of 
that sort liiaii an^' other prince of his time. 

Meantime his father called him lu 
lake the conduct of the war against 
Ptolemy ; and he found it necessary 
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lo obe> lum. But ns it gave him pain 
to leave the w.ir lie had undertaken lor 
the ibertic.s cl tiroce. wl.Mhunsso 
much more ndvam.-igeous m pomt of 
glory, he Sent to fl,nm<hs. ul,„ com- 
manded lor J^.jupev in .s,, y,,. and 
au<l ollcmj him a jn < ujuiirv 
coiisidenition, on .()n.liii..n ihal lie 
Would .set lluise < iln-.s tree. ( uid.-.s 
not accepting the propa-al. 1», m. iritis 
iminciliately unharked l.is in cps. and 
sailed t.i Cvpnis. 'llu re lie had an 
eiigagcineiit with Aleiielaii.s, brother to 
1 toleinv, and d. tealed him. I’u.lemy 
IninseH .soon alter made his appe. r- 
unce wall a great miniben-f land lore s, 
ainl a coiiMd,nil)!e lieei. On ulneli 
Oeca.sion. se\t raI iiieiia. ing ami hi.ii-lily 
Iliessiigts pa.SM-d between lliein. 
cinv bade Jleiiu trims ih parl. belbr<- he 
collet ted all his forces Jiml trod him 
uinltT I’ot t ; i'lid i>ejnclriu.s said, lie 
Would Jet Btolemy go, it he would jiro- 
mise to evJK uate isicyon and CorinUi. 

The approaching battle awaked the 
allenlioii not only of the iiarties con- 
ceriied, but of all ether prim t .s; for, 
l>.-.itle the uncertaint;; of the event, so 
niucii dciiended upon it tiint the t tin- 
tpienir vvt-uhl not be m5o>lcr td' Cv jirus 
and .Syria ulutic, but s.ipeiior to itil his 
rivals ill power. Ploleinv advanced 
•viih a huiiired and Idty sl^ip.^. and he 
had ordered Aleut lau>. w iili si\t\ more, 
to come out of the harbour < f>id!miis, 
111 tlie heat td' tlie b.ittlc, i<ml put tlis 
enemy in iljsoiikr, by laliing on his 
rear. Against these si.xty sliijis, De- 
nietriiis apj.oinled a guard ol ten, for 
tiiat nuinber w;us sullitit nt to block up 
liie iiioutii ol the harbour. Ills land 
lorrcs he ranged on tlie adjoining pio- 
iiioiitories, and then bore liuvvn upon 
hi.s adversary with a hundred ond 
eighty sliijis. liiis he tlid with so 
much impetuosity, that Ptolemy could 
not stand (he shock, but whs defeated, 
and lied with eight ships only, which 
were nil (hat he saved; for seventy 
were taken, with their crews, and the 
rest W ere sunk in the eiigagetiient. liis 
immerous train, his servants, friends, 
xvives, unns, money, and imvchincs. 
that were stationed near (he lleet in 
transports, all fell into (he hands of 
iieinetrius, and he carried them to his 
camp. 

Among these was the celebrated La¬ 
mia, who at lirst wits only taken nutioa 
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of for lirr pcrformincr on tlie flute, 
tvhirli was by no iiiratis cnnt^'inphhlf, 
but alferwarfls Ijecaine lamons as a 
r<nirt< san. Hy tins time Iwr heantj* 
^^as in (be wane, yet she captivated 
Doinctrius, not near her affe, 

ond so oflectuaHy enslaved biin by the 
pct uliar power t)i' her address, that, 
tlin'ii:)! other women had a passion for 
him. he cm)u1<1 only (liink of lier. 

After the sea-lijrht, Menolaus made 
no further ve.sistanee. but surrendered 
Salamis with all the .ships, and the land 
forces, which consisted of twelve hun- 
<lred horse, and twelve thousand foot. 

'riiis ^ ietory, so preaf in itself, De¬ 
metrius rendered still more glorious by 
generosity and humanity, in giving the 
enemy’s dead an hononratd.e interment 
and sotting tl>e prisoners free. He se- 
leeti'il twelve hundred complete suits 
nfarmour from the spoils, ami be.stowed 
tliem (ui the Athenians, .\ristodetnus, 
the Milesian, was the person he sent 
to his father with an account of the vic¬ 
tory. Of all the courtiers, this man 
was the boldest flatterer; and, on the 
)rescnt oeeasioji, he de.signed to outdo 
limsolf. When he arrive<l on the coast 
of Syria from ( yprus, lie would not 
sillier the ship to make land: but or¬ 
dering it to anchor at a distance, and 
all the company to remain in it, he took 
the boat, and went on shore alone. Me 
advanced towards the jialace of Anti- 
gomis, w ho was watching for the event 
of this battle with all the solicitude that 
is natural to a man who has so great a 
concern at stake. As soon as Tie was 
informed that the messenger was com¬ 
ing, his anxiety increased to .such a 
degree that he could scarce keep within 
his palace. He sent his ofllcers and 
friends, one after another, to Aristotle- 
mus, to demand what intelligence he 
brought. But, instead of giving any of 
them an answer, he walked on with 
great silence and solemnitv. The king, 
by this time much alarmed, and having 
no longer patience, went to the door to 
meet him. A great crowd was ga¬ 
thered about Aristodemus, and people 
were running from all quarters to the 
palace to bearthe news. When be was 
near enough to be heard, lie stretched 
out Ins hand, and cried aloud, ** Hail 
to king Antigonus! we have totally 
beaten Ptolemy at sea; we are masters 
of Cyprus,anduave made sixtee tboo- 


sand eight hundred prisoners.” Anti¬ 
gonus answered, Hail to you too, my 
good friend ! but I w ill punish you for 
fortnriug tis so long ; you sliall wait 
long for your reward.” 

Tile people r.ow, for the first time, 

I iroclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius 
angs. Antigonus had the diadem im¬ 
mediately put on by hi.s friends. He 
.sent one to Deinetrius; and in the letter 
that accomnanied it, addressed him un¬ 
der the style of king. The Egyptians, 
when llu'j were aiijirized of this cir- 
cimi.stanee, gave Ptolemy likewise the 
title o| king, that tliey might not appear 
to be dispiriled with (heir late defeat. 
The otlier succes.sors of Alexander 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to 
aggrandize (hemsclve.s. Lysimaebus 
took the diadem; andSeleiiciis did the 
same in his transactions w iih the Greeks, 

'I he hitter had worn it some time, when 
he gave audience to tlie barbarians, 
(’assaiider alone, while others wrote to 
him, and saluted liini as king, prefixed 
his name to the letters in the same man¬ 
ner as formerly. 

'Phis title proved not a more addition 
to (heir name and figure ; it gave them 
higher notions : it inlrodiiccd a pom- 
|ioiisness info their manner.^, and self- 
importance into their discourse; just 
as tragedians, when they lake the habit 
of kings, change their gait, ihcir voice, 
(heir whole deportment, and manner 
of address. After this they became 
more severe in their iudicial capacity ; 
for thev laid aside that dissimulation 
with which they liad concealed their 
pinver, and which had made (hem inucb|, 
milder and more favourable to theirfr 
subjeefs. So much could one word off 
a flatterer do! such a change did itl 
cflect ill tlie whole face of (he world ’ ^ 

Antigonus, elated with his son's 
achievements at Cypnis, immediately 
marched against Ptolemy; command¬ 
ing his land forces in person, while 
Demetrius, with a powerful fleet, at¬ 
tended him along tue const. One of 
Antigonus’s friends, named Medius, 
had toe event of this expedition com¬ 
municated to him in a dream. He 
tliought that Antigonus and his whole 
army were running^ a race. At first 
be seemed to run with great swiftness 
and force, but afterwards his strength 
gradually abated; and, on turning, he 
became very weak and drew his breath 
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with such piiin, (hat he could scarce 
recover hini^clf. Accordinjjly, Aiiti- 

f fonus met with luauy didiculfios at 
aniL ami Dcrnetriu« r^nconufered such 
a Ktonn at sea, that he uas in danffcr 
o/'heiii^ driven upon an in^practicahle 
shore. In this storm he Ja%t uumv of 
his s)iips« and returner) without etU ct* 
in^ an} thiu^. 

Anti;{Oiius WHS now little short of 
eighty ; and hU great si/.e and weight 
discjuahlied liiin foruar, still more than 
his age. lie tliorclore hdt the ifulitar>' 
department to his sou. ^\}io hy his good 
fortune, as well ns ability, nianagod it 
in the [nippiest manner. N<rr was An- 
tigonus liurt hy his debanclicries, 

his cxjieti.MVe appearance, or his long 
carousals; for lliese were the tilings in 
which Dfinetrius emiiloyed himself in 
time of fMMce uitli the utmost licen¬ 
tiousness .'iinl most unboiijided av idity. 
Hut in uar, no man, however natundly 
teni|M*rate, exceeded him ui sobriety. 

W hen the jioucr that I^inia had 
over him whs c^ift4*nt to all tlie world, 
Drmetruis raine after smiie expedition 
or irthcr to >alute his father, am) kisse<l 
him so corilially, that he laughed and 
said, “ ,Surelv, iny son, you think you 
lire kissing l^atnia/’ Once when he 
iind heon Kpcndiiig many days ^^ith his 
friends over (lie bottle, lie excuseci 
liiinsidf at his return to court by say¬ 
ing, 'riial be had been hiudcretl by 
a deHuxion.’' ** So I heard/* .said An- 
tigofni.s, but wlielher %va.s the de- 
lliixirin iVom 'Idiasos or from Chios?** 
Another time, being iidorrned that he 
was indispo.scd, he went to see him; 
and >>h4Ui he came to the <loi>r, he met 
one of his favourites going out. il<? 
went in, liowevcr, aiul .sitting (Iov> n by 
him, took hold of his hand. DemotriuH 
said his fever iiu<l now left him. ** 1 
know it,** said Aiiligonus, *• for I met 
it tliis moment at the door.** With 
such ruihliiess he treated his son’s 
fault.s, out of regard to his cxceUent 
performances. It is the custom of the 
<Se}lhiaii.s in tlic midst of tlicir caroti- 
saU to strike the strings of their bows, 
to recall, n.s it tvere, their courage which 
Is melting away in pleasure. But De¬ 
metrius one while gave himself up en- 
tirelv to pleasure, and another while to 
biiSHiess ; he did not intermix them. 
Ills military talents, (lierefore, did not 
sutler by his attentions of a. gayer kuid. 


Nay. he bccint'd fosliou greater abili¬ 
ties in Ills preprinitious tor uar (liau in 
tliC use ot iheiii. lie u;is not content 
unless ln‘ sfi^re^ that W4»re inc»re 
than Milliiietit I'liere was .somctliing 
peculiarly great m flic i oii>trii< tuui 
ot his ships and (aigincs, and he 
for»k an unucaricd plcaMirc in the in¬ 
venting of ncu ones ; for hr >^as ingc- 
inoiis in tlie .si>ociilati\e part of me¬ 
chanics; and he did not. like other 
princes, apply his taste and knou ledge 
oi those arts to the purpo.ses o(' diver-) 
sion, or to pursuits of no utilifv, sucli I 
as playing on (lie tluto, painting, or , 
turning, 

-Kropus, king of iAlaci don, spent 
his hours ot leisure in making litth* 
tnhh'S and l.inips. Attains,* .Miriiame<l 
Plhliijiie(er,f amused in him It* u ith 
planting poisomuis herbs, not onl} hen¬ 
bane and hellebore, l)U( hemlock, accw 
liitc, ami dorNCiinim.J 'J'hese he c ul- 
tixated in (he royal gar<h*ns, and be¬ 
side gathering them at (heir proper 
sen.sons, fna<le it his business (o know 
the qualities of I heir juices ami fruit. 
And (lie kings of Parlhia (ook a prido 
in forging am) sliarpening heads for 
arrows. Hut the inerliaiiie.s of Deme¬ 
trius were of a princely kind; there 
wasaluays sonu*lliiiig great in (ho fa¬ 
bric ; together uith a >piri( of curiosity 
ami lo\e of (he arts, (lieiv appeared in 
all his wcirks a gramh iir of tlesigii and 
dignit} of }iiv<*ii(ioin so (liu( tliey were 
not only worthy ol the genius and 
wealth but of tlie hand of a king. His 
friends were astonished at llieir great. 
ness, ami Ins Ncry enemies \vcre pleased 
with (heir iieauty ; imr is this descrip¬ 
tion of him at all exaggerated. Mi^ 
enemies used to stand upon (lie shore, 
looking with admiration upon his gaU 
leys of liflren or sixteen banks of oars, 
as tin*} sailed along; and iiis engines, 

• Plutarch docs not do that honour fo Au 
talii^ which he deserves, whrn lie inentiont 
his cmploynivnts as unworthy of a prince, 
ilc made many experiments in natuiu) ]>hilo« 
Sophy, and wrote a treatise on agriculture. 
Other kings, pariicularly Hicro and Archc« 
)aus, <lid the same. 

+ This is a mistake in Plutarch. PhUo* 
meter was another prince, who made ogrlcuK 
lure his amusement. 

$ ^or^riiium sras a common polsoncttf 
plants wliicli was so called from the point oi 
ipeam l>cing tinged will) its Juices* 
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i allcMl hcli’polcs, wcrs- a plea-sing sprc- 
tacU- (o tlio \fry (<nviis whirli lir be 
'eit'ei-<l ; this is evident tVoin farts. l>y 
siinarlms, wlio of all tlie priiu’e.s of lii 
time uas the bitterest enemy to Deme- 
triiis. wiien lie came to roinpel liim t» 
raise tlie .siej;e of Soli in ('ilicia. desire 1 
/le \v<»nl<J sliow him his enirines of vrar 
and liis inaiiiier of iia\ i^atiiii; tlie gni- 
leys; ami he iva.s .so stniek nith the 
^il^ht that he iiniiiefliately retired. Ami 
tlie Rhodians, after they liad stood a 
long siege, and at last eonijiromised 
the sillivii*. re(|uested him to leave some 
of his engines, as momimeiits both of 
liis iHuverand of their vahnir. 

llis war ivith the Rhodians ua.soo 
fjisioiied liy their alliance ivith Rto- 
lemv ; and in the course of it ho brought 
the largest of lii.s helepoles ii)> to their 
Willi-.. its base was .sipiare ; each of 
its .siih's lit (he Ixittom forty-eight cu¬ 
lms wide; and it was sixty-siv cubits 
high. riu; side.s of tlie several di\j- 
Moiis gradually les.seneil. so lhal the 
top Mas mueh iiiirrower than the bot¬ 
tom. 'I'he inside was divided into 
Hever.d slorie.s t>r room.s, one above 
another. 'I'he front ivliii h Mas turned 
loM'ards the enemy ha<l a Mimlow in 
each story, llirongh mIucIi missive wea- 
jiojis oi \;iri<ms kimls Mere ihroMii; 
Ibr it Mas lilleil Midi men wiio praeliseil 
every method of lighting. It neither 
shook nor veered flic least in its mo¬ 
tion. but rolled on in a stcudv upright 
position; and as it moved with u hor¬ 
rible noise, it at once pleased and ter- 
rilicd the spectators.* 

He had tno coats of mail brought 
from Cynrns.t for In.s own use in tliis 
M ar, eaeii of M hich M-eighed forty mtn<e, 
Zoihis the niaker, to show tlie excel¬ 
lence of their U-mper, ordered a dart 
to be .shot at one of them from an en¬ 
gine at the distance of tMcnty-six paces, 
and it stood so firm that there Mas 
no more mark upon it tlian what might 
be made with such a style ns i.s used in 
writing. 'I'liis he took for himself, and 

* Diodorus Siculus says, this machine had 
nine storic.i, and that it rolled on four large 
wheels, each of which was sixteen feet high. 

f Pliny says, that the Cyprian Adamant 
was impregnable. Cyprus was famous for 
the metal of which armour was made even in 
the time of the Trojan war \ and Agamem¬ 
non bad a cuirasa sent him from Cynizaa 
King of Cyprus. Hom. 1L xi. 


gave (he other to \lcimus the Eplro'- 
a m.in of (ho gro-itest bravery niul 
strength of any in his army. The Epi- 
rot's mIioIo stiit of armour neighed tno 
lalont.s, Mhoroas that of others Moighed 
no more than one. He fell in the 
siege of Rhodes, in an action near the 
theatre. 

.\s the R hod ia ns dr fended themselves 
'\ilh great spirit. Demetrius Mas nol 
able to do aiivthing considerable. 

'I here nas one filing in their coikIucI 
nim h he ))ar(icularly resented, and for 
that reason he persisfeil in the siege 
'llieyhad taken the vessel in nhich 
Merc letters from his nife Phihi, together 
M'itli .some robes and pieces of tapestry, 
and they sent it as it na.s to Ptolemy. 
In njiich limy Men* far from imitating 
the jiolitene.ss ol‘ the Athenians, wlio, 
nhen they were at war with Philip, 
happening to take his couriers, read all 
tlie otliiT letters, hut sent )iim that of 
Olrmpiaii M-ith the seal entire. 

hut Demetrius, thongli nnn h incen¬ 
sed, <li<l not retaliate upon the Rhodi¬ 
ans, (hough he soon liad an opportu¬ 
nity. Protogenes of Cauiius Mas at 
that time painting for them the hi.stoiy 
ol Jalysns,+ and had almost fmishe<l it 
M'hen Dnneli iiis si-ized it in one of tlie 
suburbs. '1 he Rhodians sent a herald 

J M’c have not met wilU the parlicular 
subject of this fiimous piiinting, Jnlysus 
was one of the fabulous hcroe.i, tlie son of 
Ochimus and grandson of Apollo ; and thcro 
is a town in Khodcs called Jalysus, which 
probably had its name from him. It was in 
this picture that Protogenes, when he had 
long laboured in vain to paint the foam of a 
dog, happily hit it off, by throwing the brush 
in anger at the dog's mouth. iElian, as well 
os Plutarch, says, that he was seven years In 
finishing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it 
four coals of colours, that when one was ef¬ 
faced by lime, another might supply its place. 
He tells us too, that while Proiogcncs was at 
work, he was visited by Demetrius, and whea 
the latter asked him how he could prosecute 
hi.s work with so much calmness under the 
rage of war, he answered, that “ Though 
Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he md 
not suppose he was at war with the aits.** / 
He Is soid to have lived on lupines during 
the lime he was employed on this painting, 
that his judgment might not be clouded by 
luxurious diet The picture was brought ts 
Rome by Cassiui, and placed in the Templa 
of Peace, where it remained UU the time off 
Commodua; when, ti^ther with the toa* 
pie, it VM eonaoni^ by fixe. 
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to entrr««t him to 9]>are the 5¥ork» arii] 
j ii<»( .snlVer it to he tlestrove<l. Upon 
’ ivliicli he scu<l, ^ lie vvonltl mtluT hum 
the pictures of his lather than hurt so 
lal>orit)us a j)iece of art.*’ For Froto- 
f;ciies IS said to have h<*eii seven \vi%rs 
ill i'uushin^ it. Apelles tells us, 
that when he first saw it, lie was so 
much astonished that he con hi not 
5pcak; and at last, wUeu lie recovered 
liinself, he said, A inisterpiece of 
labour! A woinlerrnl porlonniiucc ! Ihit 
it wants tlinse yr.ices winch niiiC I he 
fame of iny paintings to the skit,*s.’' 
^riiis piece was afler\>ar<ls carrietl to 
Koine, and, l)ciHg addcil to the nnin* 
her of tlio.se collertiMl iIutc. was ile- 
stroyed by fire. d'ho Rhodians now 
hei'aii to gri>\v wear) of the war; De¬ 
metrius too wanted only a pretence to 
^)ut an cinl to it, and In* luiind one. 
i in* Atlieniaris eaine and rt*< <incited 
tlifun 1)11 tliis ('oiiditioii. (iiat the Itho- 
di.ins ^hoMM assi>t .\iitii;onus and Do 
lui trins as allitH, in all llieir wars ex* 
ce))t iliose ^>itll l^lolemy. 

At the same time tlie Athenians cah 
led him to their succour against Can* 
saud**r, who wa.s l)esiei;tn^ tlieir city- 
in consetjucncc ol uliich he .sailed 
thither >vilh a llec^ of three hundred and 
thirty ships, and a numerouH lioily of 
lami I'orces. W'ith these he not onlv 
drove Cassander out of Attica, hut fop 
low'ed him to riirrrnopv I;e,ajul entirely 
rlert*ated liiin there, itcraclea then vo* 
Uintarily siihuiitted, aii<l he received 
into his army six thousand Macettoiii- 
.ans >viio came over to hiin. In his rc* 
turn A.: restoriMl liheity (o the Greeks 
svitliin tlie straits of riiermopylcc, took 
tile ihf^olians into his alliance, ancl 
made hiiii.seIf ma.ster of Ccticlirene 
He likewise reduced Fhyleand I^atiac 
tus, the 1>iilwarks of Attica, which had 
bce4i garrisoned bv Cassandcr, and put 
tliefii ill the ImtiJs of the Athenians 
again. The Athenians, though tliey 
bad lavished honoui^ upon lain before 
in the moat cxiravagaut manaer, yet 
contrived on this occasion to appear 
ocvv in their flattery. They gave orders 
tliat he shoiiid lodge in the back part 
of the Parthenon ; which accordingly 
be did, and Minerva tvos said to have 
received hini as her guest; a guest not 
very fit to come under herroof> or suita* 
ble to her virgin purity- 

In one of their expeditions his bro* 


tlicr Phili|> took up Iii^ quarters in a 
house n lie If liicn’ were ihr^c young 
wonuui. Ills fatlicr .Vntiuonus said 
iiolhin;; to l^liilip. hut railed the quar¬ 
ter-master, and >^11*1 to him in lu^ pre¬ 
sence, ** W'h)'ilo not you r« ino\o my 
son out of this lodudiJ;;, where lie is so 
mucli .straitened f'r room? ' Ai. 1 lie- 
inctriu.s, who ought to ha>o rr\rri*m cd 
Miner\a, if on no other acenunt, yet 
as Ills eldest si:>ter(for so he atha ti d to 
call her,) bcha\tMl in .such a maiii:(*r to 
persons of both sexes whi> \M re above 
the condition of slaves, ainl the citadel 
was so polluted with his dehaiirheries, 
that it appe«ireti to he kept sacred in 
sotne (h'gr<*e, wlii li h»* indiilger) himsrlf 
oiil\ With >ucli pro^ritiites a.s Chrysis, 
Lamia, Demo, and Viitic\ni. 

S<uiie things ua* cho*»se t‘> pass over 
out ol ri'gard to the chanicfer of tlie 
city of A^hi'iis; hut the Nirtue and 
chastity ol Democli'S ought not to l>c 
left uinlcrthe veil of silence. Deinoclcs 
was very >oiiug, and his beauty wns 
no secret to l>4*metriii.s. Indeed, his 
Mirnanie iinliappily declared it, lor he 
was called Deinocles i/te /ianr/so/ac 
Demetrius, thrriugli his cmissnrie.s, left 
nothing unattcfuptcd to gain liiiu by 
^reat nOers, or to intiinidate him 
tlireats, hut neither could prevail. He 
left the wrestling ring and all public 
exercises, and made use only of a pri¬ 
vate hath. Diuiietrius watcficd his op- 
portunitv* and surprised him there 
alone. The hoy seeing nobody near 
to assist him, and the impossibility of 
n'sistiiig with any clFcet, took olT tlia 
co\er of the caldron, and jiitnned into 
the hailing water. It is true, lie camo 
to an unworthy cud, but Uis .senliinenta 
Were worthy of hi^ country and of bij 
personal nirrit. 

Very diflerent were those of Cle»ne- 
t\H Uie son of Cleomedon. That youth 
having procured his fatlier the remis¬ 
sion of a line of lifly talents, brought 
letters from Demetrius to the people, 
signifying his pleasure in that respect; 
by which he not only dislionourcil him¬ 
self but brought great trouble upon the 
city, 'rhe people took oil the line, but 
at the same time they made a decree, 
tliot no citizen should for the lutiire 
bring any letter from Demetrius, Yet 
when thrv found that Demetrius wu 
disobliged at it, and expressed liU re¬ 
sentment in strung tenns^ they not only 
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repcaJetl the act, but punished the per¬ 
sons «ho proposed and suppttrled it, 
some «itli death, and some witli banish¬ 
ment. They likewise passed a new 
edict, importing, “ Tliat Oie people of 
Athens had resolved, that whatsoever 
thing Demetrius might command, 
shomd be accounted lioly in respect to 
tlie gods, and just in respect of men. 
Some person oi' better principle on tins 
occasi n liappening to say, that Strato- 
cles was mad in proposing such de¬ 
crees, Demochares the Leuconian an- 
Bwe ed,* “ lie would be mad, if he 
were not mad.” Stratocles found his 
advantage in his servility ; and for this 
saying Democliares was prosecuted and 
banished tlie city. To such meannesses 
were the Athenians brought, when tlie 
garrison seemed to be removed out of 
their city, and they pretemled to be a 
free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into 
Peloiioimesus. where he lound no re¬ 
sistance, for all liis enemies fled belore 
him, or surrendered their cities. He 
therefore reduced with ease that part of 
tlie country called Acte, ami all Arca¬ 
dia, except Mantinea. Argos, Sicyon, 
and (’oriiitli, he set free from their gar¬ 
risons, by giving the commanding ofli- 
;ers a huiidrod talents to evacuate tliem. 
About that time the feasts of Juno 
came on at Argos, and Demetrius pre¬ 
sided in the games and oilier^ exhihi- 
tions. During these solemnities he 
married Deidamia the daughter of 
iEcidcs king of the Molossinns, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. He told the Sicy» 
onians that they lived out of their city, 
and allowing them a more advantage¬ 
ous situation, persuaded them to build 
one where tlie town now stands. Along 
with tlie situation he likewise changed 
the name, calling the town Demetrias, 
instead of Sicyon. 

Tlie states being assembled at the 
Isthmus, and a prodigious number of 
people attending, he was nrochiimcd 
general of all Greece, as Philip and 
Alexander had been before; and in 
the elation of power and success, he 
thought himself a much greater man. 
Alexander robbed no other prince of 
his title, nor did he ever declare him¬ 
self king of king.s, though he raised 
many both to tlie style and authority of 

• The nephew of Demosthenes. 


kings. But Demetrius thought no man 
worthy of that title, except his father 
and himself. He even ridiculed those 
who made use of it, and it was with plea¬ 
sure he heard syrophanfs at his (able 
drinking king Demetrius,Seleuciis com¬ 
mander of the elephants, Ptolemy ad 
miral, Lvsimachus treasurer, and Aga- 
thocles the Sicilian, governor of the 
islands, I’lie rest of them only laughed 
at such extravagant instances of vanity. 
Lysimaclnis alone was angry, because 
Dcniotriiis .seemed to think him no bet¬ 
ter than an eunuch: for ihe princes of 
(he cu-st had generally cuiinchs for their 
treasurers. Lysiinnclnis, indeed, was 
the most violent enemy that he had; 
and now taking an opportunity to di.s- 
parage him on accnniit of his passion 
for Lamia, lie said, “This was (lie first 
time he had seen a whore act in a 
tragedy.”t Deinetrins said in answer, 
“ >Iv whore is an honester woman than 
his Penelope.” 

When he was preparing to retiini to 
Athens, he wrote to (lie republic,that on 
his arrival he intended to beinitiatedand 
to he immediately admitted not only to 
the less mysteries, but even to tliose cal¬ 
led intuitive. This was unlawful and 
nnpreecdented; for the less mysteries 
were celebrated in February,* and the 
greater in Sentemher;^ and none were 
admitted to tlie intuitive till a year at 
least after they had attended the greoter 
mysteries.il Wlien the letters were 
read, Pythoilorus the torclibearer, was 
the only person who ventured to op¬ 
pose the demand; and his oppositinii 
was entirely ineffectual. atratocles 
procured a decree that the month of 
Aiunt/chion should be called and re- 
pntc(l the month of Anthesterion, to 
give Demetrius an opportunity for his 
nrst initiation, which was to be per- 


The modem stage needs not be put to 
the blush by this assertion in favour of tha 
ancient; the reason of it was, that there wero 
DO women actors. Men in female dtcssca 
performed their parts. 

$ Antfiesterion, 

§ i/occ/romion, 

j| Plutarch in this place seems to make a 
dificrence between the intuitive and tht 
greater mysteries, though they are commonly 
understood to be the same. Casaubon ana 
Meursius think the text eorrupi i hut tho 
manner in which they would restore it, doeo 
nov render it leu perplexed. 
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'brmed in the ward of Ac:ra. After 
wtiich, iVlunjchion was changed again 
into Boedromion. Bv these means 
Demetrius was arlmitted to tUc greater 
mysteries an<l to ninnediate inspection. 
Hence those strokes of satire upon 
Stratoclcs from tl)e poet Philip|ii<les— 
'rhe man who can contract tlie wliole 
year into one month and with respect 
to Demetrius’s being hnlgiMl in tlie 
**'The man ulio turns the 
temples into inns, and brings pmsti* 
tutes into the company of tlie \irgin 
goddess.” 

But amongst the many abuses :in<l 
enormities coinmitt<Ml m tlicir city, no 
one seonis to have given tlie Atiienians 
printer uneasiness than this:—He or¬ 
dered tliem to raise two hnndrc<l and 
fifty talents in a verv short time, aiul 
the Slim uas exacted with the greatest 
rigour. \\ hen the money was brought 
ill, an<l he saw it all Ingi^llier, be <ir- 
dereil if to be given to J>;uniH and his 
other mistresses to buy soap. '1 hus 
the ilisgrace hurt them more (linn the 
\of>s, and tlie application more tlian the 
impost. Some, however, say, (hat it 
w'as not to the Atlienians be behaved 
in this manner, but to the people of 
'I'liessaly. Ik*si<les this disagreeable 
tax, l^inia extorted money from iimny 
persons cm her own authority, to en¬ 
able her to provide an enlcrtainrin iit 
for the king ; and the expense of that 
supper was so remarkable tliat L>n- 
cans the Samian took tho pains to gi>c 
a description of it. I'o** tho same rc a- 
son a comic poc't of those times, with 
equal wit and truth, c*allrd Lamia an 
UcltpoliM. Ami iJeiiiocdiares the So- 
ban, called Demetrius Mutkos^ that is 
/aA/e because lie loo had Ills /vc//oio.* 

'riie great interest Uiat Lamia had 
with DeiiietriiiS in consequence of his 
passion for her excited a spirit of envy 
and a\crsion to her, not only in the 
breasts of bis wives but of his friends. 
Demetrius having sent embassadors to 

^ Fvhuicrus liUtory mentions a queen of LU 
bya, who, out of rage for the loss of her own 
children, ordered those of other women to be 
brought to her and devoured them. From 
whence she was called L>amia from the Phtr- 
nician word /eiAoma, to devour. Upon this 
account. Di<ylorui tells us (hat Lamia be¬ 
came a buglx*ar to children. And (his satis- 
tics M Dacicr with regard lo the explonaiioD 
of tills pa»>age in Plutarcli. 


simachus mi *<<' 1111 * ucra^i^ui or cdlu r, 
tliat prime aimiMMl biiiiMdl one day 
with showing them tlie *Wv]y wountls he 
had receivcil Ironi a lion's claw in Ins 
arms and thighs, ami gave (hem an 
account of his bniiLX .nhut up ui(i> 
that uibi beast b> Ah xtiiidrr flic 
Great am! the balth' lie had \Mtli it.f 
Ujuiii uhicli the> laugluil. ami said, 

The kiicf our ma.>trr, tne^ b ‘Ui 
Ills neck tho marks of a drc.idhil N\*ld 
beast called a L nnia/’ Indccil, it w;is 
strange that be sliould at tii>t hme so 
great an olyoction against tlie disparity 
of years between luiii atul l^lnla. and 
aftenvanls fall into sin l» a l isting t ap- 
tivity to Lamia, though she ha<l passLxl 
her prime at tlaur lirst acquaintance. 
One evening v'bcii Lamia harl lieeii 
plaving on the Ilufe at sui»per. Ib uic- 
trius asked Dt*mo, snnianird J/u n / .J 
what she tliought of her. I think 
her an old wnniaii. Sir,’' said Demo. 
Another lime, vv hen there was an e\- 
tmordinarv dessert on the table, he said 
to her, Vou see wliat tine things l^a- 
niia sends me : ** My mother v\ ill send 

you finer,” answered Demo, " if you 
will but lie with her.” 

We shall mention only one story 
more of Lamia, which relates to her 
censure of the eedebrated jurlgment of 
Br)Cciioris. In Egypt there was a v oung 
man extremely desirous of the favours 
of a courtesan named 'I'lionis, but slie 
set too high a ^irice upon them. After 
vvarils lie fancied that he enjoyed lior 
in a dream, and liis desire was sati.v 
tied. 'J'lionis. upon this, cnmmenced 
an action against liiin for the money 
and Borclions liaving heard Imth par¬ 
ties. ordered (he man to tell the gold 
that she dematidcd into a basin, and 
shake it about before her, that she 
might enjoy the sight of it: ** Por 
fancy,” snid he, ** is no more than the 
shadow of truth.” Lamia did not think 
this a just sentence; becan.se the wo¬ 
man’s desire of the gold was not re¬ 
moved by the appcnrtince of it; wherejis 
the dream cured the passion ot her 
lover. 

'I'he change iii^thc fortunes and ac¬ 
tions of the subject ot our narmtivo 

+ JuKtin and Panw»nia* mention this : bu 
Q CuTtin» doubts tlic traih of it; aiiii h 
oiobibly is in 'he rigJic. 

* $ In Eogluh. Mua 
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tiow turns llu- comic scu ne info fr.ijrcdv; 
Ail flic oilit r kin^s liaviu-' imilccl tlic'ir 
J<ir( os a:;-.Mnst Antigonns. D.um-trius 
{eilfireeic in order to join liini, ami 
was greatly animated to iiii'l his lather 
preparing for war with a spirit above 
Ills \car.s. II (d Aiitigoims abated a 
little of his pretensions, .md restrained 
his ambition to go> ern the world, lie 
might have kept the pre-eminence 
iinong Uie sneeessors of Alexander, 
not only for himself, but for his son 
alter liiin. Hut being natiir.illj arro¬ 
gant, imperious, and no loss iusolviit 
in liis expn ssioiis than in ins actions, 
he exasperale 1 many young ami power- 
Viil priiie< s again^l him. He boasted, 
tliat "be loiild lireak the present 
league, and disperse the united armies 
with as luueh ease as a boy does a 
tliu k ot birils. Iiy throwing a stone, or 
making a sliglit noise."’ 

I le liad an army ot more than seventy 
thousand loot. l«-n thousand horse, ami 
.sr\( iii\ ii\.- (lepliants. 'I'iie enemy 's 
inlaiilry eoiiNisted ot sivty-tbur (Imus- 
nml im II, iheir cavalry of'teii thousand 
live Immlrvd; liiey had four hundred 
elephants, and a Imndred and twenty 
armed chariots. When the (wo armies 
were in sight, there wasa \isU)lc change 
ni the mind of Antigonns, hut nttlier 
XMth respcM t to his hojies than his reso¬ 
lution. In other engagements Ins 
Spirits used to be high, his port lolly. 
Jus voice loud, and liis expressions 
vaunting; insomuch that he woulcl 
sometimes in the heat of (he action let 
fall some joc uinr expression, to show 
his unconcern ami his contempt of his 
advcrs 'i-y ; but at this time lie was ob¬ 
served for (he most part to be thought¬ 
ful and silent; and one day he pre¬ 
sented his son to the army, uad recom¬ 
mended him as his successor. What 
appeared sliil more extraordinary, was 
tliat he took him aside into his tent, 
and discoursed wilh him there; for he 
never used to communicate his inten¬ 
tions to him in private, or to consult 
mm ill the least, but to rely entirely on 
nis own judgment, and to give orders 
for the e.xeculioti of what lie had re¬ 
solved on by liimself. It is reported 
that Demetrius, when very young, once 
asked him wlien they sboulcl decamp, 
and that he answered angrily, “Are 
you afraid that you only shall not 
near the trumpet.” 


On tins occasi.m, it is true, their 
spirits were dej>rcssecl hy ill omens 
Demetrius dreamed that Alexander 
came to him in a magiiiliceiit suit ot 
armour, and asked him what was to he 
tlie word in (lie ensuing battle. Deme¬ 
trius answered, Jupitev aiid victory f 
upon which Alexander said, “1 go 
them to your adversaries. Cor fliey are 
really to receive me." When the anny 
was put HI onler of battle, .\ntigonus 
stumbled as he wc'nt out of hi.s tent, 
and falling on his face, received a con¬ 
siderable hurt. After he had recovered 
Imnsell. he stretvlied out his hands to¬ 
wards heiwcii, and prayed either for 
victory, or that he might die before 
he was sensible that the day was lost. 

\\ hen the battle was begun, Deme¬ 
trius, at (he head of his best cavalry, 
loll upon .Vntiochns the son of Seleu- 
cus, and fought with .so much bravery 
that he put the enemy to flight; but by 
a vain ami unseasonable ambition to 
go upon the pursuit, he lost the vic¬ 
tory ; lor lie went so far that he could 
not get Iiack to join liis infantry, the 
enemy s cleplianfs having taken iip the 
iiitc|rmediate space. Selciicus, now 
i?eeuig Ins adversary's foot deprixed of 
their liorse, did not attack them, but 
roile about them as if he was going 
every moment to charge; intcndiiig by 
(Ins niana'uvrc botli to terrify them and 
to give them opportunity to change 
sides. ''I'lie event answered his expec¬ 
tation ; great part separated from the 
main body, and voluntarily came over 
to him; the rest were put to the rout, 
u hen great imnibers were bearing 
down upon Aiitijtonus, one of those 
that were about him, said, “They are 
coming against you, sir,’’ He an¬ 
swered, “ What other object can they 
have? But Demetrius will come to my 
assistance.” In this hope he continued 
to the lost, still looking about for his 
^n, till he fell under a shower of darts. 
His servants and liis very friends for¬ 
sook him ; only Thorax of Larissa, re- 
mmned by the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the 
Kings who were victorious, dismem- 
^red the kingdom of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, like some great body, and 
each took a Jimb; thus adding to their 
own dominions the provinces wliich 
these two princes were possessed of 
before. Demetrius 0ed with five thou- 
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sand Toot «^nd fonr thousand luirsc; nn<l 
as lie rearlicd J^jdicsiis in a short time* 
aiul nas in uant ol* money* it \\t\% e\- 
pecte<l tiint he >voiil(l not spare flic tem¬ 
ple. Ho\v« \ cr* lit* not only sf^ared It him¬ 
self** hut iVarini; that his sidiliiTs nii*rht 
be tempted to \iolate it* lu* imniediau ly 
Vrt the place and einliarked for t*reere. 
J lis prjiii ipal clepeiHletice was upon (in* 
Athenians; tor N>ifh tliem he had left 
his s)n|)s* his money* and Ins wil'v IJei- 
<l:unia ; and in this distress he llion^ht 
lie could have im salVr a.s\lnm than 
their alVeclion. He fliereiiirc pursued 
his widiall possililc expedition; 

hul emhassadors from Athens met liim 


flu.s ill treatmf'i.^. >sas not in a ((Midi 
lion to reveime It ; he therefore, hv lus 
i iivoNs, <*\po>(iiIa(ed vMth the Atlien 
ians in moderate tt*rms, and oniv <le- 
sired them to send him his galleys, 
ainoii;; which ch< re wostnie <»r thirteen 
hanks nl oars. As hooii as lie h:i<l re* 
<4I\cm1 them, lie sfi'ere^l lor ihe Isth- 
inns. hni found Ins afhors ilnre ui a 
very bad sitnation. I'lie cities expelled 
his :;arrisons* and were all rt v( Ifm:: to 
his enemies. Leavin:; Ps rrlius in 
<treC(e* he tin n saded to the ( Im r^n- 
nesus, and hy tin* ^l\<l^es In* eoinunttiMt 
in Ihe country, di>tn .»ed Lysiiuiiclms, 
as Well as enrnlied and secured tlie 


near the C\clades; and entreated hhn 
not to tiling rd* unin;C thither, because 
the peophj had deelarvd by an edict 
til d flies would r(M eive no kin^; into 
their eils. As tor Dculajjiia, tlicy hail 
conducted her to iMe^^ara ssitli a projier 
refinue, and all the respect due to her 
milk. 'I his so cnrajced Demt’trius, 
tliat he was no lon;;er master of him- 
M*it* tliou^di he had lutherto borne his 
^nislurf one with sullicii'iit cahiiness, and 
disi'ovcred no mean or iin^(*tierous 
nentinient in the ^rcat chani'e of his 
alVairs. Jiut to be deceived* beyond all 
lu.s expcclntioiiH, by the Athenians; to 
lind by facts that tiicir aOVetion, so 
great in appeanuiee* was only false and 
couiiterfeit, was n filing that i*nt him to 
the heart. Jinhu^d exccssivo lionours 
^are a >er} indiir(*rent proof of fiie re- 
■gard of the people for kings anil prin- 
Icen; for all the Nalne of those lionours 
Mri 'vts in tindr being fVeel} gi\en; and 
If there can be no c(*rlaiii(y of fiiat* be* 
■ cause the gi\ers may be under the in* 
Silu(*nce of fear; and fear and lo\e oft(*ii 
^ produce tlie same public dectnrafioiis. 

r(jr tlie same reason wise princes will 
\ not look statues, pictures, or di* 

\\ vine honours, but nitlter consider their 
^<iwti actions and behaviour, and, in 
/ consconence thereof, either belies e 
;those honours real, or <lisregard tlicni 
iXH flic dictates of necessity. Nothing 
^ more freiiuenlly happens than that the 
people hale tbeir sovereign the most* at 
(In* time he is receiving the most itn* 
niuderate honours, the tribute of imwil- 
iing minds. 

Demetrius, though be severely felt 

* A striking proof that adversity U the 
parcut of virtue i 


fidelity of |ii> own n r s. whieli now 
began to gather sfrenglli, and improve 
into a respot table aiiny. 'I'lu* other 
kings paid no r<g.ird to Lysimaehns, 
who. at the s;mii«* tiiiit* lliat he was 
iiincli in ore f<M*midable in his power 
than Dt rnefnus. was not in tlic least 
more moderate in his coiidu<*t. 

Soon after tliis, Stdeucus sent )irnpo- 
salsof marriage toSlnitoniec, the dangh* 
Icr of Demetrius liy Phila. He had, 
indeed* already a son named Antioolius, 
by Aiiaina* a Persian lady; but he 
thought that his domininjis tteri* sutli* 
cient lor more heirs, and that he slood 
til net*d of this new alliance, because 
he saw Ly.sitnaclius marrying one of 
Ptnieiny's <lnuglitcrs himself, and lak* 
ing the Cither for lii.s son Agalliocles* 
A cnnneNion nidi Scleucus wa.s a Iiap* 
py and iinevpec ted turn of fortune for 
Diinelrius. 

lie took his dauglit(*r* and sailed with 
his whole lleit to S^ria. In the roursa 
ol the voyage he was sHViTai limes un¬ 
der a neee^*<ily ol* making hind* and he 
touelied in jiar^ieniar upon file coast of 
t'tlicia* whicli nad been given to Plis- 
fareiius, the brother of CaKsauder, as 
tils share, after the <lefcal of Antigo- 
nus. PlistarcliMS thinking himself in¬ 
jured by the descent wliicli Demetrius 
made upon his country, went imm^ 
diately to Cassaiider* to complain of 
Seieiiciis for liuving reconciled himself 
to (he common enemy without the con 
currence of (he other kings. Deme¬ 
trius lieirig informed of Ids departure^ 
left I lie sea, and inarclicil up to Quinda; 
ivhere, hnding twelve liiiiidred taieiiU* 
the remains of his fnthcr^s treaaiirea^ 
be carried them ulF* embarked again 
willmut iiiterruptiou and net sail with 
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Ulc utmost r\]ie(lition, his wife Phila 
Iiaviji" joiiietl liim b\ the way. 

Seleueus met him at Oiossus. Their 
interview «as conducted in a sincere 
and princely manner, without any 
marks of design or suspicion. Seleueus 
invited Demetrius lir.st to his ])a\ilion, 
and (hen Demetrius entertained hi'ii in 
his galley of thirteen banks of oars. 
They « oiiversed at their ease, and pas¬ 
sed the time together without guartls 
or arms ; (ill Seleueus took Stratonice, 
and carried her with great pomp to 
Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of 
Cilicia, null sent Phila to lier brother 
Ca.ssaiuler. to ansu« r the aecusatioiis 
brought again-,! him by Plistarchiis. 
JMcautinie. Dcidaiui.i came to him from 
Grei-ce, but .she iiad not spent any 
long time uitli him before she sickened 
and died; and lA'inetrius liaving ac- 
comiiM)dated matters with P(<»lemy 
through Seleueus, it was agreed that 
he .should marry Ptidemais, the daugh¬ 
ter of tliat prince. 

Hillierto Seleueus liad behaved with 
honour and jiroprietv ; but aftenvards 
he demanded that Demetrius .should 
surrender Cilicia to him for a sum of 
money : and on his refusal to do that, 
angrily insisted on having 'I'jre and 
SiJoii. 'I'liis behaviour appeared un- 
justiliable and cruel, ^\'^hen be already 
commanded Asia from the Indies to 
the Syrian sea, how sordiil was it to 
quarrel fur two cities with a prince who 
was his fatlicr-in-lnw'j and who laboured 
under so painful a reverse of fortune. 
A strong proof Iiow true the maxim of 
Plato is. That the man %cho xcould be 
truly happy should not study to enlarge 
his estate, but to contract his desires. 
For he who does not restrain his avarice 
must for ever be poor. 

However, Demetriu.s, far from being 
intimidated, said, ** Though I had lost 
a thousand battles as great as that of 
Ipsus. nothing should bring me to buy 
the alliniice of Seleueus;** and, upon 
this principle, lie garrisoned these cities 
in toe strongest manner. About this 
time having intelligence that Alheii.s 
was Uivideu into factions, and that La- 
chares, taking advantage of these, liad 
seized the government, he expected to 
lake the city with ease, if he appeared 
suddenly before it. Accordingly he 
sot out with a considerable fleet, and 


cro.ssetl tlic sea without danger; bu^ 
on the coast of Attica he met with a 
storm, ill w hich he lost many ships and 
great numbers of Ins men. l ie escaped, 
however, himself, and began hostilities 
against Atlifus, though with no great 
vigour. As his ojieratioiis answered 
no end. he sent his lieutenant.^ to cnl- 
lecl another fleet, and in the mean 
time entered Peloponnesus, and laid 
siege to ^Messene. In one of the as¬ 
saults he was in great danger; for a 
dart whicli came liom an engine pierced 
through his jaw, and entered his mouth. 
But he ree<»\ere.l, and reduced some 
cities that had revolted. After tins, lie 
invaded Attica again, took Eleusi.s ainl 
Rlinininis, and nivaged the country. 
Happening to lake a ship loaded with 
wheat, which wa.s bound for Athens, 
lie liangeil both the inerclianl and the 
jiilot. 'Phis alarmed otlier mcreliants 
so much, flial they forbore attempting 
anything of that kiml, so that a famine 
ensuetl; and. together with the want 
of hreail corn, (lie peoiile were in want 
of e>er)thmg else. A bushel of salt 
was sold for forty drachmas,* and a 
peekf of wheat for three hundred, A 
licet of a hundred and fifty ships, which 
l*loleniy .sent to their relief, a|)peared 
before /Egiua ; but tlieeiicouragcinont 
it afforded them was of short continu¬ 
ance. A great reinforceinent of ships 
came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus 
and Cyprus, so that he had not in all 
fewer tlian three hundred. Ptolemy’s 
fleet, tlicrefore, weighed anchor and 
steered off. 'I'lio tyrant Lnchares at 
the same time made his escape pri- 
^ateIy, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they liad 
made a decree that no man, under 
pain of death, should mention peace or 
reconciliation with Demetrius, now 
opened the gates nearest him, and sent 
embassadors to his camp ; not that (hey 
expected any favour from him, but they 
were forced to take that step by the 
extremity of famine. In the course of 
it many dreadful things happened, and 
this is related among the rest:—A fa¬ 
ther and his son were sitting in the 
same room in the last despair; when a 

• Medimnus. * 

Modius. These mesrares were eome- 
thing more, but we give only the rouna quan¬ 
tity. Sec the Table. 
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dead mouse ImppeninR (o fall from the 
roof ol'the house, they l^oth startetl ii|> 
and foxmlit for it. P')iuunis the philo¬ 
sopher is said at that lime to haxe sup- 
Ttorted his friends and disciples with 
Deans. x\hii h lie shared with (hem. and 
counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition wag 
the citv wlien Demetrius entered it. 
He onleretl all the Athenians to assem¬ 
ble itt the tlieatre. winch he surrounded 
with Ids troops; and liaxin^; planted 
his guards on eaeii side tlie slag«-, he 
came «lowii through the passage by 
which the tragedians enter. '1 he fears 
of the people on his appearance in¬ 
creased, hut they were enlirelv xlissU 
pated wlieii he began to spe.aV ; for 
ncilberthe aerx-nt of Ids voice was loud, 
nor his expressions severe. He com- 
)>laiiied of them in sot't and easy terms, 
and taking them again into favour, 
j ,nade them a presi-nt ol a hundred 
thousaml measures of wheat,* and re- 
t cstahlished such an adndidslnitioD as 
was iii«).st agreeable to them. 

'i'he orator Dromoclidcs observed 
/hevariely of acclamations amongst the 
xeojile, and that in the jdy of their 
learl.s they endcavonred to outdo the 
eiicuiniums of those that spoke from 
the Totirtitii. He thcrehtre proposed 
a decree, that (he Pineus aixl the fort 
of Munychia shouhl be delivered up 
to king Derntlrius. Alter this bill was 
pa.s.sed, Uemelrius, on bis own author¬ 
ity, |>ut a garrison in the museum ; lest, 
if there slionld he another defertiuii 
amongst the people, it might keep them 
from other enterprises. 

'i’he Athenians thus redurcil, Deme¬ 
trius iniinediatelv formed a deeigii upon 
Laceda'inoii. King Arrhidaiuus met 
liim at Myiitinca, where Demetrius de¬ 
feated him in a pitched battle; and, 
after he had put him to illglit, he entered 
E^aconia, 'I'liere was another action 
almost in sight of Sparta, in which he 
killed tvvo hundred of the enemy, and 
made five hundred prisoners; so that 
he seemed almost master of a tow'n 
which hitherto hud never been taken. 
Hut surely fortune never displayed 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissi¬ 
tudes in the life of any other prince; 
in no other scene of tLings diu she so 
often change from low to lilgh, from a 

* Medimid, 


glorious to nil abject condition, oi agaia 
rc}).'iir the ruin-, six* luul madi*. Hence 
he ir, saxl, in his giealist adversity, to 
h.ive addressed lx r in the words oj 
.'Ilschv his; — 

Tho gavcst me life and honour, ard ihy hani 
Now strikes me to the hcarU 

\\’hcn his afl'iurs .seemed to be in so 
promising a tndii for power and em¬ 
pire, hews was brought tbal Evsiina- 
clius, in the first i>lace. ha<l t.ikeii the 
cities he had in Asia, tliat Ptolemy had 
dispossc.ssctl him ot all Cyprus, except 
the city of Salamis, in which he had 
i« ft his children and his inother, and 
that this town was now actually be- 
siegeil. porlunc, however, like the 
woman in .\rchi!o* hns. 

>t’ho*c right hand offend WBltr. when (h« 
Icit 

Bore hostile fire- 

Though she drew him from Eaceda-- 
moii bv these alarming tidings, vet 
soon ntised him a new scene of light 
and hope. She availed herself of these 
circumstances: — 

After the death of Cassaiider. his 
elde.st.son Philip had but a short reign 
over the Alaccdoniaiis, for he tiled soon 
after his father. The tvvo remaining 
brothers were perpetually at variance. 
One o! them, named Antipater, having 
killetl his mother 'niessaloniea, Alex¬ 
ander, the other brother, called in the 
Greek |>rinces to his assistance, Pyrr¬ 
hus from Epirus, anil Demetrius from 
Peloponnesus. P) rrhiis arrived first, 
and seized a considerable part of Ma¬ 
cedonia, which he kept for Ins retvurd, 
and hy tliat means became a formidable 
neighbour to Alexander. Demetrius 
no sooner received the letters than he 
inarched his foices thither likewise, 
and the young prince was still more 
afraid of him on account of bis great 
name and dignity. He met him, now- 
cver, at Dium, and received him in the 
most respectful manner, but told him 
at Uic same time that iiis ailairs did not 
now require his presence. Hence mu¬ 
tual jealousies arose, and Demetrius, 
as he was going to sup with Alexander 
upon his invitation, was informed that 
Uicre was a ilesign aftainst his life, 
which was to be put in execution in 
the midst of the entertainment. De¬ 
metrius was not in the least disconcert¬ 
ed : he only sUckened his pac6. and 
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pave orders to Ins peneials lo keep tlie 
troops underarms; alter wliieli he took 
his piiards and the ollieers of his lionse- 
Aold. who were iinudi more luiinerons 
than lliose «>! Ale\atnler, and com- 
Diaiideil tliciu to enter liie l)ain|iietinp' 
room witli him, arnl (fi remain tlieretill 
he rose trom table. Alexander's peo¬ 
ple, intimidated l)y his train, durst not 
attack Demetrius ; and lie, foriiis part, 
pretending (h it lie wa.s not »l sposed to 
drink that evening, soon withdrew. 
Next day he prepared to decamp; and, 
allepiiip that he was called oil'by some 
new emergency, desired Alexan ler lo 
excuse hiiii if lie left him soon this 
lime; atiafassnred him that at some 
other opportunity he would make a 
longer stay. Alexander rejoiced that 
he was poitip away voluntarily and 
Without any hostile intentions, and ac- 
eonipanied him as fir as Thesiwly. 
^\ hen they came to Liris.sa, they re 
Hewed their invitations, hut both with 
imdipnity in their hcarf.s. In conse¬ 
quence of lliese polite manoeuvres, 
Alc\:nid> r fell into tlie snare ol’ i>cine 
triws. lie nould not go with a guard, 
lest he should tcaeh tile other to do tlie 
same. He therefore .sulfered that which 
he was preparing for his enemy, and 
whicli he only deferred for the .surer 
and more convenient e.xeeution. He 
went to sup will» Demetrius; and ns 
his host rose up in the midst of the 
feast, Alexander was terrilied, and rose 
up with him. Demetriu.s, when he was 
at the door, said no more to his guards 
than this, “ ICill the man that follows 
me and then went out. Upon winch 
they cut Alexander in pieces, and his 
iriezuU who attempted to assist him 
One of these is reported to have said, 
as he was dying, “ Demetrius is but 
one day beforehand with us.” 

i- iTK expected, 

full of terror and confusion. In the 
morniug the Macedonians were greatly 
^turbed with the anpreheusiun that 
Demetrius would fall upon them with 
all his forces; but when, instead of an 
appearance of hostilities, he sent a 
message desiring to speak, with them, 
and vindicate what was done, they re¬ 
covered their spirits, and resolved to 
receive him wiUi civility; when he 
came, he found it unuecessary to make 
long speeches. They hated Antipnter 
tor the murder of lus mother, and as 


they had no better prince at hand, tlicj 
dechireil Demetrius king, and conduct¬ 
ed him into Macedonia. The M.tcp- 
donians who were at home proved not 
averse to the change; for they always 
remcmbercHl with horror (^i.s'samler’s 
ba.se behaviour to Alexander the (ireat- 
and if they had any regard lelt for tiie 
mn(|eratifiii of old Anlipaler, it turned 
all ill favour of Demetrius, who had 
married his daughter I’liila. and li:ul a 
sou by hertosiiereed him in the throne, 
a youth wlio w.T.s already grownup, 
and at ibis very time bore arms under 
his faiii-T. 

Inuiiedialely after this glorious turn 
of fortune, Demetrius receued news 
that Dlolomy Irid set liis wne and 
chihlrcii at liberty,and dismis:.e«l fbem 
with pre.seiils and oUicr tokens of ho¬ 
nour. He was informed, loo, that his 
claughter, who had been married to 
Seleiicns, was now wife to Antioclins 
the son of that prince, and decl.arcd 
queen of the barbarous nations in Up- 
jier Asia. Antiochus was violently 
enamoured of the young Straloniee, 
tJiough she had a son by Ins father. 
His condition was extremely niiliappy. 
He made the grcatestellorls (ncomiucr 
his passion, but they were of no avail. 
At last, coii.sidcring tliat his desires 
were oS the most extravagant kind, that 
there was no prospect of salislaction 
for them, and that the succours of rea¬ 
son entirely failed, he resolved in lii.s 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring 
it gradually to a period, by neglecting 
all cate of his person, and abstaining 
from food; for this purpose he made 
sickness bis pretence. His physician. 
Lrasislratus, easily discovered that Ins 
distemper was love ; but it was dillicult 
to conjecture xvbo was the object. In 
order to find it out he spent whole days 
m his chamber; and whenever any 
beautiful person of eillier sex entered 
It, he observed with great attention, 
not only his looks, but every part and 
motion ot the body which corresponds 
“J® *nost with the passions of the soul. 
When others entered he was entirely 
VDofTected; but when Slratcinice c.am& 
ID, as^ slie often did, either alone or 
with iieleucus, he showed all the symp¬ 
toms described by Sappho, the faltering 
voice, the burning blush, the languid 
eye, the sudden sweat, the tumultuous 
pulse; and at length, the passion ove^ 
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eomiiij* his spirits, a </c/iquiiim and 
mortaJ paleness. 

Emsistrahts coneludocl from these 
tokens that tlie prince was in love with 
Stratonice. and perceived that he in¬ 
tended to carry tlie secret Avith liim (o 
tile trrave. He saw the dillirulty of 
bn-akiiig the matter to SoUmicus ;* w f 
dependm^r upon the affection which 
the kill}; had for his son. he ventured 
one day to tell him, “ J hat the \oiin^ 
inair» flisordi r was love, hut love lor 
which there was no remedy.’* The 
king, quite SLStonishrcl. said! '* H«n\ ! 
love for Mhich there is no reuieilyV’ 
It js certainly so,” answered Em’sis- 
tnttus, lor he is in lo\e with my wife.’’ 

\\ hat! Erasistratu.'.,'" s.-iid the king, 
‘‘would yon, uho are mv frieinl. rt-- 
I tuse to give your wife to mv son. wh. ii 
\ von see us in danger of lo.>iiig our only 
\ hope r* “ Nay, would \ on do such a 
I thing,” answered the phvMcian,-though 

1 yon arc hi^ father, if lie were in love 
I with Stratonice?” “ O, my friend,” 

I replied Seh urns, “ hou happy .should 
f \ l)L% il ciiIht Goil or nmn couhi rc- 
t aiove Ins alleetions thither! I would 
pvo u|> my kingdom, so 1 could but 
keep Aiiliochus.” He pronounced 
I these words with so much emotion, and 
I such a profusion of (ears, that Era.sis- 
\ hand, aiul said, 

, tliere is no need of Erasistrafus. 

lou, sir, who are a father, a hushaml, 
and a king, will he tJie best ph^. i'- mi 
loo for your family.” 

Upon this, Seleiiciis summoned the 
pconle to meet in full assemlily, and 
told them, “ It was his inll and plea¬ 
sure that Antioclnis should intermarry 
with Stratonice, and lliat they sliouhl 
be declared king and queen of the 
Upper Provinces. He believed,” he 
said, •* that Aiitiochus, who was such 
an obedient son, \voiild not oppose his 
desire; and if tlie princess should op¬ 
pose the marriage, as an unprecedented 
thing, he hoped his friends would per¬ 
suade her to diink, that what was agree¬ 
able to the king, and advantageous to 
the kingdom, ^vas both just and ho¬ 
nourable.” tSuch is said to liavc been 
ihc cause of the marriage between An- 
tioclius and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Ma¬ 
cedonia and Thessaly ; and as he had 
great part of X’elopunnesus too, and 
>lhe cities of Mcgara and Athens on the 


other side of the Isthmus, he wanted to 
reduce lli** Ilceotinns. and fhrcatrneo 
them uilti liMStihii.s. At first tl,.y 
pruposcil to cDine li.an nrcomniod.Tlioii 
with li.m on reasoniihle condilioi..;; |,„t 
Clc.iiynuis llic Spartan. ha>ing thrown 
himsfll in the int-antinu' info riu'ljcs 
with his army, the Ihpotians were so 
lunch «‘l ttfd. that, .at fin- ,,f 

Eisis the 'riicspian. who wa- a ha.ting 
man among lh‘'m, tli. v lir-.ki- . Jf the 
treaty. D. tnclrin.s llitii dnw up |,ii 
machines to the walls, and laid siege 
to 'riiehes; upon wlncli (”leollynl»7^. 
JMipreheniling the consequcuci'. stole 
out: and ili.- 'liiehaiis were so much 
infimidnfecl. that lli. y inimediafely snr- 
n iid--red. l)<Mnctriii.s jdared garrisons 
in their cities. e.\actcil large confrihn- 
tioiis. ami h-ft 11 ii rony inns the historian 
goii-riior ot Iheoti.-i. He appe.-.red, 
howc\«T, to iiiake a mere iful use «)f his 
vict<>ry , jiarficnlarly m the case of Ei- 
.sis; for ihongli he took liim prisoner, 
lie did not offer him any iiyiiry ; on the 
contrary, he tn'otecl him with great 
civility ami ptditenes.s, and appointed 
Uim^poh nui rrh of The.sj»i;e. 

^ Not long after this. Lvsiinachns be- 
mg taken prisoner by Dromiclia-te*,, 

Deinclniis man heel low.ardsTlirace with 

all iiossihle exjuMlition, hoping to find 
It in a ilefenceless .state. Ihil, while lie 
was gone, the Iheoti.ins re\oiled again, 
and he had the inoitifiration tolie;n- on 
the road, that Eysiinaehns was set a( 
liheiiy. He therefore inimeilialely 
turned back in great anger; and lincf- 
iiig, on his return, that the Ihvotians 
were already driven out of the lield hy 
his son Antigoniis, he laid siege again 
to 1 hebes. However, as Evrrlius had 
overrun all Phessaly, and was advaneed 
as far ns 1 herinopyla.*, Demetrius leff 
the conduct of the siege to his sor An- 
tigoiius, and marclied against fhc'war- 
rior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Dc. 
metritis nlaced a guard often Ihousind 
foot aiula thousand horse in 'I’hcssalv 
and then returned to the siege, llw 
Iirst operation was to bring up his uia- 
chine calleil luU i.uks; but lie proceeded 
in It with great lahour and by slow de¬ 
grees, by reason of its si/e and weight • 
he could scarce move it two furlongs 
in two muntlis.* As the Eaotians 

• A wonderrul kind of motion this lor © 
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a vigorous Tcsistanre, an*l Deme¬ 
trius often obliged Ins nten to renew 
tlic assault, rather out «)f a spirit of anJ- 
lunsity than the hope of any advantage, 
young Atigonus was greatly concerned 
Ht seeing such ntnnbers fall, and said, 

“ \Vhy, Sir. do we let these brave fel¬ 
lows lose their lives without any neces¬ 
sity V Demetrius, od'cnded at the 
liberty he took, made answer, Why 
<lo you troubleyourselt about it? Have 
you auy provisKHisS to \\iu\ for the deft(i • 

’I'o show, however, that he was not 
prodigal of the lives ol his troops only, 
he took Ihs share in tlic danRcr, and 
received a wound from a lance that 
nierced llirougli his ne< k. 'I'liis gave 
him excessive pain, yet he contiinje<l 
the siege till he onre more made him¬ 
self master of riielies. He entered the 
city with such an air of resentment and 
severity, that the inhabitants expcclcn 
to suflVr the most tlreadful punishments; 
yet he contcnteil himself with putting 
thirteen of tliem to death, and banish¬ 
ing a few more. Ail the rest he par 
doned. 'I'lius 'Phebes was taken twice 
within ten years after its being rebuilt. 

'I'he Nubian games now approached, 
and Demetrius on this occasion took, a 
very extraordinary step. As the .‘1‘jIo- 
liaiis were in possession of the passes 
to Delphi, he ordered the ganie.s to be 
solemnized at Athens; alleging, that 
they could not pay their homage to 
Apollo in a more proper place than 
that where the people considered him 
as their patron and jirogenitor. 

From thence he returned to Mace¬ 
donia ; but n.s he was naturally indis¬ 
posed for a life of quiet and inaction, 
anil observed besides tliat the Macedo¬ 
nians were attentive and obedient to 
him in time of war, though turbulent 
and seditious in peace, he undertook 
an expedition against the .^^Stolians. 
After lie had ravaged the country, he 
left Pnntauchus there with a respect 
able army, and with the rest of his 
forces marched against Pyrrhus. Pyrr¬ 
hus was corning to seek him; but as 
they happened to take diflerent roa^ 
ana missed each other, Demetrius laid 
waste Epirus, and Pyrrluis falling upon 
Pautau^us, obliged him to stand on 
bis defence. The two generals met lu 

machine that ran upon wheels 1 abeut twelve 
io^ea in an hoar i 


the action, and both gave and receive 
wounds. Pyrrhus, however, defeated 
his adversary, killed great numbers of 
his men, and made live thousand pri¬ 
soners. . 

'I'liis battle was the principal cause 
of Demetrius's ruin ; for Pyrrhus was 
not so much hated bv the Macedonians 
for the mischief he had done them as 
admired for his personal bravery ; and 
the late battle in particular gamed hitn 
great honour; insomuch that many of 
the ^lacedonians said, “ That of all 
the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that 
they saw a lively image of Alexander’s 
valour; whereas the other princes, es¬ 
pecially Demetrius. imitated him only 
lu a theatrical manner, by allccting a 
lofty port and majestic air.” 

indeed, Demetrius did always ap¬ 
pear like a theatrical king; for he not 
only affected a superfluity of ornament 
in wearing a double diadem, and a 
robe of juirple interwoven ivith gold, 
but he had his shoes made of cloth of 
gold, with soles of flue purple. ^ Ihere 
was a robe a long time in weaving for 
him, of most sumptuous magnilicence. 
'I'lie figure of the world and all the 
heavenly bodies were to be represented 
upon it; but it was left unfinished, on 
account of his change of fortune. Nor 
did any of his successors ever presume 
to wear it, though Macedon had many 
pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation of dress oflended a 
people who were unaccustomed to 
fluch sights: but bis luxurious and 
dissolute manner of life was a more 
obnoxious circumstance; and wkatdw* 
obliged thein inost of ftll was nis <Wn- 
culty of access, for he either refused to 
see those who applied lo him, or be¬ 
haved to them in a harsh and haughty 
manner. Though he favoured the 
Atlicnians more than the rest of the 
Greeks, their embassadors waited 
years at his court for an answer. T» j 

Lacedmmonianshappcninglosendonly I 

one embassador to him, he considered k 
as an affront, and said in great anper. 
What! have the LacedBemomaM 
sent no more than one embassador " 
“ No,” said the Spartan, acutely m hu 
laconic way, one embassador to one 

One day, when he seemed to come 
out in a more obliging temper, and to 
be Bom«thmg leas inaccessible- be wai 
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prr^entpfl niHj se\fral potiLons, nil 
whirl, he received, and put them in ihc 
skirt of liis robe. 1 In* people of emir>e 
followed him with frreal joy ; but no 
sooner was he rome to tin* bridge o\er 
the A-iius than he opcn:‘d hisroix*, ninl 
shook them all inti* flie river. '\ ids 
stung tl:c Macedonians to (he heart, 
when, looking I’.t thr profertion of a 
king, tliey found the insolence of a tj - 
rant. And this treatment appeared the 
hanler to such as iiad seen, or heard 
from those who had seen, how kind (he 
behaviour of l^hihp was on such occa¬ 
sions. An old woman was one day 
very troublesome to him in the street, 
and begged with great iinportimiij to 
be heanl. He said, “ He was not at 
leisure.” '“'I lieu,** cried the old wo¬ 
man. yon should not he a king.*’ 
'riie kin;^ was struck with these wortls, 
and having l onsiih r- I the thing a mo- 
nif-iit, he returned to his palace, where, 
posl|)oning all other allairs. he gave 
audience for severd days to nil who 
rlio.se to apply lo him, beginning with 
the old woman. Indeed, nothing hc- 
coines a king .so nmrh as the distribu¬ 
tion of justice. For “ Mars is a ty- 
pnf ,” as 'riinotheus expresses it: but 
jiislice, according to Findar, ” l.s the 
rightliil sovereign of (he world.” Tlie 
things which, llomt r tells ns, kings 
reci'ive from Jove, are nut machines I'or 
taking towns, or ships wHh bniren 
beaks, but law and jiislice these they 
are to giianl amt cultivate. And it is 
not the most %varlike, (he most violent 
am! sanguinary, but the justest of 
princes, wiioin lie calls the disciple of 
Ju[ii(er.f Ihit Demetrius was piea.sed 
vvi th an appepalion quite n|>|>o.sile to 
that which i.s given the king of the 
gods ; for Jupiter is called Policut and 
Poliuchut, the patron miA guardian of 
vitiras Demetrius is siirnained Volt- 
orcctet, (lie dcatroycr of cities. Thus 
in consequence of the union of pow er 
and folly, vice is substituted in the 
place of virtue, and the iileas of glory 
and injustice: arc united too. 

\\'hen Demetrius laid dangerously 
'll at Pella, he was very near losing 
Macedonia; for Pyrrhus, by a sudden 
inroad, penetrated as far as Eslcssa: 
but as soon as he recovered, he repulsed 
liirii with ease, and afterwards he came 
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to terms with him ; f-.r he was not wit 
hug |i> he hiii<l'-ii-t|. In .skirmi'hii>^ (>i» 
posts wilh Fv rrliu-., trom the )>iir-<iiil ».| 
greater and in"i*' ;ir liio*!' enterprisi 
Hi.s sclirme w,i.s t.> ic'-'nf r all his (a- 
tluT s dominii’iis ; jni I lii> pri jiaratinti-. 
w. re sinlabtc to i|u- !ri‘> •itiu-ss nf tli»- 
ohjei t. h.r lie iioit r.viscd a;i .'iriiw i"' 

ninety-eight ... 1 i'".'. ..n ! m »- 

twelve (luMisami Inns.-; ji'id hi* was 
limhhng hve huiulird g.vlh v , m lU. 
>orl.s (li Firu'iis, C i>rmth, ('lial' is, :ni 
*elhi. He wi-nt liiiiiself to all tlx -• 
j,laces, to giv dire, lions to the wo-, 
men, and assm in the lonslriicti'xi. 
All the World was .surprised, not oidv 
at the number, but nt the greatness of 
hi.s works ; (or no man. before his tiim , 
eviT saw :» galh'V of hfteen nr sivtcen 
banks of o.irs. .\f(erwar<!s, indeed. 
F(oleiiiy Philopater built one of fortv 
banks ; its length was iw o hundred ami 
eighty cubits, and it.s Iicighl to llie (op 
ot (he prow for(y-« ight culii(s. Four 
hundred mariners beIonge<l (o it, e\ 
elusive of the rowers, who vv<*re n>. 
fewerthaii four (liousaiid; and ihrde.ks 
and (he several interstices were eapahlo 
of containing lunir three thou.sand sol 
iliers. 'riiis. however, was mere mat 
ter of curiosity, for it iliftered very little 
from an iiiimovablc building, .Tiid was 
calculated more for show than for iis»-. 
a.s it could not he put in motion w ithoui 
great ilillieulty and danger. lJut tlx 
ships ot Demetrius had their n.se a*, 
well a.s heaiilj ; with all tix ir magniti- 
ccnce of ronstruelion, they wi re equ.illy 
fit tor lighting ; and though ihey wer« 
admirable for their .size, they were .'vtill 
more so for the svviflnes.soflh'eirmoliot.. 

Demetrius having' provided such im 
arinameiit for the .mv asioii of Asia 
no man ever had before him, cxcepv 
-Mexander the Great; Seleucu.s, Flol- 
ciiiy, and Lysimaehii.s united ngniiisr 
hill). 'I'liey likewise joined in an aj> 
plication to FyrHms, desiring hini to 
i'all upon Macedonia; and not to look 
to himself ns hound by (he treaty with 
Demetrius, since that prince had en¬ 
tered into it, not with any regard to (In 
advantage of Pyrrhus, or in onlcr to 
avoid future hostilities, but merely for 
his own sake, that he might at prc.scnt 
be at liberty to (uni his urms against 
whom he piea.sed. A.s Pyrrhus nr. 
cepted the jiroposal, Demetrius, vvhilo 
he wus preparing fur liui voyage, feuud 
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romself sutTOtmcled witli war at home ; 
<or. at one instant of time, Ptolemy 
fame with a sjreat llect to drau (ireece 
olV from its present master, Lysitnachns 
invadi-il ■Slacedonia from Thrace, and 
Pyrrliusenteriiig it from a nearer quar¬ 
ter. joined in ravaging the counin-. 
D emelrius. on this occasion, left liis 
eon in Greece, and went himself to the 
relief of Macedonia. His lirst opera¬ 
tions were intended against L>siina- 
chus; hilt as ho was upon his inarch 
he received an account that Pyrrhus 
bad taken Uercea; aiul the news soon 
spreading among his IMucedoninns, he 
could do nothing in an orderly maimer, 
for nothing was to he found in the 
whole army but lamentations, tears, 
and expressions of resentment and re¬ 
proach against their fuig. They were 
even ready to march oil’, under pretence 
of attending to their domestic afi'airs, 
but in fact to join Lysitnachus. 

in this case Demetrius thought pro¬ 
per to get at the greatest distance he 
could from Lysimacims, and turn lii.i 
anus against [\rrhus. lAsimachus 
was of tlieir own nation, and many of 
them knew him in the service of Alex¬ 
ander; whereas Pyrrhus was an ciTtire 
stranger, and therelbre he thought the 
iVIacedunians would never give him the 
prelerence. But he was sadly mistaken 
in his conjecture; and he soon found it 
upon enramping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians always admired his dis. 
tingiiished valour, and had of old been 
accustomed to think the best man in 
the field the most worthy of a crown. 
Besides, they received daily accounts 
of tlie clemency with which he behaved 
to his prisoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to desert to him or any other, 
so they could but get rid of Demetrius. 
They therefore began to go ofl'privately 
and in small parties at lirst, but after¬ 
wards there was nothing but open dis¬ 
order and mutiny in the camji. At last 
some of them had the assurance to go 
to Demetrius, and bid him provide 
Vmself by flighty for “ The Macedo¬ 
nians (they told him) were tired of fight¬ 
ing to maintain his luxury.’' These 
expressions appeared modest in com¬ 
parison of the rude behaviour of otliers. 
He therefore entered his tent not like 
a real king, but a theatrical one; and 
having quitted his royal robe for a 
black one, oriyately withdrew A» 


multitudes w ere pillaging liis tent, who 
not only tore it in pieces, but fought 
for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his ap- 
pcamiice; upon wliich, the tumult in- 
staiiily ceased, and the whole anny 
siibiiiitled (o him. Lysimachus and he 
then divided Macedonia between them, 
whirh Demetrius had held without dis¬ 
turbance for seven years. 

Demetrius, lliiis fallen from the pin¬ 
nacle of povycr, fled to Cassandria, 
where his wife Pliila wa.s. Notliing 
could equal her sorrow on this occasion. 
She could not bear to see the unfortu 
natc Demetrius once more a private 
man and an exile! in her despair, 
therefore, and detcsialion of fortune, 
who was always more constant to him 
in her visits of adversity than prospe¬ 
rity she took poison. 

Dciiietrius, however, resolved to ga¬ 
ther up the remains of his wreck; for 
which jMirpose he repaired to Greece, 
and collected such of his friends and 
officers as he found there. Menelaiis, 
in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
gives this picture of his own fortune :_ 

I move on Fortune's r»pid wheel: my lot 
Forever changing like the changeful moon, 
That each night varies; hardly now per 
ceived ; 

And now she shows her bright horn j by de« 
crees 

She 6Us her orb with light; but when die 
reigns 

In all her pride, she then begins once more 
To waste her glories, till dissolved and lost. 
She sinks again to darkness.—.— 

But this picture is more applicable to 
Demetrius, in his increase and wane, 
his spl*‘ndoiir and obscurity. His glory 
seemed novv entirely eclipsed and ex¬ 
tinguished, and yet it brolce out ^ain, 
and shone with new splendour. F^resh 
forces came in, and gradually filled up 
the measure of his hopes. This was 
the first time be addressed the cities as 
a private man, and without any of the 
ensigns of royal^. Somebody seeing 
him at Thebes in this condition, ap¬ 
plied to him, with propriety enough, 
tliose verses of Euripides, 

To Dirce's foaotaln, and Itmenus' shore 

In mortal form he moves a Qod no more* 

When he had got into the high road 
of hope again, and had once more a 
respectable force and form of roytdty 
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about bira, be restored the I'hebans 
Itieir ancient government and laws. At 
‘be same time the Athenians nbantloned 
bis interests, and razing out of their 
registers the name of Uipbilus, who 
was tlicn priest of the gods protectors, 
ordered .\rchons to be appointed again 
according to ancient custom. They 
likewise sent for Pyrrhus from Mace¬ 
donia, because they saw D einelriiis 

S own sironger than they expected ; 

emetrius, greatly enraged, marched 
immediately to attack them, and laid 
stnnig siege to the city. But Crates 
the philosopher, a man of great reputa¬ 
tion and authority, being sent tint 
to him by the people. i)artly by his 
entreaties for tlie Athenians, and 
partly by rej)resciiliiig to him that his 
interest laid another way, prevailed ou 
Demetrius to raise the siege. After 
this, he collected all his ships, embark¬ 
ed his army, whicli consisted of eleven 
thousand toot, beside cavalry, and sailed 
to Asia, in hopes of drawing Caria and 
Lydia over from Lvsimachus. Kury- 
dice. the sister of Phila, received liim 
at Miletus, having brought with her 
Ptoleuiais, a daughter she had by 
Ptolenij^, who had fonnerly been pro¬ 
mised him upon the application of Se- 
ieucus. Demetrius married her with 
tlm free consent of Eiirydice, and soon 
after attempted the cities in that quar¬ 
ter ; many of them opened their gates to 
bifii, and many others he took bv force. 
Ainon^ the latter was Sardis. Some of 
the officers of Lysimachus likevvi.se de¬ 
serted to him, and brought sufficient 
appointments of money and troops with 
them. But, as Agathocles the son of 
Lysimachus came agaiiuit him with a 
great army, he marched to Phrygia, 
with an intention to seize Armenia, and 
tlien to trv Media and the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, which might afford him many 
places of retreat upon occasion. Aga¬ 
thocles followed him close, and as he 
found Demetrius superior in all the 
skirmishes that he ventured upon, he 
betook himself to cutting off his con¬ 
voys. Tliis distressed bun not a little j 
and, what was another disagreeable 
circumstance, bis soldiers suspected 
that he designed to lead them into Ajv 
roenia and Aledia. 

The famine increased ovoi 7 ' day; 
end by mistaking the fords of the river 
Lyeus he bad a great number of men 


swept away with tJie slreain. Vet, 
amid:;! all their distress, bis Irtx.pswere 
ciipable of jesting. One of (hem wrote 
upon (he door of hi-> tent the beginning 
of the tragedy of Gidipus witli a sniaU 
aheration. 

Thou oHspring of ihc blind old kiog Anti- 
gonus. 

M'hcrc dost thou lead us ? 

Pestilence at last followed the fnnune, 
as it commonly happens when people 
are under the necessity of eating anv- 
thing, however unwholesome, so tliat 
linding he had lost in all not less than 
eight thousand men, Im turned back 
vvitli the rest. \\'hen lie came dow n to 
larsiis, he was desirous of sparing (he 
country, because it belonged to Seleu- 
cus, aiul he did not think jiroper to 
give him any pretence to declare against 
him. But perceiving that it was im¬ 
possible for his troops to avoid takuig 
something, when they were reduced tc 
such extremities, aim that Agathocict 
hatl fortified the passes of Alount Tau¬ 
rus, he WTote a letter to Seleiicns con¬ 
taining a long and moving deLail of his 
misfortune, and concluding with strong 
entreaties that he would take compas¬ 
sion on a prince who was allied to him, 
and whose sufferings were such as even 
an enemy might be affected with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and 
sent orders to his lieutenants in those 
parts to supply Demetrius with every 
thing suitable to tlie state of a king, 
and his army with sufficient provisions. 
But Patrocles, who was a man of un 
derstanding, and a faithful friend to 
Seleucus, went to that prince and re 
presented to him, “That the expense 
of furnishing the troops of Demetrius 
with provisions was a thing of smaL 
importance, in comparison of suffering 
Demetrius himself to remain in the 
country^ who was always one of the 
most violent and enterprising princes 
in the world, and now was in such des¬ 
perate circumstances as might put even 
those of the mildest dispositions o» 
bold and unjust attempts.” 

Upon these representations Seleuct^ 
marched into Cilicia with o great army, 
Demetrius, astonished and terrified at 
tlie sudden change of Seleucus, with¬ 
drew to the strongMt posts be could 
find upon Mount Taurus, smd sent a 
message to him, begging, ** That ha 

h u 
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might be suffered to make a conquest 
of some free nations of barbarians, and 
by settling amongst them as their king, 
put a period to his wanderings. If this 
could not be granted, he hoped Seleu- 
cus would at least permit him to winter 
m that country, and not, by driving 
niin out naked and in want of every 
tiling, expose him in that condition to 
his enemies.” 

All these proposals had a suspicious 
appearance to Seleucus, he made an¬ 
swer. “ 'I'hat he might, if he pleased, 
spend two months of the winter in Ca- 
taonia, if he sent him his principal 
friends as hostages;” but at the same 
time he secured the passes into Syria. 
Demetrius, thus surrounded like a wild 
beast in the toils, uas under a ncces 
sity of having recourse to violence. He 
tJiercfore ravaged the country, and Iiad 
the advantage of Seleiicus whenever 
he attacked him. Seleucu.s once beset 
him uith his armed chariots, and vet 
he broke through them, and put 1iis 
enemy to the rout. After this he di.»- 
Indged the corps tliat was to defend Uiv 
heights on the side of Syria, and made 
himself master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and fiiKh- 
ing the courage of his men restored, 
lie prepared to light a decisive buttle 
witli Seleurus, 'I'hat prince was now 
m great perplexity. He had rejected 
the succours offered him by Lysima* 
elms, for want of conlideiice in his 
lionuiir, and from an apprehension of 
nis designs; and he was loath to try 
bis strength with Demetrius, because 
he dreaded his desperate courage, as 
well as his usual cliangc of fortune, 
which often niised him ^om great mi¬ 
sery to the summit of power. In die 
meantime Demetrius was seized with a 
lit of sickness, which greatly impaired 
nis personal vigour, and entirely ruined 
his aiTairs; for part of his men went 
over to the enemy, and part left their 
colours and dispersed. In forty days 
he recovered with great difficulty; and 
getting under innrcli with the remains 
of his army, made a feint of moving 
towards Cilicia. Hut afterwards in the 
night he decamped \vithout sound of 
trumpet, and talung the contrary way, 
crossed Mount Amanus, and ravaged 
the country on the other side as far aa 
Cyrrhestica. 

Seleucus followed and encamped very 


near him. Demetrius then pul hio 
army in motion in the night, in hopes 
of surprising him. Seleucus was re¬ 
tired to rest; and in all probabilitv bis 
enemy would have succeeded, had not 
some deserters informed him of his 
danger, just time enough for him to 
ut himself in a posture of defence, 
^pon this he started up in great con¬ 
sternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
sound an alarm ; and as lie put on hia 
sandals, he said to his friends, “ ^\'ha♦ 
a terrible wild beast are we engaged 
with!” Demetrius perceiving by the 
tumult in the enemy’s camji that liis 
srheme 'vas discovered, retired as fast 
as nossihlc. 

At break of day Seleucus offered 
him battle, when Demetrius ordering 
one of his officers to take care of one 
wing, put himself at the head of the 
other, and made .some impression upon 
the enemy. Meantime Seleucus quit, 
ting his horse, and laying aside his 
helmet, presented himself to Deme¬ 
trius's hired troops with only his buck¬ 
ler ill his hand; exhorting them to 
come over to him, and be convinced ac 
last it was to spare tliem, not Deme¬ 
trius, that he had been so long about 
the war. Ujioii which they all saluted 
him king, and ranged themselves un¬ 
der his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all tlie changes 
he had experienced thought this 
the most terrible, yet imagining that 
he miglit extricate himself from this 
distress as well as the rest, lied to the 
passes of Mount Amanus; and gaining 
a thick wood, waited there for the 
night, witli a few friends and attendants 
who f^ollowed In's forluiiq. His inten¬ 
tion was, if possible, to take the way 
to Caunus, where lie hoped to find his 
fleet, and from thence to make his e.s. 
cape by sea; but knowing he had not 
provisions even for that day, he sough 
for some other expedient. Afterwards 
one of his friends, named Sosigenes, 
arrived with four hundred pieces of 
gold in his purse; witli the assistance 
of which money they hoped to react 
the sea. Accordingly when night came, 
they attempted to pass tlie heights; but 
finding a number of fires lighted there 
by the enemy, they despaired of suc¬ 
ceeding that way, and returned to their 
former retreat, but neither witli tbeie 
whole company (for iome had gone off,) 
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oor with the same spirits. One of them 
venturing to (ell him. tliat he thought it 
best for him to surrcixicr hiinseli to 
Seleucus, Demetrius <!reu' his suorcl to 
kill iumseir; but his frieiuls iiiterposecU 
and consoling him in tlte be 2 »t manner 
they collide perstiaded him to follow 
his advice: in consequence of »hi(')i 
he sent to Seleuco^^ and yielded him¬ 
self to bis discretion. 

Upon this iiewHSeleueus said to those 
about him, “ It is not (he good fortune 
of Dc'inctrius, but TtiJiie^ that now saves 
him; and tliat ad<ls to other favours 
this opportunity of testifying my hu 
inanity.” I'lieri calling (lie ofiicers ol 
liis household, he ordere<l them to pitch 
a royal lent, and to provide every tiling 
else for his reception and ciitertaiiunent 
in the most iiiagniliceiit manner. As 
there happened to be in the .^er^ice of 
*>eleiiciis one A])oll<ini<Ies, wlio was an 
old acqiiajiitancc ol Denietrjiis. he mi- 
mediately sent that persnn (o him, tlial 
Jie might be more at ease, and come 
Milh (he greater coiiiidence, so* to a sou- 
iiidaw and a frieiul. 

()u the iliscovery of this favourable 
disposition of Selcuciis touarils liita, 
at a tirst view, and afterwards a great 
number of tlie courtiers waited on De¬ 
metrius, and strove whicli should pay 
liim the most respect; for it was ex¬ 
pected that his interest with Seteuciis 
would soon be the best in (he kingdom. 
But these cotiiplirnciits turned (he com- 
fiussioji which his distress liad excited 
into jealoitsv, and gave oiCi'Lsion to the 
envious and inalevolcnt (<> divert the 
stream of the king's liiimanily from 
iiiin, by alarming him wiili apprehen- 
eioiiH of no inseiisibie cluinge, but of 
(lie greatest cominotioiis in his army 
on the sight of Demetrius. 

A|H>llonidcs was novv come to Dc- 
inetriu.s with great satisfaction; and 
others wlio followed to pay their court 
brought extraordinary accounts of (be 
kindness of Seleiicus; insomuch that 
Demetrius, (hough in the first shock of 
his misfortune, lie had tliought it a 
great disgrace to surrender himsclj^ 
was now displeased at lus aversion to 
tliat step. Such confidence had he in 
the hopes they held out to him; when 
Pausanias coming witli a p<irty of horse 
and foot, to the uutuber of a thousand, 
suddenly surrounded him, and drove 
stway sucb as be found inclined to 


vour bis cause. After he IluI thus 
seized his person, instead of conduct*^ 
iiig him to the presence of Seleiicus, 
he carried him to the Sirian Chersone^ 
sus. d'here he vias kejjt. indeed, un¬ 
der u strong guard, but Seleucus sent 
him a sulhcient equipage, and sufiplied 
him with money and a (alile suitable 
to liis rank. lie liad aUo places of 
exercise ami walks worthy of a king; 
liU parks were well stored wiiii game ; 
and such of hi.s friends as had accoui- 
pauii'd him in his tlight were penuitted 
to attend him. Seleiicus, too, had the 
complaisance often to senilsonie of liis 
people witii kind aiul encouraging mes¬ 
sages, intimating, that as soon as Anti¬ 
och us and Strutonice should arrive, 
terms of accomiuoiliitioii would be hit 
U|)on, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this inUfortunc, Di inetrius 
wrote to his sou, ami to his ollicers aiul 
friends in Athens and Corinth, desiring 
(heiii to trust neither his handwTitiiig 
nor his seal, btit to act as it he were 
dead, and to kee|> the cities and all 
his remaining estates for Antigoiius. 
W hen tlie young prince was iniuriiied 
of his father's coiiliucment, he wiis ex 
(rcMiiely concerned at it; he pul on 
mourning, and wrote not only to tli* 
other kings, but (o Seleiicus himself 
ollering. on condition that hts fatti^ 
VIere set free, to cede all the posses 
sioiis tile) had left, and deliver niinseb 
up as liosu^ge. Many cities and prin¬ 
ces joined ill the request, but Lvsima- 
chus was nut of the number. On the 
contrary , he olVeretl Seleiicus a large 
sum of money to induce huu to put 
Demetrius («i death. Seleucus, who 
lookeil upon him in an indiirereni light 
before, abhorred him as a villain for 
Ills proposal; and only waited for the 
arrival of Antiuchus and Stratonice 
to make them (he compliment of re¬ 
storing Demetmis to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported 
bis misfortune witb patience, by cus¬ 
tom learned to subintt to it witli a still 
better grace; for some time be took 
the exercises of hunting and running, 
but lie left them by degrees, and snn\ 
into indolence and inactivity. After* 
wards he took to dniiki(i}{ and play, 
and spent most of liis time in that kind 
of dissipation. Whether it vvas to put 
oir (he Uioughts of his present condi- 
tiou, which nc could nut bear in hii 
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sober hours, and to drown reflection in 
tlie howl; or whether he was sensible 
nt last tliat this was the sort of life 
which, though origbially the object of 
his desires, lie liud idly wandered from, 
to follow the dictates of an absurd am¬ 
bition. Perhaps he considered that he 
had given himself and others infinite 
trouble, by seeking with fleets and 
armies that happiness which he found 
when he least expected it, in ease, in¬ 
dulgence. and repose. For what other 
end does the wretched vanity of kings 
propose To it.self in all their wars and 
Hangers, hut to quit the paths of virtue 
and honour for those of luxury and 
pleasure ; the sure consequences of 
their not knowing what real pleasure 
and Inie enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years con¬ 
finement in the Chersonesus, fell into a 
distemper occasioned by iillene.ss and 
excess, wliicb carried him off nt the age 
of (il'ty-foiiT. Seleucus was severely cen¬ 
sured. and indeed was much concerned 
liimsclf, for bis unjust suspicion of De¬ 
metrius ; whereas he .should have fol¬ 
lowed the example of Dromichailes, 
who, thougli a 'I'liracian and barbarian, 
had treated Lvsimarhiis, when his pri¬ 
soner, with all the generosity that be¬ 
came a king. 

There was something of thcatricfil 
pomp even in the funeral of Demetrius. 
For Antigonus being informed that they 
were bringing his fatiicr’s ashes to 
CJreece, went to meet them with his 
whole fleet ^ nn.i finding them near the 
Isles of the yLgean sea, he took the 
tini, which was of solid gold, on board 
the admiral galley. The cities at which 
they touched sent crowns to adorn the 
urn. and persons in mourning to assist 
tit die funeral solemnity. 


AVlien the fleet approached Corinth, 
the urn was seen in a conspicuous po* 
sition upon the stern of the vessel, 
adorned with a p urple robe and a dia¬ 
dem. and attended by a eompnnv of 
young men well armed. Xenophantus, 
a most celebrated performer on the 
flute, sat by the urr and played a so¬ 
lemn air. The oars kept time wi(l» die 
notes, and accompanied tliem with a 
melancholy sound, like tliat of mnim- 
eas in a funeral procession, bcatixig 
their breasts in cot. cert with the music. 
Jlut it was the mournful appearance and 
the (ears of Antigonus that excited tl e 
greatest compassion among the people 
as they jiassed. After the Corinthians 
had bestowed crowns and all due ho¬ 
nours upon the remains, Antigonus car¬ 
ried them to Demetrius, and depo.sited 
them there. This was a city called 
after the deceased, which he had 
eopled from the little towns about 
olens. 

Demetrius left behind him several 
children; Antigonus and Stratonice, 
whom he had by his wife Fhila ; two 
soiw of the name of Demetrius; one 
surnamed The Slender, by an Illyrian 
woman; the other was by Ptolemais, 
and came to be king of Cyrene. By 
Deidamia he Imd Alexander, who took 
up his residence in Egypt; and by his 
last wife Eur)'dice he is said to nave 
had a son named Corr)ia‘bus. liis 
posterity enjoyed the throne in conti* 
nued succ.ession down to Perseus'^ the 
last king of Macedon, in whose time 
the Homans subdued that cou itry. 
Thus having gone through the Mace^ 
rioiiinn drama, it is time that we bnng 
the Roman upon the stage. 

* About one hundred and sixteen iren> 
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BB grandfather of Mark Antony was 
Antony the orator, who followed the 
faction of Sylla, and was put to dcntli 
by Marins.^ His father was Antony, 
snrnamed the Cretan, a man of no 
figure nr consequence in the political 
world,d but distinguished for nis inte¬ 
grity, nenevolence, and liberality; of 
which the following little circumstance 
6 a suflicient proof. His fortune was not 
:lirge, and his wife, therefore, verj* piij- 
dcntly laid some restraint on his muni¬ 
ficent disposition. An acquaintance of 
liis, who was under some pecuniary 
difficulties, applied to him for assis¬ 
tance : Antonv, having no money at 
command, ordered his boy to bring 
him a silver basin full of crater, under 
a pretence of shaving. After the boy 
was rhsmissed, be gave the basin to 
his friend, and bade him make what 
use of it he thought proper. The dis¬ 
appearance of the basin occasioned no 
small commotion in the family; and 
Antony finding his wife prepared to 
take a severe account of the servants, 
begged her pardon, and told her the 
truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of 

* Valerius Maximus aajs, that Antony 
die orator waa put to death by the joint order 
of Cinna and filarius. But Cieero mentlona 
Clnnaaathe immediate cause. Cic. Philip, 1. 

^ Mevenhcleee, he conducted the war In 
Crete, and from thence *aa called Crefeneie. 


the family of the Ca:sars, and a womai^ 
of dbtinguished merit and modesty. 
Under her auspices Mark Antony 
ceived his education; when, after thi 
death of Ins father, she married Come 
lilts Jvcntiihis, whom Cicero put to 
death for engaging in the coiisiiirocy o* 
t'atiiine. I'liis was the origin of tha^ 
lasting enmity which subsisted betwi^ 
Cicero and Antony, 'i'he latter allirni«> 
that his mother Julia, was even obliged 
to beg the body of Cicero’s wife for 
interment; but this is not true; lot 
none of those who suflered on the same 
occasion, under Cicero, were refused 
this privilege. Antony was engaging 
in his person, and was unfortunate 
enough to fall into the good graces ana 
friendship of- Curio, a man who was 
devoted to every species of licentious¬ 
ness, and who, to render Antony (he 
more dependent on him, led liini into 
all the excesses of indulging in wine 
and women, and all the expenses that 
such iudidgeuccs are attended witli 
Of course, he was soon deeply involved 
in debt, and owed at least two hundred 
and fifty talent^ while he was a very 
young man. Curio was bound for the 
payment of (bis money; and his father 
being informed of it, banished Antony 
from his house, llius dismissed, K*- 
altached himself to Clodiiio, (hat nesti. 
lent and audacious (ribune, who threw 
the slate into such dreadnil disorder 
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?tll wary of Ills mad rueasurrs. and 
^‘arllll of ills opponorits, lie passcrj info 
^Jrcfro. vvliero lie eiiiplo\ed iiiniself in 
luihlarj exorrises, and flie stndv of 
' l iqiu nrc Tile Asiatic s(\le*- 'uas 
»!ie:iinnc5) in vogue, and Alitony fell 
'.alun-lly into it; for if uas mrrc.spon. 
di-nf widi liis nianncrs. \\lnoh were 
':nn. i-onipcus, insolent, and itssuin- 

j k ir 


og. 

In Oreeco lie received an invitation 
from (Jal)inius flie pioconsnl, to make 
o raiiipaigii uitli him in Syria.f This 
inyifalion he refused to accept, as a 
privafe riiaii; but being appointed to 
il.e coinmand of ihc cavalry, he attend¬ 
ed linn. Mis first operation uas against 
Arisiobiilus, uho had excited the Jens 
to re\olt. He was the first uho scaled 
tlie uall; and this he did in the liigln-st 
part. Me drove Aristobulus from all 
his forts; and aflcruards. with a hand- 
tul of iuPM. (lefeateil his nnmerons 
army in a pitched battle. Most of the 
enemy were slain, and Aristobulus and 
ins son were taken jirisoncrs. Upon 
the rnncliision of this war, Gabinius 
was solicifed by Pcolemy to carry his 
an.is into Kgypt, and restore him to 
the kmgdoin.J I’he reward of this 
.service uas to be ten flioiisaiid Jalents. 
olosf of file oflicers (lisappro\'ed of tlie 

ovpedition ; and Gabinius hiimself did 

not na.hly enter into if, Uumgn the 
inom y pleaded strongly in its behalf. 
Vntony, however, ambitions of great 
‘•nfeipnses, and vain of gratifying a 
supphmit king used eveiv means to 
di-aw Gabnmt-s into the service, and 
prevailed. It was fhe general opinion 
hat the march to Pehisinni was more 
dangerous than tlie war that was to fol¬ 
low ; for they were to pass over a saudv 
und iniwatcred country, by tlie lilthy 
inarsli ol Serboms, whose stagnant ooze 
the Egyptians call the exhalations of 

* Cwcro, in his mentions two 

v*)rl8 of style called the Mialic. Unum ten. 
inihosiim et ar(,,ilinn, sciitenHis non tarn 
</raviOt,s el severie quart concinnis el venue. 
y\.. aulrm ijenus est non lam sen. 

tt'ntus frequcntalmn quam verbis volticre 
0 lque inatalum ; quali nunc est Asia tola' 
nec Jtumxnc solum orafioMw, sed ctiam exor. 
unto ct facclo genere vetborum^ 

t Aulus Gabinius was consul in the year 
01 Uouie 695; and the year following he 
wcni mio SvriA. ® 

t Dion, L XX six. 


'r.vpiion ; thougt >t is probably no 
more tlian the dtu., ings of the'Ked 
Sea. winch is there stparafed from (he 
iMeoiterraiiean only by i small neck 
ol land. 

Antony being ordered thither with 
he cavalry, not only seized (he straits, 
but took (he large city of Peli..sium, 
and made tlie garrison prisoners. Py 
this operation he at once opened a se¬ 
cure passage for the army, and a fair 
prospect of victory’ for their general. 
I he saine lo\e of glory which was so 
serviceable to his own party was, on 
tins occjisiou. advantageous to the 
enemy ; (br uheii Ptolemv entered Pe- 
lusmm in the rage of'revenge, lie 
would have put the citizens to death 
i)ut Antony resolutely opposctl it, and 
prevented him from execufing his hor¬ 
rid purpo.se. In (lie several actions 
where he uas concerned, he gave flis- 
(tnguislied proofs of Ids eoiuliict and 
valour, but especially in (hat manoeu¬ 
vre u hen-. by uheeling about and at- 
tacking (lie enemy in (he rear, he ena- 
l>lcd those uho charged in front to 
gam a complete victory. Por this ac- 
turn he receded .suitable honours and 
rewariU. 

llis humane care of the body of Ar- 
chelaus, uho fell in the battle, was 
taken notice of even by tl,e common 
tiien. Me had been his intimate friend 
ami comiecled will, him in the rights 
o hospilahly ; and though he was 
obliged by his duty, to oppose him in 
tlie tie (1. he no sooner heard that ho 
'Mw ta lea than he ordered search to be 
made tor hi.s body, and interred it with 
regal magniticeiice. This conduct made 
him respected in Alexandria, and ad 
nnrea hy the Homans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of coun 
tenance. a graceful lengtli of beard, a 
large forehead, an aquiline no.se: and, 
upon tlie whole, liie same maniy aspect 

‘ je pictnre.s and statues 
of Hercules Tliere was, indeed, an 
ancient trad.uoii, that his family was 

hU Hercnles, by a son of 

ms called Anteon; and it was no won- 

oer It Antony sought to confirm this 
ojnnion^ by nlfecting to resemble hia 
m his air and his dress. Thus, when 
be njipenrd m public, he wore his vest 

® Vs® and 

over all a coarse mantle. Tliatkindof 

conduct which would seem tlisagreea 
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ole to others, irnderefl him JLc darliii;; 
of tlie army. He taik.-d with the sol¬ 
diers ill their owji sw.isryvriiiij and rib¬ 
ald strain, ate Hn>[ drank with (hem in 
pulilic, and wonld stand to take his 
victuals at their conina.ii table. He 
%va.s jileasanl on the subject of Ins 
arnonrs, ready in a.ssistiii^ the intri;;iies 
fd others, and easy under the raillerj’ 
to wliicli he Mas snbjerted by liis own. 
His liberality to the soldiers and to bis 
triciids Mas the first foundation of iiis 
ndvanceiiient, and coiitinncil to sn|i- 
port him ill that poM» r mIihIi he Mas 
ollierM'ise 'leakening b\ a ihoiisand ir- 
remdaritie.s : one in.s(aii<'C of his liheni- 
lily 1 niii.st iiii-iitioi). He had order« d 
Im'o h(iiidr<'d and titty llioiisaiirl dratdi* 
/lias (m hieh tlie Romans rail t/triVj) to 
be given to one of his friends. His 
stenard, Mho Mas startled at the exlni- 
vaganre of the sum, laid the silver in 
a heap, that ho might see It as he pas- 
sfil. He sau' If, and impiired uhat it 
Mas for. It is the .sum,” answered 
fhe stcMaril, “ that yon ordiTed for a 
present.” Antony perceived his envi¬ 
ous design, and lu iiiorlifv him still 
.“/lore, saiil cocdly, “I n><i|ly tliouglit 
the sum Mould have made a better 
ligiirc; it is too little: let it be doub¬ 
led.”* 'I'lii.s^ hoMcver, Ma.s in the latter 
part of Ills life. 

Home Mas divided into Imo parties. 
Poinney was with (he senate. The 

r .eople Mere for bringing Ca'sar with 
lis army out of Gaul. Gnno, (he friend 
of Antony, mIio had changed .side.s, 
and joined Ctesar, lirniight Antony 
likewise over to his interest. 'I’he in- 
Otienre he had obtained by hi.s clo- 
<|iicnce, and by that profusion of money 
ill vvhirh he uas snpporled liy Cursar, 
enabled him to make Antoni tribune 
of the pcopicj and aflenvaros augur. 
Antony M'a.s no sooner in power tTiaii 
Caesar found the advantage of hU ser¬ 
vices. Ill the first place he ojinosed 
tlic consul Marcclliis, whose tlcsign 
Mas to give Potiipey the command of 
tlie old regions, and at the same time to 
empower him to raise new ones. On 
tliis occasion he obtained a decree, that 
the forces then on foot should be sent 
into Syria, and join Bibulus in ratry- 
tig on the war against the Partliians; 
and Uiat none should give in liieir 

* The same story is (old of Alexander. 
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names to serve under Prmpey. On 
another occasion, m In n tlie senate 
would neither receive t'.esar's letters, 
nor sutler them to he rea«l. he read 
them by virtue of his tribniiitinl aulho- 
ply ; and the recpicats of C.csnr appear¬ 
ing moderate ainl reasonable, by thij 
incans he got over manj to his interest. 
'I’m-o ijnestious were at length put in 
the senate; one, “ \\ lieth,.T Poinpey 
should dismiss hi.s armvthe other, 
” \\ lu-ther Ca'sar should give up his.” 
'I'liere were hut a few votes for tiie for- 
iner, a large majority for the latter. 
'1 hen Antony stood up, and put the 
question, “ \\ hether both Ca’sar and 
Ptnnpe,! should not disniLss (heir 
armies.” 'I his motion was received 
with great acclamations, and Antony 
was apptamled, and ilesired (u put it (o 
the vole. 'I'his being opjioseif by the 
consuls, (he friends of Caesar made 
otlier proposals, which seemed by no 
ineans unreasonable : but they were 
overruled by Calo,-j- atnl Antony com- 
iiianded by Leiitnliis (he consul to leave 
the house. He left them with bitter 
execrations; and disguising liinisrlt 
like a servant, nccoiupaiiied only by 
Quintus Cas.<,ius, he hired a carriage. 
Olid went inniiedi.itety to Ca*sar. As 
Boon as they arrived, they exclaimed 
that nothing was conducted at Rome 
according to order or law, that even 
the (ribiincs were refused the iirivilege 
of speaking, ii:ul whoever would rise 
in defence of tlie rigid must be expel¬ 
led, ami exposed to personal danger. 

Ca*sar, upon this, iiiarchetl his army 
into Italy, and hence it was observed 
by (hcero, in his Philippics, tlqd An¬ 
tony was no less the cause of the civil 
War in Rome than Helen had been ot 
the 'rrojan vvar.J There is, however 
but little truth in this assertion. Cassar 
Was not so much a slave to the impulse 
of rescidmeiit as to enter on so despe¬ 
rate a measure, if it had not been pro- 
meditated. Nor vvould he have carried 
war into the bowels of his country. 

-f- Cicero a»»crU, that Antony was the im- 
mediate cause of (he civil war; but if he 
could have laid down his prejudice, he might 
Imvc discovered a more finmcdiatc cause io 
the impolitic rcscnUiicnt of Cato. 

^ in tlie second Philippic. Ift JIalena 
Trojania.tieufe huie reijtuUicm e«v4a LeUif 
couM ees/fj asfue ejitU /ttil. 
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merely because lie saw Antony and 
Cassius llyintf *0 him in a mean dress 
and a hired carriasje. At tlie same 
time, tliese things mi^ht give some co¬ 
lour to the rommonccmentof these hos- 
tilhics, wliirh had been long deter¬ 
mined. Cssar’s motive was tiic same 
which had before driven Alexander 
and Cyrus over the ruins of human- 
kiiifl, the insatialile lust of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the lirst man 
upon earth, which lie knew he coulil 
not be while Poinpey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, 
and Imd driven Pompey out of Italy, 
his first design was to attack his legions 
in .Spain, and having a fleet m readi¬ 
ness. to go afterwaivls in pursuit of 
Pomjiey liiiiiself, while, in the mean 
lime. Koine was left to the government 
nl I^epidus the praSor, and Italy and 
tlie army to the cominaiid of Antony 
the fi'ihuiie. Antony, In- the sociability 
ol liis disposition, soon made himself 
agrceahle to the soldiers: for he ate 
uiul drank wifli them, and made them 
presents to the utmost of his ability 
I’o others, his conduct »\as less uceept- 
jd)le. lie was too indolent to aitend 
to the cause of (he injnrmi, too violent 
and too inifiatient when he was applied 
to on luisiness, and Infamous for his 
adulteries. In short, though there 
was nothing tyrannical in the govern¬ 
ment of Cajsar, it was rendered odious 
by the ill conduct of his friends; and as 
Antony had the greatest share of the 
power, so he bore the greatest part of 
tlie blame. Cajsar, notwithstanding, 
on his return from Spain, connived at 
liis irregularities; and, indeed, in the 
military appeintment lie had given him, 
he liad not judged improperly; for 
Antony was a brave, skilful, aiuf active 
general. 

(kaisar embarked at Rrundiisiiun, 
sailed over the Ionian sea with a small 
number of troops, and sent back the 
fleet, with orders that Antony and 
Gahinius shouldput the army on board, 
and proceed as fast as possible to Ma¬ 
cedonia. Gabinins was afraid of the 
sea, for it tvas winter, and the pa.ssage 
was dangerous. He tlierelbre marched 
his forces a long way round by land. 
Antony, on tlie other iiand, being ap¬ 
prehensive that Ctesar might be sur¬ 
rounded and overcome by his enemies, 
beat off Libo, who lay at anchor in the 


mouth of the haven of Bnindusium. 
By sending out several small vessels, 
he encompassed Libo’s galleys sepa- 
rately, and obliged them to retire. Jb 
this means he found an opportunity tiv 
embark about twenty thousand foot 
and eiglit hundred horse; and with 
lliese lie .set sail. I’he enemy disco¬ 
vered and made np to him ; but he 
escajied by favour of a strong gale fVoin 
the south, which made the sea so roiigli, 
that the pursuers could not reach liim. 
'file same wind, however, at first drove 
him upon a rocky shore, on wliirh the 
sea bore so hard that thercappeared no 
hope ol escaping shipwreck : but after 
a little, it turned to the south-west, 
and, lilowing from land to the main 
sea, Antony sailed in safety, with the 
.satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of the 
enemy’s licet scattered along the coast 
The storm linil driven their ships upon 
the rocks, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage oi 
this disaster; for he took several pri¬ 
soners. aiul a considerable booty. He 
likewise made liimsclf master of the 
town of Lissiis; and. by the seasonable 
arrival of liis reinforcement, the af¬ 
fairs of (’resar wore a more promising 
aspect. 

Antony distinguished himself in every 

battle tliat was Ibiiglil. I’wice he stop 
ped tlie army in its flight, 'orongfit 
them back to the cimrge. and gained 
the victory ; so tlint, in point of military 
reputation, he was inferior only to 
Ca-sar. Wlint opinion Caisar Imd of 
liis abilities appeared in the last decisive 
battle at Phnrsalia. He led the riglit 
wing him.self, and gave the leli to 
Antony, ns to the ablest of his oflicers. 
A fter this battle, Caesar being appointed 
ilictator, went in pursuit of Fompey, 
and sent Aiitony to Rome in character 
of general ol the iiorse. This oflicer is 
next in power to the dictator, and in 
his absence he commands alone j for, 
after the election of a dictator, all oUiei 
magistrates, the tribunes only excepted, 
are divested of their authority, 
Dolabella, one of tlie tribunes, a 
young man who was fond of innova¬ 
tions, proposed a law for abolishing 
debts, and solicited his friend Antony, 
who was ever ready to gratify the peo¬ 
ple, to join him i!) this measure. On 
the Ollier hand, Asinius and TVebellius 
dissuaded him from iL Antony hap 
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pened, at this time, to suspect a cri¬ 
minal connexion between Dolabella 
and his wife. %vhoni. on that account, 
he dismissed, though she was his hrst 
cousin, and <iau|?hler to Cains Aiilo- 
nius, who had been coilea^ie with 
Cicero. In consequence of tliis. he 
joined Astnius and opposed Dolabella. 
'n»e latter had taken possession of the 
forum, with a design to pass liis law 
by foree ; and Antony being »»rdereil 
by the senate to repel ?orce with force, 
attacked him, killed several of his men, 
and lost some of his own. 

Bv this action he forfeited the favour 
of the people : but this was not the 
only tiling that rendered him obnoxious; 
for men of sense and virtue, as Cicero 
observes, cjsuld not but condemn his 
nocturnal revels, his enormous extra¬ 
vagance, his scandalous lewdness, his 
sleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debaucherj’, and his 
entertainments on the tiiarriagcs of 
players and buffsons. It is said, that 
after drinking all night at the wedding 
of llinpias the player, he was sum- 
inoned in the morning ii|ion business to 
the foriiin, wliciii through a little too 
much repletion, he was unfortunate 
enough, iii the presence of the people, 
to return part of his evening fare by 
the way it had entered; and one of his 
friends received it in liis gown. Sergius 
the player had the greatest interest 
with him; and Cyliieris.* a lady of the 
same profession, had the management 
of his lu-arL She attended him in his 
excursions ; and her equipage W'a.s by 
no means inferior to his mother’s, 
'llie people were offended at the pomp 
of his tnivelling plate, which was more 
lit for the onianient of a triumph ; at 
his erecting tents on the road by groves 
and rivers, for the most hixiiriaiit din¬ 
ners ; at his chariots drawn by lions; 
and at his lodging his ladies of pleasure 
and female musicians in the houses of 
modest and sober people. This dissa 
tisfaction at tlie conduct of Antony 
could not but be increased by the com 
parative view of Caesar. While the 
latter was supporting the fatigues of a 
military life. »Jie former was indulging 
himself in all the dissipation of luxury , 
and, by means of his delegated power, 
insulting the citizens 

* Cic £p.ad Au. L z. ep. la 


This conduct occa.sioned a variety of 
disturbances in IJotnc, and gave the 
snldiers .an opportunitv to abuse and 
plunder the people. 'Ilierefore. when 
Caesar returned to Home, lie pardoned 
Diilabella; and bring cr'vifefi consul 
the thin! fi.ue, hr took I>-j>irlns, :iti<^ 
not Antony, for iiis <-olleBgnc. Antonv 

[ uircliased Bonipey’.s house : Imt, nlien 
le was required to in.ake the tiaynient 
he expressed himsidf in vi-rv an^'rx- 
terms; and this he tells us was rlic 
reason why he would not go with 
Caesar info Africa. His firmer sen ices 
he tlioujjht insuthciently repair!. C.vsar. 
however, by his disapprobation of An¬ 
tony's conduct, seems to liave tlirown 
some restraint on his dissolute manner 
of life, lie now took it into his head 
to marry, and marie clioioe of Fuhia, 
the widow of the serlitious t'hrdius. a 
woman by no means adapted to do¬ 
mestic employments, nor even con¬ 
tented %vith rilling her husliand as a pri¬ 
vate man. Fiilvia’s ambition was to 
govern those that governed, and to 
command the lenders of armies. It was 
to Fiilvia, therefore, that Cleopatra 
was obliged for teaching .Antony Hue 
submission to female aiithoritv. He 
liad gone through such n course of dis¬ 
cipline, as made him perfectly tmctable 
when he came into her liand.s. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse 
the violent spirit of Fulviii by many 
whim.sirnl and pleasant follie.s. When 
Ca-Siir, niter liis .siiccc.ss in Spain, was 
on his return to Home, .Antony, anmrigst 
others, went to ni<M’l him ; but a report 
prevailing that Caesar was killed, and 
that the enemy w.is inarching into 
Italy, he returned immediately into 
Home, and, in the disguise of a slave, 
went to his house by night, pretending 
tliat he had letters from Antony to 
Fulvia. He wrns introduced to her 
with his head mufllcd up ; and, before 
she received the letter, she asked, with 
impatience, if Antony were well. He 
jiresenteJ the letter to her in silence 
and, while she was opening it, he 
threw his arms around her neck, and 
kissed her. We mention this os one 
instance out of many of his pleasan¬ 
tries. 

When Caesar returned from Spain* 
most of the principal citizens wen 
some days’ jouniey to meet him; but 
Antony met with the most dlstiiiguislicd 
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fpcpplinn. and liad (he honour to ride 
with (hvsar in the same chariot. After 
them came Hnitus, .\lbinns, and Octa- 
viii'!. the son of Cmsar's niece, who 
was afterwards called Anpistus C;esar. 
and for many years was emperor of 
Rome. Ciusar beim? created consul 
lor the fifth time, chose Antony for his 
collea^'iic ; but as he intended to quit 
(he consulship in favour of Dolabella, 
he acquainted the .senate with his reso¬ 
lution. Antony, notwithstanding, op¬ 
posed this mea.snre, ami loaded Dola- 
helia with the most llagrant reproaches. 
Dolabella did not fail to return the 
abuse; and Ca'anr, olFended at their 
indecent behaviour, put ofV the alTair 
till another lime. \VLen it was again 
inoposed, Antony insisted that the 
omens from the ftiglit of birds was 
against the measure.'^ 'I'hiis Caj.sar 
was obliged to give up Dolabella, who 
was not a little mortilied by Ills disap¬ 
pointment. It appears, however, that 
('a’sar had as little regard for Dolabella 
a.s be hn<l for .Vntoiiy ; for when both 
were ncciused of designs against him, 
he .sai<l, conlo:n|>(nonsly enough, “ It 
is not these I'at sleek lelhiws I am afrai«l 
cl, but the pale anil the lean.” Hy 
which he meant Rriitus and (jassius, 
who afterwards put him to death An¬ 
tony, without intending it, gave (hem 
a pretence for that imdcrtiikiiig. When 
tlic Romans were celebrating the Lti- 
pcrcalia, Caesar, in a trii.miihal habit, 
sat on the rostrum to see the race. On 
this occasion many of the young nobi¬ 
lity, and the magistracy, anointed with 
oil, and having white tljongs in their 
hand.s, run about and strike, as in 
sport, every one they meet. Antony 
was of the number; but, regardless of 
the ceremonies of the institution, he 
took a garland of laurel, and wreathing 
it in a diadem, run to the rostrum, 
where, being lifted up by his compa- 
aiioiis, he would have placed it on the 
head of Caesar, intimating, thereW, llie 
conveyance of regal power. Cfmsar, 
however, seemed to decline the oflfer, 
and was tlierefore applauded by tlie 
people. Antony persisted in liis de¬ 
sign ; and for some time there was a 
contest between them, while he that 
offered Uie diadem had tlie applause ol 

• He had this power by virtue of his office 
w augur 


his friends, and he that refused it the 
acclamations of the muhiimle. Thus, 
what is singular enough, while the 
Romans endured everyihing that regal 
power could impose, they dreaded thb 
iiame of king as destnictive of their 
9 was ranch concerned 

at this transaction ; and, uncovering hi.s 
neck, lie offered his life to any one that 
would take it. At length the diadem 
wa.s placed on one of liis statues, but 
llie tribunes took it offjf upon which 
the people followed them home with 
great acclamations. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, (’aesar .showed that he resented 
(his, by turning those tribune.s out of 
office- 'file enterprise of Rrutus and 
Cassius derived .strength and encour¬ 
agement from these circumstances 
'i o (he rc.st of their friend.<, whom they 
had selected for the purpose, they 
wanted to draw over Antonv. 'frebo- 
uiiis only objected to him. I fe informed 
them dial, in their journey to meet 
Cic.sar, he had been generallv with 
him; that he Iwd sounded him on 
tlii,s business by hints, wlncli, though 
cautiiui.s, were intclligihle ; and that he 
always expressed his di.sapprobation, 
though he never betrayed llic secret. 
Upon this it was proposed that Aiilnny 
should fall at the same time with 
Cicsar; but Rrutus oiiposcd it. An 
action, undertaken in siqiport of justice 
and the laws, he very properly tliought, 
should^ have nothing myiist attending 
it. Of Antony, however, they were 
afraid, both in respect of his personal 
valour, and the influence of his office , 
and it was agreed, that when Ctesnr 
was in the house, and they were on the 
point of executing their purpose, An¬ 
tony should be amused without by 
some pretended discourse of busi¬ 
ness. 

When, in consequence of these mea¬ 
sures, Cjesar was slain, Antony ab¬ 
sconded in the disguise of a slave; bu( 
after he found that the conspirators 
were assembled in the cnpitol, and had 
np lurther designs of massacre, he in¬ 
vited them to come down, and sent his 

•f Tribnni plebis,, Epidius Mareetliu^ 
•eliiu^iie Flavita corona /asciam dtirabif 
homhicmqHe duci in vincu.'a Ju»-susen4f 
tens scu porum prospers motam re^ni msm 
tionen^ utferebai^ sreptam gloriam 
rccttirfbrfi, tribunos graoUsr inertpUot foku 
tats vHpaet/. SuST. 
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non to them as a Imstage. 'i'liat night 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus 
with Lepidns. '4'he day following he 
assembled the senate, when he pro¬ 
posed that an act of amnesty should be 
passed ; and that provinces should be 
assigned to Brutus and Cassius. The 
senate confirmed this, and, at tiie 
same time, ralilied the acts of Cfesar. 
Thus Antony acquitted himself in this 
dilhcultnlfaimith liie highest reputation; 
and, by saving Roioe from a civil war, 
ne proveil himself a very able and va¬ 
luable politician. But the intoxication 
of glory <lrew him otV from these wise 
and moderate counsels; and from his 
nfluence with the peojile, he felt that, 
if Brutus were home down, he should 
be the lirst man in Home. With this 
view, when Cavsar’s Imdy «a.s exposed 
in the he undertnok the custo¬ 

mary funeral oration; and wlieii he 
found the people xlfected with his en¬ 
comiums on the decea.se<l, he endea¬ 
voured still more to excite their com¬ 
passion, by all that was |>iUal)le or ag¬ 
gravating in the massacre. For this 
piiniosc, in the close of his oration, he 
took the robe from the dead body and 
held It up to them, bloody as it wa.s, 
and pierced through with weajions; 
nor did he hesitate, at the same time to 
call the peqietrators of the deed vil¬ 
lains and murderers. This had such 
an effect upon the people that they im¬ 
mediately tore up (he benches and the 
tables in the forum, to make a pile for 
the body. After they liad duly dis- 
cliarged the fuiienil rites, they snatched 
the burning brands from the pile, and 
went to attack the houses of the con¬ 
spirators, 

Brutus and Ills party now left the 
city, and Caisar's friends joined An¬ 
tony. Calpliumb, the relict of Camar, 
entrusted him witli her treasure, which 
amounted to four thousand talents. AU 
Caesar’s papers, which contained a par¬ 
ticular account of his designs, were 
likewise delivered up to him. Of these 
he made a very ingenious use; for, by 
inserting in tiicm what names he 
thought proper, be made some of his 
friends magistrates, and others sena- 
tors, some he recalled from exile, and 
others he dismissed from prison, on 
pretence that all these tluiigs were so 
ordered by Ca»ar. Tlie people that 
xuere thiu Invoured^ the Homaus called 


Charonilct,^ bcc.nuse, to support thrir 
title, they had recourse to the regis¬ 
ters of the dead. I'he power of An¬ 
tony, in short, wa.s absolute. He was 
consul himself; his brother Cains was 
(iru-tor, ami his brother Lucius tribune 
of the people. 

Sucli was the state of affairs when 
Octavius, who was the son of Ca-sar’s 
niece, and appointed liis heir by will, 
arrived at Home from .\polloiiia, wlu re 
he rcsiiled when his uncle was killt- I. 
He lirst visited Antony as tlie trieml 
of his uncle, and .spoke (n him con¬ 
cerning the money in liis hands, and 
the legacy of set onty-tive drachiiuus 
left to every Roman citizen. Antony 
p:ii<l little regard to him at lirst; and 
told him, it would lie madness for an 
une\]>erieMce(l young man, witliout 
friends, to take upon him so important 
an office as that of being executor (o 
Cxsar. 

Octavius, however, was not to he thus 
repulsed. He still insisted on the money, 
and Antony, on the other hand, ihd 
every thing to mortify and nlfront him 
He opposed him in his application for 
the triUnneship; and w hen he made 
use of the gohicn chair, which liad 
been granted l>y (lie senate to his 
uncle ,7 he threalened that uiile.s.s he 
de.sisted to solicit the people, he wouhi 
commit him to |)ri.son. Hut wlien Oc¬ 
tavius joineil Cicero and the rest of 
Antony’s enemies, and by their means 
obtained an interest in the senate ; 
when he continued to pay his court to 
the people, and drew the veteran sol- 
iliers from their quarters, Antony 
thought it vvas time to accommodate . 
and lor this puqiose gave him a nieef- 
iiig in the capitol. 

All accommodation took place, but- 
it was soon de.stroyed; for that niglit 
Antony dreamed (hat his right haiul 
was tlinndcrstriiek ; and in a few davs 
after he was informed that Octaviiis 
had a design on hU life. 'I'he lattir 
would have justilit d himself, but w!i» 
not believed ; so that, of course, (he 

• The ilavcs »ho were enfranchised by 
the last will of (heir masters, were likewise 
called CharoniUt. 

-f- The senate hod decreed to Cesar the 
privili^c of using a golden chair, adorned 
with a crown of gold and precious stones io 
all the theatres. Dion L aiiv. 
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brparli became as wide as ever. Tliey 
now went immediately over to Italy, 
ao'l endeavoured to be beforehand with 
earli other, in securing, by rewards 
and promises, the old troops that were 
in dillerent ((iiarters, and sucli legions 
as were still on toot. 

(heero, who had then considerable 
inlluence in tlic city, incensed tlie peo¬ 
ple against .Vntoiij, and prevailed on 
the senate to declare Iiiin a public 
enemv; to send the rods and the rest 
of the [iriWorial ensigns to young 
Ciesar, and to commission Hirtius and 
Pansa the consuls to drive Antony out 
of Italy, 'riie two armies engaged 
near I\lo<lcna, and (Caesar wtus present 
at the l)altle. Both the consuls were 
slain, hnt Antony nas defeated. In 
his tliglit he was reduced to great ex¬ 
tremities. particularly b^’ famine. Dis¬ 
tress. however, was to Inin a school of 
moral improvement ; and Antony in 
adversity, was niiiiost a man of virtue. 
Indeed it is common for men under 
misfortunes to have a clear iiiea ol tlieir 
duty ; l)ut a change of conduct is not 
always the cnnseijucncc. On such oc¬ 
casions they too often fall havk into 
tlieir former manners, through the inac* 
(ivity of rca.son, and inlirmity of mind; 
but .\ntony was even n pattern for his 
sohiiers: from all the varieties of lux¬ 
urious living, he came with readine.ss 
to drink a little stinking water, and to 
feed on the wild fruits and roots of the 
desert. Nay, it is said, that they ate 
the very bark of the trees; and that, 
in passing the Alps, they fed on crea¬ 
tures that had never been accounted 
human food. 

Antony’s design was to join Lepi- 
du.s, who commanded the army on the 
other side of the Alps; and he had a 
reasonable prospect of his friendship 
from the good ollices he had done him 
with Julius C«sar. When he came 
wnthin a small distance of him he en¬ 
camped; but receiving no encourage¬ 
ment, he resolved to hazard all upon a 
single cast. His hair was uncombed, 
and his beard, which he had not shaven 
since his defeat^ wa.s long. In this for¬ 
lorn iigure, vvith a mourning mantle 
thrown over him, he came, to the camp 
of Lepidus, and addressed himself to 
the soldiers. While some were af¬ 
fected with bis appearance, and others 
with bis eloquence, Lepidus,afraidof the 


consequence, ordered the tnimpets to 
siumd llmt he might no .ongcr he heard. 
This, however, contributed to heighten 
the compassion of the soldiers; so tha 
they sent Ladius and Clodius in tlic 
dress of those ladies who hired out 
their favours to the army, to assure 
Antony, that, if he had resolution 
eiioiigh to attack the camp of Lepidus, 
he would meet with many who were 
not only ready to receive him, but. if 
he should desire if, to kill Lepidus 
Antony would not stdl'er any violence 
to be offered to Lepidus; but the day 
following, at the head of his troops, he 
crosseil the river which lay between 
the two camps, and had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see Lepidus's soldiers all the 
while .stretching out their hands to him, 
and making way through the iiitrench- 
ineiits. 

When he had po.ssessecl himself of 
the camp of Lepidus, he treated 
him vyith great humanity, lie salut¬ 
ed him by the name of father; and 
(hough, in reality, everytliing was in 
his o«n power, he secured to him (he 
title and the honours of general. Thi.s 
conduct brought over Muiiatiiis Plan- 
cus, w ho was at the head of a consider 
able force at no great distance. Thin. 
Antony was once more very powerful, 
and returned into Italy with seventeen 
entire legions of foot, and ten thousand 
horse; beside tliese, he left six legions 
as a garrison in Gaul, under the com 
mand of Varius, one of his convivial 
companions, whom they called Coto- 
ion.* 

Octavius, when he found that Cice¬ 
ro’s object was to restore the liberties 
of (he commonwealtli, soon abandoned 
bim, and came to an accommodation 
witli Antony. They met, together with 
Liepidiis, in a small river island,'!' where 
(he conference lasted three days. The 
empire of the world was divided 
amongst them like a paternal inheri- 
tonce, and Uiis they found no dilliculU 
in settling; but wliom Uiey should kiU 
and whom they should spare, it was not 
so easy to adjust, wliile each was for 
saving his respective friends, and put¬ 
ting to death bis enemies; at length 
their resentment against the latter over- 

* From a half pint bumper t a Greek 
measure so called. 

In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 
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can.e their kindness for the former. 
Octavius gave uj) Cicero to Antony, 
and Antony sacnJiced his uncle Lucius 
C'a-.>ar to Octavius ; \vhile Lepidus had 
tl»o privilege of putting to death his 
own hrotluT l^aiiliis Though others 
say. that Lepidus gave up I'aulus to 
them,* though they hail requireil iiiia 
to put him to deatli himself, I believe 
there never was an) tiling so atrocious, 
or so execrably savage as tins com- 
iiierce of murder; for while a friend 
was given up lor an enemy received, 
tlie same action murdered at once tiie 
friend and the enemy; and tiiedeslrnc- 
tiijii ol the former was still more iior- 
rible, because it had not even resent¬ 
ment for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken 
j.lace, the army desiied it iniglit be 
conliriiic’d by some alliance ; and Ca;- 
sjir, therefore, was to marry Claudia 
the daughter of I'uUia, Antony s wife. 
As soon as this was deternimed, they 
niarkcd down sinh as (liey intended to 
put to ileath , ilie niiinber of which 
amounted to three hundred. When 
Cicero was slain Antony crderetl his 
heail, and the hand with which he 
wrote his Philippics, to be cutoH ; and 
when they were presented him, be 
laughed, uiid exulted at the sight. 
Alter he was satiated with looking 
Upon them, he ordered Uietn to be 
placed on the ro«ra in the Jorum/but 
this uisult on the dead wjw, in fact, an 
abuse of liis own good furtime ami the 
power It had placed in his hands.t 
V\ i)i*n ills uncle Lucius nan 

pursued by liis murderers, lie fled for 
refuge to his sister; and when tlie pur¬ 
suers Lad broken into the house, and 
were forcuig tlieir way into his cham¬ 
ber she pfaced herself at the door, 

Jriil frrth her hands, she 

cried. You shall not kill Lucius Ctc- 
sar tiU you have lirst kiUed me, tlie 
mother of your gencnil.” By tliis 
ineami siio s&ved her brother. 

• The fonner English tnoslator ought 
not to have omlt^ this j beesuso it soroewfist 
Mftens at lewt the character of Lepidus, who 
was OTislaly the least execrable vUlaia of 
coc three. 

any clrcumitanee Ir Ad- 
tray a life that could be rttecDied an Instance 
of true rn^animity, the total want of that 
virtue in this ease would prove that such a 
Iroi m ita nce was merely .i-t^id ^ n tal. 


This triumvirate was very odious to 
the Komaiis; but .Vntony bore the 
greater blame; fqr he was not only 

I T nnd more powerful 

than Lejiidus, but when lie was no 
longer under dilficiilties. he fell back 
into the funner irregularities of his life. 
tiis abandoned and dissolute manners 
were the more obnoxious to the people 
by his living in the house of Poinpey 
the Great, a man no less distinguished 
by Jus temperance and modesty than 
by tlie honour ol three triumphs I hev 
were inortilied to see these doors shut 
wiili msoleiicc against magistrates, ge¬ 
nerals, and embassadors; while thev 
were open to players, jugglers, and 
sottish sycophants, on whom he spent 
the greatest part ol those treasures he 
had amasseil by rapine. Indeed tlie 
tnuinvirate were by no means scrupu- 
Ions about the manner in which they 
procured their wealth. '1 hey seized 
and sold the estates of those who had 
been proscribed, and, by lalse accusa¬ 
tions, detnuided their widows and or- 
phaiis. They burdened the peojile 
wiib insupportable inipositions; and 
being informed that large .sums of 
money, the properly both of strangers 
and citizens, were deposited in the 
bands oi vestals, they took them away 
by violence. When Ca-sar found that 
Antony’s covetousness was ns botind- 
less as his |)rodigality, he demanded a 
division ot the treasure. 1 he army 
too was divided. Antony and Ciesar 
went into Mecedonia against Brutus 
and (ussms; and the goveniment of 
Kome was left to Lepidus, 

When tliey had encamped in sight 
ol the enemy, Antony opposite to Cas¬ 
sius, and Cajsar to Brutus, Caisar ef. 
Iccted notliing extraordinary, but An¬ 
tony’s efforts were still successful. In 
the brat ^gagement Cassar was de¬ 
feated by Brutus; bis camp was taken, 
^d he narrowly escapeu by llight; 
though, ui his Commentaries, he tells 
us, that, on account of a dream which 
liaiipened to one of liis friends, he liad 
wiUidrewn before the battle.): Cassius 
was defeated by Antony, and yet there 
arc those, loo, who say, that Antony 
was not present at the battle, but only 
joined in the pursuit afterwards ; us 
Cassius knew nothing of the succeu 

$ See the life ef firutos. 
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of BmiIls, lie uas killed at his own 
earnest entreaty, by bis freedinan Pin- 
darns. Anotlier battle was fought soon 
alter in wliicli Brntus was defeated, 
and in ronscqnence of that slew liim- 
Rcir. Cajsar liappvned at (hat time to 
be sick, and the honour of tiiis victory 
likewise of course fell to Ant<tny. As 
he stood over the body .>!'IJrutns. he 
slightly reproached liini for the death 
of his brother Cains, whom, in re%eiige 
for the death of Cicero, Brutus had 
slain in jMacedoiua. It appeared, how 
ever, (hat Antony ditl iio( im|)utc (lie 
death of Cains so much to Brutus as to 
Hortensins, for he ordered (lie latter to 
t)e slain iqion his brother's tomb. He 
threw his pnrjde robe over the body of 
Bnitns, ami ordered one of his freed- 
men to do the honours of liis funeral. 
AMieii he was aftenvards infm-med, 
that he had not burned the robe with 
the body, ami (lint ho had retained part 
of the money » hieh was to be expended 
on the ccrenionv, lie commanded him 
to be slain. After tliis victory, Caesar 
was conveyed to Rome : and it was ex- 
ported that his distcmperwould put an 
end to his life. Antony having tra¬ 
versed some of the provinces of Asia 
for tlie purpose of raising money, passed 
witli a large army into Greece. Con¬ 
tributions. iiuleed, were absolntely ne- 
cessarv', when a gratuity of live tliou- 
sajid drachmas had been promised to 
every private man. 

Antony’s behaviour was at first very 
acceptable to the Grecians. He at¬ 
tended the disputes of their logicians, 
their public (aversions, and religious 
ceremonies. He was mild in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and affected to 
be called the friend of Greece; but 
particidarly the friend of Athens, to 
which he made considerable presents. 
The Megarensinns, vying with tlie 
Atlienians in exhibiting something cu¬ 
rious, invited him to see tlieir senate- 
house ; and when they asked him how 
he liked it, he told them it was little 
and niiiious. He took the dimensions 
of the temple of Apollo Pytliius, as if 
he had intended to repair it; and, in¬ 
deed, he promised as much to tlie 
senate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus 
4D Greece, lie once more passed into 
Asia; when he had enriched himself 
with tJic wealth of country t when 


his house was the resort of obsequirus 
kings, and queens confending for liis 
favour by their beauty and mutiilirencie 
then, whilst Ca'sar was harassed with 
seditions at Rome, Antony once more 
gave up his soul to luxury, and fell into 
all the dissipations of his former life. 
The Anaxenores and the Zuthi, the 
harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the 
dancer, the whole corps of the Asiatic 
drama, wlio tar outdid in buffoonery 
the poor wrefchc.s of Italy ; these were 
the people of the court, the folks that 
carried all before them. In short, .all 
WHS riot ami disorder; and Asia, iu 
some measure, re.sembled tlie city men 
tinned by .Sophocles,* and was at onc», 
filled with the perfumes of sacrifices 
songs, and groans. 

^\'hen Antony entered Ephesus, the 
women iu the dress of Baccliuuals, and 
men and boys habited like Pan and 
the satyrs, inarched before him. No¬ 
thing was to be seen tiirongh (he whole 
city but ivv crowns, and spears wreathed 
W’ith ivy, harps, Ihites, and pipes, while 
Antony was hailed by the name of 
Bacchus:— 

—Bacchus I ever kind and free 1” 

And such, indeed, he was to some , 
but to others he was savage and severe, 
ite deprived many noble families of 
their fortunes, and bestowed them on 
sycophants and parasites. Many were 
represented to he dead, who were still 
living ; and commissions were given to 
his knaves for seizing their estates. 
He gave his cook tlic estate of a Mag¬ 
nesian citizen for dressing one snpptf 
to his taste ; but w hen he laid a double 
impost on Asia, Hybrias, the agent lot 
the people, told him, with a pleasantry 
that was agreeable to his humour, that. 

If he doubled tlic taxes, he ought to 
double the seasons too, and snp{dy tlie 
people with two summers and two win 
ters.” He added, at the same time 
with a little more asperity, that, “ As 
Asia had already raised two hundred 
^ousand talents, if he had not received 
it, he should demand it of those who 
had; but,” said he, "if you received 
it, and yet have it not, we are undone.” 
This touched him sensibly, for he was 
ignorant ol many things that were trans¬ 
acted under his authority; not that he 
was indolent, but unsuspecting. He 

* Sophocles, (Ed. Sc. 1. 
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|j»d a simplicity m his uahire, without 
much penetnUion; btit when lie (ouiul 
that faults had been committed, he ex- 

I iressed the greatest concern and ae- 
Lno» lodgment to the suficrers. He 
was prodigal in his rewards, ami severe 
in his piinishnients; Init the excess 
was rather in the former than in the 
latter. 'I'he insulting raillery of his 
cunversatiun carried its remedy along 
with it, for he was perfectly liberal in 
aljowing the retort, and ga>e and took 
with the same good humour. 1his, 
lowever, had a had effect on his affairs, 
lie iniagined that those who treated 
him with freedom in conversation would 
not be insincere in business. He did 
not iierceive that his sycophants were 
artful in tlieir freedom ; that they used 
It as a kind of poignant sauce to pre¬ 
vent the satiety of llatterj-: and that, 
by taking these liberties with him at 
table, they knew well that, when they 
complied with his opinions in business, 
he would not think it the effect of com¬ 
plaisance, hut a conviction of his supe¬ 
rior judgment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Anto¬ 
ny* when the love of Cleopatra came 
III to the completion of hi.s niin. 'rhis 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed 
every guilty passion, and totally extin- 

r iiislicd the gleams of remaining virtue. 

t began in thi.s manner:—\Vhcn he 
first set out on his expedition against 
the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleo¬ 
patra to meet him in Cilicia, that she 
might answer sonic accusations which 
had been laid against her of assisting 
«./assius in the war. Hellius, w ho went 
on this message, no sooner observed 
the beauty and address of Cleopatra, 
than he concluded that such a woman, 
far from having anytliing to apprehend 
from the resentment of Antony, would 
Mrtainly have great influence over him. 
He tl^refore paid his court to the ami- 
able Egyptian, and solicited her to go, 
?* Homer says, “ in her best attire,”* 
into Cihcia ; assuring her. that she had 
iiotlung to fear from Antony, who was 
Uie most courtly general in the world. 
Induced by liis invitation, and in the 
confidence of that beauty which had 
before touched Uie hearts of Cassar and 

* IIoDi. IL xiv. 1. IC2. It is thus that 
Jnno proposes to meet Jupiiir, when ilie has 
a particular design of inspiring him with love. 


joiing Pompe>, she entertained no 
<loubt of the con<jue?.t of Antony. 

hen Ca'sar and Piunppy had bet 
favours, she was }m:ng aiul iinexpe- 
rienrecl ; hut she was to meet Antony 
at an age when beauty, in its full per¬ 
fection, called in the maturity of the 
iiiider.staiuhng to its aid. Prej>ared, 
therefore, with such treasures, oriia- 
lucnLs, and presents, as were siiilabir 
t<» the dignity and allhinue <'f' her 
kingdom, hut chiefly relying on lier 
jiersonal charms, she set oil l«>r ('ilioia. 

Though she had recei\ ed man\ press¬ 
ing letters of imitation from .Vnlonv 
and his friend.s. she held him in sutjf 
contempt, that slie by no means took 
the most expe<litious rat-thud of travel- 
ling. She sailed along the river C>d- 
nusin a most magniticent galley. ’’Hie 
stern %%a.s co\ered with gedd, the sails 
were of purjile, and the oars were sil¬ 
ver. These, in theirmotion, kept time 
to the iiiusic of flutes and pipes and 
harps. 'Hie queen, in the dres.s and 
character of Venus, la\ under a canopy 
embroidered with gohl, of the most 
exquisite workmanship; while boys, 
like painted Ciipid.s, stood lanning her 
on each side of the sofa. Her maids 
were of tlie most distinguislied beauty, 
and, habited like the Nereids and the 
Graces, assisted in the steerage and 
conduct of the vessel. Hie fr.igntnce 
of burning incense was diffused along 
the shores, which were covereil with 
multitudes of pconle. Some followed 
the proce.Hsiun, ana such miml>crs went 
down from the city to see it, that An¬ 
tony was at last left alone on (he tribu¬ 
nal. A rumour was soon spread, that 
Venus was come to feast w itii Paechus 
for the benelit of Asia. Antony sent 
to invite her to supper; but sheUioughl 
It his duty to wait upon lier,^ and to 
show his politeness on her arrival; he 
complied. He was astonished at the 
magnilicence of (he preparations ; but 
particularly at (hat ronltitmle of lights, 
which were raised or let ilown loge 
Uicr, and disposed in such a variety of 
square and circular figures that they 
aflorded one of the most pleasing sjiec- 
tacles Uiat has been recorded in history. 
'I'he day following Antony invited lier 
to sup with him, and was ambitious to 
outdo her in the elegance and magnifi 
cence of (he entertainment. Eul be 
was soon convinced that he came shoci 
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ol' her in l)oth, and was the first to ridi¬ 
cule die nieaimess and vulgarity of his 
treat. As she found that Antony’s 
Jinmoiir favoured more of the camp 
than of the court, she fell into the same 
coarse vein.andplaved upon him without 
the least reserve. Such was the variety 
of her powers in conversation; her 
beauty, it is said, was neither astonish¬ 
ing nor ininiitahle; but it derived a 
force from her wit, and her fascinating 
manner, which wa.s absolutely irresist¬ 
ible. Her v<»icR was delightfully melcv 
dioiKS, and had the same variety of 
modnlalioM as an instrument of many 
strings. She spoke most languages ; 
aiul (here >vere but few of the foreign 
einbassador.s whom she answered by an 
intcr|>reter. She gave audience her¬ 
self to the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, 
the Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, 
and Parlhians. Norwere these all the 
languages she undcr-stood, though the 
kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
hardly ever attain to the Egyptian; 
and some of them forgot even their ori¬ 
ginal Macedonian. 

Antony was so w holly engrossed with 
her charms, that while his wife Fiilvia 
was maintaining liis interest at Rome 
against Ca;sar, and the Parthian forces, 
assembled under the conduct of Labie- 
nus in Mesopotamia, were ready to en¬ 
ter Syria, she led her amorous captive 
in triumph to Ale.xnndria. There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle ex¬ 
cess of puerile amusement, and offered 
at the ahrine of luxury what Antipbo 
calls the greatest of all sacrifices, the 
eacrifre of time. This mode of life 
they called the inimitable. They visited 
each other alternately every day ; and 
the profusion of their entertainments Is 
almost incredible. Philotas, a physi¬ 
cian of Ainphtssa, who was at that lime 
pursuing liis studies in Alexandria, 
told my grandfather Lamprias, that, 
being acquainted with one of Antony’s 
cooks, he was invited to see the prepa¬ 
rations for supper. W^hen he came 
into the kitchen, beside an infinite va¬ 
riety of other provisions, he observed 
eight wild boars routing whole; and 
expressed bis surprise at the number 
of ^0 company for whom this enor¬ 
mous provision must have been made, 
liie cook laughed, and said, tliat the 
company did not exceed twelve; but 
that. M every dish was to be roasted 


to a single turn, and as Antony was 
uncertain as to the time when he would 
sup. particularly if an extraordinary 
bottle or an extraordinary vein of con* 
versatiun was going round, it was ne¬ 
cessary to have a succession of suppers 
Philotas added, that being afterwards 
in the service of Antony’s eldest son 
by Fulvia, lie was admitted to sup wiili 
him when he did nut sup with his fa¬ 
ther; and it once happened that, w hen 
another physician at table had tired the 
company with hi.s noise and imperti¬ 
nence, he silenced him with the follow¬ 
ing sophism There arc some degreva 
of a fever in ichich cold xcater is good 
for a man/ every man who has a fever y 
haa it in some degree / and, therefore, 
cold tcatcr ia good for every man in a 
fever. The impertinent was .“truck 
dumb with this syllogism ; and Anto¬ 
ny’s son, who laughed at his distress, 
to reward Philotas for his good ollices^ 
pointing to a magnificent side-board of 
plate, said, All that, l^liiloia.s, is 
voiirs !” Philotas acknowledged (he 
kind offer, but thought it too much (or 
such a boy to give. And, afterwards, 
when a servant brought (he |>late to 
him in a cliesl, that Im might put his 
seal upon it, he refused, and, indeed, 
was afraid to accejit it. Upon which 
the servant said, ** \\'’hut are you afnud 
of? Do not you consider that (liis i.s a 
present from the sun of Antony, who 
could easily give you its weight in 
^old? However, 1 would recommend 
it to you to take the value of it in mo. 
iiey. In this plate there may be sotne 
curious pieces of ancient workmanship 
that Antony may set a value on.** Suon 
are the anecdotes which my grandfather 
told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's 
four kinds of flattery.* She had an in¬ 
finite variety of it. Wliether Antony 
were in the ray or the serious humoui, 
still she bad something ready for his 
amusement. She was mth liim night 
and day. She gamed, she drank, she 
hunted, she reviewed with him. In bis 
night rambles, when he was reconno^ 
tring tlie doors and windoweof tbeoiti- 
Kens, and tlirowing out his jests upon 
them, she attended nim in the habit of 
a servant, which he also, on such occa¬ 
sions affected to wean From tbeso 

• PJato» OoiglM* 
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eipetlitions lie frequently relumed a 
builkrer botU in porauii and character. 
Diit tiiougli some of the Alexandrians 
>vere displeased ’ivilh this whimsical hu¬ 
mour, otliers enjoyed it. and said, 
" 'Hial Antony presented his cuiuic 
parts ill Alexaiulna. and resiT>ed the 
trajcic for Kome.’‘ To mention all his 
■‘ollies would he too trilliiif;; but his 
lishiiif; story must not be omitted. He 
was hshing one day with Cleopatra, 
and had ill success, whicli, in the pre¬ 
sence of hU iiiLslrcss, he looked upon 
as a disgrace; he, therefore, ordered 
one of the assistants to dive and put on 
liis hook such as had been taken l>e- 
fore. lliis scheme he put in practice 
three or lour times, and Cleopatra per¬ 
ceived it. She aO'ected, however, to 
be surprised at his success; cxpre.ssed 
her wonder to tlie people about her ; 
ami, the day following, iii\ iie<l them to 
«ee fresh proofs of it. When the day 
following came, tlie vessel was crowded 
with people; and as soon as Antony 
liad let down his line^ she ordered one 
ol her divers immediately to put a s^t 
fish on his hook. When .Viitony found 
Le had caught his fish, be drew up his 
line ; and this, as may be supposed, 
occasioned no small mirth amount tke 
spectators. ** Go^ gener^ !” said Cle¬ 
opatra, " leave bshing to us petty 
princes of Pharus aiid Canopus; your 
game is cities, kingdoms, and pro¬ 
vinces.”* 

In ibe midst of these scenes of festi¬ 
vity and dissipation, Antony received 
two unfavourable messages ; one from 
Rome, tliat his wife Fulvia, and his 
brother Lucius, alter long dissentions 
iietwceri themselves. Lad joined to op¬ 
pose Caesar, but were overiiowered, 
and obliged to fly out of Italy. Tlie 
other infused him, that Labienus and 
the Partliians had reduced Asia, from 
^yriu and the Kuphrates to Lydia and 
Ionia. It was with dUHcuity that even 
this roused him from his lethargy; but 
waking Btleng^,aDd, literally, waking 
from a tit of intoxication, be set out 
•against the Farthians, and proceeded 

* lliij expression of Cleopstzn's has some¬ 
thing of the same turn with th|ti pasuse in 
VTrgiU- 

Excudent ajH spiranila moUius era t 
Ta ifi^T Itiipcrio pt^ulos, Bocu^, me- 
niaata. 


as far as Pliauiicia. However, upon 
the receipt ol .some very moving letters 
from I'ulv'ia, he turned lin course to¬ 
wards Italy with two hitmlred sliips 
Such of iiis iVien Js xs had lied (roin 
thence he receivcil; and from these he 
learned, that Fulvia ha<l been tlie priii- 
cmal cause of the ilisturb.mces in Ifomo. 
Her disposition had a natural ti ndeiicv 
to violence and di.stord : and. on (his 
occasion, it wr.s abetted by jealousv, 
for she expected that the dVsorders of 
Italv would call Antony from the arms 
of Cleopatra. I hat uiiha]>py woman 
died at Sycion, in her progress to meet 
her husband. 

Thi.s event opened an opportunity 
for a reconciliation with Ciesar; for 
when Antony came to Italy, and C.-e- 
sar expressed no rescniiiient against 
him, but threw the whole blame on 
Fulvia; tlieir respective friends inter- 
fereii, and brought them to an accom- 
modation. The east, within the bouiw 
daries oi the Ionian sea, was given to 
Antony ; tho western provinces to Cas- 
sar; and Lepidiis had Africa. When 
they did not accept of tiiu consuUhi* 
themselves, they were to dispose of it 
as tliey thought proper, in their turns. 

After these matters were settled, 
they thought of means to secure tliis 
union wliich fortune had set on foot. 
Cmsar bad a sister older tlian himself 
named Octavio, but they had diflbrent 
moUiers. The mother of Octavia wof 
Aticaria; Ca'sar's mother was .Attia 
He had a great aflfectioii for this sister 
for she was a woman of extraordinary 
merit. She had been already married 
to Caius Alarccllus, but a little before 
tills hud buried her husband; and, as 
Antony had lost liis wife^ there was on 
opemiig for a fresh uuion. His con¬ 
nexion with Cleopatra he did<not aflect 
to deny ; but he absolutely denied that 
he was married lo her; ami, in this 
circumstance, indeed, his prudence 
prevailed over his love. His marriage 
with Octavia was universally wUh^ 
It was tlie general hope, that a woman 
other beauty and distinguished virtue# 
would acquire such an influence over 
Antony, as might, in the end, be salu¬ 
tary to the state. Conditions being 
mutually ^reed upon, Uiey proceeded 
to solemnize the nuptials at Rome; 
and the law which permits no widow 
to marry till the expinitioiiof teumoiitha 
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ftfler tlie decei»se ot her husband %va9 
dispensed with by the senate. 

Sextus, the son of Ponipey, who 
was then in possession of Sicily, lm<l 
no* only made frreat ravages in Italy, 
but had covered the sea with such a 
ntiinber of piratical vessels, under the 
command of Menas and Menecrates. 
that it was no longer safe for other 
.ships to pass. He had been favourable, 
notwithstanding, to Antony; for he had 
given a kind reception to his mother 
and his wife Fulvia, when they were 
obliged to tly from Home. It was 
judged proper, therefore, to accom¬ 
modate matters with him ; and. for this 
purpose, a meeting was held at the pro¬ 
montory of Misenum by the mole that 
runs into the sea. Potnpey was at¬ 
tended by his fleet; Antony and Caesar 
by an army of foot. At this interview 
it was settled, that Pomjjey should 
keep Sicily and Sardinia, on condition 
that lie should clear the sea of pirates, 
and send a certain quantity of corn to 
Rome. \\*hen these things were de¬ 
termined, they mutually invited each 
other to supper ; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the first entertainment. 
When Antony asked him where they 
sliouhl sup : “ There,” said he, point¬ 
ing to the admind-galley of six oars, 
“ that is tlie only patrimonial mansion- 
house tliat is left to Pompey;” and it 
implied, at the same time, a sarcasm 
on Antony, who was then in possession 
of his father’s house. However, he 
entertained them very politely, after 
conducting them over a bridge from the 
promontory to the ship that rode at an¬ 
chor. During the entertainment, while 
the raillery ran briskly on Antony and 
Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, 
and told him secretly, that, if he would 
permit him to cut the cable, he would 
not only make him master of Sicily and 
Sardinia, but of the whole Roman em- 
ire. Pompey, after a moment’s deli- 
eration, answered, that he should 
have done it without consulting him. 
“ We must now let it alone,” said he, 
** for I cannot break my oath of treaty.” 
The compliment of the entertainment 
was returned by bb guests, and he then 
retired to Sicily. 

Antony^ after the accommodation, 
sent Ventidius into Asia, to stop the 
progress of the Porthians. All matters 
ol public administration were con¬ 


ducted with the greatest harmony be¬ 
tween him and Octavius ; and, in com¬ 
pliment to the latter, he took upon him¬ 
self the oflice of high-priest to Ciosar 
the dictator. But, alas ! in their con¬ 
tests at play, Caesar was generally su¬ 
perior, and Antony was mortified. He 
liatl in his house a fortune-telling ^ipsy, 
uho was skilled in the calculation ol 
nativities. This man, cither to oblige 
Cleopatra, or following the investiga¬ 
tion of truth, told Antony, that the 
.star of his fortune, however glorious Id 
itself, was eclipsed and obscured by 
Cajsar’s, and adviseil him, by all means, 
to keep at the greatest distance from 
that young man. “ llie genius of your 
life,” said he, “ is afraid of his : when 
it is alone, its port is erect and fear¬ 
less ; when his approaches, it is de¬ 
jected and depressed. Indeeil. there 
were many cirrumstanres that seerneil 
to justify the conjurer’s doctrine : for in 
every kind'of play, whether they cast 
lots, or east the tlie, Antony was still 
the loser. In tlieir cock lights and 
quail fights, it was still Cwsar's cock 
and Cmsar’s quail. These things, co¬ 
operating with the conjurer’s observa¬ 
tions, had such an cflect on Antony, 
that he gave np the management of his 
domestic affairs to Cmsar, and left 
Italy. Octhvia, who had by this time 
broii'rht him a daughter, he took with 
him into Greece. He wintered in 
Athens, and there he learned that hb 
affairs in Asia, under Ventidius, were 
successful; that the Parlhians were 
routed, and tliat Laibienus and Phar- 
napates, the ablest ^nerab of Orodes, 
fell in the battle. In honour of this 
victory he gave an entertainment to the 
Greeks, and ^eated the Athenians 
with an_ exhibition of the gymnastic 
games, in which he took the master’s 
p^t himself. The robes and ensigns 
of the general were laid aside ; the 
rods, the cloak, and the slippers of the 
Gymnasiarch were assumed; and when 
the combatants had fought sufficiently, 
he parted them himself. 

When he went to tlie ivar, he took 
with him a crown of the sacred olive 
and, by the direction of some oracle oi 
other, a vessel of water filled out of the- 
Clepsydra.* In the meantime, Paco- 

* The Clepsydra was a fountain belonging 
to the citadel at Athens; so called, because 
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rus* snn of tlie kinj of P*irtliia, made 
on incursion into Syria, but uas routed 
"by Vciifidius in Cyrrheslica, and, with 
tlie L^reate.st part of bis army, fell in tlie 
battle. Tins celebr\te<l victory made 
ample amends for the defeat of Orassns 
The Parlbians bad now been thrice 
conquered, and were confined uitliin 
the bounds of Media and Mesopotamia^ 
"Wntidius would not pursue the Par- 
tiiians any fartlier, for fear of exciting 
the envy of Antony ; be Cbcrcforc turnecl 
bis arms against tbe re% niters, and 
^rougiit them back to their duty. 
Amongst these was Antioelias, (lie 
king of Cominngcnc, whom be be¬ 
sieged in liie city of Sainosata. ^Fliat 
prince at first ofl'ered to pay a thousand 
talents, and to submit Inniself to the 
Roman empire ; upon whicli Veiitiditis 
(old him, that lor must seinl proposals 
Jo Antony, for he Mas then at no great 
distance ; and he 1 i:m 1 not connnissioned 
Vrnfi<lius to make peace >vitli Anii^i- 
cImis, that sornetliing at least might be 
done by himself. Ibit ubile the siege 
Was thus prolonged, and tlic people of 
Samosatci despaired ofoblaiiiing terms, 
that despair produced a degree of 
courage wliicdi (lefeatcd e\ery idVort of 
tbe besiegers ; and Antony was at last 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of 
accepting three hundred talents. 

Ancr lie liaddoim some little towards 
settling the iifTairs of Syria, lie returned 
1o Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rotiic^ 
to enjoy (he reward of his merit in a 
trium|di. He was the only general that 
ever triumphed over th.* Partliians. 
His birth W'a.s obscure, l>ut his con¬ 
nexions W'ltli Antony brought him into 
great appointments; and, by niakiiig 
the best use of them, he ronfirnio<l 
what was said of Antony and (Jetnviiis 
Coesart that they were more successful 
by (heir lie itenanU, than wlien (hey 
commanded in person. 'Hiis observa* 
< 100 , with regard to Antony in particu¬ 
lar, mi^bt be justified by (he success 
of Sossius and Canidius. I'he former 
oad done great things in Syria; mid 
the latter, whom he left in Armenia, 
reducerl (he whole country and, after 
dcfealing tlie kings of Iberia find Alba¬ 
nia, penetrafed far as Mount Cauca« 
aus, and nirend the terror of Antony^a 

It wai ioiuetimoi full of water, and aomeUnias 
tespiy# 


ijatm* and prover thniugh those bar^ 
barous iintii>ns. 

Somi after upon hearing aoc( 

disagreeable reports concerning the de 
signs or (lie eiuidmt of t‘<esar, lie 
sailed for Italy v\ith a fteet of three 
luindrcfl sliips ; and, being refused (he 
harbour of Hrundiisium, lie made for 
I'arenfiim. 1 here he %\as jirtwailed on 
by hi.s wife Octa^ia, who accompanied 
)iim, and was ihrn pregnant a third 
time, to send her (o her Ijmther; and 
she was fortunate enough to meet with 
him on lier journey, attended by his 
(wo friends, Mauenas and Agrijipa. 
In conference with him, she entreated 
him to eonsidcr (tie peculiarity of her 
situation, and imt to make tlie hajqiiest 
woman in (he worhl (he most unfortu 
iiato. “ Idle eyes of all,” said she, 
“ are necessarily turned on me, who 
am the wife of Antony, and the sister 
of Cfvsar ; ainl sliouhl these chiefs of 
llic empire, misled by hasty counsels, 
involve the whole in war, v\hatever may 
be the event, it will be unliappy for 
me.” Ca*sar was softened by tlie en¬ 
treaties of his sister, and proceeded 
with peaceable views to j’arentuin. 
His arrival allbnled a general satisfac¬ 
tion to the people. Tliey were jdt^ased 
to see .such an army on (he shore, and 
such a fleet in the harbour, in the mu¬ 
tual disposition for peace; and notliing 
but cornpliiuents and expressions of 
kindness passing between (lie generals. 
Antony lir^t iiiMtcd Ca'sar to sup with 
him, ami, in compliment to Octavia, 
he accepted (lie invirati<iii. At length 
it was agreecl, that Ca'sar should give 
nji to Antony (wo legions for (he Par¬ 
thian service ; and that Antony, in re¬ 
turn, slioulii leave a hundred armed 
galleys w ith Cirsar. Octavia, more¬ 
over, engaged Antony to give up 
twenty light ships to Ca*sar, and pro¬ 
cured from her brother a thousand foot 
for her hu.«hand. Mutters being thus 
accommodated, Ciesar went (o war 
with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily; 
and AiitoiiVi leaving under his proteo 
tion his wife and Ills children, both by 
(he present and the former marriage, 
sailed for Asia. 

Unon his approach to Syria, tlicPve 
of Cleopatra, %vhich had so long beeo 
dormant in his heart, and which belter 
counsels seemed totally to have sup¬ 
pressed, revived again, and took pos- 
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spssion of lii55 soul. Ti'he unnily steed^ 
to wliicii Plato * compares certain pas¬ 
sions, once more broke loose, and in 
spite of honour, interest, and pru¬ 
dence, Antony sent Ponteius Capito to 
conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival he made her tlie 
most magnificent presents. He gave 
her the provinces of Phceiiicia, Cicio 
Syria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, 
that district of Judaea >vhich produces 
tlie balm, and that part ot Arabii 
Nabatlica uhich lies upon the ocean. 
These extravagant gifts were disagreea¬ 
ble to the Homans; for, though he had 
often conferred on private persons con¬ 
siderable governments and kingdoms; 
though he had deprived many princes 
of their dominions, and beheaded An- 
tigonus of Judaea, the first king that 
ever siiflered in such a manner;')' yet 
nothing so much disturbed the Homans 
as his enormous profusion in favour of 
that woman. Nor were they less of¬ 
fended at his giving the surnames of 
tlie sun and moon to (lie twins he had 
by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give 
a fair appearance to the mostilisrepnta- 
ble actions. I'hc greatness of the Ho¬ 
man empire, he said, a))penred more in 
giving than in receiving kingdoms ; 
and that it wa.s projier for persons of 
liigh birth and station to extend and 
secure their nobility, by leaving chil¬ 
dren and successors born of different 
princesses ; that his ancestor Hercules 
trusted not to the fertility of one wo 
man, ns if he had feared the penalties 
annexed to tlie law of Solon ; but, by 
various connexions with the sex, b^ 
came the founder of man^ families. 

After Orodes was slam by his son 
Phrnatos,:^ took possession of the 
kingdom, many of the Partliian chiefii 

* Plutarch here alludes to tliat passage in 
Mato, where he compares tlie soul to a winged 
chariot, with two horses and a charioteer. 
One of these horses is mischievous and un« 
ruly; the other gentle and tractable. The 
charioteer is reason; the unruly horse denotes 
the concupiscent, and the tractable horse the 
irascible part. Plato, Phsd. 

*f Dicn tells us, that Antigonus was first 
lieu to a stake and whipped; and that after¬ 
wards his throat was cut. 

4: The same Phraates that Horace men¬ 
tions. Itedditum Cyri iotio Phraatem. Lib. UU 
ode U. 


fled to Antony; and among the rest, 
Moneses, a man of great dignity and 
power. Antony thinking that Moneses, 
in his fortune, resembled lliemistocles. 
and comparing his otvn wealth and 
inagniticeiice to that of the kings o’ 
J^ersia, gave him three cities, Larissa, 
Arclhusa, and Hicrampolis, which was 
before called Bombyce. But uhen 
Phraates sent IMoneses assurances of 
his safety, he readily dismissed him. 
On this occasion he formed a scheme 
to deceive Phraates. He pretended a 
disposition for peace, and required only 
that the Homan standards and ensigns 
uhich had been taken at the defeat of 
Cnissus, and such of the prisoners as 
•still .survived, might be restored. He 
sent Cleojiatra into Egypt; after which 
he marched through Arabia and Arme¬ 
nia ; where, as soon ns liis own troops 
were joined by the allies, he reviewed 
Ills army. He had several princes in 
alliance with him, hut Arlavasdes, king 
of Armenia, was the most powerful ; 
for he futiiished six thousand horse, 
and sevi'ii thousand foot. At this re¬ 
view there appeared sixty thousand 
Roman foot, and ten thousand horse, 
who, though chiefly Gauls and Spa¬ 
niards, were reckoned as Homans. 

number of the allies, including the 
light armed and the cavalry, amounted 
(o thirty thousand. 

Tins formidable annanu nl, which 
struck terror into the Indians beyond 
Bactria, and alarmed all Asia, liis at¬ 
tachment to Cleopatra rendered per¬ 
fectly useless. His impatience to re¬ 
turn and spend the winter in her arms, 
made him take the field too early in the 
season, and precipitated all his mea¬ 
sures. As a man who is under the 
power of enchantment, can only act as 
the impulse of the magic directs him, 
his eye was continually drawn to Cleo¬ 
patra, and to return to her was a 
greater object than to conquer the 
world. He ought certainly to have 
wintered in Armenia, tliat he might 
give a proper respite and refreshment: 
to his men, after a march of athousandf 
miles. In the early part of the springs 
he should have made himself master ? 
Media, before the Parth^n troops 
were drawn out of garrison: but hie 
impatience put him upon the inarch^ 
and leaving Armenia on the left, he 
passed through (ho province of Atro- 
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Mtene, and laid waste the country. 
In luji haste, he left behind liim the 
battering enRines, amongst which was 
a ram eighty feet long, and these fol¬ 
lowed the camp on three hundred car¬ 
riages. Had any damage happened to 
these, it would have been impj)ssib!e to 
repair them in this ui>per part of Asia, 
where there is no timber of height or 
strength siiHicient for the pur|)ose. 
However, they were brought after him 
under the conduct of Sfatiamis; and, 
in the meantime, he laid siege to tlie 
large city of Phraati, the residence of 
the king of Media’s ivives an<l children. 
Here he perceived his error in leaving 
the engines behind; for want of which 
he was obliged to throw up a mount 
against the wall; aiifl that requiredcoii. 
siderable time and labour. 

Ill tlie meantime, Phraates came up 
with a numerous army ; and being in 
foniiol that Antony had left behind him 
his machines, he sent a large detach¬ 
ment to intercept them. 'I'his party 
fell upon Statiamis, who, with ten 
thousand of his men, were slain upon 
the spot. Many were taken prisoners, 
among whom was king Polemo; and 
the machines were seized by the enemy, 
and destroyed- 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged 
the army; and Artavasdes, ihniigh be 
had been the promoter of the war, 
withdrew his forces in despair. The 
Pnrthians, on the other hand, en¬ 
couraged by their success, came up 
with tlie Komaiis while they were eni- 
ploved in the siege, and treated them 
with the most insolent menaces and 
contempt. Antony, who knew that 
despair and timidity would be the con- 
aeqiience of inaction, led out ten le¬ 
gions, three praetorian cohorts heavy 
armed, and the whole body of cavalry, 
on the business of foraging. He was 
persuaded, at the same time, that this 
was the onlr method of drawing the 
enemy after Kim, and bringing them to 
a batUe. After one day’s progress, he 
observed the enemy in motion, and 
watching an opportunity to fall upon 
him in nis march. Hereupon he put 
up in Ills camp ^e signal for battle; 
but^ at the same time, struck his tents, 
as if his intention was not to 6ght, but 
to retire Accordingly he passed the 
army of barbarians, which was 
4ifawo up in form of a crescent: but be 


nad previously given orders to the 
horse to charge the enemy, full speed, 
as soon ns their ranks were within 
reach of the legionary troops, liio 
Pnrtliiniis were .stnick with astonish¬ 
ment at the order o( tlie Koinan army, 
when they observed them pass at regu¬ 
lar intervals without ronlu»ion, and 
brandish their jukes in silence. 

W'hen the .signal wa.s gi\eii for bat¬ 
tle, the horse turned .short, and fell 
with loud shouts on the enemy. ’Hie 
Parthians received the alL-ick witli 
lirmnes.s. thongli they were too close 
ill with them tor (he use of (heir bows. 
But when tlie infantry came to (he 
charge, llteir shouts, aiui (he clashing 
of their arms, so friglilciicd (he ene¬ 
my’s horses, (hat (hey were no longer 
managealile; and tin* P.irlliians tied 
-without oiue engaging. Antony jiiir- 

ill hopes (hat tliis 
action would, in a great niea.sure. ti-r- 
niinate the war; but wlien (he infantry 
bad followed them fifty furlong.s, anil 
the cavalry at least a hundred and fifty, 
be found that he had not slain above 
eighty of the enemy, and that thirty 
only were taken prisoners. 'ITiiis, the 
little advantage of their victories, and 
the heavy loss of their defeats, as in 
the recent in.slance of (he carriages, 
was a fresh discoiimgenient to the Ito- 
mans. 

1 he day following they returned irith 
their baggage to the ramp before 
Phraata. In their march (hey met with 
some straggling trnn]>.s of the enemy, 
aflenyards with greater parties, and at 
last with the whole body, wliidi having 
easily rallied, apjieared like a fresK 
army, and harassed them in such a 
iriamu r, that it was with didiculty tliey 
reached (heir camp. 

'I he Median garrison, in the absence 
of Antony, had made a sally; and 
those who were le(t to defend the mount, 
had quitted their post, and fled, Antony 
at his return punished the fugitives by 
decimation. 'I'bat is, lie divided them 
into tens; and, in each division, put 
one to death, on whom the lot liappened 
to fall. I'hose tbot escaped hau their 
allowance in barley instead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficul¬ 
ties ill the war. Antony had the dread 
of famine before liim, lor he could no* 
forage without a terrible slaughter of 
bis men; and Phraates, who luiew (be 
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temper of tlie P.irthians, %vas appre¬ 
hensive, that, if tlie Romans persisted 
in rarrjin;; on the siege, as soon as (he 
niituinnnl equinox was passed, and the 
>viiiler set in he should he deserted by 
flis army, which would not at that time 
endure the open fieUl. To prevent 
this, lie had recourse to stratagem; he 
ordered his olficers not to pursue the 
Romans too close when they were fo¬ 
raging. but to pern»it them to carry olT 
provisions, lie coiiituandcd (hem. at 
the same time, to compliment thecn on 
their valour; and to express his high 
opinion of the Roman bravery. 'I'hey 
were instructed, bkewise, as opportu¬ 
nity might ofTor, to blame the obstinacy 
of Antony, which exposetl so many 
brave men to the severities of famine 
and a winter campaign, who must suf¬ 
fer of course, notwithstanding all the 
Parthians could do for them, while 
Piiraates sought for nothing more than 

E eace, though he was still defeated in 
i.s benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on those reports, began to 
conceive hopes; but he wovdd not of 
fer any terms before he was salislied 
whether they can\e originally from tlm 
king, d'hc enemy assuroil him (hat 
such were the seuliments of Phraates; 
and, being induced to believe them, 
he sent some of In.s friends to demand 
the standards and (he prisoners that came 
into their hands on the defeat of ('ras- 
siis; for lie (hniight, if he demanded 
nothing, it might appear that he was 
pleased with the privilege of retreating. 
The Parthian answered, that the stan¬ 
dards and prisoners could not be re¬ 
stored; bvit that Antony, if he thought 
proper, was at liberty to retreat in 
safely. 

Alter some few days had been spent 
in making up the baggage, he began 
his march. On this occasion, though 
he liad the happiest eloquence in ad¬ 
dressing liis soldiers, and reconciling 
them to every situation and event; yet, 
wliether it was through shame, or sor¬ 
row, or both, he left that otHce to Do- 
mitiiis .^^nobarbus. Some of them 
were ofl'ended at this as an act of con 
tempt; hut the greater part understood 
the cause, and, pitying tlieir general, 
paid him still greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his 
route through a plain and open country, 
hut a certain Mardian. who was well 


acquainted with the practices of tha 
Parthians, and had approved his faith 
to the Romans at the battle when the 
macliines were lost, advised him to take 
the mountains on his right, and not to 
expose his heavy-armed troops in an 
open country to the attacks of the 
Parthian bomnen and cavalry. Phraa¬ 
tes, he said, amused him with fair pro- 
luiscs, merely to draw’ him off from the 
•siege; but if he would take him for 
Ills guide, he would conduct him l)y a 
^^aythat was nearer, and better fur¬ 
nished with necessaries. Antony deli¬ 
berated some lime upon tins; he would 
not appear to doubt tlie honour of the 
Parthians alter the truce they had 
agreed to, and jet, he could not but 
s.pprove of a way which was nearer, 
and which lay through an inhabited 
eouiifry ; at last, he rciniired the neces¬ 
sary pledges of the i^Iardian's faith, 
which he gave in suffering himself to 
be bound till he should have conducted 
the army into Armenia. In this condi¬ 
tion he led the Roman.s peaceably 
along for tw'o days; but on the third, 
when Antony, expecting nothing less 
than the Parthians, wa.s inarching for¬ 
ward in disorderly security, the Mar¬ 
dian, ob-scfving tlio mounds of a river 
broken down, and the watcr-s let out 
into the plain where they were to pass, 
concluded that the Partliiaiis had done 
thi.s to rctanl their march, and advised 
Antony to be on lu.s guard, for the 
enemy, he .saiti, was at no great dis¬ 
tance. Whilst Antony was drawing up 
liis men, and preparing such of them 
as were armed with darts and slings to 
make a sally against the enemy, the 
Parthians came upon him, and^ by 
surronndiiig his army, harassed it oil 
every part. The light-armed Romans, 
indeed, made an incursion upon them, 
and, galling them with their missive 
weapons, obliged them to retreat; but 
they soon returned to tlie charge, till a 
band of tlie Gaulish cavalry attacked 
and dispersed them; so that they ap¬ 
peared no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, found what mea« 
sures he was to lake, and covering 
both wings and tlie rear witli such troops 
as were armed with missive weapons, 
his army marched in the form of a 
square. The cavalry had orders to re 
pel the attacks of (he enemy, but not 
to pursue them to any great distance. 
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The P.irllnans, of course, x\hcn in four 
FUccessivc they coillil make no 

consulenible ininrcssion, ;»nd found 
iheuisclvcs equally annoyed in their 
turn, grew more remiss^ and, lindiiig 
an cxcu-sc in tlie winter season, began 
to think of a retreat. On ilte liflh day, 
Flat ins Galliis, agenendodice r of great 
courage and \ alour. requested Antony, 
that Ite would indulge liiin with a inuii- 
her of light-armed troops from the rear, 
together with a few horse from tlie 
front; and with tljcse he proposed to 
perfomi Sf>nie consi<leral)le fX|)loit. 
These he obtained, and in repelling 
the attacks of the Parthians, be did 
not, like tlie rest, retreat by <legrccs 
tonard.s the body «>f tlie army, hut main¬ 
tained his grouml, and fought rather 
ou tlie olVeIl^ive tlian on the defensive. 
\\ hen the ollicers oi the rear ob.served 
that he was separated from the rest, 
they sent to recall him, but he <lid not 
obey the summons. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that Tilius the qua-.sU)r turned 
back the sUimlard, and inveighed 
against (hilltis for leading so niany 
brave men to dc.striictioii. Callus, on 
the other liaml, returned his reproaches, 
and cointMaiidiug those who were about 
him to stand, he made his retreat alone. 
Callus had no sooner made an impres- 
eioii on the enemy’s front than he vva.s 
surrounded. In tlii.s distress he sent 
for assistance; and here the general 
ollicers, and Cunidius, the favonrilc of 
Antony, amongst the rest, c<iminilfc<l a 
most canital error. Instead <if leading 
the whole army against the Parthians, 
a« soon as one (letachment was over¬ 
powered, they sent another to il.s siii>- 
ort; and thus, by dtgrcc.s, they would 
ave sacrificed great part of the troojis, 
bad not Antony come hastily from the 
front with the heavy-armed, and urging 
on the third legion through the midst 
of the fugitives, stopped the enemy’s 
pursuiL 

In this action no fewer than three 
thousand were slain, ^nd five tlimisand 
brought hack, wounded to the ramp: 
amongst the last was Callus, who ha<l 
four arrows shot through his body, and 
soon after died of his wounds. An¬ 
tony visited all that had sufl'ered on 
this unhappy occasion, and consoled 
them vviih tears of real grief and alTec- 
tion ^ wliilc the waiindeil soldiem, em¬ 
bracing die hand of their geoerml, en- 


freattd him not (o attcndlolheirsuf- 
ItTiiig.*:. but to Ins <>wII licallii aiiid quiet: 
‘•Willie our geiicnd is sale, all,” said 
lliey, “is Will." It is lerlaiii that 
lliere was not in (hose da^^ a braver 
or a finer armv. '1 lie mrn were tall, 

slout, able, ami willing to eiulure the 
greatest toil.s. 'I l.<ir respect and ready 
obedience to tie t general was won¬ 
derful. Not a mail in the aniij, from 
the lirst ofliccr to the meanest soldier, 
but would have prelerretl the favour of 
.\ntony to liis own life and -safely. In 
all these respects they were at least 
equal to the armies cf am ieut Home. 
A variety of causes, :is we have ob¬ 
served, concurred to [irndutc this: 
.^Viiloiiy's noble birlli, liis ekxpieiice, 
his candour, his lib<-rali() ami magni- 
ticeiico, and the familiar pleasantry of 
his conversatioii. 'l lie.se were the ge¬ 
neral cause of the unection lie found 
ill his nriii^ ; and, on tlu.s particular 
occa.sion, bis s) inpat]iis:ng v\iiii the 
wounded and attending to llicir wants 
made them totally forget their siillcr- 
in^s. 

Ihe Parthians, who )md before be¬ 
gan to languish in their operations, 
were so much elevated with this ad¬ 
vantage, and held the Homans in such 
contempt, that they even spent Ihe 
liiglit by their rninii, in hopes of seiz¬ 
ing the baggage while they deserted 
their tents. At break of day numbers 
more came up to the amount, as it is 
said, of forty tlunusaiul horse: lor the 
Parthian king had sent even his body¬ 
guard, .so confident vvas he of absolute 
victory ; as to himself, he never was 
present at any engagement. 

Antony being now to address his 
soldiers, called for mourning ajiparel, 
that his speech might be more allectiog; 
but as hi.s Ificiids would nut pcruiit 
this, he a])j>eured in his general’s robe, 
'iliusc that had been victorious he 
praised, those vvliu had fled he re¬ 
proached ; the former encouraged him 
by ever)' testimony of their zeal; tlie 
latter, oireriiig themselves either to de¬ 
cimation or any other kind of punish¬ 
ment that be might think proper to in¬ 
flict upon tliein,entreated him to forego 
his sorrow and concern. Upon this lie 
raised his bands to heaven, and prayed 
to the gods, “That if his happier for¬ 
tune was to be followed by future evil, 
it might ailect only himself, and tl»ai 
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hibi army niif^ht be safe and victori¬ 
ous.” 

'Phe day following they marched out 
in hoUer and firmer order, and the Par- 
thian-s, who thought they had nothing 
to do but to plunder, when they saw 
their enemy in fresh spirits and in a ca¬ 
pacity for renewing the engagement, 
were extremely disconcerted. How- 
tfver, tljey fell upon the Romans from 
he a<ljacent declivilie.-?, and galled 
,hem with Iheit arrows as they were 
marching slowly forward. Against 
these attacks tfie light-armed troops 
were covered by the legionaries, who 
placing one knee upon the ground, re¬ 
ceived the arrows on (heir shields. 'I'he 
rank that was behind covered that 
which was before in a regular grada¬ 
tion ; so that this curious furtilication, 
wiiicii detended them from the arrows 
of the enemy, resembled the roof of a 
hou.se. 

The Partiiians, who thought that the 
Romans rested on their knees only 
through weariness and latigue, threw 
awa> their hows, and came to close en¬ 
gagement with their spears. Upon 
this the Romans leaped up with a loud 
shout, cut to pieces those who came 
lir.-it to the attack, and put all the rest 
to llight. Tins method of attack and 
defence being repeated every day, they 
made but little progress in their inarch, 
and were, besides, distressed for %vant 
of provisions; they could not forage 
without lighting; the corn they coiild 
get was but little, and even that they 
had not instruments to grind. The 

f greatest part of them had been left be- 
lind ; for many of their beasts of bur¬ 
den were dead, and many were em¬ 
ployed in carrying the sick and wound¬ 
ed. It is said that a bushel of wheat, 
Attic measure, was sold for fifty 
drachmas, and a barley loaf for its 
weight in silver. Those who sought 
for roots and pot-herbs found few that 
they had been accustomed to eat, and 
in tasting unknown herbs, they met with 
one that umught on madness and death. 
He that had eaten of it immediately 
lost all memory and knowledge; but 
at the same time, would busy himself 
in turning and moving every stone 
he met with, as if he was upon some 
very important pursuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the 
ground, and tints digging up and re¬ 


moving stones, till at last they were 
carried off by a bilious vomiting; 
when wine,* the only remedy,t was 
not to be had. Thus, while numbers 
perished, and the Parthians still con¬ 
tinued to harass them, Antony is said 
frequently to have cried out, “ O the 
ten thou.sand!” alluding to the army 
that Xenophon led from Babylon both 
a longer wav,$ and through more nu¬ 
merous conflicts, and yet led in safety. 

The Parthians. when they found 
that they could not break through the 
Roman ranks, nor throiv them into dis¬ 
order, but were frequently beaten in 
their attack.s, began once more to treat 
tlieir foragers in a peaceable manner. 
They showed them their bows unstrung, 
and informed them that they had given 
up tlie iiursuit, and were going to de¬ 
part. A few' Medes tliey said, might 
continue the route a day or two longer, 
but they wouhl give the liomans no 
trouble, as their only purpose was to 
protect so'-ie of the remoter villages. 
These proi'essions were accompanied 
with many kind salutations; insomuch 
that tlie Romans conceived fresh hopes 
and spirits ; and because the way over 
the mountains was to be destitute of 
water, Antony once more was desir¬ 
ous of taking bis route tlirough the 
plmns. When he was going to put 
this scheme in execution, one Mithri- 
dates, cousin to that Moneses who had 
formerly sought his protection, and 
being presented by him witli three 
cities, ^me from the enemy’s camp, 
and desued he might be permitted to 
speak vritii some person that understood 
the Syrian or the Parthian language. 
Ale:cander of Antioch, a friend of An-> 
tony’s went out to him, and after the 
Parthian had informed him who he was^ 
and attributed his coming to the kind¬ 
ness of Moneses, he asked him whether 
he did not see at a great distance be¬ 
fore him a range of high hills. “ Uni 

* The ancients held wine to be a principal 
lemedy i^ainst vomiting. Praierea eomili* 
ones sistit. Plik. Nat HisU 1. xxUL c. !■ 

-f- It was likewise esteemed good against 
many kinds of poison. Mtfwn est contra 
cieutum^ Aconita «t omnia gum rffrifforani 
remedium. Ibid. 

When Plutarch says that Xentmhon led 
his ten thousand a longer way, ne must 
mean to tenmnata Antony'a march 'arith 
AmenU. 
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d^r those hiU,’’ said he, “the whole Par¬ 
thian army lies in ambuscade for you ; 
for at the foot of the moiiiilaius there 
U a spacious ]ilaiii, ami there, when 
delud*-!! by their artifices, you have 
left the way over the lieiKhts, they ex¬ 
pect to hnd you. In the mountain 
roads, indeed, you have thirst and toil 
to contend with as usual; but should 
Antony take the plains, he must expect 
the fate of Crassus."’ 

After he had given this information, 
he departed; and Antony on the occa¬ 
sion assembled a council, an<l amongst 
tlic rest his* Mardian guide, who con¬ 
curred with the direc tions of the Par¬ 
thian. 'I'he way over the plains he 
said was hardly practicable, were there 
no enemy to contend with, the wind¬ 
ings were long and tedious, and diili- 
cult to be inafle out. 'llic rugged way 
over the mountains, on the contrary, 
had no other difliculty in it than to en¬ 
dure thirst for one day. Antony, 
therefore, changed his mind, and order¬ 
ing each man to take water along with 
him, took the mountain road by night. 
As there was not a suflicicnt number 
of vessels, some conveyed their water 
>n helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were infonned of An¬ 
tony's motions, and, contrary to cus¬ 
tom, pursued him in the night. About 
Kiinrisc they came up witli the rear, 
weary as it was w illi toil and watching, 
for that night they had travelled thirty 
miles. In this condition they had (o 
contend with an unexpected enemy, 
and, being at once obliged to fi^htand 
continue their iimrrh, their thirst be¬ 
came still more insiipjiortnblc. At last 
the front came up to a river, the wafer 
of which was cool and clear, but being 
salt and acrimonious, it occasioned a 

I lain ill the stomach and bowels tliat had 
leen heated and indamud with thirst 
'I'he Alardian guide had, indeed, fore¬ 
warned them of this, but the poor fel¬ 
lows rejecting the information that was 
brought them, drank eagerly of tlie 
stream. Antony, running amongst the 
ranks, entreated them to forbear but a 
little. He told them that (here was 
another river at no great dUlunce, the 
water of which might be drank with 
safety ; and the wh) was so extremely 
rocl^ and uneven, that <t was impossi¬ 
ble lor the enemy’s cavalry to pursue. 
At the same time he sounded a retreat 


to call off such as were engaged with 
tile eneiiiv, and gave the signal for 

f iitching their tents, tliat they might at 
east have the ronveiiienre of' shade. 

While their tents were fixing and the 
Parthians. as usual, retiring I'rom the 
pursuit. Mithridates came again, ant] 
Alexander In-ing sent out to him. 
he advised that the Komaus. after a 
little rest, should rise and make for the 
river, because the Parthians (li<| not 
propose to carry their pursuit be\on(i 
it. Alexander reported this to Antony, 
and Mithridates being )iresented %viiit 
as many phials and cups of gold as he 
could conceal in his garments, once 
more left the camp. Antony, while it 
was yet <lay. .struck liis tenl.s, and 
marched uuniolested by the enemv ; 
but so dreadful a night as followed he 
had never passed. 'I hose who were 
known to bo possesscil of gold or sil¬ 
ver were slain and plundered, and the 
money that was conveyed in the bag- 
gage was made a ptx'y of; Inst of all, 
Antony’s hnggagewas seized, and the 
richest howls and tables were cut asun¬ 
der and divided amongst the plunder¬ 
ers. 'I'he greatest terror and distmetion 
nm through the whole army, for it waa 
concludea that the inroads ol'the enemy 
had oerasioned this flight and confii 
aion. Antonv sent for one of Ins free<l- 
iiien called lihaninus, and made hint 
awear that he would .slab itiin .niid cut 
off his head, whenever he should com¬ 
mand him, that he might neither fall 
alive into the hands of the cneinv, nor 
be known when dead. While his 
frieiuls were weeping around him, the 
Mardian guiile gave him some ciicou- 
rageinent, by telling him tliat the river 
was at hand, ns lie could perceive 
by the cool freshness of the air that 
issued from it, and that, of course, the 
Iroubles of bis journey would soon be 
at an end, as the night nearly was. At 
the same time he was informed Uint all 
these disorders had been occasioned 
by the avarice of the soldiers, and he 
therefore ordered the signal for en¬ 
camping, that he might rectify his dis¬ 
ordered anny.*^ 

* Plutarch docs not in this piace appear to 
be sufficiently infonut-d. The cause of this 
tumult in the army could not be the avarice 
of the soldiers only, since that might have 
operalcd Img before, and at that time whea 
they were capable of enjoying money. Their 
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It was now dayii;;1>t, and as soon ai 
the troops were lironght to a little or- 
it-r, the l^arlh'ans once more began to 
ir.iss the rear. The signal was. there- 
given to the light troops to en¬ 
gage, and the heavy-armed received 
the arrows iinder a roof of shields as 
bel'ore. 'The Parthians, however, thirst 
not come any more to close engage¬ 
ment, and wlieii the front had advanced 
a little larther, tlie rit er was in sight. 
Antony first drew up the cavalry on 
the hank to carry over (he weak and 
wounded. Tlie comliat was now over, 
and the thirsty could enjoy their water 
in quiet. At sight of (lie river (he 
Parlhians tinstruug their hows, and, 
wilh the highest encomiums on their 
bravery, bade tlieir enemies pass over 
in peace. They did so, ami after the 
iieecssary refresliments. proceetled on 
their march, without nmeli confidence 
in tlie Parthian praise or prol'essimis. 
Within six days Ironi (he last battle they 
arrived at the river Araxes, wliicli th- 
\ ides iMoilia fri'iii Armenia. This river, 
on account of the depth and strength 
of its current, seemed dillicnlt to puss, 
ainl a rumour, moreover, ran tliroiigU 
the army (hat (he enemy was there in 
anil)iisca»!e. to attack (hem as they 
forded it. However they passed over 
in .sal'cty. and when they set foot in 
Armenia, wilh (he avidity of mariners 
when they first come on shore, they 
kissed the ground in adoration, and 
embraced each other with a pleasure 
that could'only express itself in tears. 
I'he ill consequences of their former 
extremities, however, discovered tliem- 
aclvcs even liere ; for ns they now pas¬ 
sed through a country of plenty and 
]>rofusion, tlieir too great indulgences 
threw them into the dropsy and the 
colic. Antony, on reviewing his army. 
found tliat he nad lost twenty thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, more 
than lialf of which had nut died in bat¬ 
tle but by sickness. They had been 


object now was (he preservation of life ( and 
it was not wealth but water that they wanted. 
Wc must look for the cause of this disorder 
then in some other circumstance; and that 
probably was the report of tlieir gcncral't 
despair, or possibly of his death ; for other¬ 
wise, they woul*.l hardly have plundered hit 
The fidelity and affervion th^ had 
shown him in all their di.<iresaes, afford a 
Sufficient a^ment on bU belialU 


twenty-seven days in their return from 
Pliraata*. and had beaten the Parthians 
in eighteen engagements; but these 
victories were by no means complete, 
because they could not prosecute their 
advantages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident that Artavasdes 
tieprived Antony of the fruits of his 
Parthian expedition; for liad he been 
assisted by the sixteen thousand horse 
which he took with him out of Media 
(who were armed like tlie Parthians, 
and accustomed to figlit witli them, 
after the Koniaiis had beaten them in 
set battles, this cavalry might have 
taken u)) the pursuit, and harassed 
them in such a niaiiiier, that they could 
not so often have rallied and returned 
to the charge; all, therefore, were ex¬ 
citing Antony to revenge himself on 
Artavasdes; but he followed better 
counsels, and in his present weak and 
indigent condition, he did not think 

I iropcr to withold the usual respect and 
tonours he bad paid him. But when 
he came into Armenia on anotlier oc¬ 
casion. alter liaving drawn him to a 
meeting by fair promises and invitati¬ 
ons, he .seized and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led liim in a trium¬ 
phal procession. The Homans were 
ollended at this friumph and at Antony, 
who had thus transferred the iirincipal 
honours of their country to Egypt for 
the gratification of Cleopatra. These 
things, however, hapiicned in a later 
period of Antony’s lile. 

The severity of the winter and per¬ 
petual snows were so destructive tc 
the troops that, in his march, he lost 
eight thousand men. Accompanied by 
a small party he went down to the sea- 
coast. and in a fort between Berytus 
and Sidoii called the ff'/iite Hair, he 
waited for Cleopatra. To divert his 
impatience on her delay, he had re¬ 
course to festivity and intoxication; 
and lie would frequently, over bis cups, 
start up from liis seat, and run leaping 
and dancing to look out for her ap¬ 
proach ; at length she came, and 
brought with her a large quantity of 
money and clothing for the army. Some 
however have asserted, that she brought 
nothing but the clothes, and that An¬ 
tony supplied the money, though he 
gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quar¬ 
rel between Phraates and the king a£ 
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ihe ocrasioncil. as it is sat<I, by 

the division of the Human spoils, untl 
the latter was a))j>re]ieiisivc of losing 
his kingdom. He therefore sent to 
Antony an offer of his assistance against 
the Parthiaiis. Antony, uho concluded 
that he had failed of coiupieriiig the 
Parthiaiis only tlirough want of cun airy 
an4l bouineij, and noiihi here seem 
rather to C4mfer than receive a favour, 
determined once inure to return to 
Armenia, and, after joining the king 
of the IMedes at tlie river Araxares, to 
renew the war. 

OcUivia, uho was still at Koine, now 
expressed a desire of Nisiling Antony, 
and Csesar ga\c her his permission, 
not according to the general opinion, 
merely to oblige her, i)ut that tlie ill 
treatment and neglect uhicli ho con- 
clude<l she should meet with might 
give him a pretence f<ir renc^^ing the 
uar. Wdieii slie arrived at Atiiens, 
slie rerei>ed Idlers from Antcoi}, com- 
inandjiig lier to continue tliere, and ao 
i\ dnting her with his new expedition* 
'1 i >e letters mortilied her, for she sus* 
peeled the expedition to be nothing more 
than a pretence; however, she wrote 
to him, and desired he %>ould send liis 
coinmauds where she should leave the 
presents she hud hrotigliL 'Fhese pre- 
aunts consisted of clothing for thearin^, 
beasts of liurden, money, arnl gifts lor 
his odirers and friends. Keside these* 
she liaJ brought (W‘o tliousaiid picked 
men, folly ccpiippcd and armed for the 

f ;ciierars cohort. Octav ia sent this 
etter by Niger, a friend of Antony's, 
who did not fail to pay her the compli- 
menta she deserved, but represented her 
to Antony in Uie most agreeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She 
was apprehensive that if she came to 
Antony, the respectable gravity of her 
manners, added to the autliority and 
interest of ('a^sar, would carry off her 
husband. She therefore pretended to 
be dying for the love of Antony, and 
to give a colour to her pretence, she 
emaciated herself by abstinence. At 
his approach she taught her eye to ex- 
ress an agreeable surprise* and when 
e left her, she put on Uic look of Ian- 
guishmciit and dejection* Sometimes 
she would endeavour to weep, and Uien^ 
as if she wished to hide the tears from 
her tender Antony she aflcctcd to wipe 
otX unseen 


AnionV was all this ^^hilc preparing 
for liis ^^e(li«l SI uxpediUon. and Cleopa- 
tni's crealures and dcjsenrlanls did not 
fail to reproach his unlceling heart, 
which could sutler tlie ^^onla^ who>e 
life was rapped up in lus, lo die for 
ids sake. OcUivia’s marriage, lln^y said, 
was a mere political conNeiuciice. an<l 
it was eaoTigh for her that siic had tlie 
honour of being called his uite. Poor 
Cleopatra, though queen of a udgljt) na* 
tion, uas called nothing more tlian liis 
mistress ; yc t e\ en u itli this, for the sake 
orids societs, she could be content; but 
of that society, win nev er she should 
be dep^i^ed, it would deprive her of 
lile. d liesc insinuations so totally un¬ 
manned him. that, through lVar4>t Cleo« 
]>atra*s putting an end to her lile, he 
returned to l**g)pt, and pul oif the 
Mede till sumnuT, though at that tinu' 
the Pdrtliian atVairs were said to be in 
a seditious and disorderly situation* 
At lengtli, however, he went into Ar¬ 
menia, and alter entering into an alli¬ 
ance with the Mcdc, and betroiliing 
one of Cleopatra's sons to a daughter 
of bis who w*as very \oung, returned, 
that he might attend to tin* civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Atlu ns, 
Caesar looked upon the treatment slic 
had met with as a mark of the gix*ate.>t 
coiiteriipt, and lie therefore onlcred her 
to retire and live alone. However, slie 
refused to quit her husbamrs house, 
and inuiX'over ciitroated Ca'sar by no 
means to have recourse to arms merely 
on her account. It would be infaujoiis, 
siie said, for the two chiefs of the 
man empire to involve Ihe people in a 
civil war, one for the love of a woman, 
and the other out of jealousy. By her 
own conduct she added weight to her 
expostulations. She kept u» tlie dig¬ 
nity of Aiilony*s house, ami took the 
same care of his children, os well Uiose 
that he had by Fulvia as her own, that 
she could possibl)* have taken, had he 
been present. Antony’s Inends, who 
were sent to Rome to solicit honours 
or transact business, she kindly enter¬ 
tained, and used her best ofliccs with 
CflBsar to obtain what they requested. 
Yet even by lliia couduct sue wm hurt¬ 
ing Antony, contrao' iiiclina¬ 

tion* His Ittjurious treatment of such 
a woman excited a general indignation; 
and the distribution he had made to bis 
children in Alexandria, carried with if 
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something so imperious and so dis- 
parafring to the Romans, that it in- 
rroii-sed that indignation not a little. 
The manner of doing it was extremely 
obnoxious. He summoned the people 
to the place of public exercise, and or¬ 
dering two golden chairs to be placed 
on a tribnnaj of silver, one for birasctf. 
Olid the other for Cleopatra, beside 
lower seats for the children, he an¬ 
nounced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
Africa, and Coelosyria, and noimnuted 
C.nesario, her son by ('oesar the (Ucta- 
tor, her colleague. The sons she had 
by him he entitled kings of kings, and 
to Alexander he gave Anuenia and 
ISleiUa, together with Partliia, when it 
should be conquered. To Ptolemy he 
gave Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. 
At the same time the children made 
their appearance, Alexander in a Medi¬ 
an ilress, with the turban and tiara; 
and Ptolemy in the long clonk and 
slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a 
diacleiii. 'I'lic latter was dressed bke 
the successors of Alexander; the former 
like the Median and Armenian kings. 
\Vhen the children saluted (heir pa¬ 
rents, one was attended by Armenian, 
(he other by M<icedouiau guarils. 
Cleofintra on this, and on other public 
occasions, wore the sacred robe of 
lsi.s,* and atlected to give audience to 
the people in the character and name 
of the Ncto hit. 

Caesar expatiated on these things in 
the senate, and by frequent accusa¬ 
tions, incensed the people against A»>- 
tony. Antony did not fail to recrimi¬ 
nate by his deputies. In the first place 
he charged Ciesar with wresting Sicily 
out of the hands of Pompey, and not 
dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that Caesar had never returned 
the shins he had borrowed of him; n 
tliird, that after reducing bis colleague 
Lepidus to the condition of a private 
luan, he iiad taken to himself his army, 
his province, and his tributes; lastly, 
that ho had distributed almost all the 
lands in Italy among his own soldiers, 
and had left nothing for his. To these 
Caesar made answer, that Lepidus was 
reduced from an incapacity of sustain¬ 
ing his government; that what he had 
acquired by war he was ready to divide 

* This robe was of all colours, to signliy 
the unlvenality of the goddess’s influence. 
The robe of Ourls was of me eoloui only. 


with Antony, and at the same time he 
expected to share Armenia with him , 
that lus soldiers had no right to lands 
in Italy, because i\ledia and Armenia, 
which by their bravery they had added 
to the Roman empire, had been allotted 
to them. 

Antony being informed of these 
things in Annenia, immediately sent 
Caiiidius to the seacoast with sixteen 
legions. In tlie meantime be went to 
Ephesus, attended by Cleopatra. There 
he assembled his ileet, winch consisted 
of eight hundred ships of burden, 
whereof Cleopatra furnished two hun¬ 
dred, beside twenty thousand talents, 
and provisions for tlie whole army. 
Ajitony, by the advice of Domitius and 
some other friends, ordered Cleopatra 
to return to Egypt, and there to wait 
the event of the war. But the queen, 
apprehensive that a reconciliation might 
take place, through the mediation of 
Octavia, by means of large bribes drew 
over Canidius to her interest. She pre¬ 
vailed on him to represent to Antony, 
that it was unreasonable to refuse so 
powerful an auxiliary the privilege of 
being present at the war; that her 
presence was even necessary to animate 
and encourage tlie Egyptians, who 
made so considembh) a part of lus naval 
force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of 
abilities, inferior to any of the princes 
his allies; since she had not only been 
a long time at the liead of a consider¬ 
able Kingdom, but by her intercourse 
witli him Dad learned the administration 
of the greatest aflairs. These remon¬ 
strances, as the Fates had decreed 
every thing for Csesarw had the desired 
effect, and they sailed together for Sa¬ 
mos,^ where they indulged in every 
species of luxury. For at the same 
time that Uie kings, goveniora, states, 
and provinces bebveen Syria, the 
Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria^'^ wew 
commanded to send their contributions 
to the war^ the whole tribe of playeri’ 
and musicians were ordered to repair 
to Samos; and while almost the wliole 
world beside was venting its. anguish in 
groans and tears, that idanA alona was 

* As a mountain of no note in Atdoa does 
not seem proper to be mentioned with great 
kingdoms ana provinceei it ia supposed that 
we ought to rwm Itiifria instead m Lauria, 
lUyrls is afterwards.mentioned aa<the.boua. 
da^ of Antony’s dominioDS on thahaida,. 
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piping and dancing. 'FJio several cities 
«eiit oxen for sacriticc. and Icings con¬ 
tended in the magnificence of their 
presents and etitertainmcnts; so that 
It was nafunil to say, “ W'liat kinil of 
figure will tliese peojde inuLe in their 
triuinj»!i, when their very preparations 
tor war are so splendid !” 

When tliese things were over, he 
gave i*riene lor the residence of tin* 
jilayers and musicians, and sailed for 
Atlieiis. where he once more reneweil 
the farce of public eiitertaiuinenls. 
The Albeiiiaiis had treated Octavia, 
when she was at Athens, with the high¬ 
est respect; and Cleopatra, jealous of 
the honours she had receiveil, en¬ 
deavoured to court the people by every 
mark ol favour. I’he jieople in return 
decreed her piiliHc honours, and sent a 
deputation to wait on her with the de- 
<‘rec. At the head of tin's deputation 
w;is ^Vntony liiinself, in character of a 
citizen ol .Vthens, and he was prolo¬ 
cutor on the occasion. 

Ill the meantime he sent some of his 
])eo|>le to turn Octavia out of his bouse 
at Icomc. When she left it, it is said 
she took with her all his cliildrer*. (ex¬ 
cept tile eldest by Fulvia. wlio attended 
liim). and deplored the severity of her 
fate with tears, under (he apprehension 
that she would be looked upon a,> one 
of the causes of tlie civil war. The 
Homans pitied her sufferings, but still 
more the folly of Antony, particularly 
such as had seen Cleopatra; for she 
was by no means preferable to Octavia, 
either on account of her youth or 
beauty. 

\\ hen Cmsar was informed of tlie ce¬ 
lerity and magnificence of Antony’s pre¬ 
parations, be was afraid of l>eing forced 
into the war that summer. 'Diis would 
have been very inconvenient for him, as 
he was in want of almost everything, 
and the levies of money occasioned a 
geneial dissatisfaction, 'niewhole body 
of the people were taxed one-fourtb of 
their income, and the sons of freedmen 
one-eighth. This occasioned the greaU 
est clamour and confusion in Italy, and 
Antony certainly committed a very 

great oversight in negleoting the advan- 
Uge. By his unaccountable delays he 
gave CcBsar an opportunity both to 
complete hispreparmtioiis, and appease 
the minds ot tlm people. When the 
aouey was- demapoed, they murmred 


and nmlinied ; but after it was onre 
paid, they tlinuglit of it no longer. 

1 itius and Pluiicus, men ol consular 
dignity, and Aiitonv’s principal friends, 
being ill-used by Cleopacra. on account 
of their opposing ber slay in the nrmv, 
abandone<l hitii. and went over to 
Cmsar. As they kin-w ilie contents of 
Antony's will, they presently made him 
acquainted with liiein. Tins will wus 
lodged in tlie hands of the v esl.ils ; and 
when Ca*sar demanded it. they refused 
to send if; adding, that iJ he was dei- 
termiiied to have it, he innsf come ami 
take it liiinscU. Accordingly he went 
and took it. 1‘irst ol all he read it over 
to liiinself, and remarked such passages 
as were most liable to censure. Alier- 
wanls he read it in tlie seiiiite, and this 
gave a general olfeiice.'’ It seemeil to 
the greatest part an absurd ami unpre¬ 
cedented thing, that a man shouhl sut¬ 
ler in his lile for what he li;id ordered 
to be done after liis death, t'lesar 
dwelt particularly on the orders he had 
given coiiceruiiig his funeral; for in 
cauio lie died at Rome, he had directed 
1^ body to be carried in procession 
through theyorum, and afterwords con¬ 
veyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Cal- 
viaius, a retainer of Cae.sar's, also ao- 
cuaed him of having given to Cleopatra 
the Pergamenian library, which con- 
aisled of two hundred thousand vcw 
lumes; and added, that once, when 
thev supped in public, Antony rose 
ana trode on Cleopatra's foot, bv way 
of signal lor some rendezvous, lie as- 
Mrted, moreover, tliat he sutlered the 
Ephesians in his preseiic-e to call Cleo¬ 
patra sovereign ; and tliat when he was 
presiding at tlie adniinUtration of pu^ 
lie ail'iurs, attended by several tetrarchs 
and kings, he received love-letters from 
her enclosed in onyx and crystal, euid 
timre perused them. Besides, when 
Fumius, a man of great dignity, and 
one of the ablest of tne Roman orators> 
was speaking in public, Cleopatra was 
carried through tue /orum in a litter ( 
upon which Antony immediately started 
up, uadao longer paying bis attention 
to (Looansa, accompanied her, leaning 
un the litter aa he walked. 

The veracity of' Calvisiua. in these 
accusations, was, nevertheless, sus- 

* This VM sa set of most injurious vlo» 
Isace. Nothing ooald be more sacred a 
will dsporitsd in Che of the vcstaUi 
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pecteA, Tlie friends of Antony soli¬ 
cited tiie people ill Ills behalf, and 
despatched Gerainins, one of their num¬ 
ber, to put him on his guard against 
the abrogation of his power, and his 
being declared an enemy to the Roman 
people. Geminius sailed into Greece, 
and, on his arrival, wiis sui^ccted by 
Cleopatra as an agent of Octavius’s. 
On this account he was contemptuously 
treated, and the lowest seats were as¬ 
signed him at the public suppers. This, 
however, he bore for some time with 
patience, in hopes of obtaining an in¬ 
terview with Antony ; but being pub¬ 
licly called upon to declare the cause 
of his coming, he answered, “ That 
one part of the cause would require to 
be communicated at a sober hour, but 
tlie other part could not be mistaken, 
wheUier a man were drunk or sober ; 
for it was clear that all things would go 
well, if Qleopatra retired into Egypt.” 
Antony was extremely chagrined ; and 
Cleopatra saitl, “ Yon have done very 
well, Geminius, to confess without be¬ 
ing put to the torture.” Geminius soon 
after withdrew, and returned to Rome. 
Many more of Antony’s friends were 
driven olT by the creatures of Cleopatra, 
wlien they could no longer endure 
their insolence and scurrility. Amongst 
• the rest were Marcus Silanus, and 
Delius tlie historian. The latter in¬ 
forms us, that Cleopatra had a design 
upon his life, as be was told by Gluucus 
the physician ; because he had once 
affronted her at supper, by saying, 
that while Sarmeiitus was drinking Fa- 
lerniaii at Rome, tliey were obliged to 
take up with vinegar. Sarmentus was 
a boy of Cmsar’s, one of those creatures 
whom the Romans call Delicia, 

When Cmsar had made his prepara¬ 
tions, it was decreed that war should 
be declarcil against Cleopatra; for that 
Antony could not be said to possess 
that power whicli he had already given 
up to a woman. Caesar observed, that 
he was like a man under enchantment, 
who has no longer any power over him¬ 
self. It was not he, with whom they 
were going to war, but Mardion the 
eunuch, and Potliinus; Iris, Cleopatra’s 
woman, and Channion; for these had 
the principal direction of affairs. Se¬ 
veral prodigies am said to have hap¬ 
pened previous to tins war. Pisaurum, 
a colony o* Antony’s on the Adriatic, 


was swallowed up by an cnrtKqjaVe, 
Antony’s statue in Alba uas covered 
with sweat for many days, which re¬ 
turned, though it was frequently wined 
off. \^’^hile he was at Patrm, the tem- 

r ile of Hercules whs set on tire by 
ightning ; and at Athens the statue of 
Bacchus ^\as carried otVby a whirlwind 
from tlie Gigantoiiiachi.i into tlie theatre. 
These things concerned Antony the 
more nearly, as he atVected to be a 
descendant of Hercules, and an imita¬ 
tor of Biicchiis, insomuch that he was 
called the younger Bacchus. 'Hie same 
wind threw down the colossal statues of 
Eiimenes and Attains, called the An- 
tonii, while the rest «ere unmoved. 
And in Cleopatra’s royal galley, which 
was called Antonias, a terrible pheno- 
lucnon appeared. Some .swallows had 
built their nests in the stern, and others 
drove them away, and destroj'ed their 
young. 

Upon tlic commencement of the war, 
Antony had no fewer than live hundred 
armed vessels, mngnilicently adorned, 
and turnislicd w ith eight or ten banks 
of oars. He had, moreover, a hun¬ 
dred thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse. The auxiliary kings, who fought 
under his banners, were Bocchiis of 
Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper 
Cilicia, Archelaiis of Cappadocia, Phi- 
ladelphiis of Pnphlagonia, Mithridates 
of Coiumagene, and Adallas ofThrace. 
Those who did not attend in person, 
but sent supplies, were Polemo of Pon- 
tus, Alalchus of Arabia, Herod of Judea, 
and Amyntas king of Lycaotiia and 
Galatia, Beside these he had supplies 
'also from the king of the Meues.— 
Cmsar had two hundred and fifty men 
of war, eighty thousand foot, and an 
equal num^r of horse with the enemy. 
Antony’s dominions lay from the Eu¬ 
phrates and Armenia, to the Ionian sea 
and Illyria: Cresar’s extended from 
Illyria to the Western Ocean, and from 
that again to the Tuscan and Sicilian 
Sea. He had likewise all that part of 
Africa which lies opposite to Italy, 
Gaul and Sj^in, as far as the pillars of 
Hercules. The rest of that country, 
from Cyrene to Etliiopia, was in the 
possession of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will 
of a woman, that though much superior 
at laud, to gratify her, he put his whole 
confidence in ihe navy, notwithstanding 
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that the s]^ps had not half (heir com- 
plenivnl of men, and (he oJlictTs wore 
obliged to press and pick, up in Greece 
vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers, and 
buys. Nor could they make up their 
numbers even with these, but many of 
the ships were still almost empty. Ca:* 
sar's ships, which were not high-built 
or splendidly set off for show, but light 
good sailors, well manned and ecpiip- 
ped, continued in the harbour of 'i'a- 
rentuiii and lirundiisium. From thence 
he sent to Antony, desiring he would 
meet him with his forces, tliat no time 
might be lo 2 >t; oiVering at the same 
time to leave (he ports and harbours 
free fur las landing, and to ^vitlidraw 
his army a day’.s journey on horseback, 
tliat he might make good his encamp* 
ment. To (his .^Vntuny returned a 
haughty answer, and though he was 
tlie older man, challenged Caisar to 
single coniljat; or if he should decline 
this, he might meet him at I’harsalia, 
and decide it where Cmsar and Poiii- 
pey had done before. Cmsar prevented 
this ; for while Antony made for Ac- 
tiiim, which i.s now called Nicopolis, 
he crossed the Ionian, and seized on 
Toryiie, a place in Kpirus. Antony 
was distressed on linding this, because 
he (VOS without liLs infantry ; but Cleo* 
patra made a jest of it. and asUed him 
if it was so very dreadful a thing that 
Caisar was got into the Ladle * 

Aiilony, as soon as it >vns daylight, 

f ierceived (he enemy making up to 
lim; and fearing that bis ill-maiined 
vessels would be unable to stand tiie 
attack, he anned the rowers and placed 
them on the decks to make a show; 
with (he oars suspended on each side of 
the vessels, he proceeded in this mock 
form ot battle toward.s Actium. Caesar 
was deceived by the stratagem and re¬ 
tired. The water aboiit.Caesar's camp 
was both scarce and bad, and Antony 
\ had the address to cut ofl' the little they 
' had. 

It w iis murii about this time that, con¬ 
trary to (he inclination of Cleopatra, he 
acted so generous a part by lJumitius. 
'riielaltcr,evcriwhenncbadarever upon 
him, took a small boat and went over 
to Caisar; Antony, though he could 
not but resent this, sent uter him his 
baggage, his friends, and servants^ and 

* In Greek 


Domitiiis, as if it had Inrn foi grief 
that Ills Ireacliery u:ls th.si ij»treG, died 
very soon afti-r-t .\iii>aULS and Deio- 
tarus likewise went ovi-r to Ca-sar. 

Antony's llvet «as so very unsuccess¬ 
ful, and so uiiiit fur service, that he 
was obligcil at last to think ol liis land 
forces ; and Canidius, u ho had been re¬ 
tained in tlie interest of tdeopatra, now 
changing his mind, tliouglit it iiece.s- 
sary tliat she should be sent away, .'ind 
tliat .\ntuny should retire into 'i'lirace 
and Maccilonia to deci>ie it in the lield. 
d hese places were thought <>t the ra* 
llicr, because Diconie.s, king of tlie 
Getcg, had ollered to as»i:»t Antony w ilh 
a large army. I'o give up the sea to 
Ciesar, who, in his Sicilian wars, had 
acquired so much experience upon it, 
he said, would be no disgrace ; but to 
give up the advantage wliich so able 
a general ns himself might make of hU 
land i'orces, and vvastc (ho strength of 
so many legioms in useless draiighu for 
the sea service, would be inlinitjeiy ab¬ 
surd. (dcopatra, however, prevailed 
for the decision by sea; (hough her 
motive was not the superior chance of 
victory', but, in case of being van¬ 
quished, tlie better opportunity to es¬ 
cape. 

riicrc was a neck of land that lay 
between Antony's camp and his fleet, 
along which he used to go irc-quciitly 
from one to (he other. Ca-.sar was in- 
formed by a domestic how ea.sy it might 
l>e to seize Antony iu this passage, and 
he sent a party to lie in wait fur that 
purpose. '1 hey were so near carrying 
their point that they seizeil the person 
who went belbre Antony, and hud they 
not been too hasty, be must have fallen 
into their hands, for it was with the 
greatest difliculty tliat he luudc bis es¬ 
cape by flight. 

After it was determined to decide 
the aflair by sea. they set (ire to all ^ 
Egyptian vessels except sixty. The 
best and largest ships from three ranks 
of oars to ten were selected, and these 

^ Plutareb seemB to be ill uiformcd about 
this matter. It is most probable that Do- 
miilus, oaeof the firmest friends of Antony, 
was delirious when he went over to Cesar, 
and that Antony was sensible of this when 
he sent his attendants after him. ItlspossU 
ble, at the same time, that, when he returned 
to himself, the sense of his desertion might 
oceaaloa bis death. 
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nacl tlieir proper com|)lemciit of men, for 
they wore supplied with twenty thousand 
toot and two tlionsand archers. Upon 
litis a veteran warrior, a nexiicrieneed of¬ 
ficer in fiieinfaiitr\ ,«lio ha«l ol'lcnfonjjht 
under Antony, and whose body was co¬ 
vered with scars, cried, pointing to those 
scars, “ \\’liy will you {general, dis¬ 
trust these honest tvonnds, and rest 
your hopes on tho.se villaijions wooden 
bottoms? Let the E;;\plians and the 
Phoenicians skirmi.sh at sea; but give 
MS at least the huid; for there it is we 
have leartted to eonquer or to die.” 
Antony made no answer, but seemed 
to encourage him by the motions of 
his hand and head ; though at the same 
time, he had no great conlidencc Iiim- 
self; for when the pilots would have 
left the sails b<diind, he ordered (hem 
to lake them all on board, pretending, 
indeoil, that it should be done to pur¬ 
sue the cuemj’s llight, not to facilitate 
hi.s own. 

On that and the three following days 
the sea Van too high for an engagement; 
but on the lillh (lie weather was fine 
(lid the sea calm. Antony and Popli- 
cula led tlie right wing, Ccclins the leli, 
and IMarciis Octavius and IMarcus Jns- 
teius commanded the centre. Cresar 
had given bis left win^ to Agrippa, and 
led tlie right himself. Anton's land 
forces were commanded by Cfanidius, 
and Caesar’s remained quiet on the 
shore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themselves, Antony 
was rowed about in a light vessel, or¬ 
dering his men on account of the 
weight of their vessels to keep their 
ground and light as steadily as if they 
were at land. He ordered Lis pilots to 
stand as fiiro as if they were at anchor, 
in that position to receive the attaclu 
of the enemy, and by all means to 
avoid tlie disadvantage of the straits. 
Caesar, when lie left his tent before 
day, to review liis fleeb niet a man who 
was driving an ass. Upon asking his 
name, the man answered, my name is 
EutychuSy and the name of my ass is 
iVicon.* The place where he met him 
was aiterw’ards adorned with trophies 
of tlie beaks of ships, and there he 
placed the statue of the ass mid his 
driver in brass. After haring reviewed 
the whole llect, and taking bis post in 

• Good Fortune and Victory. 


the right wing, he attended to the fleet 
of the enemy, which he was surprised 
to find steady and motionless as if it 
lay at anchor ; for some time he was of 
opinion that it was so, and for that rea¬ 
son he kept back his lleet at the dis¬ 
tance of eight furlongs. About noon 
there was a brisk gale from the sea. 
and Antony’s forces being impatient 
for the combat, and trusting to (he 
height and bulk of their vessels, which 
they thought would lender them invin¬ 
cible, jiiit the lelt wing in motion. Cae¬ 
sar rejoiced at the sight of thi.s, and 
kept back his right wing, that lie might 
the more cfiectually draw them out to 
the open sea, where lii.s light galley* 
could easily surround the heavy half- 
manned vessels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any 
violence or impetuosity; for Antony'* 
ships were too heavy for tliat kind of 
rapid impression, which, however, i* 
very neces.sary for the breach of the ene¬ 
my’s vessel. On the other hand, Cmsar's 
ships durst neither encounter head to 
head with Antony’s, on account of th© 
strength and roughness of tlieir beaks, 
nor yet attack them on the sides, sine© 
b> means of their weight they would 
easily have broken their beaks, which 
were made of large square pieces of 
timber fastened to each other with iron 
cramps, ’llic engagement, therefore, 
was like a battle at land, ratlier than a 
seafight, or, more properly, like tJie 
storming ol a town; for there were 
generally three or more ships of Cs©. 
sar’s about one of Antony’s, assaulting 
it vyith pikes javelins, and tire-bran^, 
while Antony’s men out of their wooden 
towersf threw weapons of various 
kuds from engines. Agrippa opened 
his left wing with a design to surround 
the enemy, and PopUcolu, in his endea¬ 
vour to prevent him, was separated 
from the main body, which threw it into 
disorder w^le at the same time it was* 
attacked with great vigour by Arrun- 
tiiu.:( When things were in thia situ¬ 
ation, and nothing decisive was yet. 
effected, Cleopatra’s sixty ships on 
sudden hoisted their saiJs, and fairly 

j- His ships are so called on account e^ 
their ullncss. 

^ Atnintius must have commanded CKsar'a- 
centre, though tliat circumstance is not men¬ 
tioned. 
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»ook to llirou;;h (lie luidst of the 

coihiiataiits ^ for tln-y wen? placet! in 
ihe rear of iho Jaryo vessels, and by 
breakin*; their way tlirouf,'!! theio tlu v 
uccasioiu-cl no small coiilusioii. I hr 
enemy saw Jlieiii with astonishinc-nt 
making their wa> with a fair wind for 
the 1 eloponnosiis. .Vnlony. on this 
occasion, for^.it both the "eiicral and 
tnt? iiiuii; and a.s soiiiu aiitlmr iins pica- 
santly observed, thul « iov:r's auul 
liyta in the body of hU mu/rw.t, so, as 
li he had been absolutely incorporated 
with her. he sulTered her to carry In o 
soul and body away. No sooner dnl 
he see her vessel hoisting .sail, tJian 
forgetting every other object, forgettin-' 
those brave iriends that were shedding 
tlicir blood in his cause, he look a live 
oared galle)-, and arcompanjed only 
by Alexander the .Syrian and Scellius, 
lollowed her who was the lirst cause, 
aiid now the acconiplisher of his nun! 
Jlcr own destruction was certain, and 

be voliintardy involved himself in her 
fate. 

When she saw him coining, she put 
up a.signal in her vessel, on wliich he 
soon went aboard: neither of them 
could look each other in the face, and 
Antony sat down at the head of tiie 
ship, where he remaind in s«>inhre si- 
fiicc, holding his head between his 
hands. In tlie incantime Ca*.ssir‘s light 
hliips that were in pursuit of .Antony, 
came m sight; upon this he ordercit 
lil-s pilot to tai’k about and meet llieni. 
I)ut iiiey all declined tiic eiigagemcnt 
an I made olV, excej.t l-hirycle.s the La- 
cedaunoniaii, wlio shook his lance at 
him in a menacing manner on the deck, 
Antony standing at the head of hi.s 
galley, cned, “ Who art thou that thus 
pursiicst Antony ?” He answered, “1 
uiii Liirvcles the son of Lsichares, and 
follow the fortniies of Ca;sar to revenge 
niy father’s death.” This Ladiarw 
Antonv had beheaded for a robbery . 
iiuryiJes, however, did not atlack An¬ 
tony s vessel, but fell upon the otluir 
admintl galley (for there were two of 
dial rank) and by the shock turned her 
.'ound. He took that vessel and ann- 
.her which contained Antony’s most 
valuable plate and furniture. When 
Kuiycles was gone, Antony returned to 
(he same pensive po.sture. and conti¬ 
nuing Ihua for three days, during which, 
eiUier Uirough shame or resentment. 


he relumed to see ('hopatra, he arnvev 
at la iiams. 1 her»' the wnmeii who 
atfeiulrd them, tirst bronglu tlicni to 
speak to each oth. r. then to dine toge¬ 
ther. and not long idler, it may be 
-supposed, to sleep tog, tlu r. At last 
several ol his traii'ipoiis, and some o- 
his friends who had e.Majied trom the 
defeat came np with liim, and informed 
him that hi-. Hoot was total!) dt^t^o\ed, 

I ut that ids laud torces <vi-re vet iin- 
1 urt. Hereupon he scut orders’to Ca. 

I idius immediately to mar. h his arinv 
ihroiigh Macedonia into Asia; as for 
himself, he deleniiiiied to sail from 
la nanis info .\frira. and <fi\idiiig one 
sinp loail of treasure amongst his 
Irieiids, lie desired iheni to jwovide for 
their own safety. 'I'liey refused flia 
treasure, and cxpresscil their sorrow in 
tears; wldle Antony, with the kindest 
and most liiiiiiaiie consolations, en¬ 
treated them to accept it, and dismissed 
tliem with letters of recommendation 
to Ins agent at Corinili, whom he or¬ 
dered to give them refuge till they 
could he reconciled to Cjc.vir. This 
agent was 'I’hconlnhm the father of Hi|>. 
piirclins, wlio IkuI prral interest witia 
Antony; but was the lirst of his freed- 
men that wont over to (Vsar. He af¬ 
terwards settled at Corinth. 

Ill this posture wen- the aflairs of 
Antony. Alter his Heel at Actiiiin had 
Jong struggled with C;esar’.s, a hard 
gale whicii blew right a head of tlje 
ships^ obliged them to give mU about 
four III the alternoon , about live thou- 
saiKi men were slain in tlie aclion, and 
t {fsar, according to bis own ar.count, 
ti»ok three buiKired .shijis. AntonVa 
iiJglit was ol):>crvccl Uy lew, aiui to 
who had not seen if. it uas at lirst iiu 
credible. '1 hey could not possilily be. 
licye that a general, who iiad nineteen 
legioiKs and twelve thousand liorso, a 
general to vvliom vicis.sitinie of fortune 
was nothing new, would so basely d&- 
«crt thorn. His soldiers had an inexpres¬ 
sible desire to see him. and still ex- 
peeling that he would appear in some 
part Ol other, gave the strongest tc.sti- 
inuiiy of tlieir connige and lidelity; 
nay, when they were even convincei^ 
that _ he was irrecoverably fled, (hey 
continued embodied for seven days, 
and would not listen to the enihossa- 
dors of Ca'sar. At last, however, when 
Caiiidiiu who conimandcd (lieiii iled 
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from the ramp hy night, and when 
they wore abaiuhmed i)y their princi¬ 
pal oflicers, they surrendered to Caesar. 

After tins great success, Caesar sailed 
for Athens. I'lie cities of Greece he 
found in extreme poverty; for they 
had been plundered of their cattle and 
every thing else before the war. lie, 
therefore, not only admitted tliem to 
favour, but made a distribution amongst 
them of the rcmaijuler of the corn 
■which had been provided for the war. 
My great grandfather, Nicarclms, used 
to relate, that as the inhabitants of 
Chaeronea had no horses, they were 
compelled to carry a certain quantity 
of corn on their shovilders to the sea- 
coast as far as Anticyra, and were dri¬ 
ven by soldiers with stripes like so 
many beasts of burden. This, how¬ 
ever, was done but once ; for when the 
corn was measured a second time, and 
tliey were preparing to carry it, news 
came of Antony’.s defeat, and this saved 
the cit^’ from further hardsliips; for the 
commissaries and soldiers imme<liately 
k)ok to lliglit, and left the poor iuha- 
(litants to share the corn amongst them- 
lelves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he 
^nt Cleopatra from Paraitonium into 
Egypt, and retired to a melancholy 
desert, where he wandered up and 
down, with only two attendants. One 
t)f these was Arislocrates the Greek 
rhetorician; the other was Lucilius, 
concerning whom it has been men¬ 
tioned in another place, that to favour 
the escape of Brutus at the battle of 
Philippi, he assumed his name, and 
euficred himself to be taken. Antony 
saved him, and he was so grateful that 
he attended him to the last. 

Wlien Antony was informed that he 
wlio commanded his troops in Lybia 
was going over to the enemy, he at¬ 
tempted to lay violent hands on him¬ 
self; but he was prevented by his 
frirads, who conveyed him to Alexan¬ 
dria, where he found Cleopatra engag¬ 
ed in a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the Egyp¬ 
tian, there is an isthmus which divides 
Asia from Africa, and which, in the 
narrowest part, is about three hundr«>d 
. gs in breath. Cleopatra had 
nrmea a design of drawing her gal 
ieys over this part into the Red Sea, 
and purposed with all her wealth and 


force to seek some remote country 
where she mig'.it neither be reduced to 
slavery uor involved in war. However, 
(he first galleys that were carried over, 
being burned by the Arabians of Pe¬ 
tra,* and Antony not knowing that 
his land forces were dispersed, she 
gave up this enterprise, and began to 
fortify the avenues of her kingdom. 
Antony in the meantime forsook the 
city and tlie society of his friends, and 
retired to a .small house which he had 
built himself near Pliaros, on a mnund 
he had cast up in the sea. In this place, 
sequestered from all commerce with 
mankind, he afiected to live like Ti- 
nion, because there was a resemblance 
in their fortunes. He had been deserted 
by his friends, and their ingratitude 
had put him out of humour with Ills 
own species. 

This Timoii was a citizen of Athens, 
and lived about the lime of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Aristophanes and Plato, 
in whh li he is cxnosed as tlic hater of 
mankind. Yet, tnougli he hated roan- 
kind_ in general, he cares.sed the bold 
and impudent boy Alcibiades, and be¬ 
ing asked tlie reason of this by Ape- 
mantus, who expressed some surprise 
at it, he answered, it was because he 
foresaw that he would plague tlie peo¬ 
ple of Athens. Apemantus was the 
onlv one he admitted to his society, 
and he was hb friend in point of prin¬ 
ciple. At the feast of sacrifices for the 
dead, these two dined by themselves, 
and when Apemantus observed that 
the feast was excellent, Timon answer¬ 
ed, It would be so if you were not 
here.” Once in an assembly of the 
people, he mounted the rostrum, and 
the novelty of the tiling occasioned an 
universal silence and expectation; at 
length he said, People of Athens, 
there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
many worthy citizens have hanged them¬ 
selves; ancf as I have determined lo 
build upon the s^ot, 1 thought it neces¬ 
sary to give this public notice, that 
such as choose to have recourse to thii* 
tree for the aforesaid purpose may re¬ 
pair to it before it b cut down.” He 

* Dion tells ns, that the vmmU whldi 
were burned were not those that were dnwa 
over the isthmus, but some that been 
built on that aide. Lib. 61. 
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WTtA buried at Ha)a^ near the sea^ and 
the Mater surrounded his (omo in such 
a manner, that he was even then inac¬ 
cessible to mankind. The roUowin^ 
epitaplk is inscribed on las inoiuunent: 

At last l*vc bid the knaves farewell; 

A^k not my name—but go—lo hell- 

It is sai<I that he wrote this (*|>itn]))i 
bitnscll 'I hat which is roininonly re* 
prated, was wTitlen by Calliinai lnis. 

My name iv Timon : knavc-s, begone ! 

Curse me, but come not near n>v 5*tonc ! 

^riicseare some of the many anerdotos 
we have com ernin^ I'linon. 

Canid ins liiinsell' brought Antony 
news of the dvtertion of his army. iSoon 
after he heard that Herod of Judea was 
gone over to (;a‘sar with some legituis 
and cohorts, that sevend other powers 
hatl deserted his interest, and, in short, 
that he had no Ibreign assistance to do 

f UMid u|)oii None cd* these things, 
louever, disturbed him ; for, at once 
abantloning his luipes and his cares, he 
left Ins 'riinoniuu retreat, and returned 
to ^VJexandria ; where, in the palace of 
Cleo))atni, he once more entertained 
the citizens with his usual festivity and 
mutiilicence. He gave tlie toga viriiU 
to Aiiiyllns, his sou by Fiitvia, and ad¬ 
mitted (Meopatra’s koii by ('te>ar into 
the order of young men. Tiie enter- 
taintiients on this iiceasion wore inti* 
nilely pompous and luagnilicent, anil 
Iktsted many days* 

Antony and ('leopatni had befon* 
estiiblislied a society called tlie 
able Livtrs^ of whieli they were mem* 
bers ; but they now instituted niicdher 
by no means inferior in splendour or 
luxury, ealleil the Coinpanions in lhath. 
Their friends were admitted into this, 
and the time passed in mutual treats 
and diversions* Cleopatra, at the same 
time» was making a collection of poi* 
sonous drugs, and being rlesiroiis to 
know' wliicli was least painful in the 
operation, she tried them on the capital 
convicts. Such poisons as were quii^k 
in their operation she found to be at¬ 
tended with violent pain and cotivid* 
sioiis; such as were milder were slow 
ill their eflect; she, (hereforts applied 
herself to the examination of venomous 
creatures, and cause'! diiTerent kinds 
of tlicrii to be applied to diflcrent per¬ 
sons under her own inspcctio’^ These 


experiments slie repeated daily, and at 
length she found tliat (lie l>i(e of the 
asp was the most cli;:ible kin I of death, 
for it brouglit on :i gradual kind of le 
tbargy. in wliiclj llu* face was covered 
with a gtuitle sweat, ami the senses 
sunk c«*>sily into stupt faction ; and tiiose 
wiio ^vere thus alie^. led showed the 
same uneasiness at being disturbed or 
awaked, that p«'op[e do in the pro 
loundest natural sleep.^ 

'I'liey both sent enibassa b^rs to (ha.* 
snr in Asia Cle<ipalni reepn sled I' gNpt 
lor her children, and Aiitotn only peti^ 
tinned that In* might be pennitled to 
h\ens a pri>ate man in IvgNpt, or if 
that were lo<i inueli, that lie nnglit re¬ 
tire to Athens. i)e.serte<l as they were 
by almost all their friends, and hardly 
knowing in whnm tocontide, they were 
forc4'd U} semi Kuidiroiiiits, their chiub 
ren*s tutor, on tliis embassy. Alexia 
ol J..aoilicea, who, bv means of'liino* 
genes, became acquainted with Antony 
at Koine, a man of great skill in the 
Greek learning, and one of Cieaipatra’s 
chief agents in keeping Antony from 
Oclavia, he ha<l before despatched to 
Judea to detain Herod in his interest. 
This man ga\enp Antony, and, re])ing 
on Herod's interest, iiad the coidideiice 
to appear before Chesar. 'The iritt rest 
of llerod, however, did not save liiin 
for he was immediately carrieil in cliains 
into his own country, and there put to 
death, llius Antony had, at IcunI, the 
satisfaction of seeing him punished for 
hisjicrJid). 

Ca‘s;ir absolutely rejected Antony's 
petition ; but he auswereil ('leopatra, 
that she might exjiect every favour from 
lum, priwidedshe citlier took otV An- 
toll), or banished him her dominions. 
At (he same time he sent 'lliyreusf (o 
her, who was one of his frceduien, and 
whoae address was not unr^'e!) to carry 

* A$pit SiscD. 

+ I>ion caJls hini Thyrsus. Antony onj 
Cleopatra hcn% other cnibtt»;ulors to Cmar 
wiili oflcr!« of con:«idcrabIc ; and last 

of all Antony hcnt his son Antyllus with largo 
sums of gold. Cftsar, wnh that in^unness 
which made a part uf his chamettr, look the 
gold, but granted him none ot his requests. 
Fearing, however^ that dt'spair might pul An¬ 
tony upon the rcsoluiion of carry iitg the wat 
into ^ipain or Gael, or provoke him to bum 
tlie wed til that Cleopatra had bexn an i assiu g . 
hr sent tb*^ Thyreus to AUvaiairia* 
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his point, particularly as he came from 
a vounjr cotuincror to (he court of a 
vam am! ainl)i(ious {pieen, who liad still 
(lie hijrlic^t opinion of her personal 
charms.* As this emhassador was in- 
(lul^’cd With audiences lon^jerand more 
frequent than usual, Antony frrew jea¬ 
lous, and havim; hrst ordered him to 
be whipped, he sent him hack to Caesar 
with letters, wherein he infonned him, 
that he had been provoked by the inso¬ 
lence of his freedman at a time when 
his misfortunes made him but ton prone 
to anirer. “ However,” added lie, 
“ you have a freedman of mine, Hip. 
parchus, in your power, andifitwdl 
be any sati.siartion to you, use him in 
the same manner.” Cleopatca, that she 
niiRlit make some amends Ibr her indis¬ 
cretion, behaved to him afterwards with 
reaf tenderness and respect. She kept 
or birthday in a manner suitable to 
their nnha|)py circumstances , but bis 
was celebrated with such magniticence, 
that many of (he fincsls who came poor 
returned weallh>-. 

After Antony’.s overthrow, Actrippa 
wrote sc^o^a\ letters to C«sar, to in¬ 
form him tl'.at his prc.scnce was neces¬ 
sary at Koine. 'I'liis put oif the war 
for some lime; but as soon as the w in¬ 
ter was over. Csesar marched against 
Antony by the route of Syria, and sent 
his liouteunnts on the same businesa 
into Africa. When Pelusium was taken, 
it was rumoured (hat Scleucus had de¬ 
livered up the |)Iace with the conni¬ 
vance or consent of Cleopatra ; where¬ 
upon the queen, in order to justify 
nerself, gave up the wife and children 
of Seleucus into the hands of Antony. 
Cleopatra had erected near the temple 
of Isis some monuments of extraordi¬ 
nary size and magnificence To these 
she removed her treasure, her gold, 
silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, 
and cinnamon, together ^vitli a large 
quantity of flax, and a numberof torches. 
Caesar was under some apprehensions 
about tliis immense wealth, lest, upon 
some sudden emergency, she should 
set Are to the whole. For this reason 

* Dion says, thatThjreua was instructed 
to make use of the softest address, and to in¬ 
sinuate that Cesar was captivated with her 
beauty. The object of this measure was to 
prevail on her to take off Antony, while she 
was flattered with the prMpect of obtainic^ 
the conqueror. 


he was continually sending messenger* 
to her with assurances of gentle and 
honourable treatment, while in the 
meantime he hastened to the city with 
his army. 

\\ hen he arrived he encamped near 
the Hippodrome ; upon which Antony 
made a brisk sally, routed the cavalry, 
drove them back into their trenches, 
and returned to the city tvith the com¬ 
placency of a conqueror. As he was 
going to the palace he met Cleopatra, 
whom, armed as he was, he kissed 
without ceremony, and at the same time 
he recommended to her favour a brave 
soldier, who had distinguished himself 
in the engagement. Slie presented the 
soldier with a cuirass and helmet of 
gold, which he took, and the same nighi 
went over to Csesar. After this, An¬ 
tony challenged Ctesar to fight him in 
single combat; but Caesar only an¬ 
swered, that Antony might think of 
many other \caya to end h\9 Ufe. An¬ 
tony, therefore, concluding that ho 
could not die more honourably than in 
battle, determined to attack Cmsar at 
the same time b(»th by sea and land. 
The night preceding tlie execution of 
this design, he ordered his servants at 
supper to render him their best services 
that evening, aiul fill the wine rouiitl 
plenlifully ; for the day following ' t 

might belong to another master, w. 

be lay extended on the ground, no 
longer of consequence either to tliemor 
to himself. His friends were affected, 
and wept to hear him talk thus; which 
when he perceived, he encouraged 
them by assurances, that his expecta¬ 
tions of a glorious victory were at least 
equal to those of sm honourable death. 
At the dead of night, when universal 
silence reigned through the city, a si¬ 
lence that was deepened by the awful 
thought of the ensuing day, on a sud¬ 
den was beard the sound of musical 
instruments, and a noise which resem¬ 
bled tlie exclamations of Bacchanals. 
This tumultuous procession seemed to 
pass through the whole city, and to go 
out at the gate which led to liie enemy’s 
camp. Those who reflected on 
prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, the 
od whom Antony affected to : 

ad then forsaken nim. : 

As soon as it was light, he led his in ' 
fantry out of the ciW, and posted them 
on a rising ground, from whence he saw 
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Ilia fleet advance (nnards the enemy, 
'riierc he stood waifin? for the event; 
but as soon as flie tno fleets met. they 
hailed each other witli their oars in a 
■ven' frieixlly manner (Antonv’s fleet 
matin" the iirst advances), aixl sailed 
togellier peaceably towards the citv. 
This no Sf>oner «lono. tlian the ca¬ 
valry dcseiterl him in the same manner, 
and surrendered to Ca'sar. llis inl'an- 
try were routed; and as he retire»l to 
the city, he exclaimed that Cleopatra 
had lu'trayed iiim to those with whom 
he was Ijj'hliri" only for her sake. 

The uiihappy queen, dreailinjr the 
effects of liis antjer, fled to her inonn- 
nienf. and liaxinj? secured it as much as 
pos-5il>|e with bars and holts, she pave 
orders that Antony shouhl he inrorme<i 
slie was dead. Helicvin;f the informa¬ 
tion to he true, he cried, “ Antony, 
why 4lost thou <lelaj ? Wlial is life to 
thee, \v!ien it is taken I'rom her, for 
whom alone thou couldstwish to live?” 
Jle (ln'n went to his cliaini)er. and 
open:nf» his coat of mail, he said, “ 1 
am not distressed, Cleopatra, that thou 
art {fonc hefore me, for 1 slml! soon be 
Aitb thee : but 1 grieve to think tiiat 1 
who have been so <listin{;iiished a f;ene- 
nd, Blioiild be inferior in mai^nnnimity 
to u woman.” He was then attended 
a faithful servant, whose name vms 
JBrot. Me had engaged thi.s servant to 
kill him whenever he should think it 
necessary, and he now dematuled that 
service. Kros flrew his sword, a.s if he 
dc.si^iicd to kill him; but. siiddenlv 
turning about, he slew himself, and fell 
at his master’s feet! *‘'|'hi.s. Kros,AV{w 
greatly done.” said .Antony; “ thy 
lieart would not permit thee to kill lliy 
master, but thou hast taught him what 
to do bv tliy example." He then 
plunged Ills sword into his bowels, and 
threw liirnseiron a couch that stooil by. 
ITie wound, however, was not bo deep 
ns to cause immediute death; and the 
blood stojipiiig as he lay on the couch, 
he came to himself, and entreated Iho.sc 
who stood by to put him out of his 

£ aiu. They all fled, nevertheless, and 
ft him to his cries and torments, till 
Dioniedes, secretary to Cleopatm, came 
with her request, that he would come 
to her in (he monument. When An> 
tony found that she v>as still living, it 
gave linn iresli spirits, and I.e ordered 
liis servants to take him up. Accord* 


ingiy they carried Inm in fhcir arms 1 <» 
the door ti| {hr inonuiiicnt. (’Icopafra 
woidd not sutler the dixir to be opeiu-vl, 
but a cord beni^' It t down lrt>m a win¬ 
dow. Antony was fastened li> il, and 
she. with her two women, all (hat were 
admitted into the inontinient, ilrew him 
up. Nothing, as tliey v\lio were pre¬ 
sent observed. couM possibly be more 
afleefing than that spectade. Antony, 
covercil with blood, and in (he agonies 
ol death, hoisted up by the rope, anj 
stretching out his hancls to ('hopatra, 
while he w ;s siispcM>(l<*<l. Inr .» ennsi- 
dcrable lime, in tlie air! I’or it was 
with the greatest «htlioulty they ilrew 
him uj». though Cleopatra liersi-lf ex¬ 
erted all luT strength, str.iining every 
nerve, ami distorting ev ery feature with 
till- violence of the elfort; wlule those 
who .stood below emleavoured to aiii- 
inale and encourage her, and seemed to 
partake in all the (oil, and all the em<v 
tinns that she felt. \\ hen slie had<lrawn 
him lip, and lai<l him on a bed, ns she 
stood over him. she rent her clothes, 
beat and wounded her hre-ast, and 
wiping the blood from his distignred 
couiiteaance, she called him her lord, 
her emperor, her husband! Her soul 
wa.s absorlied in his misl'ortunes; an<( 
bIic scemetl totally to have forgot (hat 
she had any miseries of her own. .Vii- 
toiiv endeavoured to soothe her a.s well 
ns lie w,a.s able, nn<l called for wine; f 
cither because he was thirsty, or be- 1 
cause be tliniight it miglit sooner put ' 
him out of liis pain. \\'hen he had 
drank, he advised her to consult her 
own afl'airs and her safety, .so Ihr ns 
might be ronsisteiit with honour, anj 
to pl.acc lier confidenee in Proculcius 
mtner than in tlie other frieuds Oi 
CaiBar. “ As to himself,” he said, 

** that she ought rather to rejoice in the 
remembrance of his past happiness 
tlian to bewail his iirescnt misfortunes; 
since in his life he liad been illustrious, 
and was not inglorious in his death. 
He had conquered like a Roman, and 
it was only by a Rumun that he was 
conquered.” A little before he expired, 
Proculcius arrived from Ctesar; for 
after .Antony had stabbed himself, and 
was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dcrcetasu^ 
one of hb guards, pnvatelv carried oft 
hb bloody sword, and snowed it to 
Cmsar. AVhen Ctesar be held this token 
of Antony’s death, be retired to the 
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inner part of His tent, ami shed some 
tears in remembrance of a man who 
had been his relation, his colleague in 
government, and his associate in so 
many battles and important aflairs.* 
He then called his friends together, 
and read the letters which had passed 
between him and Antony, wherein it 
ap^icared that, though Caesar had still 
written in a rational and eqnitalilc 
manner, (he answers of Antony were 
insolent and contemptnons. After this, 
he despatched Procnleius with orders 
to take Cleopatra alive, if it were pos¬ 
sible, for he was extremely solicitous 
to save the treasures in the monument, 
which would so greatly add to the 
glory of his triumph. However, she 
refused to admit him into the monn- 
incnt, and would only speak to him 
through the bolted gate. The sub¬ 
stance of this conferenre was, that 
Cleopatra made a requisition of the 
kingdom for her children, while Pro- 
culeins, on (he other hand, encouraged 
her to trust every thing to Ca‘sar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, 
he sent an account of it to Ca.*sar; 
upon which Gallus was despatched to 
confer with (Meopatra. 'I'lie thing was 
tims concerted : Gallus went up to the 
gate of (he monument, and drew Cleo¬ 
patra into conversation, wliilc, in the 
meantime, Procnleius applied a ladder 
to the window, wliere the women had 
taken in Antony ; and having got in 
with two servants, he immediately made 
for the place where Cleopatra was in 
conference with Oallus. One of her 
women discovered him, and immedi 
ately screamed aloud, ** Wretched 
Cleopatra, you are taken alive.” She 
turned about, and, seeing Procnleius, 
the same instant attempted to stab lier- 
self; for to this intent she always car¬ 
ried a dagger about with her. Procu- 
leius, however, prevented her, and, 
expostulating with her, os he held her 
in his arms, lie entreated her not to be 
so injurious to herself or to Ciesar .*— 
that she would not deprive so humane 

* This retirement of Cfcsar was certainly &n 
affectation of concern. The death of Antony 
had been an invariable object with him. He 
was too cowardly to think himself safe while 
he lived ; and to expose his weakness by read- 
bg his letters the moment he was ioformeti of 
hia death, was ccrtninly no proof that he felt 
even tlicn any tenaemess for his memory. 


a prince of the glory of liis clemencl^ 
nr expose him by her distrust to the im* 
putntion of treachery or cruelty. At 
the same time he took the dagger from 
her, and shook her clothes, lest she 
should have poison concealed about 
Iter. Ciesar also sent his freedman 
Kpaphroditns with orders to treat her 
with the greatest politeness, but, by 
all means, to bring her alive. 

Caesar entered .Mexnndria conversing 
with Aritis the philosopher; and that 
he might do him honour before the 

f ieople, he led him by the hand. When 
le entered the Gynmasiuin, lie ascended 
a tribunal which had been erected for 
him, and gave assurances to the citi¬ 
zens, who prostrated themselves before 
him, (hat (he city shonld not be hurt. 
He told them he had ditTerent motives 
f(«r this. In the first place, it was built 
by Alexander; in the next place, lie 
admired it for its beauty and magnitude; 
and, lastly, he would .spare it, were it 
but for the sake of his friend Arius, 
who was born tliere. Caesar gave him 
tlic high honour of this appellation, and 
pardoned manv at his request. Amongst 
these was Pliifostratus, one of the most 
acute and cloouent sophists of his time. 
This man, witliont any right, pretended 
to be a follower of the academics; and 
Caesar, from a bad opinion of his mo¬ 
rals, rejected Ins petition ; upon which 
the sophist followed Anus up and down 
in a mourning clonk, with a long white 
beard, crying constantly. 

The wise, if really such, will save the wise.’* 

Caesar heard and pardoned him, not 
so much out of favour, as to save Arius 
from the impertinence and envy he 
might incur on his account, 

Antyllus, tlie eldest son of Antony 
by Fulvia, was betrayed by his tutor 
Theodorus, and put to death, AVliile 
the soldiers were beheading him, the 
tutor stole a jewel of considerable va¬ 
lue, whicii he wore about his neck, and 
concealed it in his girdle. When he 
was charged witli it, he denied the 
fact; but the jewel was found upon 
him. and he w-as crucihed. Caesar a^ 
pointed a ^lard over Cleopatra’s cliu- 
clren and Uieir governors, antt allowed 
them an honourable support. CsesariO) 
the reputed son of Ceesnr the dictator, 
had been sent by his mother, with a 
considerable sum of money, through 
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iESthiopia into India. But, Rliodon^ 
hiB governor, a man of the same prin¬ 
ciples with nufocloms, persua<)itig him 
tliat Caesar would certainly make liiin 
king of £g}pt, prevailed on him to 
turn back* \\'dii!e Cavsur was do li¬ 
berating how he should dispOsSc of liirn, 
Ariiis IS said to ha>e obser%ed. that 
there ouglit not. by any means, to be 
too many C«csars. However, soon 
after the death of Cleopatni, he was 
slain. 

^Iany considerable princes bogged 
the bn<ly of Antony, that they inight 
nave the honour of gi>ing it burial; 
btU Cafsar would not take it from 
Cleo|)atra, who interred it with her own 
hands, and perlormed the funend rites 
with gn at magniiirence; lor she was 
allout d to expend what she thought 
projier on the oc ensioii. d lie excess 
oi her alilirtion. and tiie inllarntnation 
of her hrea.^t, whieh was woutult d by 
the blows she liad given it in Iht an¬ 
guish, threw her into a fever. She was 
pleastMl to ilud an excuse in this for 
abstaining from ro<i(l, and hoped, by 
this means, to die witliout interruption. 
Idle pliy.sician, in whom she placcMl her 
prineijial cotilidence, was Olympus; 
and, according to his short account of 
these transactions, slie made u.se of his 
advice in the accomplishment of her de¬ 
sign. Ca.v>ar, hov^ever, suspected it ; 
an<l that lie might prevail on licr to 
take the necessary food atnl physic, he 
threatened to treat her children with 
severity, 'J'his had tlie desired eflect, 
and her resolution was overborne.* 

A few days after, Ciesar liiinself 
made her a visit of condolence and 
consolation. She was then in an un¬ 
dress, and lying negligently on acoiieh; 
but when the conqueror entered the 
a^iartrnenl, Ihougli she had nothing on 
but a single bedgown, she arose atul 
threw herself at his feel. Her face was 
out of ligure, her hair in disorder^ her 
voice trembling, her eves sunk, and 
her bosom bore the marks of the inju¬ 
ries she had done it. In short, her 

* CIcopstra certainly possessed the virtues 
of fidelilv and natural aflection in a very 
eminent degree. She had aeveral opporiuni* 
tics of betraying Antony, could the have been 
induced to it ctrlier by fear or ambition. Her 
tendernm for her children it alwoyi lupcrior 
to her selMovc; and ahe l)ad a greatncti of 
soul wlach Cuor never knew. 


person gave you the image of her mind^ 
yet, in tins deplorable cf>ndition, tliero 
were some remains of that grace, that 
spirit and vivacity whieh had to pecu¬ 
liarly aniinafed lier former eharins, and 
still sonic gleams of her native elegiiiics 
might be seen lo wander over her me¬ 
lancholy coiiiitenaiice.j* 

\\ hen Casar had rejilaced her on 
her couch, and seat#‘d llim^elf )>y her, 
she endeavoured to justify tlie part slie 
took against him in the war, alleging 
the necessity slie was under, and her 
fear of Anton) . But when site found 
th d these apologies had no weight 
with Caesar, .she liad recourse to pray¬ 
ers ami entreaties. as if she had been 
really desinms of life; and. at the s:une 
time, .stie put into liis liamls nn inven¬ 
tory ol In r treasure. Selencus, one of 
her tn'asurt'fs, who was present, ac¬ 
cused her ol suppressing .some articles 
in the account; upon which she started 
up from her couch, caught him b) the 
hair, and gave him several blows on 
the face, i'a'-sar smiled at this spirited 
resentment, and endeavoured to pacify 
her: ** But how is it to be borne,” saiil 
she, “ Ca‘sar, if, while even yon honour 
me with a visit in my wretched situation, 
1 must be atVronted by one of luy own 
servants? Supposing that I have re¬ 
served a few trinkets, they were by no 
means intended as ornaments for niy 
own person in these misenihle fortunes, 
but ns little jiresciits for Oclavia am! 
Liviu, by whu^e giH>d nlliecs 1 might 
hc»pe to limi favour with you.'* ('a'sar 
was not rlispleased to hear tins, be¬ 
cause he ilnttercii liimself that she was 
willing *0 live. He therefore assured 
her, that whatever she had reserved 
she might dispose of at her pleasure, 
and that she might, in every' respect, 
depend on the must lioiiotirahle treat¬ 
ment. After this, he took liLs leave, in 
confidence that he had brought her to 
his purpose ; but she deceived him. 

There was in Cjusar's train a young 

^ Dion givci a more pompous account of 
her reception of Ciesar. She received him, he 
tells U9^ in a niagniBcent apartment, lying mt 
a ftplendid bed, in a mourning habit, which 
peculiarly became her; that she had several 
pictures of Julius Cersar placed near her; and 
some letters she had received from him in her 
bosom. The convers.ttion turned on the same 
subject; and her speech on the occasion is re« 
corded. Dion. 1. 64. 
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aohlrn^nn, tnIiosc name was Corneliti.s 
'Dolaholia. lie was smitten witU the 
eliarms ol Cleopatra, and having cn- 
KiijTfd (o coiMinnnicate to her everj’- 
thinff that passeil, he sent lier private 
notice that Ca'sar was about to return 
mto Syria, and that, witliin three days, 
filie would be sent away witli her chil- 
<lren. When she was informed of this, 
*it»c reejuested of Ca’^sar |n‘rmissioii to 
niake Ikt Ia.st oblations to Antony. 
'I'liis belli;; "ranted, she wa.s conveyed 
to the place where he wa.s buried ; and 
kneelin" at hi.s tomb, with her women, 
she tlnij; arldressed the manes of the 
dead: “ It is not Ion;;, my .\ntony, 
.since with these hands I buried thee. 
Alas! they then were free; but thy 
('leopalra is now a prisoner, nttciidcd 
by a lest in the transports of 

her ;;rie( she should disfigure this ca|>» 
tive body, which is reservetl to adorn 
the tnuiiiph over thee. These are the 
last oflerings, the last lioiioiirs she can 
pay thee; lor slie is now to be conveyeit 
to a distant country. Notliing could 
part us wliile we lived; but in death 
we are to be divided, dhou, thoii^li a 
Uomnn. liest buried in l'';;vpt; and 1, 
an Effvpfian, must be inteiled in Italy, 
the only favour 1 shall receive I'rnm thy 
countrj'. \ et, it the gorls of Koine have 
power or mercy left (for surely those 
of Egjmt liave forsaken let them 

not sulier me to be led in living triumph 
to thy disgrace! No I—hide me, hide 
me witli thee in the grave; for life, 
since thou host left it, has been miserv 
to me.” 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed 
her misfortunes; and, after she had 
crowned the tomb with flowers, and 
kissed it, she ordered her bath to be 
prepared. When she had bathed, she 
sat down to a magnificent supper ; 
soon after which, a peasant came to 
Mie gate with a small basket. The 
guards inquired what it contained ; and 
the man who brought it, puttiug by the 
leaves which lay uppermost, showed 
tliem a parcel of ligs. As they admired 

• It was the opinion of the ancients, that 
the gods forsook the vanquished. Thus 
yirsfit .• 

omnes, adytls srisque relictis, 

Oil, quibus imperium hoe steterat. vBn. IL 

And Taeituty 
mieni jam imperii deot. 


Iheir size and beauty, he smiled, and 
bade them take some, but they refused; 
and not suspecting that the basket con¬ 
tained anything else, it was carried in. 
After supper Cleopatra sent a letter to 
Ciesar, and, ordering every body out of 
the monninent, except her hvo women, 
she made fa.st the door. When Gaisar 
opened the letter, the plaintive style in 
which it was written, and the strong 
reqiic.st that she ini'dit be buried in the 
same tomb with Antony, made him 
suspect her design. At first he was for. 
hastening to her liimself, hut he changedX 
uis mind, and despatched others.f Her \ 
death, however, was so sudden, that ] 
though they who were sent ran the 
whole way, alarineil the guards with 
their apprehensions, and immediately 
broke open the doors, they found her 
quite dead,J lying on her golden bed, 
and dressed in all lier royal ornaments. 
Iras, one of her women, lay dead at ' 
her feet, and Chnrmion, hardly able to /' 
.support herself, was n(\justing her mis- ) 
tress .s diadem. One of Ciesar’s mes- \ 
eengers said angrllv, “ Charmion, was ) 
tiiswell done?’ “ l^erfectly well,” s.iid, } 
she, “ and worthy a descendant of tlie' f 
kings of Egypt.” She had no sooner ^ 
fi.u(l this, than slie fell down dead. 

It is related by some that an asp was 
brought in amongst the ligs, and hid 
under the leave.s; and that Cleopatra 
Iiad ordered it so that she might be bit 
witlioiit seeing it; that, however, upon 
removing the leaves, slie perceivea it, 
.and said, ” This is wimt I wanted.” 
Upon which site immediately held out 
her arm to it Others say, that the asp 
w as kept in a water vessel, and that she 
vexed and pricked it with a golden 
spindle till it seized her arm. Nothing 
of tins, however, could be ascertained; 
for it was reported likewise that she 
carried about with her a certain poison 
in a hollow bodkin that she wore in 
her hair; yet there was neither any 
mark of poison on her body, nor was 
there any serpent found in the monu¬ 
ment, though the track of 'a reptile 
was said to have been discovered on 
the sea-sands opposite to the windows 
ot Cleopatra’s apartment Others again 

i* This it another instance of hit persona* 
cowaidlce. 

$ Dion says, that Cssar ordered hei to b* 
sucked by the PaylH^ that the poison might 
be draiTD out; bu« it was too late* 
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liave affirmed, (bat she bad two small 
piincturi'S on her arm, apparently occa¬ 
sioned b} tlie still?: •■'ttd it is 

clear (hat Crcsar gave credit to (liis; 
for her effigy, whicli he carried in tri- 
uinpli, had an asp on the arm.* 

Such are the accounts we have of (lie 
death of Cleopatra ; and tliougli C.xsar 
was iiiiich (ILsajipointedbvit,headinired 
her fortitude, and ordered her to be Im- 
Tied in the tomb of Antony, with all tlie 
niagniticencc due to her quality. Her 
women, loo, were, by his orders, in(er- 
re<l witli great funeral ])oinp. Cleopatra 
dictl at tlie age of tliirty-nine, aficr 
ha\ing reigned twenty-lwo years, the 
fourteen lu.stin eonjiiiic*tioiiwitli .\nlony. 
Antony was lilty-lbrec, some «iy liftv- 
six, when he died. His .statues were all 
demolished, l>iit Cleopatra's remain un¬ 
touched i for Archil)iu.s. a friend oflu^rs, 
gave Casaratlioii.sand (alent.s for their 
redemption. 

Antony left by liis three wives seven 
children,! whereof AntyUus, the eldest, 
only was put to death. Octavia took 
the rest, and educated them as her own. 
Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, 
was iiuirricd to Juba, one of the politest 
princes of bis time ; ami Octavia made 
Antony, his son by Fulvia, so consider 

• Thi* may be a matter ol doubt There 
would, of course, be an asp on the diadem of 
the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings 
of Egypt; and this might give rise to the re¬ 
port of nn asp being on the arm. 

+ By FiUvia he had Antyllus and An¬ 
tony ; by CUop<Ura he had Cleopatra, Ptol¬ 
emy, and Alexander; and by Oetorta, 
Antonia, and minor. 


able with C.t ^.ir, that, after Agn'pp* 
and the sons ol Liv la. b&was generally 
allowed to bold the lirst place in bis fa¬ 
vour Octavia, by her lirst husband 
IMarrellus. bad two daiighters and a 
son named Marccllus. One of tliese 
tlangiilers s!ie married to .\gripoa; and 
the son married a daiigliter of Cicsar's. 
lint a.s he died soon aficr, and Octavia 
observing that her brother was ul a loss 
whom he should a<(opt in his place, she 
irovailed on him to give his daughter 
ulia to Agrippa, though lier tiwn 
daughter must necessarily be divorced 
to make way for her. Ca'sur and 
Agri|7pa having agreetl on this point, 
she took, hack her daughter and mar¬ 
ried her to .Viiloiiy. Of tlie two daugh¬ 
ters (hat Octavia had by Antony, one 
was married to Oomitius ./lilnobnrbus, 
and the otiicr, Anttmia, so luucli cele¬ 
brated for lur litauly and virtue, mar 
ricil Dnisu.s. the son of Livia. and son- 
iii'luvv to Ca:sar. Ol Uiis line came 
Gcrntnnicus and Claudius. Claiulius 
was afterwards emperor; and so like¬ 
wise was Caius the son of (xermaniciis, 
who, aficr n short but infamous reign, 
was put to deati), together vvitli Ills wife 
and daughter. Agrippina, vvlio had 
laiciiis Domitius by /lilnobarbus, vvas 
afterwards married to Claiidiii.s Caisar. 
He adopted Domitius, wlioni be named 
Kero Oennanictis. '^I'lns Nero, who 
was ein)>eror in our times, put liis own 
mother to death, and, by the madness 
of his conduct, went near to ruin the 
Komun empire. He was the liflli iu 
descent from Antony. 


DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY COMPARED. 


As Demetrius and Antony botli passed 
througli a variety of fortune, we shall 
consider, in the first place, their respec¬ 
tive power and cclehrity. These were 
hereditary to Demetrius: for Antigonus, 
the most powerful of Alexander’s suc¬ 
cessors, had reduced all i^ia during liis 
son’s minority. On the other hand, 
the father of Antony was, indeed, a man 
of character, hut not of a military cha¬ 
racter; yet Uiough he had no public 
influence or reputation to bequeath to 
bis son, that son did not hesitate to 
•spire to the empire of Cssar; and. 


without any title either from comsan- 
guinitv or ulliance, he effectually in¬ 
vested himself with all tlint he had 
acquired ; at least, by his own peculiar 
weight, after he had divided tlie world 
into two parts, he took the better for 
himself. By his lieutenants he con- 
uered tlie Partlnans, and drove back 
te barbarous nations about Caucasus, 
as far as the Caspian sea. Even the 
less reputable parts of his conduct are 
so monv testimonies of his greatness. 
Ilie father of Demetrius thought it an 
honour to marry liim to Phila thr 
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dauglitcr of Antipatcr, thoxigli tlirrc 
was a disparity in their vcars; ^^l^ile 
4i)tony’s connexion with Cleopatra was 
(Considered as a degrading circumstance ; 
tliough Cleopatra, in wealth and mag¬ 
nificence, w as superior to all the princes 
of her time, Arsaces excepted. 'J'hns 
he had raised himself to sncli a pitcli 
j)f grandeur, that the wi*rld in general 
thouglit him entitled even to more than 
lie wislied 

In Demetrius's acquisition of empire 
there was nothing reprehensible. He 
extended it only to nations inured to 
slavery, and desirous of being governed. 
But the arbitrary power of Antony grew 
on theoxecrable policy of a tyrant, who 
once more reduced to slavery a people 
that had shaken off the yoke. Conse¬ 
quently the greatest of his actions, his 
conquest of Brutus .and Cassius, is 
darkened with the inglorious motive of 
wiesting its liberty from Rome. De- 
metriu.s, during his better fortunes, 
consulted the liberties of Greece, ami 
removed the garrisons from the cities ; 
while Antony made it his boast, that 
he had destroved the assertors of his 
country’s freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praised for his liberalilj’ 
ftml munificence; in which, however, 
D emelrius is so far his superior that he 
gave more to his enemies than the for¬ 
mer did to Ins friend.s. Antony was 
honoured for allowing a magnificent 
funeral to Brutus ; but Demetrius bu¬ 
ried every enemy he had slain, and 
sent back his pri.soners to Ptolemy, not 
only with their own property, hut with 
presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and 
fell w ith too much ease into luxury and 
indulgence; but we never find Dome* 
trius neglecting his affairs fur his plen> 
siires. In his hours of leisure, indeed, 
he had his Lamia, whose odice it was, 
like the fairy in the fable, to lull him 
to sleep, or amuse him in his play. 
When he went to war, his spear was 
not bound about with ivy ; bis helmet 
did not smell of perfume; he did not 
come in the foppery of dress out of the 
chambers of the women; the riots of 
Bacchus and his train were liushcd; 
and he became, as Euripides says, the 
tiiinitter of Mars, Jn short, he never 
lost a battle through the indulgence of 
luxury. This could not be said of An¬ 
tony ; as in the pictures of Hercules we 


see Omphale stealing his elvd) and hU 
lion’s skin, so Cleopatra frequently dis* 
armed Antony, and, while he should 
have been prosecuting the most iiei es* 
sarv expeditions, led him to dancing 
and dnllinnce on the shores of Canopus 
and 'I'aphosiris.* So, likewise, as Pa¬ 
ris came from battle to the bosom of 
Helen, and even from the loss of vic¬ 
tory to her bed, Antony threw victory it¬ 
self out of his liands to follow Cleopatra. 

Demetrius being under no prohibi¬ 
tion of the laws, but following the 
examples of Philip and Alexander, Ly- 
siinachus and Ptolemy, married sevei^ 
wives, and treated them all with the 
greatest honour. Antony, though it 
was a thing unheard of amongst the 
Romans, had two wives at the same 
time. Besides, he banished her who 
w.as properly his wife, and a citizen, 
from his house, to indulge a foreigner 
with whom he could have no legal con¬ 
nexion. From their marriages, of 
course, one of them found no inconve¬ 
nience; the other suffered the greatest 
evils. 

Ill respect of their amours, Antony 
was comparatively pardonable and mo¬ 
dest. Historians tell us, that tlic 
Athenians turned the dogs out of the 
citadel, because they had their procre¬ 
ative intercourse in public; butUoine- 
trius had his courtesans, and disho¬ 
noured the matrons of Athens even in 
the temple of Minerva. Nay, though 
cruelly seems to be inconsistent witJi 
sensual gratifications, he scrupled not 
to drive the most beautiful and virtuous 
youth in the city to the extremity of 
death, to a\oid his brutal design.^. In 
short, Antony, by his amorous indul¬ 
gences, hurt only himself; Demetrius 
iigured others. 

With regard to their behaviour to 
their parents and relations, tliat of De¬ 
metrius is irreproachable; but Antony 
sacrificed his uncle to the sword of Ca^ 
sar, that he might be empowered in his 
turn to cut off Cicero; a crime the lat¬ 
ter was, which never could be made 
pardonable, had Antony even saved 
and not sacrificed an uncle by the 
means ! 'fhey are both accused of per¬ 
fidy, in that one of them threw Arta- 

* Strabo mentions this os a romantic place 
near the sea, fuU of rocks, where the young 
went to amuse themselves. Lib xviL 
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bazus m prison ; and tbe other killed 
Alexander. Antony, however, has 
some apology in tliis case, for he had 
been abandoned and betntyed by Arta- 
bazus in Media. Put Dernctriiis was 
suspected of laying a false accusation 
against jUexauJer, and of punishing, 
not the olfcnder, but the injured. 

'i'lierc is this diflerence, too, in their 
military operations, that Demetrius 
gained every victory himself, and many 
of Antony’s laurel-s were won by his 
tieulenants. 

Both lost their empire by their own 
fault, hut by dilfcrent means, 'flie for¬ 
mer was abandoned by his people ; the 
latter deserted his, even whilst they 


were fighting for him. The fault of 
Deroctrtus was, that, by his conduct, 
he lost tlie atlectiou of his army; the 
fault of Antony, his desertion and neg* 
lect of that ail'cction. Neitlter of them 
ran be approved in tlieir dcalli; but 
Demetrius much less than .iVntonv, for 
he suflered himself to full into tlio fiands 
of the enemy, and with a spirit that was 
truly bestial, endured an imprisonment 
of three years for notliing but the low 
indulgences of appetite. I'here was a 
deplorable weakness, and many rlis- 
graccful circumstances attetiding llie 
death of Antnnv ; but be eflected it at 
lost without falling into the eaen 
han'U 



Jiswe learo from Simonides, my dear . ciitfnn. Tlie most sin^ilarclrcumstaoce 
Semcio, that the Trojans were by no ’attending their death was, that both 
nu’ans (trended at the Corinthians for/ hada divine warning of it, in tlicappear- 
joinmg the confetlerates in the Orcciauj ance of a Irighlful spectre. Thwe are 
war, because the family of Glaurius, • those, indeed, who say, that no man 
their own ally, was originally of Corinth,; in liis senses ever saw a spectre ; tliat 
oo neither the Greeks nor the Romans i lliesc are the delusive visions of women 
Jiavc reasoiito complain of tlie academy, and children ; or of men whose intellecU 
wlueli has been equally favourable to 1 are afl'ected by some infirmity of the 
bolh. I Ins will appear from tlie lives \ body; and who believe that their ab- 
ot IJrutus and Dion; for, as one was the surd imaginations are of divine inspira> 
scholar of 1 lato, and tlie other educated { tion. JJut if Dion and Rrutus, men of 
in his principles, they came like wrest- . firm and philosophic minds, whose un- 
lers from the same Palaestra, to engage • derstandings were not affected by any 
in the greatest coimicts. Both by their i constitutional iiitirmity;—if such men 
conduct, m which there was a great simi- f could pay so much credit to the appear- 


lanty, confirmed tliat observation of 
/ their master, that “ Power and fortune 

I •«« _^1. --...1 \ • .■ 


ance of spectres, as to give an account 
ol them to tlieir friends, 1 see no reason 


f 
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must concur with prudence and justice, Mvhy we should depart from the opinion 

to cllectany thing great in apolitical ca- \ of the ancients, that men had their evil 
pacily : but as Hippoinachiis, tlie wrest- j genii, who disturbed them with fears. 
Jer said, tliat he could distinguish his -■ and distressed their virtue, lest by ? 
scholars at a distance, tiiougli they were i steady and uniform pursuit of it, they 
only carrying meat from the market; so , should hereafter obtain a happier nllot- 
llie sentiments of those who liave had a j nient than themselves.^ These things 


polite education, must have a similar in- 

nuenceontheirmanners,andgiveapecu- 

liar grace and propriety to their conduct. 

Accident, however, rather than de-, 
sign, gave a similarity to the lives ofl 
these two men; and both were cut ofH 
by an uiiUmely death, before they could 
carry the purposes, which they had 
nursued with so much labour, into 



however. I must refer to another occa¬ 
sion, and in this twelftli book of parallel 
lives, of which Dion and Brutus are the 

* This is perfectly agreeable to the Pla* 
tooic doctrine of the difrcreut orders and dis- 
pMltions of the ffetiii. And as Dion ond 
Brutus were both great eathusiasts in Pla¬ 
tonism, the sircnjfth qf thtir faith binugtt 
their ^eettes before th m u 
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•ubjccts. i shall begin with the more 
^iirieiU 

Alter Dionysius the elder had seized 
the gosrrnnient of Sicil}’, he married 
the daughter of Hennorrates. a Syraru- 
san. But as the mouarrhic power nas 
yet but ill establislied, she had the inis- 
lortinie to be so iniicli abused in her per¬ 
son by an outrageous faction, that she 
put an end to her life. When Diony¬ 
sius was conlirined in his go\ernment, 
he married two wi^es at the same time. 
One was Doris, a native of Locris; 
the other Aristomaclie, the daughter of 
Hipparinus, who w a.s a prmci|iarj)erson 
in Syracuse, and colleague with Diony¬ 
sius, wlien he was first a|>|)oinlcd gene¬ 
ral of the Sicilian forces. It is said 
tliat lie married these wives on the 
same day. It is not certain which he 
enjoyeil first, but he was impartial in 
his kindness to them ; for botli attended 
niin at hible, and alteriintely partook 
of lus bed. As Doris had the disad¬ 
vantage ol being a foreigner, iheSyni- 
rusans 8oughte\ery means of obtaining 
the preference for their couiitrj'woman, 
but it was more (ban ecpiivalent to (his 
disadvantage, that she had the honour 
of giving Dionysius his ehlest son. 
Arisloinache, on the contrary, ivn.s a 
long time barren, though the king w:is 
extremely desirous of having chililrcn 
by her, and put to death tlie mother of 
Doris, upon a supposition that slie had 
prevented her conceptions by jioiions. 

Dion, die brother of Anstomache, 
\va.s well received at court; not only on 
her account, hut from the reganl w hich 
pionysius had for his merit and abili¬ 
ties ; and that prince gave his (rca.surer 
an order to supply him with wliatever 
inoucy he wanted ; but, at the same 
to keep an account of what lie 
received. 

Jhit whatever the talcnU and the vir¬ 
tues of Dion might be originally, it is 
certain diat they received the happiest 
improvement under the auspices of 
Plato. Surely the gods, in mercy to 
mankind, sent that divine philosopher 
from Italy to Syracuse, that through 
the humane influence of his doctrine, 
tile spirit of liberty might once more 
revive, and the iiiliabitanU of that 
country he rescued from tyranny.* 

• riato, in hii sevenlh Idler, mv*, “ ^Vhen 
I explained the priociulea of pldJotopby gnj 


Dion soon became the most dislin 
guishpfl ol bis S'liolars. To llic It-rli- 
lity ot liis genius, and llie cwcllcncv 
of ins disposition, Plato biinscll lias 
gucii testimony,t and liciii.l tbc great¬ 
est honour lo tiiat testiinony in liis lilV- 
i'or fliough lie liail lieen educafetl ir. 
ser\ ile jirincijiles under a t \ r.uil; tlioiigl) 
he had been famiiiarized to (lepcixicnce 
on the one Imnd. ami to the iiidulg. in e 
of pnntj> ami luxury, as tin- greatest 
happiness, on the other; vet he was :ii> 
sooner acquainted with that philos^.phy 
which points out the r«iad to virtu*-, 
than liis whole soul caught lite etithu-x 
asm ; and, with the simphrily of ; 
voiing man, who judges of the di.spo- 
silions of others by liis own. he eon- 
eluded tb^lt Plato**s would have 

tlie same ellect on l)i<*iiv.siiis ; Ibr tins 
reason ho solicitotl, ami at length p*T- 
Kuaded, the tyr.ant to bear him. W hen 
I lafo was admitted, the discourse turn¬ 
ed on virtue in general; nlteiwnrds 
lliev came lo fortitude in particular, 
ami Plato ma<le it appear, that tynmi.-' 
have, ol all men, the le.i.st pretence to 
that virtue. Ju.s(icc was the nevi topic; 
and wlien Plato asserted tlie h:i)>j'iiiess 
of (he Just and tlm wretehed condition 
of tlie unjust, (he tynint was .stung 
and being unable to answer his nrgu- 
meiiLs, he cxpressctl his re.seiitinent 
against those w iiu .seemed to listen lo 
liiiii with pleasure. At last he wa.s ex- 
treimlycxasperaled, and asked the phi 
losoper what business he had in Sicily 
Plato answered, “ 'I'lmt he enme to 
seek an lionest man.”—“ And so lin n.'- 
replied ihet^rant, “ it seems you have 
lost your lalionr.*’ Dion was in hopes 
that lii.s anger would have ended here ; 
but while Plato was hasting lo he gone, 
he conveyed him on hoard a galley, in 
which Pollis, the Lnccdosinoniaii, was 
returning to Greece. Dionysius urged 
Pollis either to put Plato to ilealli in 
bis passage, or, nt least, to sell him a.s 
a slave; for according to his own 
maxim,” .said he, ^ this man cannot be 
unhap|>y; a just man, he says, must he 
happy ill a state of slavery, as well ar 
in a slate of freedom.” Pollis, there¬ 
fore^ carried him to Aigina, and sold 

humanity to Dion, I little llioughc dial [ 
was inecnsibly opening a way to ihe »ubvir. 
■ion of tyranny i'* 
t Plato, ibid. 
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liim there.* For llie people of that 

[ )l!iee, being at war with the Athenians. 
Kill made a decree, that whatever 
Athenian was taken on their coast, he 
should be sold. Dion, notwillistanding, 
retalneil Ids interest with Dionysius, 
had considerable employments, and 
was sent embassador to Carthage. 
Dionysius had a high esteem for him, 
and he therefore permitted him to speak 
his sentiments with freeiloiii: an in¬ 
stance of this we have in the retort ho 
made on (lie tyrant's ridiculing the go¬ 
vernment of Oelo, “ Gelo,” said Dio¬ 
nysius, “ is (_Gelos) the laugliing-slock of 
Sicily.” While others admired and ap¬ 
plauded this witticism, Dion answered, 
*‘Y*ou obtained the crown by being trust¬ 
ed on Gelo’s account, who reigned with 
great iiuinanity; but you have reigned 
in such a manner, tliat for your sake, 
no man will he trusted liereafter. Gelo 
made monarcliy appear the best of go- 
verniiienls; but you have convinced us 
that it is the worst.” Dionysius had 
three children by Doris, and four by 
Aristomache, whereof two were daiigb* 
tors. Sophrosyne and Arete. 'Flie for¬ 
mer of diese was married to his eldest 
son, Dionysius ; the latter to his bro- 
tlier 'I'liearides ; and alter his death, to 
her uncle Dion. In the last illness of 
Dionysius, Dion would have applied 
to him in liehalf of tlie children of 
Aristomache, but tlie phvsicians were 
beforehand with him. Tfiey wanted to 
ingratiate tlicmsclves with his successor; 
and wlien he asked for a sleeping dose, 
'ninoeus tells us, they gave him so ef- 
lectual an one that he awaked no more. 

When his son Dionysius came to the 
throne, in the lirst council that he held, 
Dion spoke with so much propriety on 
the present state of affairs, and on tlie 
measures which ought to be taken, that 
the rest appeared to be mere children 
in understanding. By the freedom of 
his counsels, he exposed in a strong 
light, the slavish principles of those, 
who, through a timorous disingenuity, 
advised sudi measures as they thought 
would please their prince, rather than 
such as might advance liis interest. But 
wliat alarmed them most, was Uie steps 
he proposed to take with regard to the 
impending war with Carthage; for he 
ottered cither to go in person to Ca|k> 

For twoitT pounds. 


thage, and settle an honourable peac« 
with the Carthaginians, or, if the king 
were rallier inclined for war, to fit out 
and maintain fifty galleys at his own 
expense. 

Dionysius was pleased with the mag¬ 
nificence of his spirit; but the cour¬ 
tiers felt that it made them appear little. 
They agreed that, at all events, Dion 
was (o be crushed, and they spared no 
calumny that malice could suggest. 
They represented to the king, that lie 
certainly meant to make himself master 
by sea, and hy that means to obtain the 
kingdom lor his sister's children. Tliere 
was, moreover, another and an obvi¬ 
ous cause of their hatred to him, in 
the reserve of liis manners, and of tlie 
.sobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill educated king through every 
.species of debauchery, the shameless 
panders to his wrong directed passions. 
Yet while folly rioted, tyranny slept; 
iis rage was dissolved in the ardour of 
y outhful indulgences, as iron is soft¬ 
ened in the fire ; and that lenity which 
ihe Sicilians could not expect from the 
virtue of their prince, they found in 
his weakness. Thus the reins of that 
monarchy, which Dionysius vainly cal¬ 
led adamantine, fell gradually from the 
loose and di.ssolutc hand that held them. 
This young prince, it is said, would 
continue the scene of intoxication for 
ninety days without interttiission; dur¬ 
ing wliich time no sober person wae 
admitted to his court, where all was 
drunkenness and buffoonery, revelry 
and riot. 

'Fheir enmity to Dion, who had no 
taste for these ei\ioyments, was a thing 
of course; and, as he refused to par¬ 
take with them in their vices, they re¬ 
solved to strip him of his virtues | to . 
these they gave the names of such vices ' 
as are supposed in some degree to re- ' 
semble them. His gravity of manners i 
they called pride; his freedom^ of! 
speech, insolence; his declining to join 
in their licentiousness, contempt. Jtis 
true, there was a natural haughtiness 
in bis deportment; and an asperity 
tliat was unsociable and difficult of ac¬ 
cess ; so that it is not to be wondered 
if he found no ready admission to the 
ears of a young king, already spoiled 
diy Battery. _ IVIany, even of bis oira 
particular friends, who admired the in¬ 
tegrity and generosity of bis hearty 
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could i;ot bnt condemn those forbiddintf 
manners, uhirli were so ill adapted to 
^ctal and nolitical intercourse ; and 
Plato liimself, when he wrfde to liim 
some time after, uarnetl him as it were 
hy the spirit of proplier\-. 7'w f^'uard 
ogainst that auslfriti/ ir/iif/i ia (he co/«- 
ptinton oj' soliludc.* However, llic 
necessity of the limes, and the feeble 
state of the monarchy, rendered it ne¬ 
cessary tor the kini^, tliniish contrary 
to his inc lination, to retain jinn in the 
highest apiiointmeiits: and tiiis Dion 
himself very well knew. 

As he w;u* willing to impute the irre 
giilarities of Dionysius to ignorance 
and a bad education, he endeavoured 
to engage him in a course of liberal 
atudies, and to give him a taste for 
those sriences wliich have a tendency 
to moral improvement. Hy lliis means 
lie hoped that he sliouht induce him 
to tiiink of virtue witlioul disgust, and 
at h'ngth to embrace its pieeepts with 
pleasure. 'I'he young Dionysius was 
not iiafnrally the worst of princes ; but 
his lather being apprehensive that if 
his mind were improved by science and 
tlie conversation of wise and virtuous 
men, he might some time nr other think 
of depriving him of his kingdom, kept 
him ill eh se cniiliiieiiieiit; wherethrough 
ignorance ancl want of other employ¬ 
ment, he amused himself with making 
little chariot.s, caiidlestirks, wooden 
cliairs. and (ahle.s. His father, indeed, 
was so suspicious of all inankind, ancl 
BO wretrhedlv timorous, that he would 
not Bulfer a barber to shave him; but 
had his hair singed olT with a live coal 
by one of his own attendants. Neither 
bis brother nor his son were admitted 
into bis chamber in their own clothes, 
but wtre lirst stripped and examined by 
the sentinels, and after that were obliged 
to pul on such clothes as were provided 
for them. When his brother Splines 
was onc^c describing the situation of a 
place, he took a spear from one of the 
ffuanls to trace the plan, upon which 
Dionysius was extremely offended, ancl 
caused (he soldier who had given up 

* 1 ] 8< ai/ffaSiia aprifua {veourof. Literally, 
Uauijhtineat Uvea under the same roof with 
aoiUude. This is towards the end of Plato's 
fourtli letter. It is preceded by a fine ptili'U 
cal precept, viz. that the compluisance which 
proouces popularity is tlic source of tlic 
greatest operations in govcxnment- 


his spear to lie put to destb. He 
a|raicj. he said, ol the sense and .saga¬ 
city of his iVu'iids ; becaii.'^e he knew 
they innst think it more eligible to go¬ 
vern Ilian to obey. He slew Marsyas, 
whom he lead ndvancetl to a consicler- 
al)le iniliiary coniuiaii'I, merely heraiiso 
.■Slarsjas dreamed that he killed him; 
for lie concluded, that tlii.s dream by 
night was occasioned by some similar 
suggestion of the day. ‘Yet even this 
tiinorons ancl .suspieions wretch was 
oilendecl with Plato, because he would 
not allow him to be the most valian* 
man in the world ! 

\\ hen Dicvii, as we have before ob¬ 
served, considered that the irregularities 
of young Dionysius were chiefly owing 
t() his want of education, he exhorted 
liicn earnestly to apply himself to study; 
and b) all means to send for I*lato, the 
)>rince of iiliilosopliers, into Sicily. 
“ W’^hen he comes,*’ said he, “ apply to 
him without loss of time. Conformed 
by his precepts to that div ine excmnlar 
of beauty and perfection, which calleci 
the universe from confusion into order, 
you will at once secure your own happi¬ 
ness, and the liapniness of 3 our people. 
The obedience they now render you 
through fear, by your justice and iiiodc- 
ratioii yon will improve to a principle of 
filhil duty ; and of a tyrant you will be¬ 
come a king; fear anil force, and fleets 
and armies, arc not, as your father called 
them, the ndamantine cliuins of govem- 
iiic-iit; but that atli iition, that afl'ection, 
tliat respect, which Justice and goodness 
for ever draw after them ; these are the 
milder, but tire stronger bonds ol' em¬ 
pire. Pesides, it is surely a di.sgnice 
for a prince, who in uU (he circuinstnii- 
CCS of figure and appearance is distin¬ 
guished from (he peojile, not to rise 
iiboic them at the same lime, in tbs 
siincriority of his conversation, and the 
cultivation of his mind.” 

As Dion frequently solicited the king 
on this subject, and uccasioiiiilly re¬ 
peated some of Plato's arguments, be 
conceived at length a violent iiicliiialioD 
to hear him discourse. He therefore 
sent several letters of invitation to him 
at Athens, which were sccomled by the 
entreaties of Dion. 'I'he l*yiliugoreiui 
pliilosoptiers in Italy reqiiesled at the 
same Ume, that lie would undertake 
the direction of tlii.s young prince 
whose mind was mirguided by power 
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and rei laim him by the solid counsels 
of philosophy. Plato, as he owns him¬ 
self, was a.shamed to be a philosopher 
in theory an<l not in practice , and llat- 
tering himself that if he could rectify 
the mind of the prince, he might by 
the same means remedy the disorders of 
the kingdom, he yielded to their request. 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing 
an alteration in Dionysius, advised him 
to recall from exile one Philistus, who 
was indeed a man of lear.-.ing,* but 
employed his talents in defence of the 
despotic policy; and this man thev in¬ 
tended to set in opposition to Plato 
and his philosophy. Philistus, from 
the beginning, had been a principal in¬ 
strument in promoting the monarchic 
government, and kept the citadel, of 
which he was governor, a long time for 
that parly. It is said that he had a 
private commerce witii the mother of 
the elder Dionysius, and that tiie tyrant 
himself was not ignorant of it. Re this 
as it may, Leptines, who had two 
daughters by a married W’oman %vhom 
he had debauched, gave one of them 
in marriage to Philistus; but this being 
done without consulting Diony.sius, he 
was offended, imprisoned Leptines’s 
mistress, and banished Philistus. The 
latter lied to iiis friends at Adria, where 
it is probable he composed the greatest 
part of his history; tor he did not re¬ 
turn to Sicily during the reign of that 
Dionysius. After lus death, as we have 
observed, Dinp’s enemies occasioned 
him to be recaUed. His arbitrary prin¬ 
ciples were suitable for their purpose, 
and he be^an to exercise them immedii- 
ately on his return. 

At the same time calumnies and im- 
peachments against Dion were, as 
usual, brought to the king. He was 
accused of holding a private corres¬ 
pondence with Theodoses and Hera- 
clides, for the subversion of the mo¬ 
narchy; and indeed it is probable tliat 
he entertained some hopes from the 
arrival of Plato, of lessening the ex¬ 
cessive power of Dionysius, or, at least, 
of making him moderate and equitable 
in the use of it Besides, if he conti¬ 
nued obstinate, and w*ere not to be re- 

* He wrote the histories of Egypt, Sicily, 
and the reign of Dionysius. - Cicuio «■)!» 
him the petty Thucydides: PunUu$ T^ii- 


claimed, he was determined to depose 
him, and restore the commonwealth to 
the Syracusans ; for he preferred even 
the popular form of government to an 
absolute monarchy, where a well regu¬ 
lated aristocracy could not be procured. 

Such \va.s the state of afl'airs when 
Plato came into Sicily. At first he was 
received witli the greatest appearance 
of kindness, and lie was conveyed from 
the coast in one of the king’s most 
splendid ch.anots. Even Dionysius 
himself sacrificed to the gods in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his safe arrival, and of the 
honour and hapuine.ss they liad by that 
means conferred on his kingdom, 'i’he 
people had the greatest hopes of a 
speedy reformation. They observed 
an itniisnai decorum in the entertain¬ 
ments at court, and a sobriety in the 
conduct of tlie courtiers; while the 
king answered all to whom he gave 
audience in a very obliging manner. 
The desire of learning and the study 
of philosophy were become general, 
and tlie several apartments of the royal 
palace were like so many schools of 
geometricians, full of the dust in which 
the students describe their mathemati¬ 
cal figures. Not long after this, at a 
solemn sacrifice in the citadel, when 
the herald prayed as usual for the long 
continuance of the government. Dio¬ 
nysius w said to have cried, “ How long 
will you continue to curse me ?” This 
was an inexpressible mortification to 
Philistus and his party; if Plato, said 
they, has already made such a change 
in the king, his influence in time wiU 
be irresistible. 

They now no longer made their at¬ 
tacks on Dion separately, or in private. 
They united in exclaiming against him, 
(hat he liad fascinated the king with the 
delusions of eloquence and philosophy, 
iu order to obtum the kingdom for his 
sister’s children. They represented it 
ns a matter of the greatest indignity, 
that after (he whole force of the Athen¬ 
ians had vainly invaded Sicily, and 
were vanquished and destroyed, with¬ 
out so much as being able to tay .f* Sy¬ 
racuse, they should now by means of 
sophist, overturn the empire ot 
Dionysius. It %vas with indignation 
tliejy beheld the deluded monarch pre- 
• vmled on by his insinuations to part 
with his guard of ten thousand spear¬ 
men, to give up a navy of four hundred 
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alleys, to disband an army of ten 
thousand horse, and many times that 
Dumber of foot, in onler that he might 
pursue nil ideal hunpiiiess in the aca¬ 
demy, and amuse liiniself with theo¬ 
rems of geometry, while the substantial 
enjoyinent-s of wealth and power were 
lelt to ]Jion and the children of Aristo- 
inache. 

lly means of these siiggesiioiis Dion 
first incurred the suspicion, and soon 
alter llie o|mmi displeasure of Diunvsius. 
A letter of his was likewise intercepted, 
and privately carried to the king. It 
was addre.ssed (o the Cartliaginian 
agents, and direrteil them not to have 
their ainlience of the king conceniing 
tlie conclusion of the peace, unless he 
were present, and then everything 
should be settled as they wished, 'li* 
iiin-us informs ns. that alter Dionysius 
had showed tlii.s h-tter to l^liilistus, and 
roiisulted him iifioii it, he overreached 
J)ion bv a pretence of reconciliation, 
Hiid told him. that be was desirous their 
good understanding niiglit be renewed. 
Alter tins, as lie was one day walking 
alune with him by the wall of the castle, 
near the sea, he showed him the letter, 
and accused him of conspiring with (lie 
Cnrthagiiiian.s against mm. When 
Dion attempted to speak ir. his own de 
fence, Dionysius refused to hear him; 
and having forced him on board a ves¬ 
sel wJiich lay there for the purpose, 
Mmouiiided the sailora to set him ashore 
in Italy. 

When Uiis was publicly known, it 
was generally rondemned as tyrannical 
and cruel. The court v>a8 in distress 
for the ladies of Dion's family, but tlie 
citizens received fresh courage from the 
event, lor the^ were in iio|>es that tlie 
odium which it would bring upon l)i- 
^^y**!***# the general discontent 

that his goveniineni occasioned, might 
contribute to bring >botit a revolution, 
Dionysius perceived (his with some 
anxiety, and thinking it necessary to 
pacify the women and the rest of Dion's 
triends, he told (hem that he was not 
gone into exile, but only sent out of the 
way for a time, that bis obstinacy might 
not draw upon him a heavier punish* 
iiient. He also allowed his friends 
two ships, that they might convey to 
liitn, ill Peloponnesus, as much of his 
treasure and as many of his servants as 
they should think ht; for Dion was a 


man of consitlerable property , and little 
inferior to tiie king in wealth or mag- 
iiiticciice. The most valuable part of 
his efl'ects, together with presents from 
the ladies and others of hiv a.cquaint- 
aiicc, his friends conveyed to him; and 
the splendour of his fortune gained him 
great respect among the Greeks. At 
the same lime they’ conceived a high 
idea of the power of the tyrant, when 
an exile from his kingdom could make 
such an appearance. 

Dionysius now removed Plato .nto 
the citadel, under colour of kindness ; 
but in reality to set a guard upon him, 
lest he should follow Dion, and jiro- 
claim to tlie world how injuriously he 
had been treated. 

As wiM beasts become tame and 
tractable by use, so the tyniiil, by fre¬ 
quent conversation witb (he piiitoso- 
plier. began at last to conceive an at. 
fection for him ; yet even that nnectiori 
had sonietiiiiig of (he tyrant in it, for 
he required of Pluto, in return, (hat he 
should exclusively coniine his regard 
and admiration to him. On condition 
that he would prefer his friendship to 
(hat of Dion, he was willing (ogive up 
(he whole, administration into his handa, 
'i'his extravagant affection gave Plato 
no small trouble, for it w as ac.conipaiiied 
with petulance and jealousy, as the love 
which subsists between tlie dilferenl 
sexes lias iu quarrels and recuueiliations. 
He expressed tlie strongest desire to 
^coine Plato 's scholar, and to proceed 
ill the study of philosophy ; but he ex* 
pressed it with reluctance in the pre-^ 
seiice of those who wanted to tlivcrtl 
liini from his purpose, and seemed as if 
he was in pursuit of something he ought 
to be ashamed of. 

As a war broke out about this time, 
lie found it necessary to dismiss Plato; 
but he promised him, before his depar¬ 
ture, to recall Dion the ensuing sum¬ 
mer; however, he did not.keep his 
promise, but made (he war lie was cn* 
gaged in tiLs apology, and remitted to 
him the produce of his estate. At tbn 
same time lie desired Philo (u acaui- 
cscc in his apology, assuring him tu^ 
he would send for Dion on the com* 
luenccmcnt of the peace; and he en¬ 
treated, in the meanwhile, that Dion 
W'otild be peaceable, and not say or do 
anything (hat might hurt his character 
among the Greelu. 'llxis Plato eudea* 
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vniircd t.> ellcct, l)y kpcpin^ Dion in 
ilic ai ail* tny m pursuit ol'|>liilo.sopln , 

At Alliens Dion lived with an ac- 
qiiaiiitanee whose name was Callippns; 
but a piece of pleasme-ground wliich 
he pnichased. he gave, on his depar¬ 
ture, to Speusippns, with whom lie had 
most usually conversed. Spen.sippiis, 
a.s Timon, in Iiis poems called ^yUis, 
informs ns, was a facetious companion, 
aufl had a turn forniillery ; and Plato 
was desirous that J)ioirs severity of 
manners might be sofiened by the plea- 
sanlry of his convereation. When 
Plato exhibited a chorus of boys at 
Athens,* i)ion took n|)oM himself the 
management, and defrayed the expense. 
Plato was desirous that this miiniticence 
might procure him popularity, and on 
that account he readily gave tip the 
aonourof conducting the alfair himself. 

D.on likewise visited other cities, 
and converscilw itli the principal .states¬ 
men, by whom he was ptibhcly enter¬ 
tained. In his manners there was now 

no longerany thing pompous oraflected; 
there was nothing that savoured of the 
dissolute luxury of a tyranf.s court; his 
behaviour was inodest, discreet, and 
manly; and his philosophical di.s- 
^urses were learned, and ingenious. 
This procured him popular favour and 
public honours ; and the Lncediemon- 
lans, without regard to the resentment 
of Dionysius, though at the very time 
they had received suctoms from him 
against the 'I Indians, made him free of 
their city. We are told that Dion ac¬ 
cepted an invitation from Ptecodonis 
the Megarensian, who was a man of 
considerable iiower and fortune; and 
when he Ibnnd his door crowded with 
people on business, and that it was 
diflicult to have access to him, he said 
to his friends, who expressed their dis- 
salisfactioii on the occasion, “ Why 
should this affront us? we did this, and 
more than this, at Syracuse.” 

Dion’s popularity in Greecesoon ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of Dionysius, who 
Uierefore stopped his remittances, and 
put his estate in the liaiids of his own 
stewards. However, that las reputa¬ 
tion might not sufier, through Plato’s 
means, amongst tlie philosopiters, he 

* This was a dramatic entertainment, ex¬ 
hibited with great expense and magnificence 
an die feast of Uacchun. 


retained a number of learned men jr 
Ins court; and being desirous to oiit- 
shine them all in disputation, he fre¬ 
quently wa.s under a necessity of inlro- 
diicing, wilhoui the least propriety, the 
arguments he had learned from Plato.. 
He now wished for that philosopher 
again, and repented that he had so ill 
nyailed himself of his instructions. Like 
a tyrant, tle*refore, who.se desires, how¬ 
ever extravagant, are immediately to 
be complied with, he was violently bent 
on recalling him. To elTect this, he 
thought ol every expedient, and at 
length prevailed on Archytas, and the 
rest of the Pythagorean pliilosophers, 
to pledge Ihemselves for the perform¬ 
ance of his promises, and to persuade 
him to return to Sicily, for it was Plata 
that first introduced those philosophera 
to 1.>10II}*SUIS« 

On their part, (hey sent Archidamus 
to 1 lato, and Dionysius, at (he same 
time, sent some galleys, with several 
pi Ills Ineiids, to join in their request. 
J he tyrant likewise wrote (o him, and 
told him. 111 plain terms, that Dion must 
expect no favour from liim, if VUo 
slumld not come into Sicily ; but, upon 
ins arrival, he might depend on every- 
tlmig he desired. Dion was also soli- 
^ • I sister and wife to prevail 

with Plato to gratify the tyrant, that he 
might no longer have an apology for 
(he severity of liis treatment. Plato, 
therefore, as he says himself, set sail 
the third lime for Sicily 

To brave Charybdie’ dreadful gulf once 
morei^ 

His amval was not only a satisfac¬ 
tion to Dionysius, but to aU Sicily; the 
inhabitents of which did not fail to im- 

might over¬ 
come PInlistus, and that the tyranny 

might expire under the influence of his 
l)hi osophy. Plato was in high favour 
with the women in particular, and witli 
Dionysius he had sucli credit as no other 
person could boast, for he was allowed 
to come to liim wiUiout being searchec. 
When Aristippus, the Cyrenean, ob- 
^rved, that (he king freqiiently o^ered 
Plato money, and that Plato as con- 
^antly relused it; he said, “That 
Dionpius was liberal without danger 
ol exhnusUng his treasury; for to those 

f Odyss. 1 . xU. 
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^vlio uaiiterl, and uonliJ take money, 
be was sparing in Iusj>t 1 vrs, but profuse 
■where lie knew it would be refused.” 

After the lirsl civilities were over, 
Plato took an opportunity to mention 
Dion; but the tyrant put him oft', till, 
at last, eX)}Ostiilations and animosities 
took place. Tliese, however, Diony¬ 
sius was industrious to coneeal, and eii- 
dcayoured to briiiK over Plato from 
the interest of Dion by repeated favonr.s 
and .stinlied civilities. The philoso¬ 
pher, on the other liaiid.ilul not iiiitne- 
diately publish his perlidv, but dissem¬ 
bled Ills resentment. While things 
were (Inis circumstanced. Helicon of 
Cyzicu.s, one of I^lato’s followers, fore- 
told an eclipse of the sun ; and as it 
liapin-ned, acconling to his prediction, 
tlie king, in admiration of liis learning, 
rewarded him with a tideiit of silver 
Upon this Aristippus, je.sting among 
the rest of (he philosophers, told them, 
he had somelhing extraordinary like, 
wise to prognosticate, lleing entreated 
to make it known, “ 1 foresee,” said 
he, (hat in a short time there will be 
a cpiarrel between Dinii) sins and Plato.” 
iSoon after tliis, Dionysius sold Dion’s 
estate, and converted the moinw to hia 
own use. Plato was removed Ironi his 
apartment in the palace-gardens, and 
placed within Ihepurlicus oftheguards, 
tvho had long hated, and even sought 
to kill him, on a supposition that he 
advised (lie tyrant to lay down hu* go- 
vcrninent and disband Ins army. 

Arcliyt.os, who had en;.-.iged for Pla¬ 
to’s safety, when In* tin lerstood his 
danger, sent a galley to ticiiiaiid him; 
and the tyrant, to palliate his enniitv, 
previous to his dejiarltire, made nnm- 
)ou8 entertainments; at one of them, 
lowcver, he could not help saying, “ I 
suppose, Plato, when you return to 
your companions in the academy, my 
faults will often be the subject of your 
conversation.” “ I hope,” answered 
Plato, we shall never lie so much at 
a lo.HS for subjects in the academy as 
to talk of you.” Such are llie circum¬ 
stances which have been mentioned 
concerning Plato’s departure, but (bey 
are not perfectly consistent with Plato’s 
own account. 

Dion being oflended, not only with 
these things, but at some inlelhgencc 
be had before received coiiceniing his 
wife, which is alluded to in Plato's 


letter to Dionvsius, openly ileclarcd 
himselt his eiu my. 1 he .aflair was lids 
IMato, oil Ids n turn to Greece, was de- 
.sired by Di<'n_v.siu> privaiely to consul/ 
Dion, wlictlier lie would be averse to 
his w'lJc's iiiarrviiig another man; for 
there was a report, whether true, or 
the invention of Ids oin-ndes. that his 
iiialriiiionial state was not agreeable to 
him, au<l that there was a coolness lie- 
twixt him and .Vrele. .\lter I’latoliail 
consulted Dion on the atlair, he wrote 
t<» Dionysius, and though he spoke in 
plain terms of fiilier matters, lie men 
(ioiied (Ids in a maiiner that could only 
be intelligible to tlie king. He told 
him, that he had talked with i)ion on 
the liiisiiicss, and that he woiilil cer¬ 
tainly resent it if any such attempt were 
uiaile. 

\\ Idle any jirosjiect ofanncconimu 
dntifiii remained, Dionysius took no 
further steps in the alTair ; hut when 
th.it jjrosneet was gone, ainl Plato once 
more had lelt Sicily in dis^)lea.sure, he 
compelled .\retc to marry J'iniocratcs; 
and, in (Ids instance, he fell short even 
of the justice and lenity of his father. 
When Philoxeiiiis, who had married 
his sister 'Iheste, was declared his 
enemy, and (led througli (ear out of 
Sicily, Dionysius sent for hi.s sister, 
and reproaclied her with being privy 
to her husbaml’s escape, withotil letting 
him know it. 'I'liestc aii.swered, with¬ 
out fear or hesitation, “ Do you think 
me, Dionvsius, so bad a wiie, or .so 
weak a woman, that if 1 had known of 
niy husband’s liight 1 would not have 
aceoMipanii d him, ainl .simred in the 
worst <il Ids fortunes? Indeed [was 
ignorant of it; and 1 a.s.sure you. that 
1 should e.steem it a higher honour to 
be eull<*d the wife of Philoxeiiiis the 
exile, than the sister of Dionysius (he 
tv rant.” 'I'lic king, it b said, ndndred 
her spirited answer; niid the Syracu* 
san.s honoured her so much that she re- 
bdned her princely relimie after tlie 
dbsohilion of the tyranny ; and the 
citizens, by public decree, attended 
the solemnity of her funeral. 'J'lib is a 
digrc.ssion, but it may have its use. 

l^iuii now thought of nothing but 
war. Plato, however, was against it; 
partly on account ofthe hnsiiitnblc 
voiirs he had received from Dionysius, 
and partly because of (he advanced age 
of Dion. Speusippus. amt the rest of 
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lu« friends, on the other hand, encou- 
raijed him to rescue from siavery his 
native Sicily, that stretched forth her 
hands towards him, and would cer¬ 
tainly receive him with every expression 
of joy. Spensippus, when he attended 
Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with 
the people, and learned their senti¬ 
ments with regard to the government 
At first, indeed, they were reserved, 
and suspected him for an emissary of 
the tyrant’s ; but by degrees, he ob¬ 
tained their confidence. In short, it 
•vas the voice, the prayer of the people, 
that Dion would come, though without 
either army or nayj’, to their relief, and 
leml them only his name and his pre¬ 
sence against the tyrant. Dion was 
encouraged by these renresentations. 
an<l. tlje more eirectually to conceal 
his intentions, he raised what forces he 
was able by means of his friends. He 
was assisted in this by many statesmen 
and philosophers, amongst wliom was 
Endemns, tlie Cyprian (on occasion of 
vhose death Aristotle wrote his dia- 
/ogue on llie soul,) and Timonidcs, the 
Lencadian. These engaged in his in¬ 
terest Miltas the Theswalian, who was 
skilled in divination,and had been his fel 
low academician. Rut of all those whom 
the tyrant had banished, which were 
no fevver than a thousand, no more than 
twenty-five gave in their names for the 
service; the rest, for want of spirit, 
would not engage in the cause. The 
general rendezvous was in the island 
f 2 ^cynthiis ; and here, when the 
ttle army was assembled, it did not 
amount to eight hundred men i* but 
tiiey were men who had signalized them¬ 
selves in the greatest engagements; 
they were in perfect discipline, and in¬ 
ured to hardship ; in courage and con¬ 
duct they had no superiors in the army; 
in short, they were such men as were 
likely to serve the cause of Dion, in 
animating, by their example, those who 
came to Bis standard in fjicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood 
that they were to be led against Diony¬ 
sius, were disheartened, and condemn¬ 
ed the rash resentment of Dion; the 
consequences of which they looked 
vpon ns certain ruin. Nor were tliey 

• Diodorus ealuges with great propriety 
^ the extraordinary spirit and success of this 
fnterpriso. l<ib. zvL 


less offended with their commanders, 
and those who had enlisted them, be¬ 
cause they had concealed the design o# 
the service. But when Dion, in a public 
speech, after showing them the feeble 
stale of Dionysius's government, told 
them that he considered them rather as 
.so many officers whom he carried to 
head tlie people of Sicily, already pre¬ 
pared to revolt, than as private men; 
and when Alcimenes, who, in birth 
and reputation, was the principal man 
in Achaia, had concurred in the ad¬ 
dress of Dion, and joined in the expe¬ 
dition, they tlien were satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the 
Etesian windsf prevailed at sea, and 
the moon was at the full, when Dion 
prepared a magnificent sacrifice to 
Apollo, and marched in procession to 
the temple, with his men under arms 
After the sacrifice, he gave them a fea^ 
in the race ground of the Zacynthians. 
They were astonished at the quantity of 
gold and silver plate that was exliiliitetl 
on this occasion, so far above the ordi¬ 
nary fortunes of a private man; and 
they concluded, tliat a person of such 
opulence would not, at a late period 
ol_ life, expose liimself to dangers 
without a fair prospect of success, 
and (he certain support of friends. 
After the usual prayers and libations 
the moon was eclipsed. This was no¬ 
thing strange to Dion, who knew (he 
variations of the ecliptic, and that this 
defection of tlie moon’s light was caus¬ 
ed by the inteiposition of tlie earth be¬ 
tween her and the sun. But as the 

These winds blew regularly at a certain 
season of the year. Strabo sometimes 
them cast, and sometimes north winds; but 
to convey Dion from Zacynthus to Pochynus, 
they must have blown from the cast. Pliny 
makes die Etesian winds the same as the 
north-east wind. jIguUo in tvsMff metfi» 
mu/a/ nomen, et Etesias vocatur. Hist. 
NaL 1. xviii. cap. 34. He tells us, when the 
winds begin, xviii. Calend. Augusti, Egypt^ 
atfuUo occidit matulino, Etcsiarumquo Pro. 
dromi Flolus incipiunt, ibid. 1. xvui. cap. 28. 
And when they cod: Decimo Sexto Calend* 
Oetob. JEgypto Spica, quam terut virgo, ex 
oritur matutino, Etesiw que desinunt, ibii 
1. xviii. rap. 31. Thus it seems, that they 
last about two months, (Pliny in another 

5 lace says forty days, 1. li. chap. 47.) and 
le reli^ of such gales in that season 
plainly providential. Aristotle accounts for 
than tram the convexity of the earth. 
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soldiersi %vere troubled about it. ^liltas, 
the diviner, took upon him to ^'ive it a 
proffer turn, and assured llieni, that it 
portended the sudden obscurity of 
snmctluing that %vas at present glorious; 
that this glorious object could be no 
other than Dionysius, U'hose lustre 
would be extinguishe<i on their arrival 
ill Sicily. This interpretation he com¬ 
municated in as piibii.': a manner as 
possible ; but from the prodigy ol bees,* 
a swarm of nhich settled on the stern 
of Dion’s ship, he intimated to his 
friends his aiipreheiisioiis that the great 
affairs, which Dion was then prosecut¬ 
ing, after flourishing awhile, would 
come to nothing. J.)ionysius t<io, they 
said, hud many prodigies on this occa¬ 
sion. An eagle snatched a javelin 
from one of his guards, and, alter liv¬ 
ing aloft with It, dropped it into the 
sew. 'i'hc waters of the sea. at the foot 
ol the citadel, were fresh for one whole 
day, as plainly appeared to every one 
that tasted tliem. He had pigs furrowed 
perfect in all their other parLs, but 
without ears. The diviners interpreted 
tliis a.sanoinen of rebellion and revolt; 
the people, tliey said, would no longer 
ive ear to the mandates of the tyrant, 
'he freshness of the sea-water imported 
that the Syracusans, after their harsh 
ami severe treatment, would eigoy mil¬ 
der ami better times. The eagle wa.H 
the iniiiister of Jove, and the javelin 
an ensign of power and govcnunciit; 
thus the father of (he gods had destined 
the overthrow and abolition of the ty¬ 
ranny. 'I'hese things we liave from 
Theopnnipii.s. 

Dion's soldiers were convened in two 
transports; these were accompanied by 
anotlier smaller vessel, and two more 
of thirty oars. Beside the arms of 
those who attended him, he took with 
him two thousand shields, a large quan- 
titv of darts and javelins, aiiu a con¬ 
siderable supply of provisions, that 
notiung might be wanting in the expe- 
ilition; for they put oil to tlie main 
sea, because they did not think it safe 
to coast it along, being informed that 
Pliilislus was stationeil off Japygia to 
nratch their motions. Having sailed 
fritii a gentle wind about twelve days, 

* This superitilion prevailed oo IcM 
smongtt the Romans tnan amongst the 
Ufeelik ficc the life of Bruiva. 


on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachy. 
nus, a promontory in Sicily. Ther# 
the pilot advised Dion to land his men 
iminedtattdy for d they once doubled 
the cape, tiiey might continue at sea a 
long lime before liiey could have a gale 
from tlie south at that sea.son of the 
year. But Dion, who wa.s afraid of 
making a descent loo near the enemy, 
and chose rather to make good liis 
landing in some remoter part of the 
i.stand, doubled the cape iiotwithstand 
ing. 'I'liey lia<i not sailed far liefore a 
strong gale I'rnm the north and a high 
.sea drove tliein quite olf Sicily. At the 
same time there was a violent storm of 
thunder and ligiitiiing; for it was about 
tlie rising of Arcturus; an<t it was ao 
compaiiied with .such dreaiifid rains, 
and the weatlier was, in every respect, 
so tempestuous, tlial the alfrighted sail¬ 
ors knew not where they were, til) they 
found themselves driven b) the violence 
ol the storm to (Icrciiia on Ihe coast of 
Africa. 'I'his craggy island was sur 
rounded with such dangerous rocks, 
that they narrowly e.scaped being dash¬ 
ed to pieces; but by working hard 
with their poles tliey kept clear with 
much (lillictilly, till the storm abated 
They were then informed by a vessel, 
which accidentally came up with them 
that they were at the liead of what U 
called the (Ircat S^rtis.'l' In this hor¬ 
rible siliialinii they were fiirtlier dis 
heartened by liiidiiig them.selvcs bi; 
calmed: but after beating about for 
some time, a gale sprung np suddenly 
from the .south. ()ii this iinexpcctecl 
change, ns tlie wind increa.sed upon 
them, they made all their .sail, and, im¬ 
ploring (lie assi.stanre ul the gods, 
once more put olf to sea in quest of 
.Sicily. Alter an easy passage of live 
days, they arrived at Mmoa, a small 
town in Sicily,$ belonging to the 
Carthaginians. SyiiahiK,^ a friend of 
Dion's, was then governor of the place^ 
and as he knew not that this little fleet 
belonged to Dion, he attempted to pre¬ 
vent the landing of his men. The .sol¬ 
diers Icajicd out of the vessels in arms, 
but killed none (hat opposed them; for 
Dion, on account of his friendship with 
Synalus, had forbidden them, Hoiv 

■f" Not fax from Tripoli. 

± On the south ecKut. 

a Diodorus calls him Pyca] js. 
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ever, they mn in one bndj' with the 
fiitritives into the town, and thus made 
themselves masiers of it. Wlien Dion 
and the fjovenior met, mutual saluta¬ 
tions passed between them, and the 
j fonner restored liiin to liis town iin- 
j hurt. Synalus, in return, eiiterfained 
bis soldiers, and sujiplied him with ne¬ 
cessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little 
before this, had sailed with eighty ships 
for Italy, and this absence of ins gave 
them no small encouragement. Inso¬ 
much that when Dion inviteil his men 
to refresh themselves for some time 
after their fatigues at sea, they thought 
of nothing but making a proper use of 
the present moment, and called upon 
him with one voice, to lead tliein to 
Syracuse: he therelore let) his useless 
arms and baggage with Synalus, and, 
having engaged him to transmit them 
to him at a proper opportunity, niarcli- 
ed for Syracuse. Two hundred of the 
Agrigei.tiiie cavalry, who inhabited the 
country about Ecnomus, immediately 
revolted, and joined him in his march, 
and these were followed by th-* inhabi¬ 
tants of Gcia. 

The news of his arri\al soon reach¬ 
ing Syracuse. Timocrates, who had 
married Dion’s wife, and was appointed 
regent in the absence of Dionysius, 
inunediately despatched letters to ac¬ 
quaint him of the event. In the mean¬ 
while he applied iuiuself to prcNent all 
tumults in the city, for the people were 
greatly animated on the report of Dion’s 
arrival, though the uncertainty they 
were under as yet kept them quiet. A. 
•ingnlar accident happened to llie cou¬ 
rier who was despatched with letters 
for Dionysius; as he was passing 
through the territory of Rliegium to 
Caulonia, wliere the tyrant then wa.s, 
he met an acquaintance of his return¬ 
ing lioine with a newly oflTcred sacrifice, 
and having taken a little of the flesh 
for his own use,* he made the best of 
uis way. At night, however, lie found 
rt necessary to take a little rest, and 
Tetired to sleep in a wood by the side 
of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
smell of the flesh, came up while lie 
was asleep and carried it off, togetlier 
with the bag of letters to winch it was 

• To c^y home part of the vicUm, and 
*0 give part of it to any person that the 
aearcr met, w«xe acta of religion. 


tistened. WHien the courier awake® 
ho snuglit a long time to no purpos 
lor liis despatches, and being detrt 
mined not to lace Dionysius witlioii 
them, he absconded. Thus it was n 
considerable time after, and from othe 
hands, that Dion> sius was informed o 
Dion' 's arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his march, was joined by 
the Caniarina'atis, and many revolters 
from the territory of Syracuse, The 
Leontines and Campanians, who, with 
limocrafes^ guarded the Epipolai, be¬ 
ing niisleil by a leport designedly pro¬ 
pagated by Dion, that he intended to 
attack their cities first, quilted their 
present station, and went to take care 
of their own concerns. Dion being 
informed of this, while he lay near 
Aerse, decamped in the night, and 
came to the river Anapns, which is at 
the distance of ten furloiig.s from the 
city. There he halted, and sacrificed 
In the river, addressing his prayers to 
the ri.siiig sun. Hie diviners informed 
him that tlie gods gave a promise oi 
victory, and as he had iiimsclf assumed 
a garland at the sacrifice, all that were 
|)re.sent immediately did the same. He 
w jLs now joined by about live thousand 
who were, indeed, ill furnished with 
arms ; but their courage supplied that 
dcliciencv.j' When he gave orders to 
march, Libo tu was the word, and they 
rushed forward with the highest accla¬ 
mations ol joy. The most considera¬ 
ble citizens of Syracuse, dressed all ia 
wliite, met him at the gates. The po¬ 
pulace fell with great fury on Diony¬ 
sius’s party ; but m particular they 
seized Ins spies, a set of wretches hated 
by gods and men, w-ho went about the 
city to collect the sentiments of the in- 
habitants^ in onler to communicate 
them to the tyrant. These were the 
first that suffered, being knocked down 
wherever they were met. When H- 
inocrates found that he could not join 
tlie garrison in the citadel, he fled on 
horseback out of the city, and spread 
a general terror and dismay where be 
passed; magnifying uU the while the 
forces of Dion, that it might not appear 
a slight effort, against wiiicb he wa** 
unable to defend tlie place. 

Dion now made liis public entry into 

Diodorus says he was soon joined by 
20,000, and that when he reached Syncusct 
he had not fewer than 60,000. 
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the town ; he was dresser! in a magnifi¬ 
cent suit of armour, hLs brother Mo carles 
marching on the right haiol, and Callip- 

f )us the Athenian on the left, with gar- 
ainls on their heads. He uas followed 
by a hundred foreign soldiers, who 
were his body guard; and after these 
marched the rest of the army in proper 
order, under tl»e condurf r/f their res¬ 
pective f>nicers. lire Syracusans looked 
upon this procession as sarred. 'I'hey 
considered it as the triumphal entry 
of liberty, %vhicli woidd once more es¬ 
tablish the popular government, after 
a sii^nressioii of forty-eiglit jears. 

^\'hen Dion entereil at the Sleniti 
dian gate, silence was comnianded by 
oiind of trumpet, and he orilere<l free- 
Jom to be proclaimed to the Syra¬ 
cusans and the rest of the Sicilians, 
in the name of Dion and Megacles, 
who came to abolish tyranny. IJeing 
desirous to ndrlress the people in a 
aneecli, he marclied no to the Acradina. 
As he passed ihrrmgh the streets, ilie 
people prepared their victims on tables 
placed before their doors, scattcre«l 
flowers on his head, and ofTered up 
their prayers to him as to their tiilelar 
deity. At the foot of (he citadel, un¬ 
der the pentupylffi, there was a lofty 
sundial,* which had been placed there 
bjr Dionysius. From the eminence of 
(his building he addressed the cltixens, 
and exhorted them earnestly to assert 
tlieir liberties. The people^ in (heir 
turn, nominated Dion ami Ins brother 
prstors of the city, and, at their re- 
cpicst, appointed them twenty col¬ 
leagues, half of whom were of those 
%vho relunied with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the 
soothsayers us a good omen, that Dion, 
syhen he addressed the jteoplc had under 
Ilia feet the stately edilice which Diony¬ 
sius had erected; but upon reflection 
tliat this edifice, on which he had been 
declared general, was a sundial, they 
were apprehensive that his present 
power and grandeur might be subject 
to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took (he 
castle of Epipolic, relea.Hed Uic prison- 

* Pherecyde* was the first who Invented 
dials tc mark the hour of the day, about 
hree hundred years after (ho time of Homer, 
ilut before his lime (he Pluenlcians bad coo- 
txived a dial to the iate of ticyros, which dea« 
the colaticca. 


ers nho were confined (here, and im 
vested it with h strong wall. .Seven 
da^s alter this event, Dionysius ar¬ 
rived from Italy, aiul enlored (he cita¬ 
del from (he sea. Dion, at the same 
(iiiie, received from Synabis (lie arms 
and amtnunilion he had left witii him. 
'I'liesc he distributed am<»ng.st liic citi- 
xens, as far a.s they wnuhl go ; the rest 
armed thein.seves as well a.s llicy were 
able, and all evpressed the utmost ala¬ 
crity fop (lie service. Dionysius, at 
first sent agents in a private manner to 
Dion, (o try what terms might be made 
with them. Dion refused to hear any 
overtures In private. 'I'hc .Syracusans, 
he toll! (hem, were now a free people, 
and what (hey had to olTer must be ad- 
tlrcssed to iliein in public, l^pon (his 
(hey inaile specious jiroposals to the 
citizens, promised them an .abatement 
of their ta\e.-<, and an exemption from 
serving in (lie wars, even though those 
wans should be undertaken by their 
own approbation. 'i'he Syracusans 
held these proposals in derision; ano 
Dion answered, (hat it would be in vaio 
for Dionysius to speak of tenns with¬ 
out resigning, in the first place, (he 
re^al government, and that if he took 
(bts measure, he might depend on all 
tlie good oflices so near a relation might 
be inclined to do him; at least in every 
thing that was just and reasonable. 
Dionysius seemed to consent to these 
terms, and again sent hi.H agents to de¬ 
sire (liat a deputation of the Syracu 
sans would attend him in (he citadel, 
in order to settle articles lor the public 
tranquillity. He a.sKure<t tliem lliat he 
had such to oiler (hem n.s (hey could 
not but accept; and that on the other 
hand, he was equally willing to come 
into such ns (hey had to olfer him. 
Dion, therefore, selected a number of 
(he cilizen.s for (his deputation: and 
the general report fromtlie citadel wav. 
that Dionysius would re.sign his autho« 
ritv in a vohiiitury iimnner. 

This, however, was no more than a 
stratagem to amuse the Syracusans. 
'Jlie deputies no sooner arrived than 
they were imprisoned; and early next 
morning, after he had plied Uie tiierce* 
naries with wine, he ordered thcm_ to 
sally out and attnek the wall which 
hod been built by Dion, 'i'his unex¬ 
pected assault was carried on with 
great vigour bv the barbarians. Tliey 
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broke flirongh the works, and falling 
will) groat impetuosity, and loud shouts 
on tlie Syracusans, soon put them to 
Sigiit. Dion’s foreign troops took the 
alarm, and hastened to their relief; but 
the precipitate flight of the citizens dis¬ 
ordered their ranks, and rendered it 
dilHcidt for them to give any efl'ectual 
assistance. Dion perceiving that in 
this tumult, his orders could not be 
heard, instructed tlicm by his example, 
and charged the thickest of the enemy. 

TJie battle, where he fought in per¬ 
son, was fierce and bloody. He was 
known to the enemy as well as to his 
own party : and they rushed with tlie 
utmost violence to the quarter where 
he fought. His age, indeed, rendered 
liim unlit for such an engagement, but 
he niainlained the liglit with great vi¬ 
gour, and cut in pieces many of the 
enemy that attacked him. At length 
he was wounded in the liead with a 
hince; his shield was pierced through 
in many places with the darts and spears 
timl were levelled against liim ; and his 
armour no longer resisting the blows 
he received in tins close engagement, 
lie fell to (he ground. He was imme¬ 
diately carried oil by his soldiers, and 
lea\ing the command to Tiinonides, he 
rode about the city to rally the fugitives. 
iSoun after he brought a detachment of 
foreign soldiers, which he had left to 
guard the Acrndina, as a fresh reserve 
ngainst the enemy ; tins, however, was 
unnecessary. They had placed their 
whole hopes of retaking the city in 
their flrst sally, and liiiding so powerful 
a resistance, fatigued with the action, 
they retreated into the citadel. As 
soon as they begun to fall back, the 
Greek .soldiers bore hard upon them, 
and pursued them to the walls. Dion 
lost seventy-four men, and a very great 
number of the enemy fell in this motion. 
Tlie victory was so important that the 
Syracusans rewarded each of the foreign 
soldiers with a liundredmin», and Dion 
was presented by his army with a 
crown of gold. 

Soon after tiiis, messengers came 
from Dionysius with letters to Dion 
from the women of his family. Be¬ 
sides these, tliere was one inscribed 
" Hipparinus to Ids father Dionfor 
^is was the name of Dion’s son. 
Timreus says, indeed, that he was cal¬ 
led Aretmus, from his mother Arete. 


but I think credit is rather to be given 
to Timonides, who was his friend and 
fellow soldier The rest of the letters, 
which were read openly before the Sy¬ 
racusans, contained various solicitations 
and entreaties from the women. Tlio 
letter which appeared to come from 
Hipparinus, the people, out of respect 
to the father, would not have suflered 
to be opened in public ; but Dion in¬ 
sisted that it should be .so. It proved 
to be a letter from Diony.sius himself, 
directed iiuleed to Dion, but in reality 
addressed to tlie people of Syracuse j 
for though it carried the air of request 
and apology, it had an obvious ten- 
dency to render Dion obnoxious to the 
citizens. He reminded him of the zeal 
he had formerly shown for his service , 
he threatened him through his dearest 
connexions, his sister, his son, and his 
wife; and his menaces were followed 
by the most passionate entreaties, and 
the most abject lamentations. But the 
rnost trying part of his address waf 
that where he entreated Dion not to 
destroy the government, and give tha* 
freedom to Ills inveterate enemies by 
means of which thej would prosecute 
him to death, but to retain the regal 
ower himself, for the protection of 
is family and friends. 

This letter did not produce those sen¬ 
timents in the people which it should 
naturally have done. Instead of ex¬ 
citing admiration of that noble firm¬ 
ness and magnanimity, which could 
prefer the public utility to the tenderest 
private connexions, it occasioned jea¬ 
lousies and fears. The people saw, or 
thought they saw, that Dion was un¬ 
der an absolute necessity of being fa¬ 
vourable to Dionysius. Tliey already 
began to wish for another general, and 
It was with peculiar satisfaction tliey 
heard of the arrival of Heraolides. 
Ihis Heraclides, who had been banisb- 
ed by the tyrant, had once a distin¬ 
guished command in the army, and 
was a man of considerable militaiy 
abilities, but irresolute, inconstant, and 
particularly unsteady when he had a 
colleague in command. He had, some 
bme before, had a difference with Dion 
* j therefore resolv- 

own strength to make war 
on Dionysius* When he arrived 
oyracuse^ he found the tyrant close be* 
sieged and the Syracusaiu elated with 
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fheir encces-s. His first object, there¬ 
fore, was to court the neople, anil for 
this purpose he had all the necessarv 
talents; an insinuating addre-ss. and 
that kind of flattery which is so grate¬ 
ful to the mullitiide, 'rijis business 
was the more easy to him. as the for¬ 
bidding gravity of Dion was thought 
too liauKht^ for a popular state; be¬ 
sides, the Syracusans, already insolent 
with success, assumed the spirit of a 
free jieopte, though they had not in 
reality their freedom. '1 hus they con¬ 
vened themselves without any sum¬ 
mons, and appointed HerarJides tlieir 
adiniml; itidecd, when Dion remon¬ 
strated against that jirocceding, and 
showed them that by thus constituting 
Hemclides admiral, they superseded 
the oflice of general, which they hacl 
before conferred on him, with some re¬ 
luctance they deprived Heraclide.s of 
the commission they had given him. 
\y'hen this aflair was settled, Dion in¬ 
vited Heraclide.s to hi.s hou.se, and 
gently expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of attending to a jninctilio 
of honour, at a time when the least in¬ 
attention to the common cause might 
be the ruin of the whole. He then 
called an assembly, appointed Hera- 
clides admiral, and prevailed witli the 
citizens to allow him such a guard as 
had before granted to himself. 
Heraclidos treated Dion ivith all the 
appeaniiicc of resnect, acknowledged 
his obligations to him, and seemed at¬ 
tentive to his commands; but in j>ri- 
vate he corrupted the people, oiid cn- 
cwiira^ed a spirit of mutiny and dissa- 
^faction ; so that Dion was involved 
in continual disturbances and disquiet. 
If be advised that Dionysius should be 

E ermitted to make his retreat in safety, 
e was censured as designing to favour 
anij protect liirn; if, to avoiu those sus- 

C icioDH, he was for continuing the siege, 
e was accused of jirotracting the war, 
that he might the longer retain his com¬ 
ma nd,atidkcep the citizens insubjectioii. 

There was in the city one Sosis, in¬ 
famous for his insolence and villany, 
who thought the perfection of liberty 
was the licentiousness of speech. Tliis 
fellow openly attacked Dion, and told 
the peonle in public a.sseinbly, that they 
had only changed the inattention of a 
drunken and dissolute tyrant, for the 
aaAy vigilance of a sober master. Im¬ 


mediately after this, he left the as.vem 
bly, and next day wa.^ running naked 
thrnugli tlie .slreets. as if fri>m somo 
boily tli.nl pursued him. witlt his head 
and face covered with l)U>nd. In this 
condition he ran into the iii.nrket-place, 
and told the pe<iple that ho h.nd been 
assaulted by Dion’s foreign sohlit-rs • 
at the same time showing them a wmind 
in hi.s head, which, he said, they had 
given him. Dion, upon this, was gene¬ 
rally condemned, and accused of silenc¬ 
ing the people by sanguin.nry methocis, 
he came, however, before tliis irregu¬ 
lar and tnmiiltiious assembly in his own 
vindication, and made it ajipear that 
this Sosis was brother to one of Diony¬ 
sius’s guards, and that he had been en¬ 
gaged by him to nii.se a tumult in the 
city ; the only resource the tyrant had 
now left, being that of exciting dissen¬ 
sions amongst the peojde. I'hc sur¬ 
geons also, who examined the woiimU 
lound that it was not occasioned by 
any violent blow. 'I'he wounds maiie 
by weapons are geiiemlly deepe.st iiv 
the middle; but thus was boUt su|ierii- 
cial, and of an equal depth from oim 
end to the other; besides, being dis¬ 
continuous, it did not appear to be the 
effect of one incision, but. to have been 
made at diflerent tiine.s. probably ns he 
wa.s be.st able to endure the pain. At 
the same time there were some who 
ileposed, that having seen Sosis run¬ 
ning naked and woundeil, and being 
informed by him, that he wa.s flying 
from the pursuit of Dion's foreign .sol¬ 
diers. who had Just then wounded him. 
they hasted to Lake the pursuers; tJiat, 
liowcver, they could meet with no such 
persons, but found a razor lying under 
u hollow Slone near the |>iace from 
whence they had oliserved him come. 
All these circumstances made strongly 
against him ; but when his own servants 
gave evidence, tliat he went out of his 
liouse alone before daylight, with a 
razor in his hand, Dion's accusers 
withdrew. The people, by a general 
vote, condemned So.sis to die, and were 
once more reconciled to Dion. 

Nevertheless their iealonsy of his 
soldiers remained ; nnu ns the war vvas. 
now principally carried on by sea, Phi- 
ILstus being come to tlic support of Di¬ 
onysius, with a considemblc fleet fronr 
Japygia, they did not sco the necessity 
of retaining iu their wrrice liiHso 
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Greeks wlio %vpre no seamen, and must 
<ic]»en<l for protection on the naval 
iorce. Tlieir confidence in tlieir own 
fitreiiplh was fikewise greatly increased 
by an advantage tliey luul gained at 
sea against Pliilistus, wliom they nseil 
in a \ery Ijarbarons manner. Ephoriis 
relates, that, after his ship was taken, 
he slew himself. But 'riinotiides, who 
attended Dion fretm the heginning of 
the war, ivriting to Speusippus the plii 
losopher. gives tlie story thus. Philis 
tus’s galley having run aground, he 
yas taken prisoner alive; and after be¬ 
ing disarmed and stripped, was exposed 
naked, though an old man, to every 
kind of insult. They afterwards cut olY 
his head, and ordered their children to 
ilrag his Ijody through the Acradina, 
and throw it into the quarry. Timajus 
rp|)resents the indignity oflored his re¬ 
mains to be still greater. The boys, he 
says, tie 1 a rope about his lame leg, 
and so dragged him through the city, 
raensans, in the meanwhile, in 
suiting over his carcass, when they saw 
/imi tied bj the leg who had said. It 
would ill hecome JfioHi/nius lu Jly from 
hin throne by the swi/tnesa oj' his hurtc, 
v/tich he on^ht never to quit till he icna 
dmiTfrcd from it by the heels. Philistus, 
however, tells us, that tliis was not said 
to Dionysius by himself, hut by another. 
It is plain, at the same time, that 'I'im- 
a’.us takes every occasion, from Philis- 
tus’s known adherence to arbitrary 
jiower, to load him with the keenest re¬ 
proaches. 'rhosc wliotn lie injured are 
in some degree excusable, if, in their 
resentment, they treated him with in- 
di-nilies after death. But wherefore 
sli'udd hi.s biographers, whom he never 
injured, and who have liad the henelit 
of his works j wherefore should they 
exliibit him with all the exaggerations 
of scurrility, in tliose scenes of distress 
to which fortune sometimes reduces (he 
best of men? On the other liand, 
Kphorus is no less extravagant in his 
encomiums on Philistus. He knows 
well liow to throw into shades the foi¬ 
bles of the liunian character, and to 
give an air of plausibility to the most 
indefensible conduct; but with all his 
eloquence, with all his art, he cannot 
re.scue Philistus from the imputation of 
being the most strenuous assertor of 
arbitrary power, of being the fondest 
follower and admirer of the luxury the 


magnilirencc. the alliance of tyrants 
Upon the whole, he who neither d©« 
fends the principles of Philistus, nor 
insults over his misfortunes, will best 
discharge the fluty of the historian. 

.Viter (lie ilealh iif l^liilistiis, Diony¬ 
sius ollered to surrender the citadel to 
Dion, together with the arms, provi¬ 
sions, and .soldiers, and an advance of 
live months’ pay, on condition that he 
might he i>cnnilted to retire into Italy, 
and there enjoy the revenue of Gyata, 
a Iriiitlid tract of country in the terri¬ 
tory of Syracuse, reacliing Irom the 
sea to the middle of the country. Dion 
refusing to negotiate on his own ac- 
c^oimt, referred the eniba.ssadors to the 
Synicusans; ami as they expected that 
Dionysius would shortly come alive 
into their hands, they were dismis.sed 
without audience. Upon this, the ty¬ 
rant, leaving his eldest son Apollo- 
crates to defend the citadel, embarked 
with his most valuable treasures and a 
fe w select friends, and, sailing with a 
fair wind, escaped Hcraclifles the ad¬ 
miral. 

Ihe tyrant's escape greatly exaspe¬ 
rated the people against lleraclides; 
and, in order to appease them, he pro¬ 
posed by Hippo, one of the orators, 
that there slumhl he an equal division 
oflaiids; alleging, that equality was 
the lirst foundation of civil liberty, and 
that poverty aiitl slavery were synony¬ 
mous (eriiis. At the same time that he 
supported Hip|)0 in the promotion of 
this scheme, he encouraged the faction 
against Dion, who oppo.sed it. At 
length he prevailed with the people 
not only to pass (his law, but to make 
a decree, that the pay of the foreign 
soldiers should be stopped, and new 
commanders chosen, that they might 
no longer be subiect to the severe dis¬ 
cipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, 
who, after a lingering sickness, makes 
too rash a use of the first returns of 
health, and rejects the sober and gra¬ 
dual regimen of his physician, the citi¬ 
zens, who had long laboured under 
the yoke of slavery, took too precipi¬ 
tate steps to freedom, and refused the 
salutary counsels and conduct of their 
deliverer. 

It was about the midst of summer 
when the assembly was summoned for 
the election of new officers: and, for 
the space of fifteen days^ toere were 
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«he most (Ireadful llniiuK-n, and the 
most alannin*: prodiu'ifs. 'I he rt ligioiis 
fears that these prncligies excited I'nade 
these people decline the choosing „f 
officers, u'lieti the weather grew more 
serene, the orators again exhorted tliem 
to proceed to the business ; but n<» 
sooner had they begun, than a draught 
ox, winch had neither received am pro¬ 
vocation from llie driver, nor could be 
terrilied by the crowds Sind noise to 
which he had been acciistonie<l, sud¬ 
denly broke from his yoke, and niniiiiig 
furiously into the assetiiblv, drove the 
people 111 great disorder before bim: 
Irorn thence, throwing <lown all that 
stood in his way, he ran o>er that part 
of the City winch aflen>ards fell into 
the enemyliaii<L». 'Ihe Syratusans, 
however^ regardless of these tilings, 
elected hve-and-twenty olHcers, among 
whom WHS iieracliilcs. .\t tlie same 
time (hey privately endeavoured to 
draxv oil Dion’s men, promising, if 
they would desert him, to make them 
citizens of Syracuse. Hut the soldiers 
were laitlifiil to their general, and 
daciiig him in the middle of a balta- 
ioii, marched out of Uie city. 'I'hey 
did not, on this occasion, offer any 
violence to the inhabiianLs, but they se¬ 
verely reproached them for llicir base¬ 
ness and ingratitude. 'Die smallness 
of their iiuinner, and (heir ilecliiiiiig to 
act offensively, put the citizens on the 
view of cutting (hem off before they 
esr^aped out of the city; and with this 
design they fell iijion their rear. Dion 
wasliere in a great dilemma: he wa.s 
under the necessity either of lighting 
aj^ainst his countrymen, or of suffering 
himself and his faithful soldiers to be 
cut in pieces. He therefore entreated 
the Syraciisaijs to desist: lie strclclierl 
forth Ills hands to them, and pointed to 
the citadel full of soldiers, who were 
happy in being spectators of these dis¬ 
sensions amongst their enemies. Hut 
the torrent of the populace, agitated 
and driven fonvards by the seditious 
breath ot the orators, was not to be 
slopped by persuasion. He. therefore, 
commanded his men to advance witli 
shouts and clashing of arms, but not to 
attack tliem. 'I’he Syracusans, upon 
this, fled immediately through the 
streets, tliough no one pursued them, 
for Dion retreated with Ins men into tbc 
territories of the Lcootioes. 


'Ihe \eiy Wiinien laughed at tin. new 
ollirers lur (his ruwanlly lliglit . atui tiie 
latter, to retover their rcpiiiatioii. or- 
ilefed (he citi/cns to anus, pursued 
Dion, and came up iviih him as he was 
passing a riv»T. .V skiriinsh hogan be¬ 
tween the r;ualr> ; but ul). II (lii-v foMij.l 
pioii no longer di^jiDSed to bear these 
iiulignilies with his usual paternal pa¬ 
tience ; when they observed iiiiii ilniw. 
iiig up bis men for battle, w ith all the 
eagerness of strong resentment, they 
once more turned their hacks, and, 
with the loss of some few men, fled to 
the city in a more disgraceful and more 
cowardly manner lliaii before. 

'I'he Leontines received Dion in a 
very honourable manner, gave monev 
to lii.s soldiers, and made (lieiii free of 
llieir city. Thev also sent messengers 
to Syracuse with reipiisitiniis. that liis 
men might have justice done tliem. and 
receive tlieir pay. 'I'hc Syracusans, in 
return, sent other messengers, with 
impeacliniciit.s against Dion ; but when 
the matter was tlebatcd at Leontinm, 
in full nsseiiibly of the allies, they 
evidently appeared (o be in fault. 

I bey refuserl, iievertbcless, to .staml 
to the avvani of this a.s.scmbiy ; for (he 
recent recoverj of (heir liherties hao 
made them insolent, and (lie poptda 
power was without control; (heir verv 
coniniaiiders living no more than scr 
vile depeiiih-iits on tlie niultitinle. 

About this lime Dinnysni.s sent a 
fleet under Njpsiiis. ibe Nt apolil.-.n, 
willi provisioin and pay for tin- garri¬ 
son ill the ■cifa<lel, Ibe Syracusans 
overcame him, and took four ol liis 
ships ; but (hey made an ill use of their 
success, J^estitiile of all disriidine, 
they celehraled the victory witli (he 
iiiust riotous extravagance; and at u 
lime will II they thought themselves se¬ 
cure ot taking the citadel, they lost the 
city. N^psiu.s ob.scrving their disor¬ 
der, their night revels and debauches, 
in vvhirli llioircomiiiander.s, cither from 
incliiintion, or through fearof offeiidin 
(hem, were as deeply engaged ns tliem- 
selves, took advantage of this opportu¬ 
nity, broke through their walls, and 
exposed the city to the violence and 
depredation of his soldiers. 

j'he Syracusans at once jierceivcd 
their fully and tlieir misfortnne ; but the 
latter, in (heir present confusion, wiis 
Hot easy to be redressed. Tlv«» soldiers 
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made dreadful liavoc in the city ; tliey 
ih-inolishod the fortifications, put the 
iiirn to tlie sword, and dragged the 
•voinen and children shrieking to the 
citadel. Tlve Syracusan officers being 
iinal)le to sepanife the citizens from the 
enemy, or to draw them up in any or¬ 
der, gave up all for lost. In this 
situation, while the Acradina itself was 
in danger of being taken, they naturally 
turned their tlioiigbts on Dion; but 
none had the courage to mention a nmn 
whom all had injured. In this cmer 
gency a voice was lieard from the ca¬ 
valry of the allies, crying, “ Send for 
Dion and his Ptdnponnesians from Le- 
ontiiun.” Ilis name w-as no sooner 
raontioiied than the people shouted for 
j(»y. W'lth tears they implored that he 
iinght once more be at their head: 
they venu'mhered his intrepidity in tl»e 
most trying dangers; they remembered 
the courage tliat he showed himself, 
aii<i the confidence w-ith which he in- 
sj>ire<l them when he led them against 
tlie enemy. Arclionides and 'IVlesidcs 
from the auxiliaries, and Ilellanicus, 
W’itli four more from the cavalry, were 
immediately despatched to Lenntium, 
wliere. mating the best of their way, 
tiiey arrived in the close of the evening. 
Tliey instantly threw* themselves at the 
feel of Dion, and related, with tears, 
the deplon»b!e condition of tlie Syra¬ 
cusans, Tlie Leontines and Pelopon¬ 
nesians soon gathered about them, con¬ 
jecturing from their haste, and the man¬ 
ner of their address, that their business 
luid soinetbing extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediatel) summoned an as¬ 
sembly, and the neople being soon 
collected, Archonincs and Hellanicus 
briefly related tlic distress of the Syra¬ 
cusans, entreated the foreign soldiers 
to forget the injuries tliey had done 
tliem, and once more to assist that un¬ 
fortunate people, whu had already suf¬ 
fered more for their ingratitude than 
even they whom they liad injured would 
have inflicted upon (hem. When they 
liad thus spoken, a profound silence 
ensued; upon which Dion arose, and 
attempted to sne^, but was prevented 
by his tears. His soldiers, who were 
greatly alfected with their general’s 
sorrow, entreated him to moderate his 
grief, and proceed. After he had re¬ 
covered himself a little, he spoke to 
the foUoiving purpose * Peloponne¬ 


sians and confederates, I have called 
you together, that you may consult on 
your resjiective affairs. l\ly measures 
are taken : I cannot hesitate what to do 
when Syracuse is perishing. If I can 
not save if, I will, at least, hasten thi¬ 
ther, and fall beneath the ruins of my 
country ; for you, if you can yet per¬ 
suade yourself to assist tlie most unfor¬ 
tunate and inconsiderate of men, it may 
be in your power to save from destruc¬ 
tion a city w hich was the work of your 
own hands.But if your pity for the 
Svracusans be sacrificed to your resent¬ 
ment, may the gods reward your fido- 
lity, your kindness to Dion f and re¬ 
member, that as lie would not desert 
yon, when yon were injured, so neither 
Could he abandon his falling country!” 

He had hardly ended, when the sol¬ 
diers signified their readiness for tlie 
set vice by loud acclamations, and called 
upon him to march directly to the re¬ 
lief of Syracuse. The messengers em¬ 
braced them, and entreated the gods 
to shower their blessings on Diou and 
the Peloponnesians. WTien tlie noise 
subsided, Dion gave orders that the 
men should rejiair to their quarters, 
and, after the necessary refreshments, 
assemble, in the same place completely 
armed; for he intended to march that 
very night. 

'file soldiers of Dionysius, after ra¬ 
vaging tlie city during the whole day, 
retired at night, with uie lo.ss of a few 
men, into the citadel. This small res¬ 
pite once more encouraged the dema¬ 
gogues of the city, who presuming tliat 
the enemy would not repeat their hosti¬ 
lities, dissuaded the people from ad 
milting Dion and his foreign soldiers. 
They advised them not to give up the 
honour of saving the city to strangers, 
but to defend their liberty themselves. 
Upon this the generals sent otlier mes¬ 
sengers to Dion to countermand his 
march; while, on the other hand, the . 
cavalry and many of the principal citi¬ 
zens sent their requests tliat he would 
hasten it Thus invited by one party, 
and rejected bv another, he came for¬ 
ward but slowly; and^ at night, Uie 
faction that opposed him set a guard 

* Strabo says, that Syracuse wu built in 
the secood year of the eleventh Olympiad, by 
Archias, one of the Rcraelldst caim 
from Corinth to Syncui^ 
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upon the gates to present his entei- 
•tig. 

N'j psius now made a fresh sally from 
the citadel, with still greater numbers 
and greater fury than before. AAcr 
totiilly deinolisliing the remaining part 
of t!ie fortilicatioii, he fell to nuaging 
the cit>-. The slaughter was dreadful; 
men, Momen, and rhddren fell indis- 
criniiuatel^ by the sword ; for the ob¬ 
ject ol the enemy was not so mttcli 
j)lunder as destruction. Dionysius 
<lespaired of regaining his lost empire, 
and, in Ids inorlal hatred of tlie Syra¬ 
cusans, he iletenuined to bury it in the 
ruins of their city. It was resolved, 
therelore, that, before Dion’s succours 
could arrive, iliey should destroy it tlie 
tpdekest waj by lajiiig it in ashes. 
Acconlingly they set tire to those parts 
that Were at hand by brands and 
torches; and to the remoter parts by 
tfliooling /laming arrows. I’lie citizens, 
in the iiliiiost consteniatinn, fled every¬ 
where lieforc them. Those who, to 
avoid the (ire, had fled from their 
houses, were put to the sword in the 
Streets; and tJiey who sought for refuge 
in their houses, were again driven out 
by the flames; many were burned to 
death, and many perished beneath (he 
ruins of their houses. 

This terrible distress, by universal 
consent, opened the gates for Dion. 
AAer being informed that the enemy 
hud retreated into tiie citadel, he made 
no great haste ; but early in the morn¬ 
ing some horsemen carried him the 
news of a fresh assault. Tliese were 
followed bv some, even of those who 
had recently opjiosed his coming, but 
who now imnlured him to fly to their 
relief. As the conflagration and de- 
Alruclion increased, Heraclides des¬ 
patched his brother, and after him his 
uncle Thcodotes, to entreat (Jie assist¬ 
ance ol Dioii; for they were now no 
longer in a capacity of opposing the 
enemy ; he was wounded himself, and 
great part of the citjf was laid in ashes. 

When Dion received this news, be 
was about sixty furlongs from Uie city. 
After he had acquainted his soldiers 
witli the dreadful exigency, and ex¬ 
horted them to behave with resolution, 
^ey no longer marched, but ran ; and 
in their way they were met by num¬ 
bers, who entreated them, if possible, 
(o go still faster. Bj the eager and 


vigorous speed of (he soldiers, Dion 
(piickly arrived at the cif\ ; and, enter- 
ing by the part called Hecatompedon, 
he ordere<l Ins light troops immeiliatelv 
to charge the enemy, tliat the Synicu- 
sans might take courage at tlie sight ot 
(hem. Ill tlie iiieaiiwlnle he drew up 
his heavy-armed men, w ith such of the 
citizens as had joined him, and (livi(lc<l 
them into several small liodies. ol 
greater depth than breadth, that he 
niiglit nitimiciale the enemy liy alluck.- 
ing tliein in .sevenil quarters at once. 
He advanced to tlie cngageiiiciil at the 
head ol his iiirn, amidst a confused 
noise of shouts, plaudits, jirayers, and 
vows, whicli llie .Syracusans ofl'ered tip 
for their deliverer, (heir tutelary deity, 
for so they termed him now ; and his 
loreign soldiers (hey calleil tlieir bre¬ 
thren and fellow-citizens. At this time, 
perhaps, there was not one wretch so 
sellishly fond of life that he did not hold 
Dion’s safety tlearer than his own, or 
(hat of all his fellow-citizens, while 
they saw him advancing lirst in the 
front of danger, Uirough blood and 
lire, and over heaps of the .slain. 

iTiere was, indeed, something terri¬ 
ble in the appearance of the enemy, 
who, animated by rage and despair, 
had posted themselves in the niins n 
the ramparts, so that it was extreniely 
dangerous and difliciilt to aiipronch 
(hem. But the apprehensions of tire 
discouraged Dion's men the most, and 
distressed them in their inarch. 'Iliey 
were surrounded by flames that raged 
on every side, and while thev walked 
over bunting ruins, Uirough clouds of 
a.shes and smoke, they were every mo¬ 
ment in danger of being buried be¬ 
neath the fall of half-consumed build¬ 
ings, Jn ^1 tlie.se dilliculties they took 
inlinite pains to keep close together, 
and maintain (heir ranks. When they 
cainc up to the enemy, a few only 
could engage at a time, on account o* 
the narrowness and inequality of (he 
ground. 'Ihcy fought, however, with 
great bravery, and, encouraged by the 
acclamations of the citizens, at length 
(hey routed Nypsiua, and most of liis 
men escaped into tlie citadel, which 
was near at hand. Such of ^em as 
were dispersed and could not get in, 
were pursued and nut to the sword. 
The present deplorable state of (he city 
afibraed ueither time nor propriety for 
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i()at joy and (hoae congratulations 
wliicii usually follow victory. All were 
btjsy in saving the remains of the con¬ 
flagrations; and thoULdi thev laboured 
hard during the whole night, it nas 
with great difliculty that the lire was 
extinguished. 

Not one orator of the popular faction 
durst any longer remain in the city. 
By their flight they at once confessed 
their guilt, and avoided punisluiient. 
lleraclides. however, and 'I'heodotcs, 
surreiulered themselves to Dion. 'They 
acknowledged their error, and entreat¬ 
ed tliat he woulil not imitate them in 
the cruel treatment they had shown 
him. Tliey forgot not to add how much 
jt would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in other \irtues, to restrain 
his resentments ; and, by forgiving the 
ungniteful, to testify that superiority of 
spirit for which they had contended 
with him. His friends, liowever, ad¬ 
vised him b}’ no means to pardon these 
factious and invidious men, but to give 
them up to his soldiers, and to rid the 
cominonwealth of tlie ambition of de¬ 
magogues, no les.s destructive than 
(hat of tyrants. Dion, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to mitigate their 
resentments. “ Other generals,” said 
he, “ employ themselves chiefly in mi¬ 
litary studies ; but, by being long con¬ 
versant in the academy, 1 have learned 
to subdue my passions, and to restrain 
the impulses of enmity and auger. To 
prove that I have really gained such a 
victory over myself, it is not sufficient 
merely to be kind to men of virtue, 
out to be indulgent and reconcilable 
to the injurious. If 1 have excelled 
Hemclides in military and political 
abilities, I am resolved not lo be infe¬ 
rior to him in justice and clemency; 
since to have the advantage in lho.se is 
the first degree of excellence. The 
honours of conquest ore never wholly 
our own; for though the conqueror may 
stand unrivalled, IWtuue will claim her 
share in his success. Heraclides may 
be treacherous, invidious, and mali¬ 
cious ; but must Dion, tlierefore, sully 
his glories by the indulgence of resent¬ 
ment? The laiys, indeed, allow 
revenge of an injury to be more justi- 
(iable than the commission of it; but 
both proceed originally from the in- 
ilrmity of human nature. Besides, 
tliere is hardly any malignity so inve¬ 


terate, that it may not be overcome bj 
kindness, and softened by repeated 
favours.’* Agreeably to these sentL 
nuMtts, Dion pardoned Heraclides anc 
dismisseil him. 

His first object was to repair the wall 
which he had formerly erected arouiio 
the citadel; and, for this purpose, he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish 
a palisado, and bring it to the works 
Wlicn they had done this, he sent them 
to their repo.se, and employed his own 
men the whole night in drawing a line 
of eirciimvallation around the citadel, 
which both the enemy and the citizens 
were astonished lo bnd completed in 
the morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the 
prisoners, to the amount of rivo thou¬ 
sand, ransomed, he summoned an as¬ 
sembly. Heraclides moved, that I^on 
should be declared commanderin chief 
both at sea and land. This motion was 
approved of by tlie nobility, and the 
commons were desired to contirm it; 
but the sailors and artificers opposed 
it in a tumultuous manner. They were 
unwilling that Heraclides should lose 
his command at sea; for though they 
had no good opinion of his principles, 
they knew that he would be more in¬ 
dulgent than Dion, and more ready to 
gratify their inclinations. Dion there¬ 
fore gave up his point, and agreed that 
Heraclides should continue adinimL 
But when the equal distribution of lands 
wa.s moved for, he opposed it, and re¬ 
pealed all the decrees which had for¬ 
merly passed on the measure, by which 
means he once more incurred the di^ 
pleasure of the people. Heraclides 
again made his advantage of this, and 
harangued the soldiers and sailors at 
IMessana, accu.sing Dion of a design to 
make himself absolute. At the same 
time he privately corresponded with 
Dionysius, by means of Phanuc, a 
Spartan. When the nobility got in¬ 
telligence of this, there was a sedition 
in the army, and the city ivas greatly 
distressed by want of provisions. Dion 
was now at a loss wnat measures to 

E ursue; and all bis fnends condemned 
im for strengthening the hands of so 
perverse and invidious a wretch a- 
Heraclides. 

^ Pharax wm encamped at Neopolis. 
in the teiT tory of Agrigentum; and 
Dion draw out the Syracusans, bu 
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not ^tlk an intent to enffHge him till he 
foiiinl n convenient opportunity. This 
g**;ve Hemclitlcs anti his seamen an oc¬ 
casion of exclairninff, (liat ho delayed 
lighting only lliat tu* nii^ld the lon^^vr 
continue in command, lie was forced 
to action, therefore* contmrv to )ns in. 
elinations, and was beaten. His loss, 
indeed, was small, and his d«Teat was 
owing more to a misundersfainling in 
his own nm)y, than to the superior 
counage of tlie enemy ; he therefore re¬ 
solved to renew the engagetnent. and, 
after animating and encouraglr.g his 
men to redeem their lost credit, he 
drew* them up in form of battle. In 
the evening, however, lie received in¬ 
telligence, that lleraclides was sailing 
^br Syracuse, with ififent to posse.ss 
liiniself of llie rit\, ati<l to shut him 
out. U|)on this he made a dniught of 
the bravest ajul most active of the ca¬ 
valry, and rode with sueli expedition 
lliat he reached (lie enfv bv nine in the 
inorimiff, ntU-ra tiiarrh of seven liuu- 
tjretl fiirloiiRS. Henirlitles, lie 

made nil the sail lie could, was too 
late, and lie (licnTorc tarkc-d about and 
stood out to sen. \Vhilc lie was nnde- 
Icnnincd what course to slcer^ he met 
Ga'sihis the Spartan, who mrorined 
him, that ho was sent to command in 
chief in Sicily, as Gylippiis had done 
before, lleraclides immediately ac¬ 
cepted him, and boasted to his allies 
that he hml found in this Spartan an an¬ 
tidote to tlie power of Dion. At the 
same time he sent a herald to Syracuse, 
onlering the citi/.ens to receive Ga'siliis 
for their general. Dion answered, that 
the SyraciKsans had already a siidicient 
number of generals; and tliat, if it 
were necessary for them to have a 
•Sjiartan, he uas himself a citizen of 
Sparta. 

Gaesilus having now no hopes of the 
command, wailed upon Dion, anti, by 
Lis mediation, reconciled him to Iiem- 
clides. This reconciliation was con- 
firmed by the most solemn oaths, and 
Gicsilus himself was guarantee of the 
treaty ; and undertook to punish Hera- 
rlidcs, in case of any future breach of 
faith. The Syracusans unon (his, dis¬ 
charged their navy, as thev found no 
ailvantages from it equal to tlie ex|>ensc 
of keeping it on foot, and to those 
inconveniences it brought upon them, 
by being a continual source of sedi¬ 


tious. At the same (.Tiie they continued 
the siege, and invesle.l tiie city with 
another wall. As ttie In si. gcd wer. 
cut ofl from fiirtlicr sin>}difs. uiier. 
jirovisions failed, the soldiers began t • 
niiitiiiv. so (liat .\ poliocrati'.s lonnd 
hiiiisell under a necessity of woming to 
terms witli Dion, and ofii r.'d to deiiv«?r 
up the citaded to him, with all tlie anns 
and store.s, on condition '.hat lie might 
have five galleys, and l.e permitted to 
retire in safely with his mollier and 
sisters. Dion gran(e<l his mpie.st. and 
with tliose he sailed to Dioiij.sius. Ho 
was no -sooner under siiil" than the 
wliole city oJ Syracuse assembled (o 
belioKI the joyful sight, 'l lieir liearts 
were so full of this iiiler«‘sling event, 
that (hey even expre.ssed their anger 
against those who were ab.seiil. and 


could not be witnesses with what glory 
the Kun tliat day rose iijum .Svracusc, 
deli%erod at last from (he chains of 
.slavery. As tins iHglit of Dionysius 
wa.s one of the must memorable vicis- 
si(ude.s of fortune that is recorded in 
history, and as no tyranny %vas ever 
more pfTeetually cstnblishcd than his, 
how great inii.st their joy nn<l (heir self- 
complacency have been, after they had 
destroyed it by such iiieoiisiderable 
means! 

^^'hen Apollocrate.s was gone, and 
Dion went to take pos.se.ssioM of the 
citadel, the women could not wait till 
lie entered, but ran to meet him at the 
gate. Aristomache came lirst, leading 
Dion’s son, and Arete followed her in 
tears, fearful and approheii.sive of 
meeting her hnsbund, after she had 
been so long in the pos.se.ssion of 
another. Diq^i lirst embmeed his sis¬ 
ter, (lion his {ton; after which Aristo¬ 
mache presented Arete (o him, with 
this address: —Your banishment, 
Dion, made us all equally miserable. 
Your return and your success have 
made ns nil hn]>py, except her whom 
1 bad the luisfurtune to sec, by uriiel 
compulsion, given to another, w-hile 
you were yet alive. We are now en¬ 
tirely in jour disposal; but how will 
you detcrmuie concerning this nuhanpy 
woman? And how must she salute 
you? As her uncle, or as her hu.s 
band ?” Dion wiis aflected by this 
tcndei Intercession, and wept. He 
embraced Arete with great aflection. 
put his son into her hancU, and desired 
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\kt to tftirc to hui own ii«u3c, v-hcre him likewise of sending for counsellow 
be porrioaed to reside; for the ciW he and ministers to Corinth, in ^nteinpt 
immediately delivered to the Syra- of his fellow-citizens. And it is tnio 
cus.Tns. that he had engaged some CorinthianO 

All tilings had now sncceeded to his to assist him in settling his plan of go- 
wisli; blithe, by no means, sought to vernment. His intention was to restraia 
reap the lirst ailvantages of his good the unlimited power ol the popular ad- 
fortune. His first oliject \\as to gratify ministration (which cannot properly bo 
his friends, to reward liis allies, and to called a government, but, as Plato 
give his fellow-citizens and foreign sol- tennsit, a warehouse of goveraments),*^ 
diers proper marks of his favour, in and to establish the constitution on the 
which his munificence even exceeded Lacedaemonian and Cretan plan, 'rhio 
his abilities. As to himself, he lived 'vas a mixture of the regal and popular 
in a plain and frugal manner, which, governments, or rather an aristocracy, 
on this occasion, in particular, was Dion knew tliat the Corinthians were 
universally admired. For while the governed cliiefly by the nobility, and 
fame of liis actions and the reputation that the influence of the people rather 
of his valour was spread tlirougli Sicily interfered. He foresaw that_ Heraclides 
and Greece, he seemed rather to live would be no inconsiderable impediment 
with Plato on the sparing simplicity of to liis scheme. He knew him to b© 
the academic life, than among soldiers, factious, turbulent, and inconstant; 
who look upon every species of luxury and he therefore pave him up to those 
as a compensation for the toils and "'ho advised to kill him, though he had 
dangers of war. Thougli Plato him- before saved him out of their hands, 
self wrote to him, tliat the eyes of the Accordingly they broke into his house, 
whole world were upon him, he seems and muraered him. His death was at 
not to have carried his attentions be- fiwt resented by the citizens; but when 
yoiid one jiarticular part of one city, Dion gave him a magnifleent funeral, 
the academy. His judges in that so- attended the dead body with his sol- 
eiety, he knew, would not so much diers, and pronounced an oration to the 
regard the greatness of his perform- people, their resentment went off. In- 
anccs, his courage, or his victories, as deed, tliey were sensible that the city 
that temper of mmd with whicli lie bore would never be at pence whilst the 
prosperity, and that moderation with competitions of Dion ami Heraclidca 
which he sustained his happier for- subsisted. 

tunes. He did not in the least relax Dion had a friend mimed Callippus. 
the severity of his manners; he kept the an Athenian, with whom he first became 
same reserve to the people, though acquainted, not on account of his lite- 
condescension was, at this time, pmi- rary merit, but, according to Plato, 
tically necessary; and though Plato, because he happened to be introduced 
as we have already observed, had ex- hy him to some religious mysteries, 
postulated with him on this account. He had always attended him in the 
and told him, that auAeritt/ teas the army, and was in great esteem. He 
eomvanion of solitude. He had cer- ^vas the first of his Iriends who raarch- 
lainly a natural antipatliy to complai- ed along with him into Syracuse with » 
sance; and he had moreover a design, garland on his bead, and he had dis- 
by his own example, to reform the tinguished himself in every action, 
manners of the Syracusans, which were This man tinding that Dion’s chief 
become vain, di^olute, and immodest, friends had fallen m the war; that, sinen 
Heraclides once more began to oppose death of Heruclides the popular 
him. Dion sent for him to attend at the party was without a leaden and that 
council; and he made answer, that he ae himself stood in great favour xnthi 
would not attend in any other capacity the army, formed an execrable de^Q- 
than as a private citizen, at a public agmnst the life of bis benefactor. Hia- 
assembly. Soon after this, he impeached object was certainly the supreme com- 
Dton of declining to demolish the cita- mand in Sicily, though some say he' 
del, and of preventing the people from ^as bribed to it with twenty talent*^ 
opening the tombi oT.Di'onysius, and For this purpose he drew several of the ' 
dragging out de body. He accused * Repub. L riiL 
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soldiers into a conspiracy aj^inst Dion, 
and his plot was conducted in n most 
artl'ul manner. He constantly intbnned 
. Dion of what he h«ar«l, or pretended 
'> to hear, sai«l a^:ainst him in the army. 
By tins means he obtained such cuiui- 
dence, Uiat he was allowed to converse 
privately with whom he thoaght proper, 
and to speak with the utmost freedciiu 
against l)ion, that he might discover 
\ his .secret enemies. 'Phiis, in a sliort 
■' time, he drew about him all the sedi¬ 
tious and <Iisc<mteiited citizens ; an<l if 
any one ol tiincrent princii>les infortnerl 
Dion that his integrity liad been tried, 
he gave himself no concern about it, 

• as that uoiiit had already been settled 
with Callippus. 

\\ hilc this consjilracy wjis on foot, 
Dit)ii ha<l a inniistroiis and <lreadful ap- 
oarifioii. As he was meditaling one 
evening alone in the portico before his 
house, he heard a sudden noise, and 
turning about, perceived (for it was not 
yet <lark) a woman of gigantic size at 
the end of the portico, in the form of 
one of the funes, as they arc repre¬ 
sented on the theatre, svveeping the 
lloor with a broom. In liia terror and 
amazement he sent for some of his 
friends, and, informing them of this 

I irodigy, desired they would stay with 
dm during the night, llis mind was 
ill the utmost disorder, aii<l he was a]>- 
prehensive, tlial, if they lel^ him, the 
spectre would ajipear again; lint he 
saw it no more. Soon after this, his 
only son, who was now almost grown 
up to manhood, upon some childish 
displeasure, or frivolous allVont, threw 
himself from the lop of the house, and 
was killed upon the spot. 

While Dion was in this distress, 
Callippus was ripening the conspiracy; 
and, tor this purpose, he nropagateda 
report in Syracuse, that Dion, being 
now cluldless,had determined to adopt 
ApoUocratcs, tlie son of Dionysius, 
who was nephew to Ids wife, and grand¬ 
son to his sister. The plot, however, 
was now suspected both by Dion, his 
wife, and sister. - Dion^ who had stained 
his honour, and tannsbed his glories, 
by the murder of Heraclides, had, as 
we may suppose. Ids anxieties on that 
account; and be would frequently de¬ 
clare, tliat rather tlinn live, not only in 
fear of his enemies, but in suspicion of 
Ids friends^ he would die a thousand 


deatlis, and freely open his bosom to 
the nssnssiii. 

\\ lien Callippus ft'ur.d the wiimen 
iiujuisitiv suspicious, he was afraid 
ot »!u- coii>cqueiice. ntul ass'-rtrd, witll 
tears, his own integrity, l•l^^ril)/ to 
give them any jdedge of Ids d i lity 
they might desire. 'I liej n 'juire ' that 
he would take the ^'nrit cith ; the fnrni 
of which is as follows:—The pv.soii 
wlj<i takes it goes down into the ter pie 
ol the '1 hesniopiiori, where, after the 
jicrJoniiance ol some religious ceremo¬ 
nies, he puts on the ))urpie riil>e of 
I’roserpiiie, .ami, holding a liar dug 
torch in Ids hand, proceeds on the 
oath. All (Ids Cullijqnis ditl without 
hesitation; and to show with w)<atcoii- 
(ciiint he held the goddess, be appoint 
od tlu* execiitiou of Ids conspiracy on 
the day of her festival. Imked, he 
could hardly think that even this would 
enhance his guilt, or render him more 
obnoxious to the goddess, when lie was 
the very person who had before ini¬ 
tiated Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy was now supportcu 
by numbers: and as Dion was sur¬ 
rounded by his friends, in the annrt- 
mentwherc he usually eiiterinincd tnem, 
tiic conspirators invested the house, 
some securing the doors, and others 
the windows, 'llie assassins, who were 
Zacynihians, came in unarmed, in their 
ordinary dress. Those who remained 
without made fast the doors. Tlio Zn- 
cynthiaiis fell ujioii Dion, and endea¬ 
voured to strangle him, but not suc¬ 
ceeding in this, they railed for u sword. 
No one, however, durst ojieii (he door, 
fur Dion had many frieiKls about him; 
yet they had, in etiVet, iiulhiiig to fear 
from these, fur each concluded, (hat, 
by giving up Dion, he should consult 
his own safety. W'hen (hey had waited 
some time, Lycon, a Syranisan, put a 
short sword tliroiigh the window into 
the hands of a ^cynthian, who fell 
upon Dion, already stunned and sense¬ 
less, and cut his throat like a victim at 
the altar. llis sister, and his wife, who 
was |>regnant; tliey imprisoned. In 
this unhappy situation she fell in labour, 
and was delivered of a son, w hom (hey 
ventured to preserve; for Callippu5 
was loo mucli embroiled bv his ovm 
affairs to attend to them, anil the keepors 
of the prison were prevailed on to cau* 
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After Dioti was cut off, and Gu'ppjw 
bnd the whole government of Symease 
.n his liamls, Tie had the presuuiptien 
to write to the Athenians, %Thom, after 
:)ie gods, he ought of all others to hive 
Tlreadccl, j^iolluted as he was with the 
imirtler ot his benefactor. But it has 
been observed, with great truth, of 
that state, that its gootl men are the 
l>est, and its bad men the worst in tlie 
world; as the soil ot Attica produces 
llie finest honey and the most fatal poi¬ 
sons. The success of Callippus did 
not long reproach the indulgence oi 
the gods. He soon received the pu¬ 
nishment he deserved ; for, in attempt¬ 
ing to take Catana, he lost Syracuse; 
upon whicli occasion lie said, that lie 
had lost a city, and got a cheese-grater.* 
Aftenvards, at the siege of Messana, 
most of his men were cut ofl’, and, 
amongst the rest, the murderers of 
Dion. As he was refused admission 
by every city in Sicily, and universally 
UHted and despised, he passed into 
Italy, and made himself master of Khe- 

llot the word which signifies a chccie- 
prater in Greek is not Caianc but Patane. 


givni , but being no longer able to 
maintain liis soldiers, he was slain by 
Leptines and Polyperchon with the very 
same sword with which Dion had been 
assassinated ; for it was known by the 
size (being sliort, like the Sparlai? 
swords) and by the curious worKmau 
shin. Thus Callippus received the pu- 
nishment due to his crimes. 

When Aristomache and Arete were 
released out of prison, they were re- 
c^ived by Icetes, aSyracu^ii, a friend 
of Dion’s, who, for some time, enter¬ 
tained them with hospitality and good 
faith. Afterwards, however, being 
prevailed on by the enemies of Dion, 
he put them on board a vessel, under 
pretence of sending them to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus; but privately ordered the 
sailors to kill them in the passage, and 
throw the bodies overboard. Others 
say, that they and the infant were 
thrown ahve mto the sea. This wretch 
too paid the forfeit of his villany, for 
he WM put to death by Timoleon; and 
the Syracusans, to revenge Dion, slew 
his two daughters, of which I have 

mention in Uie 

iu6oi luDoleun, 
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I he srreat ancestor of Marcus Rriiliis 
was tliat Junius Bnitus to whom the 
ancient Uuinans erected a statue of 
brass, and id.^red it in the capitol 
nriioiiKst their kings. He was repre* 
sented wiili a drawn sword in liis hand, 
to signify the spirit and firmness with 
wliicli he vanquished the Torquins ; 
but, linrd-teinpered like the steel of 
which that sword was composed, and 
in no tiegree hutnani/.ed by education, 
the same obdurate severity whicli im- 

C clteil him ugniiiKt the tyrant, shut up 
is natural afiection from his children, 
when he found those children cons|)ir- 
ing for the support of tyr.inny. tjn the 
contrary, that Briitiia, whose life we 
are novy writing, had all the advantages 
that arise from the cultivation of philo¬ 
sophy. To his spirit, which was natu¬ 
rally sedate and mild, he gave vigour 
and activity by constant application. 
Upon the whole, he was happily formed 
to virtue, both by nature and educa¬ 
tion. Even the partisans of Cavsar 
ascribed to him everything that had the 
appearance of honour or generosity in 
the conspiracy, and all Uiat was of a 
contrary complexion they hud to the 
charge of Cassius; who was, indeed, 
tlie friend and relation of Brutus, but 
by no means resembled him in the siiu- 
plicily of liis manners, it is nntvcr- 
sally allowed, tliat bis mother, Servilia, 
was descended from Servilius Ahala, 
when Spurius Melius seditiously 


aspired to the monarchy, went np to 
him in the forum, under a pretence of 
business, and. as Maclius inclined his 
head to hear what he woidd say. stabbed 
him with a dagger, which he had con¬ 
cealed for the purpose.* But the par- 
tisiins of Ca*sar would not allow that 
he was descended from Junius Brutus, 
whose family, they said, was extinct 
with liLs two sons.t Marcus Brutus, 
according to them, was a plebeian, 
descended from one Bnitus, a stcwnril, 
of mean extraction ; and that the family 
had but lately risen to any dignitv in 
the state. On the contrary, Posidonius 
the iihilosophcr agrees with those lus- 
toriiins w ho say that Junius Bnitus had 
a third son, who was an infant wlien 
hi.H brothers were put to death, nini 
that Marcus Brutus was descended 
from him. He further tells us, that 
tlicrc were several illustrious persons of 
liiat family in his time, witli whom he 
was well acquainted, and who very 
much resembled the statue of Jiinitm 
Bnitus.^ 

* f'ivy, and other hUtoriaiia, relate tbli 
aflair dinercntly. Some of them aaj confi- 
ilcoUy, that Servilius, who was then gcneini 
of the hursr, imt Alsliua to dvatli by order 
Ciocinnaius tlic dictator 

■f- Of this number is l>iooyaiu8 of IlalU 
camasstia. 

^ Tiicre were aevonl dlsURffuiihod per. 
SODS of this family in the year of Rome 6A8 
some of whom oppOMd the abtogatioo of ths 
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Cato, the pliilosojilier, was brother 
lo Servili i, the inntlier of Bnitns. who 
pready a«lniirerl and imitated the vir- 
of his uncle, and married ins danph- 
ter PoiTia. 

IJrntiis was acquainted with all the 
sects ot the Greek, philnsopliers, and 
understood their doctrines ; but the 
J-^latonists stood highest in his esteem. 
Pie liad no great <»i)lnion either of the 
new (tr ol (he middle academy ; Imt ap¬ 
plied himself wholly to the studies of 
tiie ancient. Antioclius of Asealoii was 
tlierehtrc hi.s favourite, and he enter¬ 
tained his brother Ariston in his own 
house; a man, who, though inferior to 
some ot tlu? philositphers in learning, 
was equal to tlie first of them in nio- 
desty, prudence, and gentleness of 
miinners. lOmpylus, who likewise lived 
with JPrutiis, as w-e tind in his own epis¬ 
tles, atid in those ot liis friends, was an 
orator, and left a short, hut a well- 
written narrative of the death of Ctesar, 
^titled lirutus, 

Brutus spoke with great ability in 
Latin, l)otli in (he field and at (he bar 
In Greek he alfectefl (he sententious 
and laconic way. 'I'here are several 
instance.H of this in his epistles Tliu.s, 
in the bepiniiinff of the war, he wrote 
to the Pennapenians:—“ 1 hear you 
have given nioiu*y to ]>olabelln. Ifyou 
pave it willingly, yon must own yon in¬ 
jured me; il'unwillingly, show it by 
giving willingly to me.’' Thus, on 
another oceasion, to the Samians:— 

‘ Your deliberations are tedious; your 
actions slow; what, think you, will be 
the consequence?” Of the Patareans 
thus :—“ 1 he Xanthians rejected my 
kindness, and desperately made their 
country their grave. 'I'he Patareans 
confided m mij, and retained their li¬ 
berty. It is in your own choice to 
imitate the prudence of the Patareans, 
or to suffer the fate of the Xanthians.” 
And such is the style of his most re¬ 
markable letters. 

While he was yet very young, he 
accoinpanied Cato to Cyprus, in the 
expeilition against Ptolemy. After 
Ptolemy had killed himself, Cato, be¬ 
ing detained business in the isle of 
Uhodes, sent Oaninius to secure the 

OppUn law, and were besieged by the Ro¬ 
man women in ihcir houses. Livv, L xxxiv. 
Val. Max. 1. ix. 


king's treasure : luit suspecting his fide- 
lify, he wroie to Brutus to sail imme¬ 
diately to Cyprus from Pamphylia, 
where, after a Ilf of sickness, he staid 
for the re-establishment of his health. 
He oiieyed the order with reluctance, 
boih out <if respect to Caniniu.s, who 
was superseded witli disgrace, and hc- 
laiise he thought the employment illi¬ 
beral, and by no means proper for a 
young man who was in pursuit of phi- 
iosopiiy. Nevertheless he executed the 
commission with such <liligence, that 
he hail the aoprobation of Ca(i> ; and 
having turned the effects of Ptoiemy 
into ready money, he brought tlie 
greatest part of it to Home. 

When Home was divided info tw:3 
factions, and l^>lnpey and Caesar were 
in arms again.st each other, it was gene 
rally believed that Brutus would join 
Cae.sar, because his father had been put 
to death by Poinpey. However, he 
thought it his duty to sacrifice his re¬ 
sentments to the interest of his country; 
and judging Pomoey’s to be the better 
wuse, he joined liis party, (hough be¬ 
fore he would not even salute Pompey 
when he met him, esteeming it a crime 
to have any conversation with the mur¬ 
derer of his father. He now looked 
upon him as (he head of the common¬ 
wealth; and, therefore, listing under 
his banner, he sailed for Sicily in qua¬ 
lity of lieutenant to Sestius, who ^vas 
governor of the island. There, how¬ 
ever, he found no opportunity to dis¬ 
tinguish himself; and being informed, 
that Pompey and C.Tsar were encamped 
near each other, and preparing for that 
battle on which the whole empire de¬ 
pended, lie went voluntarily into Mtf- 
cedonia to have his share in the danger. 
Pompej', it is said, was so much sur¬ 
prised and pleased with his coming, 
that he rose to embrace him in the pre¬ 
sence of his guards, and treated him 
wth as much respect as if he had been-, 
his superior. During tlie time that h« 
was in camp, those hours that he did 
not spend with Pompey he employed 
in reading and study; and thus bo 
pMsed the day before the battle of 
Pharsalia. It was the middle of sum¬ 
mer, the heats were intense, the marshy 
situation of the camp disagreeable, and 
his tent bearers were long in coining. 
Nevertheless, though extremely hamss* 
ed and fatigued, he did not anoint him- 
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st^li til! noon ; aiul then, takin;; a morsel 
of l)read, wliile others were at rest, or 
iDtisin^ on llie event of the ensuing 
day, he einployetl himself till the even¬ 
ing ill writing un epitome of Polvhius. 

Csesar, it is said, had so high an 
esteem for him, (hat he onlercd his 
oHicors by all means to save him, if he 
would surrender himself; and, if he 
refused, to let him escape with his life. 
Some liave placed this kindness to the 
account of Servilia, tlie mother of Bni- 
tus, with whom Cicsar had connexions 
ol' a temlcr nature in the eaily part of 
his life."^ Besides, as (liis aiAOur was 
in full blow nbotit the time when Brutus 
was born, Ctusar had some r«»ason to 
believe he might be his son. 'i'he in¬ 
trigue %T 0 S notorious. W^lien tln‘ se* 
rmte was debating on the dangerous 
coiispirjtcy of Catiline, Cato and Caesar, 
who took diircrent sides of the question, 
happened to sit near c*ach oilier. In 
the midst of the business, a note was 
br<iuglit to Caesar from without, which 
he read silently to hiniselL Cato, here¬ 
upon, liMnily accused (\a-*saror receiv¬ 
ing holers from the eneiiiies of the 
commonwealth; and Ciesar, finding 
tiiat it had occasioned a disturbance in 
the senate, delivered tlie note to Cato 
as he hud received it. Cato, when he 
found it to be nothing but a lewd letter 
from his own sister Scrvilia, threw it 
back again to (/sesar. ** ^rake it, you 
«ol.^ said he, and went on with the 
public busine.ss, 

AOer the liatlle of Pharsalia, when 
Ponipey >vas fled to\var<is the sea, rirnl 
Catsar wils Ktoriuing the camp, Brutus 
^(*aped through one of the gates, and 
fled into a watery marsh, .where he hid 
himself amongst the reeds. From 
thence he ventured out in the night, 
and got safe to i^irissa. From Larissu 
he wrote to Ca:sar, who expressed the 
greatest pleasure in hearing of his 
safety, sent for him, and entertained 
him amongst the first of his frieods. 

* These conoexioru were well knowiu 
CwMr insdc her a present, on a ceruiti oc^ 
Sion, of a pearl which cost him near 60,000/. 
In ihc civil wars lie assigned (o her a conlis« 
catcc) estate for a mere trifle; and when the 
people expressed their surprise at its c)ieap« 
tiess, Cicero said humoronily, Quo mWius 
^mptam sciu/is, Tertia dsdiuta esi. Ttrtia 
was a daughter of Srrrilia*s, and d^dtieta was 
W Icnn In the procuring busineas# 


S\ hen no one could give account which 
way Pompey was lied, Ca'sar walked 
for .some liino al<ine with Brutus, to 
coiisiiU Ills opinion nod linding tliat 
it was for Kg\pt, lie rt-jet tod the opi¬ 
nions of the rest, and directed his 
march for that country. Pnrnpev had, 
iiuleed, taken tlie route of Fgvpt, as 
Brutus conjectured ; but lie had already 
met his fate. 

Brutus iiad so much inllnence with 
Cicsar, that he reconciled him to his 
friend Cassius; and when he sjioke in 
belialf of the king of .\frica. lliongh 
there were many impeachincnts ngaiust 
him. he ob(aine<l fur iiim a great part 
of his kiiigilom.f When ho lirst bv- 
gan to speak on this occasion, Caesar 
said, •* I knotv not wliat (his young man 
intends, but whatever it is, he intends 
it stnuigiy.*^ Ills mind was steady, and 
nut easily moved by entreaties. Ilis 
principles were reason, and iHUiour, 
aiiri V irtiie ; and the ends to which tliose 
directed him he prosecuted witii so 
much vigour, that he seldom failed of 
success. No flattery could imliicc Mm 
to atteiul to unjust petitions; and 
though th?t ductility of mind which 
may be wrought upon by the imnu- 
deuce of importunity is by some called 
good nature* he considered it os tlie 
greatest disgrace. He nsc<l to say, 
tiiat he suspected those wiiu could re* f 
fuse no favours hud not very honestly 
emiiloy»*d (he flower of their youth. 

CV>siir, previously to his expedition 
into Africa against Cato and Scipio, 
appointed Brutus to the government of 
(Tallin t*i.s;ilpina. Ami this was very 
fortunate for that particular province^ 
for while the inhabitants of other pro* 
viiices were oppressed and treated liko 
staves, by the violence and rapacity Ot 
their governors, Brutus behaved with 
HO inticli kindness to the people undei 
his jurisdiction Uiat Uiey were in some 
measure indemnilied for their former 
suflerings. Yet be ascribed every tiling 
to the goodness of Caesar; and it was 
no tf mall gratification to the latter to find, 
on hU return through Italy, not only 
Brutus himself, but all the cities under 
his commniKl, ready to attend his pr<H 
gress, and industriousto do him honour* 

, 

^ Plutarch muit have been mUUikeii* 
was DioUuui, and not the king of Africa* 
that Brutus pleaded for. 
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A? tiji-re were several pra*torslnps 
vacant, it «as tlie general opinion that 
(lie cliiet'of tiu-in, winch is the pra'tor- 
shin of the city, would be conlerred 
citljcr on lirntns or on Cassius. Some 
say that (his roinpcfition hel^'litenod 
file varianie that had alreatly taken 
place between Mrutns and C;issius ; for 
there wa.s a inisimderstaiidinf; between 
them, thoufjh Cassius was allied to 
Kruliis by inarrung bis sister Ji:nia. 
Otliers .say, that this coinpolition was a 
lolitical niaturiivre ol' Ca*sar's, who 
lad eiicoiiraffed it by favourinn both 
their hopes in private, lie that as it 
may, Jirufus had little more than tlie 
reputation of his virtue to set apninst 
the Kallant actions performcil by Cassius 
in the l^irthian war. Cicsar weifjhcd 
the merit.s ol'each; andallcrcoiisultinj; 
with his friends, “ Cassius,” he said, 
has the better title to it, notwithstand¬ 
ing, Hrutus must liave the first prador- 
ship.” Another pradnrship was, there¬ 
fore, given to Cassius; but ho was not 
so Tiiuch ol>liged by this ns oflended by 
the loss of tlu^ first, i^riitus ha<l, or at 
least might have Inxl, e<iual inihicnce 
witli Cnjsar in everything else; hetnight 
have stood the first in authority and in¬ 
terest, but he wasilrawn oil’by Cas.sius’s 
part.y. Not (hat he was perfectly re¬ 
conciled to Cassius since the competi¬ 
tion for the pra^torial appointments; 
but he listened to his frioiuis,who were 
periJetually advising him not to be 
soothed or ctyoled by Caisar, but to re¬ 
ject the civilities of si tyrant, whose 
object was not to reward, but to disarm 
* his virUic. On the other hand, Csasar 
had his suspicions, and Brutus liis ac¬ 
cusers; yet the former thought he had 
less to fear from his spirit, his autliority, 
and his connexions, than he had to 
hope from his honesty. Udien he was 
told that Antony and Dolabella had 
some dangerous conspiracy on foot, 
It is not,” .said he, “ the sleek andi 
fat men that 1 fear, but the i)ale and*’ 
the lean meaning Brutus and Cassius. 
Aftervvards, wlieii he was advised to 
bew are of Brutus, he laid his hand upon 
his breast, and said, “ Do not you tliiiik, 
then, that Brutus will w-aii till 1 have 
done with this poor body ?” as if lie 
thought Brutus the only^):^oper person 
to succeed him in his license power. 
Indeed it is extremely probable that 
Brutus would liave been the hrst man 


in Rome, could he have had patience 
aw hile to be the second, and have waited 
till (inie had wasted the power of Caisar, 
and dimmed the lustre of his great ao- 
tions. But Cassius, a man of violent 
jiassioms, and an enemy to Ca?sar, rather 
from personal flian political hatred, still 
urged him agaiii-st the dictator. It was 
universally .said, that Brutus hated (he 
imperial power, and that Cassius hated 
the emi)cror. Cassius, indeed, pre¬ 
tended that Ciesar had injured him. 
He complained that the lions which lie 
had prncurcil when he was nominated 
mdile, and w Inch he had sent to Mega- 
ra, Cxsar had taken and converted to 
his own use, having found them there 
when that cily was taken by Calanus. 
'riiose lions, it is said, were very fatal 
to the inhabitants ; for as soon as their 
city >vas taken, they opened their dens, 
and unchained (hem in the streets, that 
they might stop the irruption of tlie 
enemy ; but instead of tliat (hey fuk 
upon the citizens, and tore them in 
such a manner, that their very enemies 
were struck with horror. jSome say 
that thus was the principal motive witu 
Cassius for conspiring against Cfesar j 
but (hey are strangely mistaken Cas¬ 
sius had a natural aversion to the whole 
race of tyrants, which he showed even 
when he was at school with Faiistus the 
son ol jSylla. When Faustus was 
boasting amongst tbe boys of the un¬ 
limited power of his father, Cassius- 
rose and struck him on (he face. The 
Iriends and tutors of Faustus would 
have taken upon themselves to punish 
the insidt; but Pompey prevented it,, 
and seiiding for the boys, examined 
them himsey.^ -Upon whicii Cassius, 
said, ** Come along, Faustus! repeat,, 
if you dare, before Poniney, the ex¬ 
pressions wliicli provoked me, that k 
may punish you in the same manner.’*’ 
Such was the disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this un 
derhiking by the persuasion of his> 
frignds, by private intimations and 
uioiiyiiious letters. Undfer the statue 
OT his ancestor, who destroyed theTar- 
quiiis, was placed a paper willi (hese- 
words:— 0, that tee had a Brutus note t 
of that Brutus toere now alive! Hia 
own tribunal on which be satasprmtor 
vyas continually lllledwith such inscrip¬ 
tions as these :— Brutus, thou steepest t 
Thou art not a true Brutusl ’fho aj^ 
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copliHuts of Caesar were tlie occasion of 
tills; for, nmoiigst other invidious (iis- 
tinctinns uliich they paid him, they 
crowned Ids statues by ni;;lit, tiiat the 
people mi^ht salute Iiim kin;;, instead 
of dictator. However, it had a con- 
tniry ell'erl, as 1 have shown inure at 
lar^fe in tin; life of Caesar. 

When Cassius solicited his friends 
to engage in the conspiraey, they all 
consented, on condition that lirntus 
would take the lead. They concluded 
that it was not strength of hands, or re¬ 
solution, that they wanted, but the 
countenance of a man of reputation, to 
preside at this .sacrilice, and to justify 
the deed. They were sensible tliat, 
without him, they shouhl neither jiro- 
oeed with spirit, nor escape suspicion 
when they had effected their piiruose. 
The world, tlie\ knew, woidd com lude, 
that if the action had lieen honourable, 
Rrutns woidd not have refused to en¬ 
gage in if. (’a".sms iiaving coiisiilered 
these tilings, ilelennined to (i.ty iirntiis 
the tirst visit after llie (piarrel that had 
been betnecn them; and as soon as 
the compliineiiLs of reconciliation were 
over, he asked liiin, “ Whether he in¬ 
tended to be ill the senate on the calends 
of March, for it was rejiurted,’* he said, 
“ that Caesar’s friends designed to move 
that he should be declared king'?” 
Rrutus answered* “ He should not be 
there;” and(*u.ssins re|)licd. "Rutwhat 
if they should seiiil for us V” ** It would 
then,” said Rrntiis, “ be my duty, not 
only to speak against it, hut to sacrilicc 
iny- life for the lil>crfies of Rome.” 
Ca-ssins,encouraged by lhis,praceedei}: 
—” Jbit wliat liotnaii vvilJ bear to see 
YOU die ? l>o not yon know yourself, 
lirutus? Think yon that those inscrip¬ 
tions 3 'oii foiiiul on your tribunal were 
placed there by w'ea% ers and victnallers, 
and not by the first men in Rome ? 
From other jinelurs they look for pre¬ 
sents, and shows, and gliidiators; but 
from you they expert the abolitioi^^of 
tyranny, as a debt which your lainily 
has entailed upon you. 'I'hcy arc rcod^ 
to stilTcr evervlhiiig on your accotint, if 
you are really what you ought, and 
what they ex|)ect you to be.” AlYer 
tJiis he embraced Ifriitus, end being 
perfectly reconciled, th«y retired to 
their respective friends. 

Ill Poropey’s parly there was one 
Quintus L*iguriiis« whom Ccusar lia/1 


pardoneil. though he had bonie arma 
against liiiii. '1 his man, less grateful 
for the pariloii lie had received flian 
odeiided uilli th«' power which made 
him slaiiil in need of it. liafed Ca'sar, 
but w.as the intimate lrii‘n<l c<t Rrntiis 
'1 he latter one dav \i-*ited him. aii>l 
finding liim not well, said, “ (>. Lig.i- 
rius ! wlia\ a time is this to be sick ?” 
Upon which he riised himself on Ids 
elbow, .and taking Rnitns by llie liand, 
answered, “ It Rrntns has nn\ design 
worthy’ of himself, Ligarins is w«-ll.” 

1 hey now frieil the inciiii.ations of all 
they could tnist, and look into tiie con 
spiracy, not only' their iamili.ar friends, 
but such as tliey knew to be bnu e, and 
above the fear of death. I'or this rea¬ 
son. Iliough they had the greatest re- 
garil for (.'irero, aiul the utmost coiili- 
deiice ill his i)rim-iple.s as a repiiblicnn, 
they concealed the conspinicy Irnm 
him, lest hi.s natnrtil timidity, niirl the 
weariiie.sn of age, should reLird tliose 
measures w hich required the must reso¬ 
lute despatch. 

Rnitns likewise thought proper to 
leave liLs friends, Slatilins and Favo- 
iiiiis, the followers of ('ato, out of the 
conspiracy. He had tried (heir senti- 
iiieiits, under the colour of a philoso¬ 
phical dis|Mite, in which F.ivonius 
observeel, that the worst ab.solute go- 
venimeiif was jircferable to a civil war; 
and Stalilins added, (hat it liecntiie no 
wise man l<i expose himself to fcaratid 
danger, on account of the likidls and 
foliie.s of otliers; but Laheo, who was 
present, conlnidicled both; and Rnitns, 
though he wn.s then silent, ns if the dis¬ 
pute had lieeii diiliciilt to delerriiiiie, 
allerw ard.s coiiimniiicnted the design 
l<» Labeo, who readily concurred in it. 
It WQ.S then agreed to gain over the 
other Rnitns, .snniamed Albiiins, who, 
though not di.stiiiguishrd by lii.s per¬ 
sonal coiinige, was of coiisequeiiee. on 
account of the great nniiiber of glniii- 
ators he bred for the public shows, and 
the entire conlideiico that Cazsnr^ilaccd 
ill him. 'I'o the solicilulions of Ca.ssriis 
and l-abco he made no an.swer; but 
when he came pri\alely to Rrutns, and 
foiiiiil that he was at the head of the 
consnirucy, he made no scruple of join¬ 
ing them, 'llie name of Brntiis drew 
ill many'more of the most considerable 
lersons of the state ; and though they' 
md entered into no oath of secrecy, 
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they kept (lie design so close, that., 
notwidistamlins (lie {jods themselves 
• lenounoerl (he event by a variety of 
prodijjies, no one would give credit to 
the conspiracy. 

Bnitus uo^v felt hi.s consequence He 
heavy upon him. I'he safety of some 
of the greatest men in Rome depended 
on liis conduct, and he could not think 
of the dangiT tliev were to encounter 
without anxiety. In public, indee<l, he 
sujiiiressed his uneasiness; but at home, 
and e.specially by night, he%>as not the 
same man. Sometimes he wouhl start 
from his sleep ; at others, he was totally 
immersed in thought. From which, 
and the like circumstance.^, it was ob¬ 
vious to liis wife, (hilt he was revolving 
in his mind some dilHeuIt and danger¬ 
ous cnter[irise. Porcia, as we belorc 
ob.servcil, was the d:iughter of Cato. 
She was married to her cousin lirutus 
very young, though she was a widow, 
and had a son, named Ribiilus, after 
his father. 'I'liere is a small ti'act of his 
atii! extant, called Memoirf of lirutu*. 
Porcia a<hled to tlie aflection of a wife 
the prudence of a woman who was not 
unacquainted with philosophy; and she 
resolved not to inquire into Iter hua- 
band's secrets before she had made the 
lollowing trial of her own firmiieas: 
—She onlered all herattendants out of 
Ju‘i' anartment, ami, with a small knife, 
gave herself a deep wound in the thigh. 
This occasioned a great elTusion of 
blood, extreme pain, and a fever in 
consequence of that pain, Brutus was 
extremely nfllicted for lier, and as he 
attended her, in the height of her pain, 
she thus sj)oke to him:—“ Brutus, 
when you married the daughter of Cato, 
you did not, 1 presume, consider her 
merely as a female companion, but as 
tlie nartner of your fortunes. You, in¬ 
deed, have given me no reason to repent 
nw inarriage ; but what proof, either of 
aflection or fidelity, can you receive 
from me, if I may neither share in your 
secret griefs norin your secret councils? 

I am sensible that secrecy is not the 
characteristic virtue of my sex; but 
aurely our natural weakness may be 
strengthened by a virtuous education, 
wd by honourable connexions; and 
Porcia can boast that she is the daugh¬ 
ter of Cato, and the wife of Bnitus. 
Yet even in these distinctions 1 placed 
tto absolute confidence, till 1 tried and 


found that 1 was proof against pain.*' 
\\ lien she had said this, she showed 
him her wound, and informed him oi 
her motives ; upon which Brutus was 
so struck with her magnanimity, that, 
with lifted hands, he entreated the gods 
to favour his enterprise, and enable him 
to approve himself worthy of Porcia. 
He then took every means to cure her 
wound, and re.store lier hc.alth. 

A meeting of the senate being ap¬ 
pointed, at which Ca;sar was expected 
to attend, that was thought a jjroper 
time for (he execution of their design ; 
for thin they could not only appear 
together without suspicion, butas some 
of the most considcriible persons in the 
roinmonwealth would he present, they 
flattered themselves that, as soon as the 
deed wa.s done, they would join in as¬ 
serting the common liberty, llie place 
too w here the senate was to meet seemed 
proviflentially favourable for their pur- 
po.se. It was a portico adjoining to 
the theatre ; and in the midst of a sa¬ 
loon, furnished with benclies, stood a 
statue of Pompey, which had been 
erected to him by the commonwealth, 
when he adorned that part of the city 
with tlinse buildings. Here the senate 
was convened on the ides of March; 
and it seemed as if some god .should 
bring Ca*sar to this place to revenge 
upon him the death of Pompey. 

When the day came, Brutus went 
out, and took witix him a dagger, which 
last circumstance was known only to 
his wife. The rest met at the house of 
Cassius, and conducted his son^ who 
was that day to put on ^be toga virility to 
{\wforum{ from whenc-e tliey proceeded 
to Pompey’s portico, and waited for 
Caisar. Any one that had been privy 
to the design of the conspirators, would 
here have been astonished at their calm 
and consistent firmness. Many of them 
were praetors, and obliged by their 
office to hear and determine causes. 
These they heard with so much calm¬ 
ness, and decided with so much accu¬ 
racy, that one could not liave supposed 
there had been anything else upon their 
minds; and when a certain person ap¬ 
pealed from the jud^ent ot Brutus to 
Caesar, Bvutus, looKing round on the 
assembly, said, C<s*ar neithtr doa no* 
shall hinder me from acting agreeably 
to the laios, Nevertheless, they were 
disturbed by many accidents. Though 
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the day «ai> far spent, still Caesar did 
not come, hein^ d<-taiiied by his wife 
and (lie sootlisayers, cm account of de¬ 
fects ill llie sacriliccs. In the meantime 
n pei>.on tame up to Casca, one of the 
conspirators, and takin;^ him by the 
liand, “ You tonceale<l the thin" from 
me.” said he " but Brutus has told me 
all.” Casta expressed Ids surprise; upon 
^ which tlie otlicr said, laii^'liin^'. ” How 
came you to be so rich of a .sud<Ien, as 
I to stand for tlie a*dileship;” so near 
' was the secret beiri^ blown bv 

the iimbit'uity of Ihi.s man's <liscoiirsc ! 
ot the .same time Poniliiis Lama, a .se¬ 
nator. after salutini; linilus aiul Cassius 
in a %ery oblitriiifr manner, said, in a 
whisper, best wishes are with 

you:—biiWiiiakc no del,»_> ; f<ir it i.s 
now no .secri't.” After saxiiit: fids, he 
irniiieiliately went awaj', ami left them 
in ((real consUTnati<m; for theyion- 
cliided lliat everythin;; was di.stcivere<i. 
Soon after this a messenger tame run- 
idn;; from Bnitus’s hou.se, and told 
liiiii that his wife wa.s dyin;;. Portia 
luij been under extreme anxiety, and 
in asitatiim about the even*. At 

oerr little noise or voice she heani, 
(the started uj) and ran to the floor, like 
one of the trantic priestesses of Han- 
cliii.s, inrpiiriii;; of every one that came 
from lln:yyr«/«, what Hriitiis was doing. 
She sent ines-sen^er after messenger to 
make the same impiirie.s; and heiiig 
tillable any longer to support the agi- 
fation of her mind, slie at length 
fainted away. She ha«l not time to re¬ 
tire to her chamber. A.s she sat in tlie 
middle of the house, her spirits failed, 
her colour changed, and she lust her 
senses and her speccli. Her women 
ahriekeil, the neighbour* ran to their 
as.sistance, and a report w as soon spread 
through (he city, Uiat Pnreia was dead. 
However, by Uie care of those that 
vert, about her, she recovered in a 
little time. Hrutus wo.s greatly dis¬ 
tressed with (he news, and not without 
reason ; hut his private grief gave way 
to the public concern ; hir it was now 
reported that Cxsar tvas coming in a 
litter. The ill omen oDiis sacrifices had 
deterred him from entering on business 
of importance, and he proposed to 
defer it under a pretence of indisposi¬ 
tion. As soon as lie came out of the 
litter. P<ipilius Lmiin, who a little be¬ 
fore had ivisltcd Unitiis success, went 


up, and sjinke to him for a cousiilcr- 
able time, Ca >i.ir all the while stand¬ 
ing, ;ind seeming \er> atfeii(i\c. The 
consjfinitors not licing able to hear 
what lie said, .siispecle<l. from wliat 
pas.sed between him and linitus, (hat 
he was now inakiiig a discfwrrv of 
their design. I'his di.scoiic^rted ("licni 
extrenu-lj, and looking upon tacli 
other, (hey agreeil. by the silent lan¬ 
guage ol the countenniM e. that they 
shfudd not stay to he t.ikeii. but de.s- 
patch (hein.sclves. W ith (his inti iit 
( assius and some otber.s were just 
alxiiit to <lraw tln-ir daggers from uinli r 
tlieir lohf-,. wlieti Hrutus, ol)ser>ing 
from tlie look.-; and gestures of L.-ena 
that he was petitiomog, and not a. <-u- 
siiig. encouraged Cassius by the cheer- 
fuluess ot bis countenance. Tliis vMis 
the only way by w lijcli he could coniniu- 
iiicate his seiitimeiils. being surround¬ 
ed by niany wlio were strangers to (he 
conspiracy. I^ama. after .a Tittle ^^luie 
kissed ('af.sar’s hand, and left liim;and 
it plainly ajipenred, upon the whole 
that he Iiad been speaking about liis 
t)wn ullairs. 

'I'lift senate was already seated, sink 
the conspirators got close alxuit Ca> 
sar's chair, under pretence of prefer 
ring a suit to him. Cassius turncil his 
(ace to Poinpev's statue, and invoked 
it, as if it liatf been sensible of liis 
prayers. 'I'rebonins kept Antony in 
conversation wilhout the court. Anil 
now’ C'a*sar entered, and (he whole se¬ 
nate rose to salute liiiii. The r.oiisi>ira- 
lors crowded ar<»uiul him, and sel'l'iil- 
lins Ciniber, one of their mimber, to 
solicit the recall of his brother, who 
was baiii.slied. 'I'liey all united in (lie 
solicitation, took hold of Cmsar’s hand, 
and kissed his head and his breast. 
He rejected their applications^ and 
lindiiig (hat they would nut desist, at 
length rose from his seat in anger, 
'riiliiua, nnon this laid hold of his rube 
and pulled it from his shoulders. Cusen, 
who stood behind, gave him the lirst, 
though but a slight wound with his 
dagger, near the shoulder. Ctesur 
caught (he handle of (be dagger, ond 
said in LaUii, “Villain! Cosca! Whot 
dost tlion mean ?" Cnsca, in Greek, 
called his brother to his assistance 
('tesar was wounded by numbers almost 
at the same instant, and looked round 
him for some way to escape; but when 
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he paw the dag-ger of Brutus pointed 
against liiin, he let go Casca's hand, 
and covering liis head with his rolic, 
resigned himself to their swords. 'Plie 
conspirators pressed so eagerly to stab 
him, tU-.t tliey wounded each ether. 
Bnttiis, in attempting to liavc his share 
in the sacritice, received a wound in 
Kis hand, and all of them were covered 
with blood. 

(’aesar thus slain, Brutus stepped 
forward into the middle of the senate- 
house, and proposing to make a .speech, 
desired the senators to stay. They lied, 
liowovcr. wifli the utmost preci|)itafion, 
though no one pursued; for the con- 
sjiirators had no design on any life but 
Ca'sar’s; and. that taken away, they 
united llie re,d to liberty. Indeed, all 
but Hrutus were of opinion that Antony 
should fall with Ca*sar. They consi¬ 
dered him ns an insolent man, who, 
in his principles, favoured monarchy ; 
and who liad made liimself popular in 
the army. Moreiiver, beside his natu¬ 
ral disposition to despotism, he had at 
this tiiiK' tlie consular power, and was 
the colleague of Caesar. Hrulu.s, on 
tlie tither hand, alleged tlie injustice of 
such a measure, and suggested the pos- 
sibility of Antony’s change of principle. 
He thought it far from being improba¬ 
ble that, after the destruction of Csesar, 
a man so passionately fond of glory, 
siiuuld be inspired by an emulation to 
^oin in restoring the commonwealtli. 
Thus Antony was saved; though, in 
the general consternation, lie lied in 
the disguise of a plebeian. Bruins and 
his nnrty betook themselves to the ca- 
pitol; and showing their bloody hands 
and naked swords, proclaimed liberty 
to the people as they passed. .\t first all 
Wiislamenfation.distraclion.and tumult; 
but as no furllier violence was com¬ 
mitted, the senators and the people re¬ 
covered from their apprehensions, and 
Went in a body to the conspirators in the 
capitol. Brutus made a (lopiilnr speech 
adapted to the occasion ; and tliis being 
well received, the conspirators were 
encouraged to come down into the 
^rum. 'J'he rest were undistinguished; 
Diit persons of the tirst quality attended 
Brutus, conducted him with great ho¬ 
nour from the capitol, and placed him 
in the rostnnn. At the sight of Brutus, 
the pdpiilace, though disposed to tu- 
nralti ifrore struck with reveience: and 


when lie began to speak, they attended 
with silence. It soon appeared, how¬ 
ever, that it was not the action, but 
the man, they respected; for when 
('inna spoke, and accused Caesar, they 
loaded him with the most opprobrious 
language; and became so outrageous 
that the conspirators thouglit proper 
once more to retire into tlie capitol. 
Brutus now expected to be besieged, 
and therefore (lismissed the principal 
people that attended him ; because he 
thought it unreasonable that they wh(» 
had no concern in the action should be 
exposed to the danger that followed it. 
Next day the senate assembled in the 
temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, 
and Cicero, in their respective speeches, 
persuaded and prevailed on the people 
to forget wliat was passed. Accordingly 
the conspirators were not only pardon¬ 
ed, but it was decreed that the consuls 
should take into consideration what 
honours and dignities were proper to 
be conferred upon them. After this 
the senate broke'up; and Antony, 
having sent his son as a hostage to 
tlie capitol, Brutus and his paity came 
down, and mutual compliments pn.ssed 
between them. Cassius was invited to 
sup witli Antony, Brutus with Lepidus, 
and the rest were entertained by their 
respective friends. 

Early next morning the senate as¬ 
sembled again, and voted thanks to 
Antony for preventing a civil war, as 
w ell as to Brutus and his party for (heir 
services to (he coiimiunwcaltli. The 
latter had also provinces distributed 
amongst them, (.'rete was allotted to 
Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to 'Fre- 
bonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and the 
other Brutus had that part of Gaul 
wliich lies upon tlie Po. 

Caesar’s will, and his funeral came 
next ill question. Antony proposed 
that the will should be read in public; 
and tliat the funeral should not be pri¬ 
vate, or without proper magnificence, 
lest such (reatineiit should exasperate 
tlie people. Cassius strongly opposed 
this; but Brutus agreed to it, and here 
he fell into a second error. His pre¬ 
servation of so formidable an enemy as 
A.ntoiiy was a mistaken thing; but his 
giving up (he management of Caesar’s 
funeral to him was an irrep&nihlc fault. 
The publication of will Itad an iin- 
mediate tendency to mqpixe the people 
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fdth a passionate reffrcl for tlje 
of (’a*sar; for he had left to eacli Ro¬ 
man citizen se% eiily-live clraclnnas, he- 
i^icle the public use of his jcarcletis be- 
YOinl the Tiber, where now the temple 
of fortune stands. W hen tlie bofly 
was brought into lUc Jorurft^ and An¬ 
tony spoke the usual luneral eul(»^'inin, 
as be ))erceived the people allected by 
his speech, he endeavoureil still niort' to 
wnrktipon tiicir passions, by nnlohlin^ 
the bloody garinent of C.esar, slioniiig 
tiiem in how many places it uas pienv 
ed, and pointing nut tlie nntnbiT of his 
wounds. d'his threw everything into 
confusion ; some called aloud to kill 
me niiirdcrers; others, as uas iorinerly 
done in tlic case of that stMiitioiis cle- 
tnagogne Clodins^ snalclie<l tlie benches 
and tables iroin the neighixmriiig 
shops, and elected a pile for tlu^ b<Hl> 
of Caesar, in the innlst of consecnile<l 
places anil Hurrounding (einph'S. As 
soon ns the pile u;is in llaiiics, the peo¬ 
ple, rroudiiig from all parts, snatcluMi 
the liall-inirned brands, and ran roninl 
the city to fire the houses o\ (he coiw 
6]>ira(ors; but they were on their guard 
against such an assault, and prevented 
die elfects. 

'J'licre was a poet named Cinna; who 
had no conceni in the coiiA]>irac), but 
was rather a friend of ('?esar’s. 'riiis 
tnan dreamed that Caviar invited him 
to supper, and tlrat, when he declined 
the invitation, he took him by the hand, 
and constrained him to follow him into 
a dark and deep place, which he enter¬ 
ed with the utmost horror. The agita¬ 
tion of hi.s spirits threw him into a 
fever, which lasted (he remaining part 
of the night. In the iiiornifig, however, 
when Ctcsar was to be interred, lie was 
ashniiiedof absenting himself from the 
solemnity ; he thcrelore mingled wiUr 
the multitude that had just been en¬ 
raged by the speech of Antony; and 
being unfortunately mistaken for (hat 
Cinna, who had before inveighed 
against Caesar, he was torn to pieces* 
Tliis, more than anything, except An¬ 
tony's change of conduct, alarmed 
Brutus and his parly. They now 
thought it necessary to consult their 
safety, and retired to Anliuin. Here 
they sat down, with an intent to return 
as soon as the popular fury should 8ul>- 
side ; and for this, considering the in¬ 
constancy of the multitude, they con- 


cbnlfd tlmt tlicv in t have long 

to wait. I lie sencitc, moreover, was 
in their ii^tere 2 >t ; and (ImmiuIi llu y did 
not pijm>li tla‘ marrh-rt rs <»f C inna. 
they caused strict inquiry lo be inadt* 
alter llio:>e who atirmptid li» burn (lie 
houses ol the roiiHpii'ilorN. Antony 
too bccanu* ol)no\j<MJs to ilj<* p< <q>le ; 
lor they sii>pei ted him (*1 i reefing 
another kioil iJo>nar« iiv. 1 he rtMiirii 
ot Bruiu.s wa>, C4>nse<)nentl\, wj-«hed 
tor; aii<t« he was to exhibit sIiowh 
and games in ins ra|):icity as ))ra*tor. it 
was expected. Brutus, however, liaJ 
rei eiv ed intelligtuicc, that sev era) of 
C;esar‘s obi soldiers, to \>hoiii lie lind 
distributed lands and colonies, hatl 
stolen, by small parties, into Rome, 
and that th(*y lay in wait for liirii, he 
tln^reforc <lid not think proper to come 
biinseif: notw itlistanding wliiclu the 
show.s tliat were exhibited on his ac¬ 
count Were e\tr<‘inel) magniticent; for 
he had bought a consulerabh* number 
of wild beasts, and order<‘d that they 
sliouhl all be reserved lor (hat j)nrposc. 
He went himstif as far as Naples to 
collect a number of cofueclians ; and 
being iiifoniied of one Caimtius, who 
was intich admired upon the stage, he 
desired his friends to use all (heir inter¬ 
est to bring him to Rome. CHimlius 
was a Grecian; and Bnitiis. ihcrefore, 
thought that no compulsion should be 
used. He wrote likewise lo Cicero, 
and begged that he would, by nW means 
be present at llic public shows. 

Niuh was the situation of his affairs, 
when, on the arrival of Octavius at 
Rome, things took another (urn. He 
was son lo the sister of Ca:sar, who 
had adopted and appointeil him his 
heir. He was pursuing his studies at 
Apollonia, and in expectation of meet¬ 
ing Ca*sar there on his intended expe¬ 
dition against the Partlnuns, at the 
time when Ccesar was slain. Upon 
hearing of this event, bo immediately 
came lo Itoine, and to ingratiate him¬ 
self with the people, assumed the name 
of Caesar. By punctually distributing 
amongst tJic citi^ns iJie money that was 
left them by his uncle, he soon took tlie 
lead of Antony; and, by lus liberality 
to the soldiers, lie brought over to his 
arty the greatest number of those who 
ad served under Cuesar* Cicero, lik^ 
wise, who hated Antony, Joined his 
interest; and this was so tnucu resented 
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by Bnifns. that in his letters, he re- 
proacliocl liiin in the severest ferniB. 

He ])erceive(l,‘’ he said, “that Cicero 
was tame enough to hear a tyrant, and 
was only afraid of the tj rant that haled 
him;—that his compliments to Ocla- 
riiis were meant to pnn hase an easy 
davery; but our anr< stors,” said lirii- 
t\is, “ scorned to bear e>en a gentle 
master.” He added, that “ As to the 
measures of peaqe, or >var. he «as un¬ 
determined ; !)nl iu one thin}; he was 
resolved, wliirh was -s.’-'cr/o bcu slave!” 
He expressed his surprise, “ 'I'liat Ci- 
cer() should prefer an infamous accom¬ 
modation even to the dangers of civil 
war; and (hat the only fruits he ex¬ 
pected from destroying the tyranny of 
Antony .shoidd he the establishment of 
new tyrant in Octavius.” Such was 
iie spirit of his firit letters. 

The city was now divided into two 
fictions; some joined C®sar, others 
•'emainetl witli Antony, and the army 
was sold to the best bidder- Brutus^ 
of course, despaired of any desirable 
event; and, lieing resolveil to leave 
Italy, he went by laixl to Liicania, and 
came to the maritime town of Elea. 
Porcia, being to return from thence to 
Rome, endeavoured, as well as possi¬ 
ble, to conceal the sorrow that oppres¬ 
sed her ; but, notwithstanding her 
magnanimity, a picture which she found 
there betrayed her distress. The sub¬ 
ject was the parting of Hector and An¬ 
dromache. rle was represented deli¬ 
vering his son Astyanax into her arms, 
and the eyes of Andromache were fixed 
upon him. The resemblance that thU 

f iicture bore to her own distress, made 
ler burst into tears the moment she 
beheld it; and several times she visited 
the melancholy emblem, to gaze upon 
it, and weep before it. On this oc¬ 
casion Acilius, one of Brutus's friends, 
repeated that passage in Homer, where 
Andromache says. 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 

Pope. 

To which Brutus replied, with a smile. 
But I must not answer Porcia as 
UcctoT did Andromache: 

-Hasten to thy tasks at home, 

There guide tho.spindle and direct the loom. 

Pope. 

She has tint personal strength, indeed^ 




to sustain the toils we undergo, but her 
spirit is not less .active in the cause of 
her country.” 'I'liis anecdote we have 
from Hibulus, the son of Porcia. 

From Klea, Brutus sailed for Athens, 
where he was received witli high ap¬ 
plause. and invested with public hon¬ 
ours. 'I'lierc lie took up his residei ce 
with a particular friend, and attended 
the lectures of 'I'heonmestus tlie acade¬ 
mic, and Cratippus the perijiatetic, de¬ 
voting lumself wholly to litciary i)ur- 
suits. Vot in tliis unsuspected state he 
was privately preparing I’or war. Ho 
despatched Herostraliis into Mace o- 
do3iia to gain the nrincipal oflieers in 
that ]>ro\ince, niul lie secured by is 
kindness all the young Romans who 
were students then at Athens. Amongst 
tiiese was the son of Cicero, on whom lie 
bestowed the highest encomiums; am! 
said, that he could never cease admir¬ 
ing the spirit of that young man, who 
bore such a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to act more pul>- 
licly : and being informed that some of 
tlie Roman ships laden with money, 
were returning from Asia, under the 
command of a man of honour, a friend 
of his, he met him at Carystus, a city 
of Euboea. There he had a conference 
witli him, and requested that he would 
give up the ships. By the bv, it haj> 
pened to be Brutus's birthday, oi> 
which occasion he ^ave a splendid en> 
tertainment, and while they were drink 
ing Kictoty to Brutus and Liberty to 
Rome, to encourage the cause, he called 
for a larger bowl. VVliile he lield it in 
his hand^ without any visible relation to 
Uie subject they were upon, he pro¬ 
nounced this verse:— 


My fall was doom'd by Fhtebut and by Fate- 

Some historians say, that Apollo 
was the word he gave bis soldiers in 
the last battle at Philippi; and, of 
course conclude, that this exclamation 
was a presage of his defeat Aniistiiu, 
the commander of the ships, gave 
five hundred thousand drachmas of the 
money he was carrying to Italy. Tlie 
remains of Pompey’s army tliat were 
scattered about Thessaly, readily join¬ 
ed his standard; and besides these, he 
took five hundred horse, whom Cinnn 
was conducting to Dolabella in Asia. 
Ho then sailed to Demetrias, and seized 
a large quantity of arms, which Julius 
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faesar liaJ pnnidecl lor llie Partliian 
war. and Mfiich «ero now to be sent 
t(j Antony. Maredonia uas drlivcred 
up to Iiiiu by Hortrnsius the praetor, aiul 
all tlie neii'rd)oiiriiig princes readily (.1- 
fered tlieir assistance. When neus'v.as 
received tliat Cuius, ibe l)rotln-r of An¬ 
tony, Ijad luarclied tliroii^li Italy, to 

t urn tlie lorces under Gabiuius in fj\ it- 
lucliiiun and Apoliouia, llriitiis deter¬ 
mined to seize tlieiu liefore lie arrived, 
and made a forced inarcli uitli sucli 
troops as wore at liand. 'I'lie nay vvas 
rui';{ed and tlie snous were deeji'; but 
ue moved uitli such expedition tliat bis 
sultlers were left a Ion-' nay liebiud. 
W ben be bad almost reacbeil D^rrlia- 
cbiuui, lie nas seized uilli the ilisorder 
called liulimitt, or v iolent bunker, <tc- 
casioiu'il by cold .ami f.aigue. j bis 
disorder allects hotli men and cattle, 
alter lati^iies in tlie snow. W'hetbcr it 
is, that per»])iraliou beiii(' prevented 
by (be extreme cold, ibe vital beat is 
conliiied, and more immediately cou- 
fiumes llie aliment; or that a keeu and 
sulilJe vapour risin;,' from the melted 
snow, petielrate.s Ibe body,and destroys 
the beat by expelling it through the 
pores ; fur the sweatings seem to arise 
Ironi the heat contending with the cold, 
which being repelled by the latter, the 
vapoury steam is difliised over the sur¬ 
face of tlie body; but of this 1 liave 
treated more largely in another place. 
Brutus growing very faint, and no 
provisions being at hand, his ser¬ 
vants were forced to go to the gates 
of the enemy, and beg bread of 
tlie sentinels, ^V hen they were in¬ 
formed of the distress of Hrutiis, they 
brought him meat and drink in their 
own hands ; and in relurn for their Jiu- 
inaiiiiy, when be had taken (lie city, 
be showed kindness both to tlieiu and 
to the rest of the iuliahitants. 

When Caius arrived in ApoIIonia, 
he summoned the soldiers that were 
quartered near the city to join him; but 
huding that they were all with Brutus, 
and suspcctiog that those in ApoIIonia 
favoured the same party, he went to 
Butlirotus, Brutus, however, found 
means to destroy three of his cohorts 
in their march. Caius, after this, at¬ 
tempted to sci^ some posts near Byllis, 
but was routed in a set battle by young 
Cicero, to whom Brutus had given the 
coronisjid of tiioormy on that occasion. 


and wli-i'^c condiirt he maile use of fre¬ 
quently. aiifl with .success'. Caiu. vvhs 
soon r-tff'r\v..r.U .•;ui-pu>. ,| iu a mardi, 
frriju whpii t* he ha^i cjn lutaiis to e'l 
cajie j and ilriUiis. lin-ling iiiiu in bi.v 
P'iwer,.siirr.iiMulcil biui uub b-s cavalry, 
aii.l gave i.nlcrs lliai iione of bis nu’ii 
slioul l be killed; fur be expecte-l that 
they would quickly ji>m biin of (iu-ir 
own accord As be <-\pe<i« (l. ,i came 
to pas.s. 1 li»‘\ suircii'lcrcd bnili tbciii- 
selves and lln-ir gciicr.il, so tliat Hni- 

lus bad now a very rc.-.pcctid}h'ariiiv. 
He Irc.ited (’aiu.s ior a long lime uith 
ail possible respect ; nor (li-l lie divi st 
urn ol any ensigns of ilignilv that be 
bore. Iboiigb it is said, (bat be received 
letters Iroiii several persons at Itomc, 
uiid particularly Irom Cicero, advising 
limi to put liiiii to ilealb. At length, 
h-nvever, wlieii be found that he wiis 
Kccretlv practi.siiig willi bis ollicers. and 
exciting seditions amongst the soldiers, 
be pul liiin on board a ship, and kept 
him close prisoner. The soldiers tliat 
be had cornipted retired into ApoIIonia, 
from vvheiice they sent word to Brutus, 
tliat if he would come to them llicre, 
they would return U> their duty. Brutus 
answered. “ 'i'hai this was not the cii.s- 
tom of the Homans, but that Uiose 
who had onenclcd .should come in per¬ 
son to their general, and solicit his 
forgiveness.” I'iiis they did and were 
accordingly pardoned. 

lie was now prejiariiig to go into 
Asia, when be wa.s iiifonncd of a 
cliange in atlairs at Home. Young 
Caisar, supported by tlie senate, had 
got the belter of Antony, and driven 
him out ol iLily : but, at toe same time, 
he began to be no les.s formidable liim- 
scdl; lor he solicited tlie consulship 
contrary to law, and kept iu pay nu 
imnecessary army. Consequently the 
senate, though they at first supporte(4 
were now dissatisfied with his measures^ 
and as they began to cast their eyes on 
Brutus, and decreed or confirmed seve¬ 
ral provinces to^Nm, Cicsar was under 
some apnrebensions. He therefore de- 
snatched, messengers to Antonv, and 
desired that a reconciliation might take 
place. After tliis lie drew up his army 
around the city, and carried tlic consul¬ 
ship, though but a boy^ in his twentietb 
year, as he tells us in his commentaries. 
He was no sooner consul than he or¬ 
dered a judicial process.to issue agoinak 
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Rnitiis an'l liis accomplices, for mnr- 
<leriiis tlie lirst rpaj^islmlc in Rome 
without trial or condemnation. Lucius 
Cornilicius was appointed to accuse 
Krutus, and Marcus Agrippa accused 
Cassius; neither of whom appearing, 
the judge.s were obliged to pass sen¬ 
tence against both. It is said, that 
when the crier, as usual, cited Rnittis 
to appear, tlie peo})le coidd not sup¬ 
press their sighs; aiul persons of the first 
<listincfion heard it in silent dejection. 
Publius Silicius was observed to burst 
into tears ; and this was tlie cause why 
he was afterwards proscribed. The 
triumviri, Cjcsar, Antony, and Lepidns, 
being now reconciled, divided the pro¬ 
vinces amongst them, and settled that 
list of murder, in which two hundred 
citizens, and Cicero amongst the rest, 
were jiroscribed. 

Wlien tlie report of these proceed¬ 
ings was brought into Macedonia, Bni- 
tus found himself under a necessity of 
sending orders to llortcnsius to kill 
Cains, the brother of Antony, in re¬ 
venge of the death of Cicero his friend, 
and Brutus Albiniis, his kinsman, who 
WHS slain. This was the roa.son why 
Antony, when he had taken Hortensius 
at the battle of Philippi, slew liim 
upon his brother’s tomb. Brutus said, 
that he w as more ashamed of the cause 
of Cicero’s death than grieved at the 
event; wliile he saw Rome enslaved 
more by her own fault, than by the 
fault of Iier tyrants, and continue a tame 
spectator of such scenes as ought not 
to have been heard of without horror. 

'I'be army of Brutus was now consi¬ 
derable, and he ordered its route into 
Asia, while a fleet wus preparing in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicuro. As he 
inarched by land, he settled the affairs 
of (he cities, and gave audience to the 
1 princes of those countries through 
‘ which lie passed. He sent orders to 
' Cassius, who was in Syria, to give up 
his intended journey jnto Egypt, and 
join him. On this occasion he tells him, 
that their collecting forces to destroy 
the tyrants was not to secure oi empire 
to themselves, but to deliver their fel¬ 
low-citizens ; that they should never 
forget this great object of their under- 
{ taking, but, adhering to their first 
i intentions, keep Italy within their 
eye, and hasten to rescue their country 
from oppressioii. 


Cassius accordingly set out to jom 
him. and llrutus at the same time 
making some progress to meet him, 
(heir in(en'iew was at Smyrna. Till 
(his meeting they had not seen each 
other since they parted at tlie Piraeus 
of Athens, when Cassius set out for 
Syria, and Brutus for Macedonia. Tlie 
forces they had respectively collected 
gave them great joy, and made them 
confident of success. From Italy they 
had fled, like solitary exiles, without 
money, without arm.s, without a .ship, a 
soldier, or a town to fly to. Yet now, 
in so short a time, they found them¬ 
selves supplied with shipping and mo¬ 
ney, with an army of horse and foot, 
and in a condition of contending for 
the empire of Rome. Cassius was no 
less respectful to Brutus (ban Brutus 
was to him ; but the latter w ould gene¬ 
rally wail upon him, as he was the older 
man, and of a feeble constitution. Cas¬ 
sius was esteemed an able soldier, but 
of a fiery disnosition, and amiiitious to 
command rather by fear than aflection; 
(hougli, at the same time, with Ids fa¬ 
miliar acquaintance, he was easy in his 
manners, ami fond of raiUei*)' to exce.ss. 
Brutus, on account of Ids virtue, was 
respected by the people, beloved by 
bis friends, admireu by men of princi- 

E lc.and not hated even by Ids enemies. 

[e was mild in liU temper, and liad a 
greatness of mind that was superior to 
anger, avarice, and the love of plea¬ 
sure. He was firm and inflexible in 
his opinions, and zealous in every pur¬ 
suit wher^'ustice or honour were con¬ 
cerned. Tne people bad the highest 
opinion of Ids integrity and sincerity 
in every undertaking, and this naturallv 
inspired tliem with confidence and af¬ 
fection. Even Pompey the Great had 
hardlv ever so much credit >vith them; 
for who ever imagined, that, if he had 
conquered Csesar, he would have sub¬ 
mitted to the laws, and would not 
have retained his power under the title 
of consul or dictator, or some mor; 
specious and popular name? Cassius, 
on the contrary, a man of violent pas¬ 
sions and rapacious avarice, was sus¬ 
pected of exposing himself to toil and 
danger, rather from a thirst of power 
than attachment to the liberties of his 
country. The former disturbers of the 
commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, 
and Carbo, evidently set their country 
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ns a sfakt for (he winner, atui harfllv 
8cnij)|f«l to own dial lliey Coui'lit for 
/empire; l)ul the very enemies of Bru¬ 
ins never cliarfied him widi this. I:ivcn 
Antony has been heard to say, that 
Brutus was llic only conspirUor wlio 
hail the sennc of honour and justice 
for liis motive, and that the rest were 
•vvliolly actuated by malice or ciivv. It 
is clear, too, from what Brutus hnnself 
nays, that he finally and nriin ipail\ re¬ 
lied on ids own virtue. 'I'hus lie w rites 
to Alticus immediately before an en¬ 
gagement, “That his ailairs were in 
'die most desiralile siliiafioii imaginable ; 
for that either he should conquer, and 
restore liberty to Koine, or die, and be 
ire,; Irom slavery ; that everylliing else 
was reduced to certainty ; and that (Ids 
only remained a question, \VhetIier 
they should live or die free men? Me 
adds, that Mark Antony was properly 
punished for his follj ; who, when he 
ruight have ranked with the Briifi, the 
A'assii. and Catos, chose rather to be 
the underling of Octavius; and that if 
he did not (all in the approaching battle 
they would very soon be at variance 
with each other.’* In wliich he seems to 
Iiave been a true prophet. 

Whilst they were at Smyrna, Bnitus 
desired Cassius to let him have part of 
the vast treasure lie had collected, be¬ 
cause his own was chieily expended in 
equipping fleet, to gain (lie superi¬ 
ority at sea. But tlie Irieml.s of Cas¬ 
sius advised hiiii against this; alleging, 
tliat it would In* absurd to give Br(itii.s 
tliat money which he had saved with so 
much frugality, and acquired with so 
niuch envy, merely that Brutus might 
increase his nopiihirity, by distributing 
It aiiioiigst (lie soldiers. Ca.ssiu8, how¬ 
ever gave him a third of what he had, 
and then they parted for their respec¬ 
tive commands. Cassius behaved with 
great severity on the Uking of Rhodes; 
though, when he first entered the city, 
and was saluted with the title of king 
and muter, he answered, “That he 
was neither tlicir king nor their master, 
but the destroyer ol him who would 
have been botlj." Brutus demanded 
fiujipJies of men and money from the 
Ljcians; but Naiicrates, an orator, 
persuaded (he cities to rebel, and some 
the inhabitants posted themselves 
•a liills with an intent to oppose 
“Vw passage of Brutus. Brutus at first 


brutcs. 

dcspali Ii.-d a party of horse, ulii. |, 
surprised tla-iii at diniKT, ami killed 
SIX hundred ot them. But alterwards, 
when he had taken the adjacent towns 
and \illagcs, he gave up (he prisoners 
without niiisom,and hoped to gain them 
to hi.s parl> hj clemency. Their for¬ 
mer sunerings, however, made them 
reject Ins liiimanity, and those that .still 
r?.si.slcd Iniiig driven into the city of 
Aanthu.s, were Uiere besieged. As a 
river ran close by the town several at- 
teuipted to escajie by swimming and 
diving; but they were prevent bv net'. 
Jet down for that pnrjiose, winch had 
little bells at toji to give notice when 
any one wa.s taken. 'Hie Xanthinua 
alterwards made a sally in the night, 
ami set lire to several of the battering 
engines ; but they were iierceived ami 
driven back by the Homans; at the 
same time the violence of the winds 
drove the flumes on the city, so tliat 
*e\ eral houses near the battlements took 
Knitiis, being apprehensive lhai 
tin- whole city would be destrov e«l. sent 
hw own soldiers to assist the inliabiUuits 
in quenching the (ire. But the Lyciaiit 
were seized with an incredible dc.spair. 
a kind of frenzy, which can no other¬ 
wise he described than by calling it a 
pa.ssionate de.sire of death. Women 
and chjldreii, fn.*e men and slaves, peo¬ 
ple ol all ages and conditions, strove 
to rejmlsc the soldiers as they came It 

(heir assistance, from llie walls. With • 

llieir own hand.s (hey collei led wood 
and reeds, and all niamicr of coinbus- 
tiblcs, to s]>read the lire over the citj. 
and cncourag«i its progres,s by cverv 
means in their power. 'I'hus assisted', 
tlio tianictf flew over llie witlj 

dreadful rapidity ; whilst Brutus, ex¬ 
tremely shocked at this calamity, roclo 
round Ihe walls, and stretcliiiig for:li 
his hands to the inhabitants, entreated 
tliem to spare themselves and llieir 
city. Regardless of his entreaties, 
they sought by every iucan.s to put au 
end to their livet.* nieii, women, ami 
even obildren, with hideous cries, 
leaped into (lie flames ; some threw 
tliemselfes headlong from the walls, and 
othes fell upon Uie Iwords of their 
parents, opening their breasts, uud beg. 
ging to be slain. 

when the city was in a great inetisiin* 
reduced to ashes, a woman v'as founa 
who liad hanged herself, with h 
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young child fastened to her neck, and 
the torch in her hand, with which slie 
liad tired her house, i'liis deplorable 
object so muchatrected Brutus, tliat he 
wept when he was told of it. and pro¬ 
claimed a reward to any soldier wlio 
could save a Xanthiau. It is s.iid that 
no more than a humlred and tiftv were 
preserved, and those against their will. 
Tims the Xanthians, as if fate had ap¬ 
pointed certain i>eriods for tlieir deslnic- 
tioii, after a long course of years, .sunk 
into that deplorable ruin, in nhich the 
•same rash dr,spair had iuNolved their 
ancestors in the Persian war : for they 
too burned their city, and destroyed 
themselves. 

After this, when the Patarcans like¬ 
wise made resistance, Brutus was under 
great anxiety whether he .should be¬ 
siege them ; for lie was afraid they 
wtuild follow the desperate measures 
of (he Xitfitliians. iiowcver, having 
some of their women whom he had 
taken prisoners, lie dismissed tliem 
without ransom ; and those returning to 
their husbands and parents, who liap- 
pened to be people of the lirst distinc¬ 
tion, so much extolled the justice and 
imidemtion of Brutus, that they pre¬ 
vailed on them to submit, and put tlieir 
city in liis hands. The adjacent cities 
tollowod their example, and found that 
liis liiunanity exceeded tlieir hopes. 
Cassius compelled every' Rhodian to 
give up all tlie gold and silver in his 
possession, by wliieh lie amassed eight 
thousand talents ; and yet lie laid the 
public under a fine ot five hundred 
talents more; but Brutus took only a 
hundred and lifly talents of tlie Lyci- 
ans, and, w ithout doing them any otlier 
injury, led his army into Ionia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedi¬ 
tion, did many acts of justice, and was 
vigilant in the dispensation of rewards 
and pimisliinents. An instance of tills 
[ shall relate, because both he him.self, 
and every honest Roman, were particu- 
lariy pleased with it. When Pompey 
die Great, after his overthrow at Phar- 
salia, lied into Egypt, and landed near 
Pelusiuni, the tutors and ministers of 
young Ptolemy consulted what mea¬ 
sures they should take on the occasion. 
But they were of diftereiit opinion.*). 
Borne were for receiving him, others 
for excluding Iiim out of Egypt, 'llieo- 
dotas, a Chian by birth, and a teacher 


of rlietoric liy profession, who tlicn .» 
(ended tlie king in that capacity, was, 
for want ot abler ministers, a<lmitte«f 
to the council, 'I'hisman insisleil. that 
both were in the wrong; those wlio 
were for rocoii ing, and those who were 
for expelling Pompey. The best 
measure they could take, he .said, 
would be to put him to dealh, and 
concluded his speech wilh the proverb, 
that daul mm do not Cite, 'fhe coiinci* 
entered into his oiiinion ; and Pompey 
the Great, an example of the incredible 
mutability ol fortune, fell a sacriiico to 
the arguments of a sophist, a.s that- 
sophist lived afte-rwards to boast. Not 
long alter, upon (’a'sar's arrival in 
some of the murderers received 
their proper reward, and were put to 
death ; but Tlieodotns made his escape. 
—Yet, though for awhile he gained 
from fortune the poor privilege of :i 
wandering and de.spicnble life, lie fell 
at last into the hands of Brutus, as lie 
was passing through Asia; and, by 
paying (he forfeit of his ba.sencss, be¬ 
came more memorable from liis death 
than from anything in his life. 

About this time Brutus sent fur (’as 
sijis to Sardis, and went willi hiii 
friends to meet him. 'I’he whole urniy 
being drawn up, saluted both tlie lead¬ 
ers vvith the title of imperutor. But, 
a.s it usually happens in great afiairs,. 
where many friends and many ollicer.s 
are engaged, mutual comnlaints and 
^ispicions arose between Bviaius and 
Cassius. To settle these more pro- 
erly, they retired into an apnrtmcii* 
y themselves. Expostulations, de¬ 
bates, and accusations followed. And 
these were so violent, that they burs| 
into tears. Their friends without were 
surprised at the loudness and asperity 
of tlie conference; but though tliey 
were apprehensive of the consequence,, 
tliey durst not interfere, because they 
had been expressly forbidden to en» 
ter Favonius, however, an imitatot 
of Cato, but rather an enthusiast than, 
rational in his philosophy, attempted 
to enter. The servants in waiting en¬ 
deavoured to prevent him, but it was. 
not easy to stoj) the impetuous l^vo- 
uitts. He was violent in his whole con • 
duct, and valued himself less on his- 
dignity as a senator* tUw on a kind of 
cynic^ freedom in saying everytbiiiy 
be pleased; nor was this uneutertainin^ 
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fo those who could bear witli his imper- 
tin^’nce. Howe\er, he broke ihrouph 
the door, and entered the apartment, 
p onouMcing, in a theatrical tone, whai 
Nestor says in Homer, 

Young men, be ruled—I’m older than you 
both, 

Cassius laughed : but Rrutus thrust him 
out, felling him that he pretended to be 
a ryme, but was in reality a tioir. This 
howr%cr. put an end to t|ie dispute • 
and for that time they parted. Cassius 
gave an cnferlniiiment in the evening, 
to which Rnifus invited his frien-k! 
W hen they were seafe.l, Favotuus came 
in troin bathing. JirutiH called aloud 
lo him, telling him that he ua.s not in- 
vifed, and bade him go to the lower 
end ol the fable. Fa\oniiis, nolwitii- 
standing, thrust him.-vell' in, an«l sat 
down III the middle. On thatoccasioii 
tlierc was mnrh learning and good hu- 
iiiour in ihe conversation. 

I he day follovviug, one Lucius Pella, 
who liad been pra;tor, and employed in 
ofhce.s ot tru-st, being iriipoached by the 
hardiniiK of embezzling the public ino- 

iiey, disgraecil ainl coiitieinncd by 

Knitiis. 'I Ilia %>as »ery inorlifying to 
Ca.-wiim; for, a little before, two of his 
own friend.s had been accused of the 
same crime ; but he had absolveil lliem 
in public, and contenting liim.self \>ith 
giving them a private reproof, coiiti- 
nued them in ollice. Of course, he 
charged Brulu.s with too rigid an exer¬ 
tion of the laws, at a linn* when lenity 
was uiiich more politic, liriitus, on the 
other had, reniindcd him of the ides of 
Match, the time when they had killed 
Crcaar; who was not, personally sjieak- 
ing, the scourge of mankind, but only 
abetted and snjiportcd those that were 
with hiH power. He Ude him consider, 
that if the neglect of justice were in any 

I case to be connived at, it should have 
been done before; and that they had 
better have bonie with the oppressions 
of Coisar’s friemb, than sullered tlie 
iimlpructices of their own to pass with 
iropnnily; “For then,” continued he, 

” we could have been blamed only for 
cowardice, but now, aAer all we have 
undergone, we abaJl lie tinder thedm- 
ptilation of injustice.” Such were the 
principles of urutus. 

When they were about to leave 
Asia, Brutus, it is said had an exiraor> 
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diiiary apparition. Xaliirallj watclilul, 
sparing in his diet, ami .■s^uluous in bu¬ 
siness, be allouud biiiisflf but little 
time lor sU-rp. Ijj iKi- jtay he never 
.slept, nor in ii»e nigiit, till all business 
was over, and, (Ue re>t beiii;.’ retired, 
he had nobody to converge with. Rut 
at this timo, imolveil as lie wa> in the 
opemtioii.s ot war, and sobeiluu.s for 
the event, he only slumbered a little 
after i.uj)|,er, and spent the rest ol tlie 
night ill orihring his most urgent 
allairs. When these were despaieneil, 
he eiiiploved hmisell in reading nil ths. 
lliinl watch. wiH-n tin* (nhunes ami 
renturioiis tame l«i hiiii lor onlers 
lliiis, a little before in* lelf Asia, lio 
vvas sitting alone in bis tent, bv a dim 
light, ami ala late lumr. I he whole 
army lay in sleep and silt-nee, while die 
general, w r..pped m ineditaliun. thought 
he pereeivetl soriiethiiig enter his lent: 
turning towards the floor, he saw a hor¬ 
rible anti monstrous spectre stiimiiiig 
silently by his sitle, “ \\dial art thou 
.said he boldly, “ Art llnm gtul or man V* 
And what is thy hiisiiie.s.s with me T" 'i'he 
yicctre answered, “lam thy evil genius, 
Bmtus! 'Jhou wilt see meat Philippi.’* 
'lo which he calmly replieil, “Til meet 
thee there.” hen the apparition was 
gone, he called his servaiil.s, who told 
him they hatl neither heard anv noise, 
nor had seen any vision. 'I’liat night 
he did not go Iti rest, but went early in 
the iiioniing to Cassius, and tolil him 
whathad hap])eiied. Cassius, whowas 
ot the schutd ol Fpiturtis, ami used 
Irequently _ to dispute with llriiltis on 
Uifsc subjects, answered him thus: 
‘•Jt i.s the opinion of our sect, that not 
every thing we see is real; lor matter is 
evasive, and sen.se deceitful. Besides, 
the impressions it receives are, by I ho 
quick and subtle inlluenre of imugimw 
lion, Uirown into a variet> of foniis, 
many ol which have no archetypes in 
nature: und thi.s the iiuaginatiun ellects 
as easily os we may iiiakc an iinjircssioa 
on wax. 'Ihe mind ol man, having iu 
ibielf the plastic powers, and (ho compo¬ 
nent parts, can lashion and vaiy its ob¬ 
jects at pleasure. '1 his is clear Irum 
the sudefen Iniiisitioii of dreams, iu 
Mhicli the imagination can educe Irooi 
the aUgbtest principles such an amazing 
variety offonns, and call into exercise 
all the passions of the soul. 'I'lie mind 
is perpetualj} in motion, and that uiuuuu 
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is imaginalion. nr thought. But when 
the body, as in your case, is faligiic<l 
with labour, it naturnily suspend.^, or 
perverts the regular functions of tlie 
inind. Upon the whole, it is highly 
improbable that there should be any 
Riich beings as demons, or spirits ; or 
tliat if there were such, they should as¬ 
sume a hninan shape or voice, or have 
any power to alVoct ns. At the same 
time I own I could wish tliere were such 
boing.'j, lliatwe might not rcl} on fleets 
and armies, hut find the concurrence of 
llie gods in lliis our sacred and glorious 
enterprise.” Such were the arguments 
he made use of to satisfy firutus. 

When tne anny began to march, two 
eagles perched on the two lirst stnnd- 
nrds, and accompanied them as far as 
Philippi, being constantly fed by the 
noldiers; but the day before the battle 
thi'v flew away. Brurijs had already 
reduced most of tlie natii>ns iti these 
parts; nevertheless he traversed the 
seacoasl over against I'hasus, that, if any 
Hostile power remained, he might bring 
U into subjection. Norbanus, who was 
encamped in tin* straits near Symbolnm, 
they stirrounded in such a manner, that 
they obliged him to quit the place. In- 
ileed, he narrowly escaped losing his 
whole army, which had certainly l)een 
the case, had not Ant«)ny come to his 
relief with such amazing expedition that 
Brutus could not believe It to be possi¬ 
ble. Cajsar, who had been kept behind 
by sickness, ioined his army about ten 
days after. Brutus was encamped over 
against him; Cassius wa.s opposite to 
Antony. The space between the two 
armies the Romans call the plains of 
Philippi. Two armies of Romans, equal 
tti numbers to these, had never before 
met to engage each other. Csesar’s 
was something superior in numbers; 
but in the splendour of arms and equi¬ 
page was far exceeded by that of Bru¬ 
tus ; for most of their arms were of gold 
and silver, which their general nad 
liberally bestowed upon them. Brutus, 
in other things, had accustomed his 
officers to fra^ity; but the riches 
which his soldiers carried about with. 
them, would at once, he thought, add 
to the spirit of tlie ambitious, and make 
he covetous valiant in defence of those 
arms, which were their principal wealth. 

Csesar made a lustration of his army 
withiu the camp, and gave each * 


man a liffle corn, and five drachmv. 
only for a .sacrifice. But Brutus, to 
show his contempt of the pove’y oi 
the avarice of Caesar, made a public 
lustrvition of his army in the field, and 
not only distributed cattle to each co¬ 
hort for the .sacrifice, but gave fifty 
drachmas on the occasion to each pri¬ 
vate man. Of course he was more be¬ 
loved by his soldiers, and they were 
more ready to fight for him. It is re¬ 
ported, that, during the lustration, an 
unlucky omen happened to Cas.sins. 
The garland he ^vus to wear at the sa¬ 
crifice was presented to him, the wrong 
side outwards. It is said too, that at a 
solemn procession, some time before, 
the person who bore the golden image 
of Victory before Cassius happened to 
stumble, and the image fell to the 
ground. Several birds of prey hovered 
daily about the camp, and swarms of 
bees were seen within the trenches. 
Upon which the soothsayers ordered 
the part where they appeared to be shu 
up: lor Cassius, with ail his Epicurean 
pnilosophy, began to he superstitious^ 
and the soldiers were extremely dis¬ 
heartened by these omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined 
to protract the war, and unwilling to 
hazard the whole of the event on n pre- 
.sent engagement What made for this 
measure too was, tliey were stronger in 
money and provisions, but inferior in 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand, 
was, as usual, for an immediate deci¬ 
sion ; that he might either give liberty 
to his country, or rescue his fellow 
citizens from the toils and expenses of 
war. He was encouraged likewise by 
the success Ins cavalry met with in 
several skirmishes; and some iii.stances 
of desertion and mutiny in the camp, 
brought over many of the friends of 
Cassius to his opinion. But there was 
one Attelliis, who still opposed an im¬ 
mediate decision, and advised to put it 
off till next winter. When Brutus 
a.sked him what advantages he expected 
from that, he answered, ** If L gain 
nothing else, 1 shall at least live so 
much the longer.” Both Cassius and 
the rest of the officers were displeased 
with this answer; and it was deiei 
mined to give battle the day following 

Bnitus, that night, expressed great 
confidence and cheerfulness; and hav¬ 
ing passed the time of supper in philo 
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^r>j>hi(*ai conversation, he went lo rcat. 
Messala that Cassius siipjxul in 

nrivate with some of his most intiriiate 
rrieiuis ; and that, contrary to his usual 
mHiiucr, he was pensile and silent* 
lie adds, that, after supper, hr to^»k 
him by the haiul, and pressiiif; it <dos<*, 
as he commonly did, in token of his 
frieiuIsK he said in Greek,—“ Hear 
witness, Iflessala, tliat I am redm^ed 
to the same necessity with Ponipey the 
Great, of lia^anling the liberty of rny 
country on one battle. \ei I have 
CQiilideiice in our j^ood fc»rluiM\ fui 
which we ou;;ht still to relv, tliough 
the measures uc ha\e resolved upon 
arc indiscreet/* These, INIessala tells 
us, were the last words that Cassius 
spoke, before he bade him Jfirt'ictii; 
and that the next d.i}, lieing his birth¬ 
day, he invited (^issius to sup with 
him. 

Next rnf>rMTng, as soon as it was 
litrlil, tlie srarh t n>bo, which was the 
signal Jot battle, was hung otit in the 
tents of Uruttis and Cassius ; and they 
themselves met on tlie plain between 
the two sinnies. On this occasion, 
Cassius thus addicsscd himself to lini* 
tiis :—** May the gods, J^nitus, niako 
this day succo.sHrul, that we may pass 
the rest of our days together in pros- 
)cri(y, Dut as tlie most important of 
luinan events are the most uncertain; 
ami as wc ma) never sec each other 
any more, if wc arc unfortunate on this 
occasion, tid) me what is your resobu 
lion conccniing Ibght and death?** 
Jiruliis answered: ^lii tlie younger 
and less experienced part of my life, 1 
was led, upon philosophical principles, 
to condemn the conduct of ('ato, in 
kiliing himself, 1 tlmiigiil it at once 
impious and unmanly to sink luuieatli 
the stroke of fortune, and to rcfiist* the 
lot that had belhlleii us* In my present 
situation, however, 1 am of a ditforenl 
opinion ; so that if lienvei, should now 
be iiiifavouralile to our wishes^ 1 will 
no longer solicit tny hopes or iny for- 
but die conleiitcd with it, sucli as 
it is. On tlie ides of Alarch I devoted 
iny lib: to my countrv * and since that 
time 1 have lived in liberty and glory 
At these words (Cassius smiled, and 
embracing Brutus, said, ^Let us march 
then against the enemy ; for with these 
resolutions, though we sliould not con-* 
quer, wc have notliini' to fear?^ They 


tljcn rori^vultcd with their friends ccui 
cerning the order of battle, Hrutit^ 
desired tlnd he might command (he 
right wing, though the post was thought 
more proper for Cassius on account of 
Ins experience. Cassius, however, 
gave it lip to him* and placed Messala, 
with the l)cst of ins legions in tlie same 
wing. JJnitiis immediately drew out 
hU cavalry, winch were equipped with 
great niagniliconco ; and the loot foU 
lowed close upon them. 

Antony's soldiers wen* at (his (imo 
emploved in making a trenrh Irotn tho 
marsh where tlu*y were eiieainped, to 
cut off Cassius's communieatinn with 
the sea. Ca'sar lay still in his tent 
conlined by sickness. His soldiers 
were far from expecting that the enemy 
woiilil co!n<* to a pitched battle. The>' 
siippOsSed tliat they were only making 
excursions to harass the trencli-digger* 
with their light arms; and not perrciv-^ 
ing that they were pouring in close 
upon lliem, they were ;ns(onishetl at tho 
outcry ihev heanl from the trenches. 
Brutus, in the meantime, sent tickets 
to the several olliccrs with the word ot 
battle, and rode through the ranks to 
encourage his men. '1 here were few 
who hail patience to wait for the 
word ; tlie greatest part before it couhl 
reach them, fell with loud shunts upon 
the enemy ; this precipitate onset threw 
the army into confusion, and separated 
tlie legions. Alessala's legion lirst got 
b»*yon<l the lett wing of Ca*sar, and 
was followed by Itiose who were sta« 
tifined near him. In their way they 
did iMilhiiig more than throw some of 
the outmost ranks into disorder, an<i 
killed few of the enemy ; their great 
object was to full upon CtX.sarV caiiip« 
and tliey made directly up to it. Cie- 
sar himself, as he tells us in hU (/oni-^ 
incnlaric.s, had but just before been 
conveyed out of his tent; in runse 
quence ol a vision of his friend Arlo 
rius, which commanded that he shotiht 
be carried out of the camp. I'his made 
it believed that he was slain; lor the 
soldiers had pierced his eui^ty litter iu 
many places with darts. 1 nose who 
were taken in the camp were put to 
tlic sword, amongst whom were two 
thousand Lacediemoiiiaii auxiliaries, 
'riiose who attacked ('a^sar's legions in 
front easily put them to the rout, mul 
ml three legions in pieces. Ailcr (his 
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*)orne alonj' with the impetuosity of 
victory, they riislicd into the camp at 
tlie same time with the fugitives, and 
Brutus was in the midst of them. The 
flank of Hrutuss army was now left 
unguarded, by the separation of the 
rigljt wing, which was gone off too far 
’ll the pursuit; and the enemy perceiv- 
mg this, endeavoured to take advan- 
tiige of it. Tliey accordingly attacked 
It with great fury, but could make no 
impression on the main body, which 
received them with firmness and un¬ 
shaken resolution. The left wing, 
however, which was under tlie com¬ 
mand of Cassius, was soon put to the 
rout; for the men were in great disor¬ 
der. and knew nothing of what had 
passed in the right n-ing. The enemy 
pursued him into the camp, which they 
plundered and destroyed, though 
neitlier of their generals were present. 
Antonj^ it is sairl, to avoid the fury of 
Ine lirst onset, had retired into the ad- 
joining marsh, and Cmsar, who had 
been carried .sick out of the camp, was 
lo where to be found. Nay, some of 
the soldiers would liave persuaded Bru¬ 
tus that tliey had killed Cassar, de- 
scribirig his age and person, and show¬ 
ing him tiieir bloody swords. 

Tlie main body of Brutus’s anny 
had now made prodigious havock of 
the enemy ; and Brutus, in hi.s depart¬ 
ment, ^vas no less absolutely conqueror, 
than Cassius was conquered. The want 
of knowing this \vns the ruin of their 
‘dVairs. Brutus neglected to relieve 
Cassius, because lie knew not that he 
wanted relief. 

When Brutus had destroyed tlie 
camp of Cajsar, and was returning from 
the pursuit, he was surprised that he 
could neither perceive the tent of Cas¬ 
sius above the rest, as usual, nor any of 
lliose that were about it; for Uiey bad 
been demolished by the enemy on Uieir 
first entering the camp. Some, who 
were of quicker sight than the rest, 
tuld^ him tliat they could perceive e 
motion of shining helmets and silver 
targets in the camp of Cassius, and 
Bupposed from tlieir numbers and their 
armour, that they could not be those 
wJio were left to guard the camp; 
though at the same time, tliere was not 
BO great an appearance of dead bodies 
M there must have been after the de¬ 
feat of so many legions. This gave 


Brutus the first suspicion of Cassnis’a 
misfortune; and leaving a suliicient 
guard in the enemy’s camp, he called 
off the rest from the pursuit, and led 
them in order to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this:— 
He was chagrined at first, by the irre¬ 
gular conduct of Brutus’s soldiers, 
who began tlie attack without waiting 
for the command; and aftenvards, by 
their attention to plunder, whereby 
they neglected to surround and cut off 
the enemy. Thus dissatisfied, he trilled 
w;ith his command, and, for want of 
vigilance, suff**red himself to be sur¬ 
rounded bv the enemy’s right wing; 
upon which his cavalry quitted their 
post, and lied towards the sea. The 
foot, likewise, began to give way, and 
tliough he laboured as inucli as possi¬ 
ble to stop their flight, and snatching 
an ensign from the hand of one of 
the lugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet he 
was hardly able to keep his own prae¬ 
torian band together; so that at length 
be was obliged to retire, with a very 
small number, to a hill that overlooked 
the plain. Yet here he could discover 
nothing; for he was shortsighted, and 
It was with some difliculty that he could 
Receive his own camp plundered. 
His companions, however, saw a large 
detachment of horse, which Brutus had 
sent to their relief, making np to them 
lliese Cassius concluded to be the 
enemy that were in pursuit of him, 
notwithstanding which, he despatched 
iilinius to reconnoitre them. When 
die cavaliy of Brutus saw this faithful 
friend of Cassius approach, they shont- 
ed for joy. His acquaintance leaped 
from Iheir horses to embrace him, and 
the rest rode round him with clashing 
of armsy and all the claniorous expres* 
sions of gladness. This circumstance 
had a fatal effect. _ Cassius took it for 
granted that Titinins was seized by the 
enemy, and regretted, tliat, tbroiigli a 
weak desire of life, he had sufl’ered 

viri their hands. 

'V“en he had expressed himself to 
this effect, he retired into an empfy 
tent, accompanied only by his freed- 
PindaruSy whoin^ over since the 
defeat of Crassusy he had retained for 
a particular purpose. In that defeat he 
escaped out of the hands of the I^i- 
tmans but noWy wrapping his robe 
about hisfecey he laid Xuxte his necl^ 
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AticI coinuiaiu1e<l Riiidnnis to ciitolT liis 
head; thl;$ was done; lor his head 
nas found severed from his body, but 
fidietlier Pindanis did it by his master’s 
';oiiimaiid, has been suspected ; be* 
tause he never alterwards appeared. 
It was soon discovered who the cavalry 
■Were, and Titinius, crowned with jrar- 
liand-s, came to the place where he left 
Cassius. When tiie lamenlations of 
his friends informed him of the un- 
liappy fate of his general, he severely 
reproached himself for the tardiness 
which had occasioned it, and fell upon 
his sword. 

Bnitus, when he was assured of the 
defeat of Cassius, made all possible 
haste to his relief; but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came up to his 
camp. 'I'lierc he lamented over his 
body, and called him the Imt of Ho. 
fnans; intimating, that Home would 
never produce another man of equal 
spirit. He ordered his funeral to be 
celt'bralcd at Thiisus, that it might not 
occasion any disorder in the camp. 
His dispersed and dejected soldiers he 
oollecled ami encouniged; and as they 
li.ad beeji stripped of every thing by 
the enemy, he promised them two 
thousand drachm<is a man. This mu* 
nilicence at once encouraged and sur¬ 
prised them; Uiey uttended him at his 
departure with great acclamations, and 
coinplnnented him as the only general 
of the four w ho had nut been beaten. 
Brutus was contident of victory, and 
tin* event justilled that conlidencc ; for 
with u few legions, he overentne all that 
opposed him, and if mostof his soldiers 
had not passed the enemy in pursuit of 
plunder, the battle must have been de¬ 
cisive in his favour. He lost eight 
tiiuusand men, including the servants, 
whom he calls Jtriget. Messala says, 
lie sii])poses the enemy lost more than 
twice that number; and, of course, they 
were more discouraged than Brutus, 
till Demetrius, a servant of Cassius, 
went over to Antony in the evening, 
and carried him his master’s robe and 
sword, wliicli he had taken from the 
•dead body. This so efl'ectually en¬ 
couraged the enemy, tliat they were 
drawn up in form of battle by break 
•f day. Both camps, in the occupa¬ 
tion of Brutus, involved him in difli- 
culties. His own, full of prisoners, 
'required a strong guard; at the same 


time many of the soldiers of Cassius 
mnmmred at tlieir change of imistcrs, 
and the vanquished were naturally en¬ 
vious and jealous of tlie victors. ' Fie, 
thert'fore, thought proper to draw up 
hi.s army, but not to liglit. 

All the slaves he had taken prisoners 
being found practising with his soldiers, 
were put to the sword ; but most of 
the freemen .and citizens were dismis¬ 
sed ; and he toh! them at the same time 
that tJiey were more tndy prisoners in 
the hands of tlie enemy than in his; 
with them, he saitl, they were slaves 
indeed ; but with him freemen and citi 
zeiis of Rome. He was obliged, how¬ 
ever, to dismiss them privately ; for 
they had implacable enemies amongst 
his own friends and oflicers. Amongst 
the prisoners were Volumnius, a mimic, 
and Saculio, a biiHVioii, <if whom Bru¬ 
tus took no notice, till they were 
brought bci'orc him, and accused of 
continuing, even in their captivity, 
their scurrilous jests and abusive lan¬ 
guage. Yet still taken up with mure 
important concerns, he paid no regard 
to the acciLsation ; but plessnhi (.'orvi- 
DUS was of oninion, that they should 
be publicly wliippcd, and sent naked 
to trie enemy, ns projier assonutes and 
convivial companions for such generals 
Some were entertained with the idea, 
and laughed; but Publius Cnsca, the 
first that wounded Caesar, observed, 
that it was indecent to eelebrite the 
obsequies of Cassius willi jesting and 
laughter. ‘'As for you, Brutus,” said 
he, “it will be seen what esteem you 
have for the memory of that general, 
whe*' you have either punished or par¬ 
don 1 lliosc who ridicule and revile 
hitiL Brutus resented this expostula¬ 
tion, uul said, “ Why is this business 
thror.ti upon me, Casca? ^^'hy do not 
you do what you tliink proper?” This 
answer was considered as an assent to 
their death ; so the poor wretches were 
carried off and slain. 

He now gave the promised rewards 
to his soldiers ; and after gently rebuk¬ 
ing till tn for beginning the assault with¬ 
out waiting for the word of battle, be 
promised, that if they acquitted tlicm- 
sclves to uis eatisfaction in the next en¬ 
gagement, he would give them up the 
cities of l^ccdeemon aiid'l'hessalonica 
to plunder. This is the only circuni- 
Htance in his life for which no apology 
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can be made; for though Antony and 
C.'esar altcrxTards acted nith more un- 
' botiiuletl cruelty in rewarding llieir sol- 
<]iers ; (hoiigli tlrey deprived most of 
the ancient inliabifants of Italy of their 
lamls, and gave them to those who 
had no title to them; yet they acted 
'insistently with their first principle, 
which was the acquisition of empire 
and arbitrary power. But Brutus 
maintained such a reputation for virtue 
tliat he was neither allowed to conquer 
nor even to save himself, except on the 
strictest principles of honour and jus¬ 
tice ; more particularly since the death 
of Cassius, to whom, if any act of vio¬ 
lence sverc committed, it was generally 
imjitifrd. However, as sailors, when 
their ruiUler is broken in a storm, sub¬ 
stitute some other piece of wood in its 
place ; and though they cannot steer so 
well as before, (lo the best they can in 
their necessity; so Brutus, at the head 
of so vast an army, and such im|>ortant 
allairs, unassisted by any ollicer that 
was equal to the charge, was obliged 
to make use ofsuch advisers as he hud. 
and he generally followed the counsel 
of those who proposed anything that 
might bring Ca.ssin.s’s soldiers to order, 
for tliesc were extremely unlractable ; 
insolent in the camp for want of their 
general, though cowardly in the fiehl, 
iroin the remeinbranec of their defeat. 

'riie affairs of C.xsar and Antony 
were not in a much belter condition. 
Provisions were scarce, and the marshy 
situation of their camp made them 
dread the winter. They already began 
to fear the inconveniences of it; for 
the autumnal rains had fallen heavy 
after the battle, and their tents were 
filled witli mire and water: which, from 
the coldiie.ss of the weather, immedi¬ 
ately froze. In this situation they re¬ 
ceived intelligence of their loss at sea. 
Their fleet, which was coming from 
Italy with a large supply of soldiers, 
was met by that of Brutus, and so to¬ 
tally defeated that the few who escaped 
were reduced by famine to eat the &n;{s 
and tackle of the ships. It wa.s now 
determined, on Cresar’s side, that they 
should come to battle before Brutus 
was made acquainted with his success. 
It appears that the fight, both by sen 
and land, was on the same day; but, 
by some accident, rather than tlie fault 
«f tlieir officers,**Brutus knew nothing 


of his victory till twenty days after 
Had he been informed of it, he woulo 
never, certainly, have hazarded a se 
coiid battle ; for he had provisions sut 
fioient for a considerable length o. 
time, and his army was so advanta- 
poiisly posted, that it was safo both- 
worn the injuries of the weatherand the 
incursions of the enemy. Besides, 
knowing that he was wholly master at 
sea, and partly victorious by land, be 
would have had everything imaginable 
to encourage him, and could not have 
been urged to any dangerous measures 
by despair. 

But It seems that the i\>publican form 
of government w®-' no longer to subsist 
in Rome ; that. necessarily required 
a monarchy; and that Providence, to 
remove the only man who could op- 

E nse its destined master, kept the know- 
dge of that victory from him till it 
was too late. And yet, how near was 
he to receinng the intelligence ! Tlie 
very evening before the engagement, a 
deserter, named Clodhis, came over 
from the enemy to tell him, that Ccesar 
was inlonncd of the loss of Ids fleet, 
and that this was the reason of hlir 
hastening the battle. I'he deserter, 
however, was considered either ns (h> 
signing or ill informed; his intelli¬ 
gence was disregarded, and he was. 
not even admitted into the presence of 
Bnitus. 

That night, they say, the spectre ap¬ 
peared again to Brutus, and assumed* 
Its former figure, but vanished without 
speaking. _ let Publius Yolumniiis, a 
philosophical man, wlio had borne arms 
with Brutus during the whole war, 
makes no mention of this ptodigyr 
though be says, that the first standard 
was covered with a swann of bees, and' 
that the arm of one of the officers 
sweated oil of roses, which would not 
cease, though they often wiped it off. 
He says too, tiiat immediately before 
the battle, two eagles fought in the- 
space between the two armies: and' 
that there was an incredible sdence 
and attention in the field, till tiiat on 
the side of Brutus was beaten and flew 
away. The story of the Ethiopian ia* 
well known, who, meeting the stmidard 
bearer opening the gate of Uie camp, 
was cut in pieces by the soldiers; for 
that tliey interpreted as an ill omen. 
When Brutus had drawn up his army* 
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la fonD of battle, he paiised some time 
before he jrave the worth W’hile ne 
visitint; the ranks, he had suspi¬ 
cions of stitne. ami heard accusations 
of others. 'I'he cavalry lie foniid ha<l 
no anloiir for the attack, hut seemed 
waiting to see vvliat the foot vvotihl do. 
Besides, Caniiilatus, a soldier in the 
highest eslimalion for valour, rode close 
by Brutus, and went over to the enemy 
in his sight. This liurt him inexpressi¬ 
bly ; and partly out of anger, partly 
from fear of further desertion and 
treachery, he led tiLs forces against the 
enemy ubotit three in tlie ai'lemoon. 
Where he fought in person he was still 
Buccessliil. He chargetl the enemy's 
left 'ving, and, the cavalry following 
the impression which the foot had ina<lc, 
it was put to the rout. But when the 
other wing of Brutus was ordered to 
advance, the inferiority of their miin- 
hers made tlieni apprehensive that they 
sliould ho -siirroiimleil by tlie enetii)'. 
For tills reason they extended their 
ninks in onler to cover more ground; 
by wliich means the centre of the left 
wing w as so much weakened, that it 
could not sustain (he shock of the 
en<*my, but lied at the lirsi onset. After 
liieir tiispersioii, the enemy surroun<led 
Bruius, who did everything that (he 
bravest and most expert general could 
do in his situation, and whose conduct 
at least entitled him to victory. But 
wliat seeriieil an advantage in the tirst 
engagement proved a disadvantage in 
the second: In the fonner battle, that 
wing of the enemy which was con¬ 
quered was totally cut oft; but most of 
the men in the comiuered wing of Cas¬ 
sius were saved. This, at (he time, 
might appear as an ailvanhige, hut it 
proved a prejudice. 'I'he reineinbraiice 
of their foriiiei defeat lilled them with 
terror and confusion, which Uiey spread 
(brough the greatest part of the nnny. 

Marcus, the sun of Cato, was slain 
Gghting amidst the bravest of the young 
nobility. He scorned alike eituer to 
tty or to yield; but, avowing who he 
was, and assuming his father's name, 
still used his sword, till he fell upon the 
heaps of the slaughtered enemy. iVIaiiy 
other brave men, who exjiosed tlteiii- 
selvcs for the preservation of Brutus, 
fell at the same time. 

Lucilius, a man of great woitb, and 
bis intimate friend, observed some bar 


barian liorac rioing full speed agaiiL'l 
Brutus ill particular, and vva.s deter 
mined to stop tlicin, though at th 
hazard of his own life. He. tlicrcfore,. 
told them that he was Brutus ; and they 
believed him, because he pretended to 
be afraid of Ca*s;»r, and desired to be 
conveyed to Antony. Mxidtiiig in their 
cantnre, and thinking themselves pe¬ 
culiarly fortunate, ihftv carried him 
along with (hem by niglit, having pre¬ 
viously sent an account to Antony of 
their success, who was infinitely ple-ased 
with it. and came out to them. Many 
others, likewise, when they heard that 
Brutus was brought alive, assembled 
to see him ; and some pitied his niis- 
fortnnes, while others accused him of 
an inglorious ineannrss, in-snlTering (he 
love of life to betrav him into (he hands 
of barbarians. W lien he approached, 
and Antony was deliberating m what 
manner he .should receive Brutus, I-ii 
cilius first addressed him, and, with 
great intrepidity, said, “ .\ntony, be 
assured (hat Brutus neither is nor will 
be taken by an enemy. Forbid it, 
heaven, that forlun«‘ should have such 
a triumph over virtue ! Whether he 
should be found alive or dead, he will 
be found in a state becoming Brutus. 
1 imposed upon your soldiers, and nin 
prejiared to .siifter (he worst you can 
uiliict upon me.” Tlius spoke Lucilius, 
to (he no small a.slouLsIimcnt of those 
that were present. N\ hen Antonv, 
addressing himself to (hose that brought 
him, said, ” 1 perceive, fellow sohliers, 
(hat you ari* angry at this imposition of 
Lucilius But you have really got a 
better booty than you intended. You 
sought an enemy ; but yon have brought 
me a friend. Tkoovv not how 1 should 
have treated Brutus, had you brought 
iiiin alive ; but 1 am sure that ft is bet¬ 
ter to have such a man ns Lucilius for 
a IVicnd than for an enemy.” When he 
said this, he embraced Lucilius, rerom- 
meiiding him to the care of one ol his 
friends; and he ever alter found him 
faithful to his iDtercst 

Brutus, attended by a few of his olli- 
cers and friends, having passed a brook 
tliat was overhung with chfts, and 
shaded vvitb trees, and being overtaken 
by night, atopned in a cavity under a 
large rock. There, casting his eyes 
on the heavens, which were covered 
with stars, he repeated bvo versca* 
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one of which, Volumnius tells '.is, was 
fli.s:— 

Forgive not, Jove, the cauxe of thin distress.* 

^'ile other, he says, had escaped his 
memory. Upon emimeratiuif (lie seve¬ 
ral friends that had fallen before his 
eyes in the baUle, he .sighed deeply at 
llu* mention of Flavins and I^abeo; the 
latter of whom was his lieutenant, and 
the lonner inn.ster of tlie band of arti- 
/icer.s. In th*? inoanwhilc one of his 
iiftendant.s being tlnrslv, and observing 
Urutiis in llie same condition, took his 
helmet, and wont to the brook, for wa¬ 
ter. At the same time a noise was 
/leard on the opposite liaiik, and Vo- 
linniiiiis and Uardamis the arnionr- 
•‘oar. r went to see what it was. In a 
Ktiort time they returned, and asked for 
llip water :—“ It is all drank up,” said 
IJrutns, with a smile; “ but another 
helmet full shall be fetched.” The man 
who had brought the lirst water was 
(lien-fore sent again; but be was 
wounded by the enemy, and made his 
escape with dillicnlfy. 

As Hrutn.s supposed that he had not 
lost many men in the battle. Statilins 
uiuitTlook to make liis way through 
the enemy (forthere was no other way) 
and sec in what condition tlieir camp 
wa.s. If filings were safe there, he was 
to hold np a lorrh for a signal, and re¬ 
turn. He got safe to the camp, for the 
torch WH.s held np; but a long time 
elapsed, and he did not return. “ If 
Statilins were alive,” said Krutns, **he 
would be here.” In his return, he fell 
info the enemy’s haiuks and was slain. 

The night w-as now far spent; when 
Brutus, leaning his head towards his 
-styvant Clitus, whispered something in 
liis ear. Clitus made no answer, but 
burst into tears. After that he took 
Jiis annour-bearer Dardanus aside, and 
iiaid something to him in private. At 
•asL addressing himself to Volumnius 
111 Greek, he entreated him, in memorj' 
of their common studies and exercises, 
t) put hi.s linnd to his sword, and help 
him to give the thrust Volumnius, as 
well as several others, refused; and one 
of them observing that they must neces¬ 
sarily fly, “ We must fly, indeed,” said 
Brutus, rising hastily, but not witli 
ourfeet, butwithour hands.** He then 
took each of them by tlie hand, and 

* Euripides, Meds«u 


spoke witli great appearance of cheer- 
fnliie.ss, to the following purpose:—“ It 
is an infinite satisfaction to me, that all 
my friends have been faithful. If I am 
angry with fortune, it is for the sake of 
my country. Myself I esteem more 
liappy than the conquerors, not only in 
respect of the past, hut in my present 
situation. I shall leave behind me that 
reimlation for virtue which fhev, with 
all their wealth and power, will never 
acquire; for posterity will not scruple 
to believe and declare, that they were 
an abandoned set of men, who destroyed 
the virtuous for flic sake oi that empire 
to which they had no right.” After 
this he entreated them severally to pro- 
viile for their own safety ; and with¬ 
drew with only two or three of his most 
intimate friends. One of these was 
Strato, with whom he first became ac¬ 
quainted when he studied rhetoric. 
This I’rieiul he placed next to himself, 
and laying hold of the hilt of liis sword 
with liolh his hands, he fell upon the 
point, and died. Some say that Strato, 
at the earnest request of Bnitiis, turned 
aside his head, and held the sword; 
upon which he threw himself with such 
violence, that, entering at his breast, it 
passed quite througli his body, and be 
immediately expired. 

Mossalii, the friend of Brutus, after 
he wa.s reconciled to Caesar, took occa¬ 
sion to recommend Strato to his favour. 
“ 'riiis,” said he. with tears, “ is the 
man who did the last kind office for my 
dear Brutus.” Caesar received him 
with kindness; and he was one of those 
brave Greeks who nftenvards attended 
him at the battle of Actium. Of Mes- 
sida, it is said, that when Caesar ob¬ 
served he liad been no less zealous m 
h>s service at Actium than he had been 
against him at Pliilippi, he answered, 

1 have always taken the best and 
jnstest side.” When Antony found 
tlie body of Brutus, he ordered it to be 
covered with the richest robe he had; 
and that being stolen, he put the thief 
to death. The ashes of Bnitus he sent 
to his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia, his wife, 
Nicolaus tlie philosopher, and Valeriiu 
Maximus,* tell us, that being prevented 

* Valerius Maximus speaks of her forti¬ 
tude on this occasion in the highest tenna:— 
7’inw quoqve easHt$imos Jgnea. Portia^ dl. 
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fmro (hat death she wished for, by the 
c<nis(niit vigilance of her friends, she 
snatched some hurnii)^ coals from die 

Cairtnis Jt/ia ci4rtct43 seeu//t dthUa admira^ 
i'uinc pro>i:ffu<-nluri QuiS cum apud Philip* 
p*>s victum et intcretnptum virum tnum /?ri<- 
tum coi/nosccrc^ quia ferrum non dclatury 
arUenUs ore Carbone.'i^ haurire fum dubUa^tiy 
nwUcbri spiritu virilcm jMStris exitum itni. 
ialu. Sed nescio an hoc /orlius^ quod ilic 
uxilnto^ iH novo yenere mortu absump/u t$L 
Val. Max. l.iv. c. G» 


iire, and shut tliein close in lier inoudi 
till she 'vas sniVocated. N<U wit [island- 
in?, there is a letter from Ignitus to his 
friends still extant, iu which he laments 
the deatli of Porcia; and complains 
that (lieir neglect of lier inn.st have 
made her prefer death to the continn 
ai:ce ol her illness; so that Nicolaus 
appears to have been mistaken in the 
time, at least, if this epistle be antlieri- 
Uc, for it describes Horcia^s distemper, 
her conjugal alfection^ ainl the inaimer 
of her deatin 


DION AND Buirrus COMPARED. 


What is princ ipally to be admired in 
the lives of Dion and Bnitus, is their 
risinff to .siirlj ini|>orlan<v frcnii inron- 
sicleralile l>e('ii>niii;'s. But lu re Dion 
has the advantaf'c, for, in the progress 
of {(lory, lie liad no coailjntor ; whereas 
Cassius went haiul in haiitl u iih Briitiis; 
and tlioii^h in flic reputation of virtue 
anil lionoiir he was by no moans his 
ecpial. in militar)' experience, resold, 
tion. and activity he wan not inferior. 
Some have imputed to him the origin 
4if the wiiole enterprise, and have as¬ 
serted, that Bnitiis would never, other¬ 
wise, have engaged in it. But Dion, 
at the same time tliat he made the whole 
niilitar) preparations liiin.self, engaged 
the friend and a.ssnciales of his design. 
He did not, like Brutus, gain power and 
riches Croin the «ar; he employed that 
vvealtli on whirli he was to subsist a.s an 
cxileiiia foreign couiitrv.inre.storinglhc 
Jibe rties of bis own. \Vlien Brntusaiid 
Cassius tied from Rome, and found no 
n.H^'luin from the pursuit of their ciie- 
mie.s, ilieir only resource wa.s war; and 
tliey took up arms aa mucdi in their 
own defence as in that of the common 
liberty. Dion, on the contrary, was 
Jiappicr in his hanishinent than the ty¬ 
rant that banished him ; and yet he 
voluntarily exposed himself to danger 
for the freedom of Sicily. Besides, to 
deliver the Romans from Cu'sar. end 
the Syracusans from Dionysius, were 
enterprises of a very ditterent kind. 
Dionysius was an avowed and esta¬ 
blished tyrant; and Sicilv, with reason, 
groaned beneath his yoke. But witli 
respect to Caisar, though, whilst his 
iraperiai power was in its infancy, he 
treated his opponents with severity: 


yet. as soon as that pow«*r was cen- 
lirmcd, the tyranny was rather a nomi¬ 
nal than a real thing, for no lyraiiiii« al 
action could be laid to his charge. 
Nay, such was the condition of Roim ,* 
^ evidently rerpiired a master: 
and C^.sar was no more flian a tender 
and skilful pliysician appointed by Pro¬ 
vidence to heal the distemper of the 
stale. Of course the people Jamenfed 
his death, and were implacably enraged 
against his as.sa.s.sins. Dioii, on the 
contrary, wa.s reproached by the Syra¬ 
cusans lorsutfering Diony.sius tocscapc, 
and not digging up the lormer tvrant » 
grave. 

With regard to their military con¬ 
duct, Dion, as a general, wa.s without 
a fault; he not only made the iiio.st of 
his own instructions, hut, where others 
^iled, he hapjiily repaired the error. 
But it was wrong in Bnitus to hazani 
a .second battle, where all was at stake.* 
And ivlien that battle was lost, he liad 
neither sagacity enough to think of new 
resources, nor spirit, like Pomney. to 
contend with fortune, though he find 
still reason to rely on his troops, and 
WJLS absolute master at sea. 

But what Brutus is rhietly blamed 
for was his ingratitude to Ca'sar. He 
owed his life to his favour, ns well as 
the lives of those prisoners for whom 
he interceded. He was treated os his 
friend, and distinguished wntli particu¬ 
lar marks of honour; and yet he ini* 
bnied his bands in the blood of his 
benefactor. Dion stands clear of any 

* ThU censure seems verj unjust The 
irsTerlng disposition of Citselus*! troops obliged 
him to come to a second cogngemenL 
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oimrgb like this. As a relation of Dio- 
nj'sius, he assisted and was useful to 
him in tlie administration ; in which 
i ase his services were erinal to his 
honours. When he was driven into 
exile, and deprived of his wife and his 
fortune, he had every moti\e that was 
just and Imnourahle to fake up arms 
against him. 

Yet if this circumstance is considered 
in another light, Brutus will have the 
advantage. The greatest glory of both 
consists in their alihorrcnce of tvrants, 
and their criminal measures. This, in 
Brutus, was not blended with anv other 
motive. He had no quarrel with Cersar; 
but exposed his life for the liberty of 
his country. Had not Dion been in¬ 
jured, he liad not fought. This is clear 
from Plato’s epistles; where it appears, 
that he was banished from the court of 
Dionysius, and in consequence of that 
banishment made war upon him. For 
the good of the community, Brutus, 
though an enemy to Ponipey, became 
his friend; and though a friend to 
Ciesar, he became his enemy. His 
enmity and his friendshi} arose from 
the same principle, which was justice. 
But Diun, wliilst in favour, employed 
lii.s services for Dionysius; and it was 
not fill he was disgraced that he armed 
against him. Of course, his friends 
were not quite satisfied with his enter¬ 
prise. They were apprehensive, that 
wlien he liad destroyed the tyrant, he 
ini^ht seize the government himself, 
ana amu.se the people with some sorter 
title than that of tyranny. On the 
other hand, the very enemies of Brutus 
acknowledge that he was the only con¬ 
spirator who had no other view tlian 
that of restoring the ancient form of 
government. 

Besides, the enterprise against Dio¬ 
nysius cannot be placed in competition 
with that against Cfcsar. 'I’he former 
had rendered himself contemptible by 
bis low manners, his drunkenness, and 
debauchery.—But to meditate the fall 
of Ceesar, and not tremble at his dig¬ 
nity, his fortune, or his power,—nor 
shrink at that name which shook the 
kings of India and Parthia on their 
thrones, and disturbed their slumbers • 
—this showed a superiority of soul, on 
which fear could have no influence. 
Dion w as no sooner seen in Sicily than 
he was joined by thousands; but the 
BUtiiority of C%,sar was so formidable 


in Rome, that it supported his friends 
even after he was dead; and a simple 
boy rose to f lie first eminence of power, 
by a<lopting his name ; which served as 
a charm against the envy and the inllu- 
ence of Antony. Should it be objected' 
that Diun had the sharpest conflicts in 
expelling the tyrant, but that Cjesar 
fell naked and unguarded beneath the 
sword of Brutus, it will argue at least 
a consummate management and pru¬ 
dence to be able to come at a man of 
his power naked and unguarded ; par¬ 
ticularly when it is considered tliat the 
blow was not .sudden, nor the work of 
one, or of a few men, but meditated, 
and communicated to many associates, 
of w horn not one deceive J the leader : 
for cillicr he had the power of distiu- 
guishiiig honest men at the first view,, 
nr such a.s he cho.se he made honest hy 
the confidence he reposed in them. But 
Dion confided in men of bad princi¬ 
ples ; 150 that he must cither have been 
injudicious in his choice, or, if his 
people grew worse after their appoint¬ 
ments, unskilful in his management. 
Neither of these ran be consistent with 
the talents and conduct of a wise man ; 
and Plato, accordingly, blames him in 
his letters, fur making choice of such 
friends as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his 
death ; but Brutus received an honour¬ 
able interment, even from his enemy 
Antony ; and Cresar allowed of that 
public respect which was paid tu his 
memory, as will ajipear from the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance: — A statue of 
brass had been erected to him at Milan, 
ill Gallia Cisalpina, which was a fine 
performance, and a striking likeness. 
Ojcsar, as he passed through the town,, 
took notice of it, and summoning the 
magistrates, in the presence of his at¬ 
tendants, he told them, that they had 
broken the league, by harbouring one 
of his enemies. The magistrates, a& 
may well be supposed, denied it; and 
stared at each other* profoundly igno¬ 
rant what enemy he could mean. He 
then turned towards the statue, and, 
knitting his brows, said, “ Is not this 
my enemy that stands here ?” The 
poor Milanese were struck dumb ^vith 
astonishment; but Coesar told them 
with a smile, that he was pleased to 
find them faithful to their friends in ad¬ 
versity, and ordered that (he statue 
should continue where it whs. 



AUTAXERXES. 


T HE first Artixcrxes, wlio of all llip 
1’erHiaii kings most distiiiguislied 
frir his inodcmtion and grpatness of 
mind, was 8urnamc<l hongimanus, be¬ 
muse his right hand was longer limn 
nis left. He was the son of Xerxes. 
'J'he second Artoxerxes, surnamed 
Mtiemon* whose life we are going to 
^^rite, was son to the danghlcr of the 
first. For Darius, by hi.« wife Parysa- 
tis, liad four sons; Artaxerxes the el¬ 
dest, Cyrus the second, and O.stanes 
and Oxaihres the two younger. Cyrus 
was called after the ancient king of 
that name, ns he is said to have been 
ofter the sun; for the Persians call the 
sun CyruM. Artaxerxes at first w^is 
named Ar8icas,t though Dinon asserts 
that his original name was Cartes.^ 
Hut though Ctesias has filled his books 
with a number of incredible and extra¬ 
vagant fables, it is not probable that 
be should he ignorant of the name of 
a king at whose court he lived, in qua¬ 
lity of physician to him, bis wife, his 
mother, and his children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a vio¬ 
lent and impetuous temper ; but Ar¬ 
taxerxes had a native mildness, some¬ 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole 

* So called oo acoouut of hia extnoidS- 
ury memoTj* 

f Or .Arta^efta 

$ Or 


disposttiaii. Hie latter married a beau 
tifiil niul virtuous lady» by ordc r of liis 
parents, and lie kept her when they 
wanted him to put her away ; for the 
kin^t having put her brother to dcath,$ 

J TcriU'udimes, the brother o( Staiirai 
been guilty of ihc complicated crimes of 
adultery, ineext, and murder; which raised 
great disturbances in the royal family, and 
ended in tlie ruin of all who were concerned 
in them. Slatira was dnughicr to Ilydarnes, 
governor of one ot the chief provinces of 
the empire. Artaicrzes, then called Arsaccs, 
was charimd with her beauty, and married 
her. At the same time Tcrileuchmcs, her 
brother, married Hamestris, one of the daugn. 
ters of Darius, and sister to Arsaecs; by 
reason of whi^ marriage he hod interest 
enough, on his father's demise, to gcthimscH 
^pointed to his governnienU But in the 
yteantiinc he conceived a passion for hit own 
sister Roxana, no ways inferior in beauty to 
Sutira; and, that he might enjoy her with, 
out constraint, resolved to despatch his wife 
llomestris, and light up the flames of re* 
beUion In the kingdom^ Darius being ap. 

f niicd of his desten, engaged Udiastes on 
Dtimate friend of TeriUuchmes, to kill him, 
and was rewarded by the king with the go. 
▼emment of his province. Upon ihb some 
commotions were raised by the son of Teri* 
teuchmes; but the kina^s forces having the 
superiority, all the fatnily of Hydames were 
apprehend cd, and delivered to Parysatis, chat 
she might execute her revenge upon them for 
the Injury done, or inunded, to her dau^ter. 
That cruel prinma put thm all to aea«b« 
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drsluned that she should sliare his fe.e. 
Hnt Arsicas applied tc liis inolhet wifh 
many tears and entreaties, and. with 
di/hctilty, prevailed upon her not 
only to sp.ire I.er life but to excuse 
nui lom divorcinj? her. Yet his mo 
ther had tlie greater affectio)! for Cyrus 
and was desirous of raising him to the 
throne ; therHore. when lie was called 
fiom Ins residence on the coast, ii> the 
sickness of Darms, he returned full of 
hopes that the rpieen’s interest had cs- 
abhshed him successor. Parysatis had, 
indeed, a specious pretence, which the 
ancient Xerxes had made n.se of at the 
Migge.sUon o| Deinaratus, that she had 
brought Darius his son Arsicas when 
tie was m a jirivate station, but Cyrus 
nhen he wa.s a king. However/Jhe 
could not prevail. Darius appointed 
his thiost son Ins successor; on which 
occasion his name was changed to 4r. 
t^xjrxes. Cvrus had the government 
r " commander in 

rhicl on the coa.sf. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the 
king, his successor, went to Pasar- 
III order to be coiisccmfed, ac¬ 
cording to custom, by the priests of 
1 er.>ia. In tuat city there is the temple 
ol .1 goddess who has the affairs of 
uiu.cr her p.ntronage, and therefore 
Ilia} be supposed to be Minerva. The 
prince to be consecrated must enter 
that feniple, put ofi his own robe Uiere. 
^id take that which was worn by the 
Great Cyrus before he was king.' He 
must eat a cake of figs, chew some 

,7P«"tine and drink f cup o' acX- 

la ed „.,lk. W hether theJe are .any 
othy ceremonies is unknown, except 
to the persons concerned. As Artax- 
erxes was on tlie point of going to be 
consecrated, ^ssaphernes brought to 
him a pnest, who had been chief in 
apector of Cyrus’s education in his 
infancy, and had instnicted him in the 

might be supposed to be as much ron- 
cerned as any man in Persia, at his 


except SU^, whom she spared, at the earn 
«t entreaties of her husbind Atl^t ^ 
trary to the opinion of Darius. But Awaces 

was no sooner settled upon the thron/^^ 

to^hl? him to leave UdiMtes 

to her correction : and abeputhimtoadeath 
too cruel to be described. Parvsatis. in r. 
turn, poisoned the son of Tcriteuchmea» an/ 
«»■ l-ng aftrr. Sutlr. h 


pupil’s not being appohited king. For 
that reason his accusation against Cyru.s 
could not but gain credit. He accused 
him of a tlesign to lie in wait for tlie 
king in the temple, and, after he had 
put oil Ins garment, to fall upon him 
and destroy him. .Some affirm tiiat 
.T--immediately seized ui>.,n 
this information ; others, that he g..t 
into the temple, and concealed hims. It 
there, but was pointed out by tlie 
priest ; in coiisef|uenct of whicli be u.is 
Jobe put to .leath; but his mother, at 
hat moment, took him in her anns, 
bound the tresses of her hair about 
jiinj, held his neck to her own, and by 
her tciirs and entreaties prevailed tf> 
have him panlone.l, and remanded to 
the seacoast. Nevertheless, he was far 
trom being satisfied with Jiis govern¬ 
ment. Instead of thinking of his bro¬ 
ther 1 favour with gratitude, he remein- 
bered only the indignity of chains : 
ami, in Ins resentment, aspired more 
tn^ ever after the sovereignly. 

Some, indeed, say, that he thought 
Hie a owanre for his (able insuflicient. 
a^ni therefore revolted from his king 
out this is a foobsh pretext; for if he 
had no other resource, his motlui 
would have supplied him with whalex er 
he wanted out of her revenues. Re¬ 
sides, there needs no greater proof of 
his nclies than the number of foreign 
troops that he entertained in Ids ser- 
vice, which were kept for him in various 
parts by Ins friends and retainers ; for. 
t^he better to conceal his preparations 

K ♦ u forces in a body. 

emis^ries in diflereiit 
places, who enlisted foreigners on va¬ 
rious pretences. Meanwhile bis mother, 
who lived at court, made it her busi^ 
ness to remove the king’s suspicions, 
Md C}ru8 himself always wrote in a 
lenient style; sometimes begging a 
candid interpretation, and sometimes 
recriminating upon Tissaphernes, as if 
his contention had been solely with 

King had a diiatorj- turn of mind, which 
natural to h/m, and which^ ^ny 
t^ook for moderaUon. At first, indeet^ 
he seemed endrely to imitate the mild 

Ur ‘if i!*® Artaxences, whosi 

behaving with great 
^ability to au that addresaed him, and 
distnbuunp honours and rewards to 
persons ol merit with a lavish hand 


r 
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He took care tliat punishments shouUl 
never he einhittered with insult. It he 
received preseiiLs, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who otlereil them, or 
rather as those who received labours 
iroia hiiti ; and in conferrinjj fa\ ours, 
he always kept a countenance of he- 
niKinty and |>lea.-,iire. There was not 
anythinj,', however trilling, brought 
him hy way of present, whh h he did 
not receive kindly. Even when one 
Omisus hruught him a poniegmnafc of 
nncoinmonsize, he said, “ Jlv (he light 
of iMithra, lliis man, it he wen* made 
governor of a small city, would soon 
inal^e it a great one.” \\*hen he was 
om-e upon a joiiriiev, and people pre¬ 
sented him with a variety of things hy 
(lie way, a labouring man. having 
nothing else to give him, ran to the 
river, and brnnglit him some water in 
his hands. .\rla\erv»-s was so miirh 
pleased, that he sent the man a gold 
enp and a thonsniid daric.s. W’lieii 
Enchdas, the ].>a('ed<enioniHn, said 
niany insolent things to him, he con* 
tented iiiinself with orilering the cap¬ 
tain ol hi.s guard to give him this 
answer, Voii may say wltatyoii please 
to the king; hut (he king would liave 
von to know, that lie can not only say, 
hut do.” One day, as he was liniding, 

1 irihazus showed him a rent in Ins 
rohe ; upon which the king said, 

“ VVhat shall I do wi(h it?” ” Put 
on another, and give that to me,” said 
'I irihazns. ” It shall he so,” said the 
king: ** I give it thee, hut I charge 
thee not to wi-ar it.” 'ririhaziis, who, 
though not a ha<l man, was giddy and 
vain, disregarded the restriction, soon 
put on (he ruhe, and at the same time 
tricked himself out with sonic golden 
ornaments, lit only for <itteciis. 'I'he 
court expressed great indignation, be¬ 
cause it was n thing contrary to their 
laws and customs; but the king only 
latighcd, and said to him, 1 allow 
thee to wear (he (rinkeOi as a womnii, 
and the robe as a madman.” 

None had been admitted to Uic king 
of Persia’s table but bis mother and his 
wile; the former of which sat above 
him, and the latter below him: Artax- 
rrxes, iievertlieless, did tliat honour 
to Ostaiies and Oxathres, two of his 
younger brothers. Uut what aflbrded 
Uie Persians the most pleasing spec 
tucle, was the queen Htatira alwaja 


riding in her chariot with tlic curtain* 
open, and ailniitting the women ni ili« 
country to apj)r(iatli and salute in r 
ilu'se (lungs made his admiius(r.iii,.n 
>opular. ^et there were some turhiv 
ent and factious men. who rejiresent. s 
that the oBiilrs of Persia retpiircfl a king 
of such a magniticeiit .spirit, so aide a 
vvarrior, and so generous a nia.sle.' es 
Cj rus was; and that the dignitv of -.o 
great an empire could not he sup. 
ported widioul a prince of high tlnxiglits 
and noble ambition. It was imf.tln re 
lore, wiilioiit a conlideiice in some nl 
the Per^iaii.s. as well as in (be mariliiiie 
provinces, (hat Cynis undertook the 
war. 

lie wrote also to the Laceikemoniaiis 
for assisiance ; promising, that to (lie 
fool he would give horses, and lo (lie 
horseincn chariots; that on (hose whe 
had l.iroi.s he would beslow villages 
and on tlio.se who had villages, cities 
As for their pay, he assureil (hem ’ 
should not be counted, but tneusiwc., 
out to (hem. At (lie same time lift 
spoke in very high terms of hitn.elf, 
telling them he had a greater and more 
nrincely heart than his brother; dial 
he vvA.s die better pliilosoplier, being 
instructed in the duelrines of the Magi, 
and that he could drink and bear more 
wine than his brother. Articxerxcs, lie 
said, was so timorous and eneiiiiiuitc a 
man, (hat he could not sit a horse in 
hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. 

'1 he l^ccda-nioniaiis, therefore, sent 
the scytale to (Ncarclnis, with onicrs to 
serve (’irus in every diing he ile- 
tiiaiuled.* 

Cyrus began his march against (he 
king with a numerous army of barba- 
rians.j' and almost thirteen tlioiisaiul 
Greek mercenaries.^ He found one 

* They took care not to mention Arux- 
erxes, pretending not to be privy to the de¬ 
sign* that wreic carrying on against him. 
^7UB precaution they used, thut in cose 
Artaxerxes should get the better of his bro¬ 
ther, they might justify thcnisclvet to him ia 
*hat they had done. 

Xenopii. de Expedit. Cyri. 1. L 
■f A hundred thousand barbarians. 

$ Cleorchus, the Lacedamonian, com¬ 
manded all the Peloponnesian troops, ex- 
c^t iheAcbicana, who were led by aocratea 
of Achsia. The Bceoiians were under Prux- 
enct, a Theban ; and the Thessalians under 
Blcoon. The other nations were cotnniandcl 
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pr<'(<‘nc(* after another for having sucli 
an arinaincnt on loot: ijut liis real dc- 
did not remain long undiscovered 
I‘'»)r Tissa|)!iernes nent in person to in¬ 
form the king of tiiein. 

'I'liis news put tlie court in great 
disorder. Parysatis was censured as 
tlic princii)al cause of this war, and 
her friends were suspected of a private 
intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in 
her distress about the war, gave Pary¬ 
satis the most trouble. “ Where is 
now,” she cried, “ tliat faith which 
you pledged? Where your iuterces 
sions, by which you saved the man 
that was cons|’.iring against liis brother? 
Have they not brought war and all its 
calamities upon us?” These expostu¬ 
lations tixed in the heart of Parysatis, 
who was naturally vindictive and bar¬ 
barous in her resentment and revenge, 
such a hatred of Statira that she con¬ 
trived to take her off. Dinoii writes, 
that (his cruel purpose was put in exe¬ 
cution (luring the war; but Ctesias 
assures us, it was after it. And it is 
not prohalilc that he, wlio was an eye¬ 
witness to tiie tninsnctions of (hat court, 
could either be ignorant of the time 
wlien the assassination took place, or 
could have any reason to misrepresent 
tJie date of it; though he otten deviates 
into tictitious tales, and loves to give 
us invention instead of truth. \Vc 
shall therefore leave (his story to the 
order of time in wliich he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he 
Imd accounts brougnt liim that the 
king did not design to try the fortune 
of the held by giving battle immedi¬ 
ately, but to wait in Persia till his 
forces were assembled there from all 
larts of hi.s kingdom. And though he 
lad drawn a trench across the plain 
ten fathoms wide, as many deep,*^ and 
four hundred furlongs in length, yet 
he suflered Cyrus to pass liira, and to 
march almost to Babylon.'t 'I'iribazus, 

by Persian genemts, of whom Ariacos wu 
the chief. The fleet coDsistcd of thirty-fivo 
sliips, under Pythagoras, a Lacedamonian ; 
and twcnty.fivc commanded by Tamos, an 
ICgyptian, who was admiral of the whole 
fleet. On this occasion Proxeoes presented 
2fenophon to Cyrus, who gave him a com¬ 
mission amongst the Greek mercenaries. 

* Xenophon says, this trench was only 
five fathoms wide, and three deep. 

'f There was a passage twenty Icet wide 


we are told, was the first whovenlnred 
to remonstrate to the king, that he 
ought not any longer to avoid an action, 
nor to abandon Media, Babylon, anti 
even Sn.sa to the enemy, and hide him¬ 
self in Persia; since he had an army 
infinitely greater than theirs, and ter. 
thousand Satrap^eand other officers, all 
of them superior to those of Cyrus, 
both in courage and conduct. 

Upon this he took a resolution to 
come to action as soon as possible. 
H is sudden appearance with an armv 
of nine hundred thousand men, well 
prepared and accoutred, extremely 
surprised the rebels, who, through the 
confidence they had in themselves, and 
contempt of their enemy, were march¬ 
ing in great conlusion, and even with 
out their anns. So that it was willi 
great diificnlty that Cyrus reduced 
them to any order; and he could not 
do it at last witliout much noise and 
tumult. As the king advanced in si¬ 
lence, and at a slow pace, tlie good 
discipline of the troops afforded an as¬ 
tonishing spectacle to the Greeks, who 
expected amongst such a multitude 
nothing but disorderly shouts and mo¬ 
tions^ and every other instance of dis¬ 
traction and confusion. He showed his 
judgment, too, in placing the strongest 
of his armed chariots before that part 
of his phalanx which >Yas opposite to 
the Greeks, that by the impetuo.sity of 
tlieir motion they might break the 
enemy's ranks before they came to 
close combat. 

Many historians have described this 
battle; but Xenophon has done it with 
such life and energy that we do not 
read an account of it; we see it; and 
feel all the danger. It would be very 
absurd, therefore, to attempt anything 
after him, except the mentioning some 
material circumstances which he has 
omitted. 

The place where tlie battle was 
fought IS called Cunaxa, and is five 
hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the action, Clearchus ad¬ 
vised Cyi^s to post himself behind the 
Macedonians,^ and not risk his person*, 
upon which he is reported to have said, 

left between the trench and the Euphmtea. 
and Artnxerxes neglected to defend ic 

X This is undoubtedly the error of ao a a 
transcriber; and for MaeedonfmM we ■h»»* l<l 
read I<aceilKmoniani. 
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'‘What aclvico is this, Clearchus? 
Woultl you have me, at ihe \cry time 
I am aiiniii;' at a crown, to show inv 
self uiuvortliy of one.” Cyrus, indeed, 
cominitle<l an error in rushing into the 
midst of the greatest danger without 
care or caution ; hut Clearclius was 
guilty of anotheras great, ifiiot greater, 
in not consenting to place liis Greeks 
opposite to the king, and in getting 
the river on his right, to prevent his 
being surrounded. I'or, if safety «as 
his principal object, and lie was by all 
means to avoid loss, be ought to have 
staid at houie* Hut to carry liis arms 
ten thousand furlongs from the sea. 
f without necessity or constraint, ana 
I solelv with a view to place Cynis on 
[ the tnrone of Persia, and then not to 
' be .solirl(ou.s for a post where he might 
best defend his prince >\hose pay he 
received, hut for one in which he might 
net most at ea.se and in the greatest 
safety, wa.s to behave like a man who, 
on the sight of present danger, ahon- 
dims the whole enterprise, and forgets 
the purpose of his expedition. For it 
appears, from the course of the action, 
that if the Greeks had charged those 
.that were posted about the king's per¬ 
son, they would not have stood the 
sQock : and after Artaxerxes had been 
slain, or put to flight, the conqueror 
must have gained the crown without 
fiirlUer iiitemiption. Therefore, the 
ruin of Cvnis's affairs and his deatli is 
much rallier to be ascribed to the cau¬ 
tion of Clearclius, than to his own 
rashness; for, if the king himself had 
been to choose a post for the Greeks, 
where they might oo him tlie iesist pre¬ 
judice, he could not have pitched upon 
a better than (hat which was most re¬ 
mote from himself and Ihe troops about 
biiii. At the distance he was from 
Clearchus, he knew' not of the defeat 
of that part of his army which was near 
the river, and Cyrus was cut off before 
Jie could avail himself of (he advan¬ 
tages gained by the Greeks. Cyrus, 
indeed, was sensible what disposition 
would liave been of most service to 
him, and for that reason ordered ('lear- 
clius to charge in the centre; but Clear- 
rhus ruincfl all, notwithstanding bis 
assurances of doing everything for the 
best; for the Greeks b^t the barba¬ 
rians with ease, and pursued them a 
considerable way. 


In the meantime, Cyrus being mount¬ 
ed on Pasacas, a horse of great spirit, 
hut at the same lime headstrong and 
unruly, fell in. as Cicsias tells us, with 
Artagerses, geiiend t>f the ('aducians, 
wlio met him upon the gallop, .and 
called out to him in tliese teniis;—. 
“ Mo.st unjust and most stupid of men, 
who disgniei-.sl the name of Cyrus, tlie 
most august of all names among (lie 
Persians; thou leadest the.se linive 
Greeks a vile way to plunder ihv na¬ 
tive country, and tmleslroy iliy brother 
and thy king, wlio has man> ininioi,.s 
of servants that are better men 
thou ; try if he has not, and here thou 
shall lose thy head, before thou canst 
sec the face of the king.” So saving, 
he threw his javelin at him with all his 
force ; but his cuirass was of siieli c.x- 
cellenl temper that he vv.i.s not vvoiind- 
cd, (hough the violence of the blow 
shook him in his seat. Then, as Arln- 
gerses was turning his horse, Cvrus 
aimed a stroke at him with his spear, 
and the point of it entered at his collar 
bone, and pierced through his neck. 
That Artagerses fell by the hand of 
Cyrus, almost all historians agree. As 
to the death of Cyru.s himself, since 
Xenophon lia.s given a very short ac¬ 
count of it. because he was not on tiir 
spot when it happened, perhaps it may 
not be amiss *o give (he manner of it 
in detail, as diion and Ctesia^ have 
represented it. 

Dinon tells us, that C^rus, after he 
bad slain Artagerses. charged (he van- 
guord of Artaxerxes with great fury, 
wounded the ki^'s horse and dis 
mounted him. 'I'iribazus iromediatcly 
mounted him on another horse, and 
said, “Sir, remember this day, for it 
deserves not to be forgotten.*’ At the 
second attack, Cyrus spurred his horse 
against the king, and gave him o 
wound;* at (he third, Artaxerxes iu 
great indignation, said to those that 
Were by, “ It is better to die than to 
siifTer ull this.” At the same time ho 
advanced against Cyrus, who was rashly 
advancing to meet a shower of darts. 
'Hie king wounded him with his Rave¬ 
lin. and oUiers did (he same. I'hus 
fell Cyrus, as some say, by the blow 
which Uie king gave him ; but, accord-. 

• Or, teith lh« vialene* <(f ihe eniffU’Utt 
beat the king from hie here*. ^ ^ 
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injj to Olliers, it was a Carian soldier 
who cles|)alclted him, and who after¬ 
wards. for his exploit, hid tlie honour 
of carrying a golden cock at the head 
of llie army, on the point of his spear ; 
for llie Persians called the Carians 
cocks, on account of the crests with 
which they ailomcd their helmets. 

Ctcsias's story is ver^- long, but the 
purport of it is this. \V hen Cyrus had 
slain Artagcrsos, he pushed hLs horse 
u|) towards the king, and the king ad¬ 
vanced against him; both in silence. 
Ariaciis, one of the friends of Cynis, 
first aimed a blow at the king, but did 
not wound him. Tiien the king threw 
his javelin at Cyrus, but missed him; 
the weapon, however, did execution 
upon 'Tissaphernes.'^ a man of approved 
valour, aiui a faithful servant to Cyrus. 
It was now Cyrus's turn to try his 
javelin; it pierced the king’s cuira.ss, 
and going two fingers deep into his 
breast, brought him from liis horse. 
This caused such disorder in his troops 
that they fled. Rut the king recover¬ 
ing, retired with a few of his men, 
among whom was Ctesias, to an emi¬ 
nence not far olV, and there reposed 
himself. In the meantime, Cyrus’s 
horse, grown more furious by the ac¬ 
tion, carried him deep amongst the 
enemy; and as night was coming on, 
they did not know him, and his own 
men sought for him in vain. Elated, 
however, with victory, and naturally 
daring and impetuous, he kept on, 
crying out in the Persian language as 
he went, Make way, ye slaves, make 
way.” They humbled themselves, and 
opened their ranks; but his tiara hap¬ 
pened to fall from his head, and a 
young Persian, named Mithridates, in 
passing, wounded liim with Ins lance 
in the temple near his eye, without 
knowing who he was. Such a quantity 
of blood issued from the wound that 
he was seized with a giddiness, and fell 
senseless from his horse. The horse, 
having lost his rider, wmidered about 
the field; the furniture too was fallen 
off, and the servant of Mithridates, 
who had given him the wound, took it 
vp, all stained with blood. 

* THstaphemes is piobsbljr an crronwui 
teading. We know of no Tisaaphcmia but 
the grandee of that name, who was a faithful 
servant to ArtAxerxea. Oae of the manu- 
scripts gi res us Satiphtmft» 


At la.st f’yriis, with much dlfliculty, 
began to recover from his swoon ; and 
a few eunuchs, who attended him, en¬ 
deavoured to mount him on another 
horse, and .so to carry him out of 
danger. Rut as he was too weak to sit 
a horse, he thought it better to walk, 
and the eunuchs supported him as he 
went. His head was still heavy, and 
he tottered at every step; yet he ima¬ 
gined liiinself victorious, because he 
heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, 
and imploring mercy. 

At that instant some Caunians of 
mean condition, who performed the 
most servile oflices for the royal army, 
happened to mix with the company of 
Cyrus ns friends. They perceived, 
however, though not without difficulty, 
that the clothing of his people was red, 
wliereas that given by the king their 
master was while. One of these then 
ventured to give Cyrus a stroke with 
his .spear behind, without knowing 
him to be the prince. The weapon hit 
his ham, and cut the sinew ; upon which 
he fell, and in falling dashed liis wound¬ 
ed temple against a stone, and died 
upon the spot. Such is Ctesias’s story 
of the death of Cyrus, which, like a 
blunt weapon, hacks and liews him a 
time, and can hardly kill him at 

lost. 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, 
who was called the Kin^'t Eye, passed 
that wav. Artasyros, (tor that was his 
name) knowing (he eunuclis who were 
moiirniug over the corpse, adilressed 
him who appeared to be most faithful 
to his master, and said, “ Pariscas, 
wlio is that whom thou art lamenting 
so much ?” ** O, Artasyras !” answer¬ 
ed'the eunuch,see you not Prince 
Cvrns dead?” Artasyras was astonish¬ 
ed at the event; however, he desired 
the eunuch to compose himself, and 
take care of the corpse; and then rode 
at full speed to Artaxerxes, who had 
given up all for lost, and was ready to 
faint, both willi thirst and with the an¬ 
guish of his wound. In these circum¬ 
stances the oflicer found him, and wiUi 
a joyful accent hailed him in these 
words, ** 1 have seen Gyrus dead.” 
The king at first was impatient to ae# 
tlie dead body himself, and command, 
ed Artasyras immediately to conduct 
him to it. But finding all the field full 
of terror and dismay, upon a report 
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flat tlie Greeks, victorious in their 
<iu<'.rter, were jmrsniii}j the I'upitives 
and piittinj; .'ll! to (he sword, iie thought 
proper to send out a greater nuniber to 
reconnoitre the place which Arlasyras 
ha<l told liiin ol'. Accordingly lliirty 
men went with tlanibeaiix in their 
hands. Still tlie king was almost dving 
w'itli thirst, and the eunuch. Satihar- 
7^ines, sought every place for water; 
for the licid affordetl none, an<l they 
were at a great cli-slaiicc from the camp. 
After iimcii search, he found one of 
(hose poor Cauniaiis had about two 
<piarl.s of bad water in a mean bottle, 
and he took it and carried it to the 
king. After (he king liad drank, it all 
(If), the eutiuch asked him, “ If he did 
not jind it a disagreeable beverage?" 
Upon which he swiire by all the gods, 

'I'liat lie bad never drank the most 
delicious wine, nor the liglitest and 
clearest water, w ith so niiicli pleasure. 
I wisli only,” continued he, ” that I 
could liiid the man who gave it thee, 
(hat 1 might make him a recompense. 
In the ineantiine 1 entreat the gods to 
make him happy and rich.” 

While he was speaking, the thirty 
men whom he had sent out returned in 
great exultation, and confinned the 
news of his unexpected good fortune. 
Now, likewise, numbers of his troojis 
repaircil to him again, and dismissing 
his fears, he descended from the emi¬ 
nence, with many torches carried be¬ 
fore him. When he came to the dead 
body, according to the law of the Per¬ 
sians, the right hand and the head were 
cut off; and having ordered the head 
to be brought to tiim, he took it by 
the hair, which was long and thick, 
and showed it to the fugitives, and to 
such as were still doubtful of the for¬ 
tune of the day. They %vere astonish¬ 
ed at the sigut^ and prostrated them¬ 
selves before him. Seventy thousand 
men soon assembled about him, and 
witii them he returned to liis camp, 
t’tesias tells us, he had led four bun- 
<lred'thoUsand men that dav into tlie 
fields but Dibn and XenopLon make 
that-number much greater. As to the 
number of the killed; Ctesias says, an 
account onlv of nine thousand was 
brought to 'Artaxentes ; whereas there 
appeared‘to Ctesias himself to be no 
fewer than twenty tlioosand. lliat 
artirlTj therefore, must be left dubious. 


Ibit tiothiiig can l>e a more palpable 
f.ilsity than what ('(csias adils, tliat he 
was sent cmba.«.sa<l<>r to (he Greeks in 
conjunction with Pha\llus, the Zacyii- 
thian, and some o(h<-rs ; for Xenophon 
knew that Ctesias was at the Persian 
court; he mentions Ihm in his works, 
and it is ^itaiii that he had met with his 
bnoki. l'!»pr<*ff»re, if ho ha<l been 
Joined ill commission to settle such im¬ 
portant affairs, lie wituld not have 
lassed liim by iiiiiioticcd, but would 
lave iiientiniierl him with i^hayUus. 
Ctesin.s, indeed, was a man of uii- 
bnunded vanity, as well as strong at¬ 
tachment to Clearchiis; and for that 
reason always leaves a corner in the 
story for himself, when he is dressing 
out (he praises of CIcarchus and the 
Laceda5mnnians. 

After the battle, (he king sent great 
and valuable presents to the son 
Artagerses, who was slain by Cyr 
He rewarded also Ctesias and others 
in a distingiiislied manner ; and having 
found the C'aiiiiiaii who gave him (he 
bottle of water, he raised him from 
iiidigeDce and obscurity, to riches and 
honours, 'Fhere was something of an 
analogy between his piinishnients and 
the crime. One ,\rbaccs, a Mede, in 
the battle deserted to Cyrus, and, 
after that prince was killed, came buck 
to his colours. As he perceived (hat 
the man had done it rather out of 
cowardice than aiiv treasonable design, 
nil (he penalty he laid niiun him was to 
carry auout a naked courtesan upon 
his .shoulders, a whole day in the 
market-place. Another, besides de¬ 
serting, iiad given it out that he had 
killed two of the enemy ; and for bis 
punishment, he only ordered his tongue 
to be pierced through witli three 
needles. 

He supposed, and he was desirous 
of having it pass upon the world, that 
Cyrus fell by his hand. This iadneed 
him to send valuable presents to Mitli> 
ridates, who gave him the first wound, 
and to instruct the messengers to say 

The king does you this honour, bfr 
cause you found Uie furniture of Cyriu*# 
horse, arid brought it to him.” And 
when the Caiian, who gave Cyrus toe 
strbke in his ham that caused his death, 
askbd for his (reward, be ordered thpap 
who gave it him to say, kiof 

bestowa this upon you, because yon 
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iverc (he sproncl person (Ijut brought 
iiiin good tidings: for Arlasyras was 
tl>e first, and jfwi the next that brnnirljt 
Jiim an account of the death of i'\ rus.” 
.Vlilhridates went away in silence, 
(hough not witliont concern. Rut the 
nnhaiipy Carian could not conquer tlie 
common disease of vanity. Elate<t 
with what he tlionght his good fortune, 
and aspiring to things above his walk 
in life, he would not receive his rc- 
ivard for tidings, but angrily insisted, 
and called (he gods and men to wit 
ness, that he, and no other man killed 
Cyrus; and that it was not jtist to rob 
him of the glory. 

The king was so much incensed at 
this tiiat he ordered (he man’s hea«l to 
be cut off. Rut his mother, Parvsatis, 
being present, said. “Let no't this 
vdJanous Carian gootVso; leave him to 
me, and he shall liave the reward which 
his audacious tongue deserves.” Ac¬ 
cordingly (he king gave him up to her, 
and she delivered Iiim to the execu¬ 
tioners. with orders to torture him for 
ten days, and then to tear out his cye.s, 
and pour molten brass into his ears till 
he cxnired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable 
end soon alter, through his own folly. 
Being invited one evening to supper, 
where both the eunuchs of the King, 
and those of liis mother were prc.sent, 
he went in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which lie had received from the 
king. During the entertainment, IV 
rysatis’s principal eunuch took occa- 
flion to snv^ “ \Vliat a beautiful gar¬ 
ment IS this, Mithridates, which tlie 
Kjng has given you! how handsome 
are those bracelets and that chain ! 
how valuable your scimitar! he has 
certainly made you not only a great, 
but a happy man.” Mithridates, who 
by this time was flushed with wine, 
made answer, “ What are these things, 
Sparamixes? 1 deserve much greater 
marks of honour than these lor the 
^rviies 1 rendered the king (hat day.” 
Then Sparamixes replied, with a suifle, 
I speak not in the least out of envy ; 
but since, according to the Greek pro- 
Terb, there is truth in wine, let me tell 
you my mind freely, and ask you what 
great matter it is to find a horse’s fur- 
nitiire f^en off, and bring it to ^e 
king*” This he said, not that he was 
uorant of the real state of the case 


but becan.se lie wanted to lav Inm opeiu 
aijd saw (hat the wine had made liirn 
alkative. and taken him off his guard, 
he studied to pique liis vanitv. Mitli- 

"taster of himself, 
i’ , of «liat furniture 

and wLat trifles you please; but I tell 

\on plainly, it was by this band (hat 
( vnis was slain. For I did not, like 
Artagerses throw my javelin in vain, 
but pierced Ins temples near the eye, 
and brought him to the ground ; and 
of that wound he died.” The rest o£ 
the company saw the dreadful fate that 
would befafi Mithridates, and looked 
w ith dejected eyes upon (he ground ; 
but he who gave the entertainment 
said, Eet us now attend to our eat- 
mg and drinkmg: and adoring the for¬ 
tune ofthe king, let such matters alone 
as are too high for us,” 

ImmcdiateTv after the company broke 
up, the eunuch told Parysatis what had 
been said, and she informed the king. 
Artaxerxes like a person detected, 
and one who had lost a victory out of 
bis liands, was enraged at this dis- 

desirous of making 
ail the barbarians and Greeks believe, 
that in the several encounters he both 
gave and received blows; and tliat 
Uioiigh he was wounded himself, he 
Killed Ills adversary. He therefore 

condemned Mithridates to the punish- 

ment of Me Boat. The manner of it 
IS (Ins:.-They take two boats, which 
are made to lit each other, and extend 
the crimimd in one of them in a supine 
posture. 1 ben they turn the other 
upon It, so (hat the poor wetch’s body 
IS covered, and only the liead and 
hands are out at one end, and the feet 

si;/"® ® victuals 

daily, and if he refuses to eat, they 

compel him by pricking him in the 

him dnnk a mixture of honey and milk, 
v^hich they pour into lus mouth. They 
spread the same, too, over his face, 
f to *»ave the 

k- L “ ^\seyes; the consequence 
of which IS, that his face is covered- 
with swarms of flies. As all the neces 
saiw evacuations ol a man who eat» 
and dnnks are within the boat, the 
ultbiness and corruption engen^r » 
Quantity of worms, which consume hi* 
WL* penetrate to his entrails* 

» heu they find (hat the road is dead 
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ihcT take olT the upper boat, anti have 
liie spectacle of a carcass whose Hcsii is 
eaten away, and of numberless vcniiin 
ciinein^ to and gna%vin(r the bowels. 
Mitnriuates with much tlifliculty foniid 
death, after he had been consimiet! in 
Ihis manner for seventeen tlays. 

There remained now no other mark 
for (he vengeance of Parysatis but 
Wesabates, one of the kings eumichs, 
who cut oil Cyrus’s heatl and hantl. 
As he took care to give her no handle 
against him, she laitl tliis scheme fo^ 
his Hestructmu. She was a woman of 
keen parts in all respects, and in par¬ 
ticular .she played well at tiice. The 
king often played with her before the 
war, and being reconciled to lier after 
it, to<»k the same diversion 'lith her. 
Slie was even the ctmlidant (*l his 
ileasiircs, ami senipletl not to n.ssist 
lim in anvihiug of gallantry. 

.Statir.i inileetl was the object of her 
hatred, ami she let her liave a very 
small share of the king’s company; 
for she was determined to have liie 
principal interest with him herself. One 
day, linding Artaxerxes wnnlc<I 8on>e 
llhng to pa.ss awav the time, she chal- 
ienged him to play for a thousand 
tlfirio*, and pur|iosely managed her 
dice so ill, tlial she lost. Mie )iaid the 
money immediatclv, but pretended to 
■be much chagrined, and called on him 
to i>lay again for an cnjiuch. He coii- 
•sented to the proposal, and they agreed 
each of lliem to exc( pt five of their 
moat faithful eunuchs; the winner was 
to have his choice out of the rest. On 
these conditions they played. The 
.queen, who had the allair at heart, 
exerted all her skill, and, being fa¬ 
voured besides by the dice, won the 
eunuch, and pitched upon Mesabates, 
who was not of the nnmbcr of the ex¬ 
cepted. He was immediately delivered 
to Jier, and before the king suspected 
.anything of her intentions, she put 
hint in the hands of the executioners, 
w ith orders to flav him alive, to lix his 
body on three stakes, and to stretch out 
his skin by itself. The king wm 
higlily incensed, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms; but she 
only saici in a laughing ironical way, 
** This is pleasant indeed, that you 
iiiiist be so angry about an old useless 
.funucti, wliilc 1 say not a word of luy 
WM of a thousand t/orics.” fhe king. 


though much coiiccntcd at the imposi¬ 
tion. held his peace. Hut Stalira, who 
on other ncc.asinns openly ccnsureil the 
practice of the (piccn mutlicr. complain 
cd now of her injustice ami enu-hy, in 
sacriiicing to Cyrus tlic eunuchs, and 
other faitiiful servants of tlie king. 

After 'rissaplu-rnes * liail cl' ccived 
Clcarchiis and tlic otlier (.fi'ceian otli- 
cers, and, contrary to tlie treaty and 
his oaths, put them in chains, Ctesias 
tells u.s, that Clearthiis made interest 
witli him for the recovery ol a comb. 
W hen he luntl obtaineil it, it seems, he 
was so mucli pleased with the use ol it, 
that he took his ring from his linger^ 
and gave it Ctesias, that it rniglit ap¬ 
pear a.s a token of his regard for him 
to his friends and relations in Lnicedm- 
moii. 'Die device was a dance ol (he 

He adds, that whenever 
provisions were sent to Clenrclins, his 
fellow prisoners took most of (liem for 
tlicinselve.s, ami left him a very small 
share ; but that he corrected this abuse*, 
by procuring a larger quantity to be 
sent to Clearebus, and separating the 
allowoiicc of the others from lii.s. All 
this (according to onrautlior) was done 
with the consent, ami by (he favour of 
Parysatis. As lie sent every ilay a 
ganiiuon of bacon among (he provi¬ 
sions, (!lcnrchu» suggested to him, 
that he might easily conceal a small 
dagger in the fleshy part, and begged 
earnestly that he would do it, tliat his 
fate might not be left to the cruel dis¬ 
position of Artaxerxes; but, tlirough 
tear of the king’s ilisplcasure, he re¬ 
fused it. 'Die king, however, at the 
reqiie.st of liis mother, promi.sed upon 
oalli, not to nut Clearclius to death; 
but afterwards he was persuaded, by 

• Tbsophcmcj, by pronuK-s which bcdit* 
not intend to keep, orew ClcarchuR to an In- 
Urview in hU (enu He went with four prin¬ 
cipal officers and twenty captains to w-Ml on 
the Persian, who put Clearebus and the four 
officers under arrest, a.nd ordered the twenty 
captains to be cut in nieces. Some lime aficf 
the king commanded Clearebus and all tho 
four officers, except JIcnon, to be beheaded. 
XeNorii. dc Kxped. Cyri. 1. H. 

* Carya was a town In laiconia, when 
Uicrc was a temple of Diana. Indeed, tha 
whole town was dvdicaicd to Diana and her 
nymphs. In the coutl lieforc the temple stood 
asuiucof Diana Curtails, and the Sparta* 
virgins kept a yearly ftstiral, on which they 
danced round it. 
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Sfafira, to cli’stroy all tlie prisoners, 
excejit INIenoii. On this account he 
tells us Purysatis plotted against Sta- 
tira, and resolved to fake her off by 
poison. But it IS a great absurdity in 
Ctesias to assign so disproportionate a 
cause. Would Parysatis, for the*ake 
oi Clearchus, undertake so liorrid and 
dangerous an enterprise as that of pois¬ 
oning the king’s lawfid wife, by whom 
he had children and an heir to his 
crown ? It is clear enough that he tells 
us tins fabulotis tale to do honour to 
the memory of (.’Icarchus ; for he adds, 
that the carcasses of the other ollicers 
were torn in pieces bjf dogs and birds, 
but that a storm of wind brought 
grcnl heap of sand and provid^ed 
a tomb for Clearchus. Around this 
heap there sprung up a number of 
palm-trees, which soon grew into an 
admirable grove, and spread their 
protecting shade over the place; so 
that tlie king renenfed greatly of what 
lie had done, believing that be liad de- 
.«troyed a man who wa.s a favourite of 
tlir gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the ha¬ 
tred and jealousy which Parysatis had 
entertained of .^latira from the fipst, 
that she embarked in so cruel a design. 
She saw that lier own power with the 
king <lepeiu)ed only on his reverence 
for her as liis mother; whereas that of 
Statira was founded m love, and con- 
lirmcd by the greatest confidence in 
her tidclity. Tlie point she had to carry 
was great, and she resolved to make 
one desperate effort. She had a faithful 
and favourite attendant, named Gigis, 
who, as Dion tells us, assisted in the 
affair of the poison; but, according to 
Ctesias, she was only conscious to it, 
and that against her will. The former 
calls the person, who provided tlie 
poison, Melantns; the latter, Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appear¬ 
ance, forgot their old suspicions and 
animosities, and began to visit and eat 
at each other’s table. But tliey did it 
with so much distrust and caution as 
to make it a rule to eat of the same 
dish, and even of the same slices 
There is a small bird in Persia, which 
has no excrements, the intestines being 
only filled with fat; on which account 
It is supposed to five upon air and dew; 
the name of it is rhyntaces. Ctesias 
wntcs, that Parysatis divided one of 


these birds with a small knife that was 
poisoned on one .side, and taking the 
wliolesomer part herself, gave the other 
to Statira. Dion, however, aflirms, 
that it was not Parysatis, but Melanta.s, 
who cut the bird in two, and presented 
the poisoned part to Statira. Be that 
as it may, she died in dreacKul agonies 
and convulsions; and was not only 
sensible herself of the cause, but inti¬ 
mated her suspicions to the king, uho 
knew too well tlie savage and implaca¬ 
ble temper of his mother; he, (here- 
iore, immediately made an inqiiisilion 
into the afl'air. He took her onic.ers 
and servants that attended at her table, 
and put them to the torture ; but she 
kept Gigis in her own apartment, and 
when the king demanded her, refused 
(o^ give her up. At last Gigis begged 
of the queen-mother to let her go in 
the night to her own house; and the 
king being informed of it, ordered 
some of his guards to intercept her 
Accordingly sdie was seized and con¬ 
demned to <lie. ^ The laws of Persia 
have provided (Ins punishment for pri¬ 
soners ; tlicir heads are placed on a 
broad stone, and tlien crushed with 
another, (ill nothing of the figure re- 
inams: in that manner was Gigis ex¬ 
ecuted. As forPmysatis,the king did 
not reproach her with her r^rime, nor 
pumsh her any farther than by sending 
her to Babylon (wliich was the place 
she desired to retire to), and declaring 
that he would never visit that city while 
she lived. Such was the state of hi» 
domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the 
Greeks into his hands, who had fol¬ 
lowed Cyrus into Asia, than he had 
been to conquer Cyrus himself, and to 
keep the crown; but he could not suc- 
ceed.* For though they had lost Cy- 

• The Greeks were at a vast distance from 
their own country, in the very heart of the 
Persian empire, surrounded by a numerous 
army flushed with victory; and had no way 
to return again into Greece, but by forcing, 
their retreat through an immense tract of the 
enemy's country. But their valour and reso- 
luUon masrered idl diese difBculUct, and, it 
apiie of a powerful army, which pursued and 
harassed them all the way, they made a re¬ 
treat of two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-five miles, through the provinces be- 
mnging to the Persians, and got safe to th« 
Greek cities on the Euzine sea. ClcaKhu*^ 
had the conduct of this match at firsts but 
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nJS tl>eir fT^ncral, ^iid their own olli* 
cers, yet iliey forced tlieir "ay, as it 
Mere, out of llie very j>al:n e oi ArCax- 
crxe^, and inarlc it a|>pear (o alt (he 
world that the Persians atui their kin? 
had nottiin? to value Uiem.selves upon 
but "ealth, luxury, women, and that 
tlio rest was mere parade and osteiita* 
tion. 'i'his ?ave I'resli S|)int$ to the 
Greeks, and taught tlu^ni to despise tlie 
barhanans. 'I he I<^u*ed«emuti]ati.s, in 
parlicuicir, thought it >vould be a ?reat 
dishonour, if they did not now deliver 
the Asiatic Greeks from ser>itiide, and 
put an end to the insults of the Per¬ 
sians. 'I'lieir iirst attempt was under 
the direction of^rhinibro, and the next 
under that 4)f ])ercyliidas ; but as (liose 
gencnils atfected nothin? of importance, 
the conduct of (he war was ?iven to 
Agesilaiis. I'hat prince immediately 
passed into Asia with his lleot, and 
soon flistifigiiishcd himself by his vigor¬ 
ous ojienitions; for he deiented I'is- 
sapliernes in a pitched battle, and 
brought over several cities* 

Jty these losses Artaxerxes under¬ 
stood what wits his best method of 
niakiii? war. He tiiercforc sent Her 
iiiocTates, the Rliodiun, into Greece, 
with a ?reat quantity of Kold, liaviri? in¬ 
structed him to corrupt with it the lead¬ 
ing men amongst the states, and to stir 
up a Grecian w'ar against Lared«xmon* 
Hermnerates acquitted himself so 
well in his commission that the most 
considerable cities leagued against 
Sparta, and tliere were such commo* 
tions in Peloponnesus that (he inagis- 
tnites were forced to recall Agesilaus 
from Asia* On leaving that country' 
he i.s reported to have said to lus 
friends, ** The king drives me out of 
Asm with Uiirty Uioiisand archers.’* 
For llic Persian money bore the im¬ 
pression of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the lacedtemo* 
nians of the dominion of the sea, by 
means of Cpiion^ the Athenian, who 
acted in cor\)unctiou with Phamabazus. 
For Cono^ after he had lost tlic sea- 
fight at i&os Potamos, took up his 
abode in Cyprus ; not merely to pro¬ 
vide for his own s^cty, but to wait for 
change of afiairs, as mariners wait 

toe being cut off by the treachery of Tinia* 
f hemes, Xenophon was chosen in hU room, 
and to bU valour and wisdom it was chiefly 
owing dut at Ivngib they gut safe ln<o Oreece. 


for (he turn of the tide. As he saw 
that his own plan wanted a respectable 
power to carry it into execiilion, and 
that the Persian j)ower required a per¬ 
son of ability to fonduct it, he wrote 
the king an account ot the measures he 
had concerted. *1 lie messenger was 
or<lered to get tlio letter delivered into 
his hands i)y Zeno tlie Cretan, who 
danced in (he reveK, or by Poljeritus 
the MeiidiXan. who was lus p)liysirian; 
aiul in case of their al)sen4*e. by ('lesiiis, 
another physician. The li Iter, we are 
told* was given to Ctesias. and he ad¬ 
ded to it (Ins paragraph, 1 ilc^sire you, 
•Sir, to semi Ctesias to me, for he vvill 
be very serviceable in the business of 
the navy.’^ Rut Ctesias aflirnis* tljat the 
king* without any kind of solicitation, 
put him upon this service. 

Alter Artaxerxes had gained, by 
Conon and Pharnabaxus, tlie battle olf 
Cnidus* whicii stri|)ped the Lacedamio- 
nians of tiie ein]nre of (he sea. he 
drew almost all Greece into lus interest 
insomuch that the celebrated peace, 
calletl tlie iVnee of Aiitalcidos, \\h3 
entirely of his modelling. AiitalcidAX 
was a SparUin, the son of Ix^oii, and 
so strongly attached to the king that he 
prevailed with (he Laceda'tnonians to 
give up to him all the Greek cities in 
Asia, and (he islands which are reck¬ 
oned amongst iLs dependencies* to he 
held as liis tributaries, in virtue of the 
peace, if we can call that a peace by 
which Greece was dislionouredand bo* 
trayed ; which was indeed so vile a 
bargain that the most unsuccessful war 
could have terminated in nothing more 
inglorious. 

ilence it was that Artaxerxes, (hough 
according to Dinoirs account, he al 
ways detested the other Spartans os 
the must impudent of men. yet expre^ 
aed a great regard for Aiitalcidas, when 
he cixmv to his court. One evening he 
look a chaplet of Dowers from his bead* 
dipped it in the richest essences, ana 
sent it from liia table to AnUilcidas* 
All the court were astonished at such a 
nark of favour; but there seems to 
have been a pronriely in making so 
ridiculous a compliment;* and he was 

* It was a compliment entirely out ot 
character to s Ijacedwovonlan, who* lu sucti, 
was supposed to value hlnoclt upon Uis 
slmplicuy of his marinersi and oo avoiding 
ull aaproAches to luxunr 
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* fit man to wcvtr such a cromi, who 
could lake ofT Leoni(fas aiid Calii- 
cralides in a dance heldre the Fer- 
eians. 

Somebody happeninjj to say in the 
hearing of Agesilaus, “Alasfoi Greece! 
when tlie Lacc«la*monians are turning 
Persians,” he correctcci him and said, 
“No, tlie Modes are ratlier turning 
LacedECmonians.” But the wit of the 
expression did not remove the disgrace 
of file thing. They lost tlieir superi¬ 
ority in Greece l)y tiie ill fought battle 
of Leiictra, as tiiey ha<l lost their 
lionour by the vile conditions of this 
oeace. 

So long as Sparta kept tlie lead, the 
king admitted Antalcida.s to the privi¬ 
leges of hospitality, and called him his 
friend. Btit when, upon their defeat 
at Leuctra, the Spartan sent Agesilans 
into Egypt, to get a supply id' money, 
and Altalcidas went upon tlie same bu¬ 
siness to (he Persian court, Arlaxerxes 
treated him with .so much neglect and 
contemi>t. (hat between the ridicule he 
sull'ereil from his enemies, and his fear 
of rc.seiilment of the ephnri, lie re¬ 
solved on his return to starve himself 
lo death, ismenias the Theban, and 
Felopidas, who had lately won the bat¬ 
tle of Leuctra, went also to the court of 
Arlaxerxes. Felopidas submitted to no- 
lliingunwortlry of his country or charac¬ 
ter; but Ismenias being commanded to 
adore tlie king, purposely let his ring 
fall from his linger, and then, by stoop¬ 
ing to take it up, appeared in a posture 
of adoration. Tima^oras the Athenian, 
having given the king some secret in¬ 
telligence in a letter which he sent by 
a secretary named Belnris, he was so 
much pleased, that he made him a pre¬ 
sent ol ten tiionsand dnrics. I'he same 
Timagoras wanted a supply of cow’s 
milk, on account of a languishing 
disorder, and Artaxerxes ordered 
eiglity cows for his use, which were to 
follow him wherever he went. He like- 
\viae sent him a bed with the necessary 
coverlets, and Persian servants to make 
it, because he thought the Greeks not 
skilled in that art: and he ordered him 
to be carried to the seaside in a litter 
on account of his indisposition. To 
diis we may add the allowance for his 
tf.ble while he was at court, which was 
s-tt magnificent that Ostanes, (he king's 
brother, one day said to him, ** Tima¬ 


goras. remember this table, for it is not 
so sumptuous for nothing.” This was 
rHtlu r reproaching him with hi.s (reason 
than calling for his acknowledgment.s ; 
and, indeed, Timagoras, on his return, 
was capitally condemned by the Atlien- 
ians for taking bribes. 

Arlaxerxes, in some measure, atoned 
for the causes of sorrow he ga^e the 
Greeks, by doing one thing that af¬ 
forded (hem great pleasure; he put 
Tissaphen.es, their most iinjilacable 
enemy, to death. This he did partly 
at the instigation of Parxsatis, who 
added other charges to those alleged 
against him ; for he did not long retain 
his anger, hut was reconciled to liis 
mother, and sent for her to court; be¬ 
cause he saw she had understanding 
and spirit enough to assist iu govern¬ 
ing the kingdom, and tlu-re now re¬ 
mained no farther cause of suspicions 
and uneasiness between them. From 
this time she made it a rule to please 
the kitig in all her measures, and not 
to oppose any of his inclinations, by 
which she gained an absolute ascen¬ 
dant over him. She perceived that he 
had a strong passion for one of his 
own daughters, nametl Atossa. He 
endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on 
hi.s mother’s account, and restrained it 
in public; though, according to some 
authors, he had already a private com¬ 
merce with ihe princess. Parysatisno 
sooner suspected tlie intrigue, than she 
caressed her grandnughter more than 
ever; and was continually praising to 
Artaxerxes both her beauty and her 
behaviour, in which she assured him 
there was something great and worthy 
of a crown. At last, she persuaded 
him to make her his wife, without re¬ 
garding the laws and opinions of the 
Greeks: “ God,” said she, “ has made 
you a law lo the Persians, and a rule 
ol right and wrong.” Some historians^ 
amongst whom is Heraclides of Cumse, 
adirm, that Artaxerxes married not 
only Atossa, but another of his daugh¬ 
ters, named Amestris, of whom we 
shall apeak by and by. His affection 
for Atossa was so strong, that though 
she had a leprosy, which spread itself 
over her body, he wm not aisgusted at 
It, but he wail daily imploring Juno for 
, G 5;**^ grasping the dust of her tem¬ 
ple ; for he paid his homage to no other 
godd At tlie same time, by his 
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oft'erincs to her shrine thnl the hole 
^pace bet IN con the palace and the tem¬ 
ple, w hjch was si\leen lurloiij^s, was 
tilled witli gohl, siKer, purple, and line 
horses. 

II c sent Pharnnba'/us and I])hirrates 
(o make war upon llie /Ei:>nliaiis ; but 
(he expedition miscarried tiiron(;li the 
difl'erence uliich haj)pene<l betuecu tlie 
generals he einplosed. Alter this he 
went in person against the (\idusians, 
with three hundred thnus^uul Toot, amt 
ten thousand horse, d'heir country is 
roti;;h and uneven, and co\ered NNifh 
perpetual logs. As it produces no corn 
or tVuits by cultivation, the inhabitants 
are a tierce ami warlike race of men, 
live upon wild pears, apples, and other 
Ihiii^js of that kind. lie, therefore, 
iiisensiblv, fell into great daiigiT and 
dist ress; for his troops rotdcl liiid no 
provision tluTC, nor ciudd they be sup* 
j)lied from any other place. They 
were forced to kill their beasts of bur¬ 
den and cat flieiii; and those became 
Ko scarce that an ass's head was sold 
for sixty drachmas. 'Fhc king's (able 
itself NNas ill suppUed, and there re¬ 
mained only a feNv horses, all the rest 
having he cii used for food. 

Iti tlibi extremity, 'I'inbaziis, who 
ofleii wnA iit liiKb favour on account 
of his valour, and often de^riuled for 
his levity, and w ho at this very time was 
in the greatest dis^'racc, saved liic king 
and his whole army the following 
stratagem. The Ca<lusiaiis having two 
kings, each had liis separate camp. 
Upon this Tiriba/.us formed his scheme, 
and, after he had communicated it lo 
Artaxerxes, went himself to one of 
those princes, and sent his son to the 
other. Each imposed upon the king he 
applied to, by pretending that the other 
was going to send a private embassy 
to Artaxerxes, to negotiate a separate 
alliance; ** But if you are wise,” Raid 
they, ** you will be beforehand with 
vour rival, and we will assist you in 
the whole afliiir.” This a'giiment had 
its eflect; and each, persuaded that the 
other was undenniiiing him out of 
envy, sent his embassadors; llie one 
with Tiribazus, and the other with his 
son. As some time passed before they 
relumed, Artaxc^^cs began to suspect, 
and there were those who suggested 
that J'iribazus had some traitorous de¬ 


sign. Tlie king was extremely deject- 
eil, and repenting nt llie coniidenre he 
had re|)osed in him. gave ear to all the 
c alumnies of his enemies; but at last 
'riribazus .arn\ ed. as <lid also liis son. 

ith the Catl'isian emb.assadors, and 
peace wa.s iiimle with l)otli parties; ir. 
consequence of whicli Tiribazus re- 
turned xvitli the king in greulcr esteens 
and antliority than ever. During this 
expedition Artaxerxessln>\w.! lii.it timi¬ 
dity and en'eminary ought not lo be as- 
crilied. as they geiu-raiK are, to tlie 
pomp and luxurie.s of lil,'. luit lo a na¬ 
tive nicanne.ss and a d< pra^ ed judgment, 
for ncitlier the gold, tiu' purple, nor 
the jewels, wliieli the king always wore, 
and which were worth no less than 
twehe thousand falent.<, hindered liini 
Irom bearing the same fatigue.s and hard¬ 
ships willi the meanest soldier in his 
army. He took liis quiver on lii.s hack 
and his buckler upon his arm, and 
quitting his horae, would often march 
foremost up thi^ most craggy and djf- 
lieiilt jilaccs ; insomiicli llint otliers 
IoiiikI l!u*ir task much lighter, when 
they sow the strength and alacrity with 
w hich he proceeded; for he marched 
above two nundred furlongs a day. 

At last he arrived at one of his own 
palaces, wliere tliere were gardens and 
parks of great extent ami beauty, 
though (he country arouml it was naked 
anil barren. As the weatiier was ex¬ 
ceedingly cold, be peniiitleil his men to 
cut wood out of his own parks, w ithout 
sparing eitlicr [line or cypres.s ; and 
when the soldiers were loatli to touch 
trees of such size and beaulv, lie took 
an axe in his own hand, anil laiil it to 
the finest tree amongst them. After 
which they cut them down without 
scruple, and having made a number 
of (ires, passed the night with great wt- 
tisfnclion. 

He found, however, on Ills arrival at 
his cojiilal, that he had lost many brave 
men. and almost all his horses; and, 
imagining that he was despised for his 
losses, and the ill success of the expe¬ 
dition, he became suspicious of his 
grandees. Many of them he put to 
death in anger, and more out ol fear 
fear is the most sanguinary principle a 
tyrant can act from ; courage, on the 
contrary', is merciful, mild, and uii.suS’ 
picious. Thus the most timorous ani 
mats re the hardest to be tamed: but 
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he more getiermis, having less suspi¬ 
cion, because they lujve less fear, fly 
not tlie caresses and soriety of njen. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced 
in years, observed ids sons making 
parties for the crown amongst his 
friends and the rest of the nobility. 
Tlie more equitable part were for his 
leaving it to his eldest son Darius, as 
he ha.I received it from his father in 
the same nglit. But his younger son 
Oclms, who was an active man, and 
of a violent spirit, had also a consider¬ 
able iiitere.sf among the grandees. Be¬ 
sides, he hoped to gain Id? father 
tliroiigh Atos.sa: for lie jiaid Ids court 
to her, and promised to make her the 
partner ol Ids throne upon tiie death of 
Arta\< rxes. Nay, it «as said that he 
had alreacly private familiarities with 
her. Artaxerxes, though he was igno¬ 
rant of this circumstance, resolved to 
cut oil the hopes of Ochns at once; 
lest, following (he daring steps of his 
tincle (lyrus, he should involve the 
kingdom again in civil wars. He there¬ 
fore deci ared Darius Idssnccessor, who 
wa.s now tvyenty-fiveyears old, and 
permitted him to wear the point of his 
tnrbanf erect, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for the 
fieir to ask a favour of him (hat de¬ 
clared him such, which, if possible, ia 
jdway.s granted, Darius asked for Aspa- 
sia, who had been the favourite mistress 
of Cyrus, and was now one of tl>e 
king’s concubines. She was a native 
of Pliocea, in Ionia, and her parents, 
who were above thecoinlition of slaver, 
liad given her a ^ood education. One 
eveidng slie was iiitroduceil to Cyrus at 
supper with the other women. 'I'hey 
approached him witliout scruple, and 
received Ids jokes and caresses with 
pleasure ; hut Aspasia stood by in 
silence; and when Cyrus called her, 
she refused to go. Perceiving that the 
chamherluins were about to compel 
her. she said, ** Whoever lays hands 
upon me, shall repent it.” Upon 
which the company looked upon her as 
un unpolished creature; but Cyrus was 
pleased, and said, with a smile, to the 
person who brought the women, “Do 
not you see, that of all you have pro¬ 
vided, this only has generous and vir- 

• In the printed text it is Hflu. 

+ CitciU. 


tiioiis sentiments!” From this moment 
he attached himself to her, lovcfl her 
most of all his concubine.s, and called 
her Aspasia the tcisc. When Cyrus 
fell in battle, she was taken amongst 
the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned a\ 
his son’.s request; for the l)arbarians 
are soextremely jealous of their women, 
that capital punislunent is inllicted, not 
only on the man who speaks to, or 
touches one of the king’s concubines, 
I)ut on him who ap|>roaches or passes 
their chariots on (he roatl. Ami thougli, 
ill compliance with the iHclates of his 
liassion, he had made Atossa hi.s wife 
contrary to law, he kept three hundred 
anil sixty coiicuhines, all women of 
the greatest beauty. However, when 
Darius demaniled Aspasia, lie declared 
her free, and said, “ She might go 
with him if she |)leased; but he would 
do no violence to her inclinations.” 
Accordingly, Aspasia was sent for, 
and. contrary to the king’s expectation, 
made choice of Darius. He gave her 
up to him, indeed, because he was 
obliged to it by the law; lint ho soon 
took her awav,and nuide her a priesle.ss 
of Diana of Bcbatana, whom they call 
.//uitir.J that siic might pass tlie re¬ 
mainder of her life in cha.sti(y. Tliis he 
thought no severe revenge upon his 
son, but a pleasant way of chastising 
his presumption. But Dnriu.s highly 
resented (he aflfront; wlietlier it was 
that the channs of Aspasia had made a 
deep impression upon him, or whether 
he thought himself insulted and ridi¬ 
culed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazns seeing how much he ivas 
offended, endeavoured to exasperate 
him still more. This he did from a fel¬ 
low feeling; for he had suffered an 
iiyury much of the same kind. The 
king, having several da^hters, pro¬ 
mised to give Apama to Pharnabazus, 
Rhodogune to Urontes, and Amestris 
to Tiribazns. He kept his word with 
the two first, but deceived Tiribassus; 
for, instead of giving Amestris to him, 
he married her liimself; promising at 
the same time that he should have his 
youngest daughter Atossa. But he be* 

X Pausanias says, there was a temple of 
Diana Anaitis in liydia. But Jostin 
ut, that Artaxerxes one c€ the 

prieitesscs of the sun. 
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came enamoured of her too, and mar¬ 
ried lier, as we liave already men¬ 
tioned. This treatment extremely in- 
reused Tiribaztin, «lio had. indeed, 
liotliiii^ steady in his disposition; hut 
\as wild and irregular. One while 
hucres-sful, and upon a footing mth the 
greatest men in the court, another 
uliilc unacceptalile to the king, and 
sinking into disgrace, he bore no change 
of fortune with propriety. If he was in 
tavoiir, his vanity «as insupportable; 
if in disgrace, in.stead of being bumble 
and quiet, be had recourse to violence 
anti ferocity. 

His conversing witli the yoimg prince 
was, therefore, atlding llanie to fire. 
“ What avails it.” said he. “ to have 
the point of your turban adiancetl, if 
you seek not to advance your niitlio- 
rity? Nothing can he more al)3urtl 
tlian your thinking yourself secure of 
tlie succc.s.siun, wiiile vour brotiier is 
privately forwartliiig iiis interest by 
means of the women, and your fallier 
is so very foolLsh and unsteady. He 
who could break one of the most sacred 
laws of the Persians, for the sake of an 
insignificant Grecian woman, is cer 
tainly not to l>c depended upon in more 
important engageineiit.s. j'lie ca.se Ls 
quite diderent helwern yoiiand ()chii.s, 
as to the event of the conipeCilioii: if 
Ochiis doc.s not obtain the crown, nniic 
will hinder liiin from ii> ing happily in 
a private station; hut you, who have 
been declared king, must either reign 
or die.” On this occasion %vas verified 
that ubscrvalion of Sophocles: 

Swift ID its march 
li evil council- 

The road which leads us to what we 
desire is indeed smooth, and of an 
easy descent; and the desires of most 
men arc vicious, because they have 
never known or tried the enjoyments 
of virtue. Tiie lustre of such an iinuc- 
rial crown, and Darius’s fear of his 
brother, furnished Tirihazus with other 
arguments: but the goddess of beauty 
contributed her share towards persuaef- 
irig liim, by putting him in mind of the 
loss of Aspasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, en¬ 
tirely to Tiriba/us, and many others 
toon entered into (he conspiracy. But 
before it could be carried into exccu- 
uon, an eunuch gave the king infonna- 


tion of it. and of all the men.iiires (hat 
were taken ; for he ha<l got perfect in¬ 
telligence that they dc.signcd to enter 
his chamber in the night, nml kill him 
in his bed. 

Artaxerxe.*! thought it would be great 
imprudence either to slight the informa¬ 
tion, and lay liimsclf open to such 
danger, or to credit it without fartlu-r 
irool. '1 he inetliod he look was tliiN : 
le onlered (he eunuch to join D.irioa 
and his adherents, and a.ssisi ut all liicir 
councils; and in the meantime l)rok<; 
a doorthmiigh tin- wall behind Ins bed. 
which ho conceah (1 %Ail}i (he (apo.slr». 
\^ hen the time caine, wliich the eunuch 
informed him of. he placed hiiiKSelf 
upon his be<), and remained there till 
lie had a siglit of the face s of the coii- 
spiritors. aiul could perfectly distin¬ 
guish each of tliem. But when he saw 
tlieiii draw their s%^ords, and advance 
towards him, he pulled back llie 
(ape.stry, retreated into the inner room, 
and, after he had bolted llie door, 
alarmed the palace. 'I'lie as.sas5iiis sci • 
ing themselves discovered, and theii 
dc.signs disnpuoiiited. immediately took 
to tiiglit, ami desired 'I'lribazus to di> 
the same, because he inicst certainly 
have been observed. ^Vhilc he lin¬ 
gered, the giiard.s came and laid hold 
of him ; hut he killed many of them, 
and it wa.s with dillicully that he wa.s 
despatcheii at last by a javelin Uirowii 
ut a distance. 

Dariu-s was taken, together with hi.s 
children, and liroiiglit to answer for 
his crime before the jtiilges which tho 
king appointed. 'I'he king did not 
think proper to ns.sist at the trial ia 
person, hut directed others (o lay tho 
charge against his son, and his notaries 
were to take down separately the opi 
nioii of each judge. A.s (hey all gn\c 
it iiiinnimoiisly for death, the oHicers 
took Darius, and led him into nii adja 
cent prison. But w hen the excciitioiiet 
came, with (he iiistruiiieiit in his hand 
which is used in beheading the capital 
convicts, lie was seized witii horror ul 
the sight of Darius, and drew back 
towards the door, as haying neither 
ability nor courage to lay violent liaiida 
upon his king. But the judges, who 
stood at Uie door, urging him to do hia 
oflice, with menoces of instant punislv. 
niciit if he did not comply, he returned, 
and seizing Darius by the hair, threw 
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him on the ground, and cut off his 
lo ad. Some say the cause was fried in 
l>rescnce of tlie king, and tliat Uariiis, 
alter he was cotjvictcd by indubitable 
proofs, fell on his face and begged for 
mercy; but Artuxerxes, rising in great 
anger, drew- his scimitar, and pursued 
his stroke tdl he laid him dead at his 
feet, 'rhey add, tliat alter this he re- 
tiirncd to his palace, and having paid 
his devotions to the sun, said to those 
wlio assisted at the ceremony, “ My 
J^ersianri, you may now return in Iri- 
ninph, and tell your fellow-subjects, 
tliat liie great Oromazes * has taken 
vengeance on those who formed the 
most impious and execrable designs 
against tlieir sovereign.” Sucb was 
the end of tiie conspiracy. 

Oclms now' entertained very agree¬ 
able hopes, and was encouraged be¬ 
sides by Atossa. But be liatl still some 
fear of his remaining legitimate !)rother, 
Ariaspes, and of bis natural brother 
Arsames. Not tliat Ochus had so 
much to apprehend from Ariaspes, 
merely because be was older, but the 
Persians were desirous of having him 
succeed to the throne on account of his 
luildiiess, his sincerity, and his humane 
disposition. As for Arsames, he had 
the character of a wise prince, and was 
the particular favourite of his lather. 
'I’his was no secret to Ochus. How¬ 
ever, he planned the destruction of 
both these brothers of his ; and being 
ol an artlul, as w ell as sanguinary turn, 
he employed his cruelly against Arsa- 
ines. and his art against Ariaspes. To 
the latter he privately sent some of the 

” The Persians worshipped OromoMet u 
the author of G}od, and A/imaniut as the 
author of £viL 


king’s eunuchs and friends with fro. 
qiient accounts of severe and menacing 
expressions of his father’s, as if he had 
resolved to put him to a cruel and 
ignominious death. As these persons 
came daily to tell him in conlidence, 
that some of these threats were upon 
the point of being put in execution, 
and the others would not be long de 
layed, he was so terrified, and fell into 
such a melancholy and desponding 
way, that he prepared a poisonous 
draught, and drank it, to deliver him¬ 
self Irom the burden of life. 

The king being informed of the man¬ 
ner of his death, sincerely lamented 
him, and bad some suspicion of the 
cause, but could not examine into it 
thoroughly on account of his great age. 

However, Arsames now became 
dearer to him than ever; and it was 
easy to see that the king placed an en¬ 
tire confidence in him, and communi¬ 
cated to him his most secret thoughts. 
Ochus, therefore, would not defer his 
enterprise longer, but employed Har- 
pales, tlie son of Tiribazus, to kill 
Arsames. Artaxerxes, whom time had 
brought to the very verge of life, w lien 
he had this additional stroke in the fate 
of Arsaine.s, could not make much 
more slruggle; his sorrow and regrei 
soon brought him to the grave. He 
lived ninety-four years, and reigned 
sixty-two.f He had the character of a 
nrince who governed with lenity ; and 
loved his people. But perhaps the be¬ 
haviour of his successor might contri- 
^te not a little to his reputation; for 
Ochus was the most cruel and san 
guinary of princes. 

f Diodorus Siculus says, that ba itigMa 
only foriy.three years. 




ARATUS. 




The pliilosoplier Clirysippus, my dear 
Pulycnilcs, seems to lia»e ihoujrlit the 
imiK iit proverb not quite justifiable, 
ami tlicrc'lure he delivered it, not as it 
really is, but what lie tlioiij^Iit it should 
be— 

M'ho but a happy aon will praise bis sire ? 

Dionysidoriis the 'TTficrenian, however, 
corrects him, and gives it right. 

Who but unhappy sods will praise their sire* ? 

He says, the proverb was made to 
silence those who, having no merit of 
their own, dress themselves up in the 
virtues of tlielr ancestors, and are lavish 
ill their praises. And those i« tchom 
the virtues of their sires shine in con¬ 
genial beauty, to make use of Pindar’s 
expression; who, like you, form (heir 
coiidiict after the brightest patterns in 
their families, may think it a great hap- 
liiness to remember the most excellent 
of their ancestors, and often to hear or 
speak of them ; for (hey assume not the 
liunoiir of other men's virtues for want 
of merit in their own, but uniting their 
great actions to those of their pro¬ 
genitors, they praise them os the 
Hiitliors of (heir descent, and (he mo¬ 
dels of their lives. For which reason, 
when 1 have written the life of Aratus, 
vmir countryman, and one of your an¬ 
cestors, 1 sliall send it to you, who re¬ 
flect no dishonour upon mm either in 

J oint of reputation or power. Not that 
doubt your liaving infonned yourself 


of his actions from the first with all pos 
sibte care and exactness; but I do it. 
that your sons, Polyemtes and Pytho- 
cles, may fonn themselves upon the 
great exerapinn, in their own family, 
sometimes hearing and sometimes rend¬ 
ing what it becomes (hem well to imi- 
Utc;^ for it is (lie self admirer, not the 
admirer of virtue, that tJiinks lumsell ' 
superior to others. 

_ After the harmony of the pure Do¬ 
ne,* 1 mean (he aristocracy, was 
broken in Sicyon, and seditions took 
place through the ambition of the de¬ 
magogues, the city continued a long 
time in a distempered slate. It only 
changed one tyrant for another, till 
Cleon was slain, and the adniinistm 
tion committed to Tinioclidas and Ch> 
nias, persons of the greatest reputation 
and authority amongst the citizens. 

The commonwealth seemed to be in 
some degree re-established when 'Hmo- 
clidas died. Abantidas, tlie son of Pn> 
seas, taking that opportunity to set 
himself up tyrant, killed Clinias. and 
either banisned or put to deatli his 
friends and relations. He sought also 
for bis son Aratus, who ^vas only seven 
years old, with a design to dcspatcli 
him ; but, in the confusion tliat was in 
his father's house when bis father was 
slain, the boy escaped among those 
that fled, and wandered about tlie cit^ 

* There wu a gravity, but, at the mum 
iJme, grut pcrfcciTon ia the Porlaa music. 


< 
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)ji fear aii(i destitute of lielp, till he 
iiappened to enter, unobserved, the 
house of a woman named Soso, who 
Kas sister to Abantidas, and had been 
married to Prophanlus, the brotiier of 
Clinias. As site was a person of ge¬ 
nerous sentiments, and persuaded be- 
side.s that it was by the direction of 
some deit) that tlie child had taken re¬ 
fuge with lier, she concealeil him in one 
of her apartments till night, and then 
sent him pri>ately to Argos. 

Aratus, having llius escaped so ini- 
minent a danger, immediately con- 
cei\ed a violent and implaeable hatred 
for tyrants, wl.ich increased as he 
grew up. He was educated by the 
friends of liLs family at Argo.s, and in a 
liberal manner; anti as he was vigor¬ 
ous and robust, he took to gymnastic 
exercises, aiul succeeded so well as to 

5 faiu the prize in the live se\eral sorts.* 
.lidecd, in his statues there is an ath¬ 
letic look ; and amidst the strong .sense 
and majesty expressed in his counte¬ 
nance. we may discover something in- 
lonsistent with the \oracity and mat- 
Uu'k of (lie wrestlers-t Hence, per¬ 
haps, it was tliat he cultivatetl his 
powers of elotjuence less than became 
a state.sman. lie might, indeed, be a 
better speaker than some suppose; and 
there are those who judge, from his 
Commentaries, that he certainly was 
so, tiiough they were hastily written, 
and attein])ted nothing beyond common 
language. 

Some time after (he escape of Aratus, 
Dinias and Aristotle, the logician, form¬ 
ed a de.sigu against Abantidas, mid 
they easily found an opportunity to kill 
him, when he attended and sometimes 

i 'oined in their dbputadoDS in the pub¬ 
ic halls, which tlier had insensibly 
drawn him into for that very purpose. 
Pascas, tlie father of Abaiiddas, then 
seized the supreme power, but he was 
assassinated by Nicocles, who took his 
place and was the next tyrant. VVe are 
told that there was a perfect likeness be¬ 
tween this Nicocles and Pcriaiider; the 
son of Cypselns; as Oroutes the JPer- 

* The five exeiciscs of the Peniathlum 
(m wc have already observed) were running, 
leaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and 
wrestling. 

They used to break up the ground with 
the mattock, by way of'exetdse. to improve 
tbeli stienitiu 


sian resembled Alcmjeon, the son of 
Amphiaraus, and a Lacedaemonian 
youth the great Hector. Myrtilas in 
forms us, that (he young man was 
crowded to death by the multitudes 
who came to .see him, when tiiat resem¬ 
blance was known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, dur¬ 
ing which time he did a thousand in- 
jurie.s to the people, and was near los¬ 
ing (lie city to the ./Etoliaiis, who 
formed a scheme to surprise it. Aratus 
was by this time approacliing to man¬ 
hood, and great attention was paid him 
on account of his high birth and his 
spirit, in which there was nothing little 
or unenterpri.sing, and yet it was un¬ 
der the correction of a gravity and 
solidity of judgment much beyond his 
years. The exiles, therefore, consid¬ 
ered him as their principal resource, 
and Nicocles was not regardless of liis 
motions, but by his private agents ob¬ 
served the measures he was taking. 
Not that he expected he would embark 
in so bold and dangerous an entcrpri.se 
ns he did, but he suspected his applica¬ 
tions to (he princes wlio were the 
friend.s of his father. Indeed Aratus 
began in that channel; but when he 
found that Autigonus, notwithstanding 
his promises, put him off from lime to 
time, and (hat his hopes from Egypt 
and Ptolemy were too remote, he re¬ 
solved to destroy the tyrant without 
aiiv foreign assistance. 

The first persons to whom he com- 
munionted his intentions were Aristo- 
raachns and Ecdclus. Aristomachiis 
was an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus 
an Arcadian banished from Megalopo¬ 
lis. The latter was a pliilosopher, who 
in speculation never lost sight of prac¬ 
tice, for he had studied at Athens un¬ 
der Arcesilaus the academician.t As 
these readily accepted his proposal, he 
applied to the other exiles; a few of 
whom joined him, because they were 
a.shamed to give up so promising a 
hope; but tlie greatest part believed it 
was only Aratus's inexperience§ (hat 
made him think of so bold an attempt 
and endeavoured to prevent his pr(^ 
ceeding. 

\Vhue he was considering how to 

± ArceaUaui vas the disciple of Crantofi 
ana had established the middle academy 

§ He was not yet twenty yean old; 
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seize some post in the temtorles of Si- 
cyon, from alienee he iiiiglit proseenfe 
lu>stHilie.s !i{'aiiist tlie lyraiil, a man of 
Sinyon arrived at Arj^os, \>ho hafl es¬ 
capee out of prison. He was brother 
to Xeiiorlcs. one of the exiles, and 
beinfj iiitrofbiced by him to Aratiis, 
he infoniied liim, that tlie part of the 
wall whifli he had j^ot over, was almost 
level vvilli the j'roimd on (he insirle, as 
it joined upon a hiKh rocky part of 
the city, and that on the out.side it 
was not so hi«h but that it might be 
scali'fl. Uj>tm (his intelligence, Aratiis 
sent two of his servants, Sceuthas and 
'rechnon, along with Xenocles, to re¬ 
connoitre the wail; for he was resolved, 
if he could do it secretly, to hazaril 
all iip<in one gnat etfort. rather than 
lengthen out the war, and puhliciv en¬ 
gage with a tyrant, when he had n'o re¬ 
sources hut those of a private man. 

Xeiu«cles and his companions, after 
they liad taken the height of the wall, 
repiirtfd, at their return, that it was 
neither impracfii able nor diflicull, but 
(hat it was dangerous to attempt it on 
account of some dogs kept bv a gar- 
ilener, which were little indeed, but at 
the same time extremely lierce and furi- 
<»u«. Aratiis, however, immediately 
set about the work. It was easy to 
provide arms without su-spicion; for 
almost every body went armed, by rea¬ 
son of the frequent robberies and the 
incursions of one people into (he ter¬ 
ritories of another. And as to the 
scaling ladders, Euphraiior, who was 
one ol the ex^es, and a carpenter b^ 
trade, made tiiem publicly; his biisi- 
jicss screening him from susnicioii. 
Each ol Ills friends in Argos, wlio liad 
no great number of men that he could 
command, furnished him with ten; he 
anned thirty of his own servants, and 
hired some few soldiers of Xeiiophilus, 
who was chief captain of a band of 
robbers. To the latter it wm given out 
tiiat the design of tlieir march to Sicyon 
was to carry off the king’s stud, and 
several of (nem were sent before by 
4li(rerent ways to the town of Polygno- 
tus, witb orders to wait for him there. 
Caphesias was likewise sent with four 
others in a traveliiog dress. 'Fhese were 
to go in the evening to the gardener’s, 
and pretending to tie travellers, get a 
lodging there: after whicb^ they were 
to conuDC botn him and lus dogspfer 


that part of the wall was not accessible 
any other way. 'Phe ladders being 
made to take in pieces, were packed 
up in corn rliest.s. and sent before ii 
wagons prejiared for that purpose. 

In the meantime some of the tyrant'^ 
spies arrived at Argos, and it was re¬ 
ported tliat they were .skulking about 
to watch the motions of Anitus. Next 
morning, therelore, .Vratiis ajijicared 
early with his friends in tlie market 
place, and talked wilh them for some 
time. He (hen went to the (»yinna- 
sium.aiid after he had anointed liiiiiself, 
took with him .some young men from 
the wrestling ring who used to be of 
his parties of pleasure, ami returned 
home. In a little time liis servants 
were seen in the market place, some 
carrying chaplets of (lowers, some buy 
ing ilambeaiix, and some in discourse 
with (he women who used to sing and 
I>iay at cntertainiiients. 'Phese maiucu- 
vres deceived the spies. 'I'liey laughed 
and said to each oilier, ** Certainly no¬ 
thing can be mure dastardly than a 
tyrant, since Nicocies, who is master 
of so strong a city, and armed with so \j 
much power, lives in fear of a young 
man, who wastes the pittance he lias to 
sub.>iist on in exile, in drinking and ra¬ 
velling even in tlie day time.”—Alter 
these talse reasonings (hey retired, 

Aratuf, immediately after he had 
made his meal, set out for tlie tower of 
Polygnotus, and when he had joined 
the soldiers there, proceeded to Neniea, 
where lie disclosed his real intentions 
to his vvhole company. Having ex¬ 
horted them to behave like brave men, 
and promised them great rewards, he 
gave prvfiitiout ^pollu for (be word, 
and then led them forwards towards 
Sicyon, governing his march according 
to the motion of the moon, sometimes 
quickening and sometimes slackening 
his pace, so os to have the benefit of 
her light by the way, and to come to 
the garden by the wall Just after she 
was set There Caphesias met him, 
and informed him that the dogs were 
let out before be arrived, but that he 
had secured the gardener. Mpstofthe 
company were greatly dispirited a*^ 
this account, and desired Aratus to 
quit liU enterprise; but he encouraged 
tnem by promising to desist if the dogs 
should prove very troublesome. Then 
he ordered those who carried the lad 
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(lers to march before, iiiuler the con¬ 
duct ot I'h'delus and Miia:»i{iifus, and 
himsell followed softly. The dojfs now 
be^an to run about and bark violently 
at Ecdeius and his men; nevertheless 
they ap|)roached the wall, and planted 
their ladders safe. Jlut as the foremost 
of them were mounting, the ollicer 
who was to be relieved by the morn¬ 
ing guard passed by that way at the 
sound of a bell, with many torches and 
much noise. Upon (ins, the men laid 
themselves close to their ladders, and 
escajied the notice of this watch with¬ 
out much didiculty ; but when the other 
which was to relieve it came np tliey 
were in tlie utmost danger. Ilowoer, 
that too passed by without observing 
them ; after which, Miiasitheus and Eo 
(lehis mounted the wall tirst, and hav¬ 
ing secured the way both to the right 
and left, they sent Teclmon to Arntns 
to desire him to advance as fast as pos¬ 
sible. 

It was no great distance from the 
garden to the wall, and to a tower in 
which was placed a great hunting dog 
to alarm tlie guard; but whether he 
was naturally drowsy, or had wearied 
himself the clay before, he did not per¬ 
ceive their entrance. But the gardener's 
dogs awaking him by barking below, 
he began to growl; and when Aratus's 
men passed by the tower, he barked 
out, so that the whole nlace resounded 
with the noise. Then tlie sentinel, who 
kept watch opposite to the tower, cal¬ 
led aloud to tlie huntsman, and asked 
him, “ Whom the dog barked at so 
angrily, or whether anything new had 
happened?” The huntsman answered 
from the tower, “ That there was no¬ 
thing extraordinary, and that the dog 
was only disturbed at the torches of the 
guards and the noise of the bell.” Thu 
encouraged Aratus’s soldiers more than 
anything; for tliey imagined that the 
hunksmim concealed the truth because 
he had a secret understanding with 
their leader, and that there were many 
otliers in the town who would promote 
the design; but when the rest of their 
eompamons came to scale tlie wall, the 
danger increased. It appeared to be a 
longalfair because the ladders shook and 
swung extremely if they did not mount 
them sollly and one by one; and the time 
pressed lor the cocks began to crow; the 
country people too/ who kept the tusr 


ket were expected to arrive every mo¬ 
ment. Aratus, therefore, hastened up 
himself when only forty of his company 
were upon (he wall; and when a few 
more had joined him from below, lie 
put himself at the head of his men, and 
marched immediately to tlie tyrant's 
palace, where tlie inamgiiard was kept, 
and wliere the mercenaries pa.ssed tlie 
night under arms. Coining suddenly 
upon them, he took them prisoners 
without killing one man ; and then sent 
to hi.s friends in the town to invite them 
to come and join him. They ran to 
liiiu from all quarters, and day now ap¬ 
pearing, (he theatre was filled with a 
crowd of people who stood in sus¬ 
pense ; for they had only heard a ru¬ 
mour, and had no certainty of w'hat 
was doing, till a herald came and pro¬ 
claimed it in these words, “ Aratus tlie 
son of Clinias calls the citizens to li- 
berlv.” 

'liien, persuaded that the day they 
bad long expected was come, they 
rushed in mnltiUidcs to the palace of 
the tyrant, and set Hrc to it. The flame 
was so strong that it was seen as far as 
Corinth, and the Corinthians wonder- 
ii>g what might be the cause, were 
upon the point of going to their assis¬ 
tance. Nicocles escaped out of the 
city by some subterranean conduits; 
and the soldiers having helped the Si- 
cyonians to extinguish the tire, plun¬ 
dered his palace. Kor did Aratus 
hinder them from taking this booty; 
but the rest of the wealth which the 
several tyrants had amassed, he be* 
stowed upon the citizens. 

There was not so much as one man 
killed or wounded in this action, either 
of Aratus’s party or of the enemy; 
fortune so conducting the enterprise as 
not to sully it with the blood of one 
citizen. Aratus recalled eighty per¬ 
sons who had been banished by Nico¬ 
cles, and of tliose that had been expel¬ 
led by the former tyrants not less than 
five hundred. Ine latter had long 
been forced to wander from place to 
place, some of them full fifty years; 
consequently most of them returned in 
a destitute condition. They were now, 
indeed, restored to their ancient pov 
sessions; but their going into houses an ) 
land.s which bad found newmasten|,lni.i 
^ratus under great ^fficulties. With- 
be saw Antigonus envying tbr 
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iberfy which the city had recovered, 
aud laying schemes to enslave it again, 
andwitiMn he found nothing but laclion 
and disorder, ile therefore judged it 
best in this critical situation to join it 
to the Achnian league. As the people 
of Sicyon were Dorians, they had no 
objection to being called a part ol the 
Achaean community, or to their form 
of government.* It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, indeed, that tlie Acharans at 
that time were no vt*r>' great or power¬ 
ful people. ITieir towns were generally 
snialli their lands neither extensive nor 
fertile; and they had no harbours on 
their coasts, the sea for the most part 
entering the lanri in rocky and imprac¬ 
ticable creeks. Yet none gave a better 
proof than thLs people, that the power 
of Greece is invmcililc, while good or¬ 
der and harmony prevail amongst her 
nieinhers, and she has an able general 
to leatl her armies. In fact, these very 

^ ^ * J'he Dutch republic much resembles iu 
The Acharan*, indeed, at fint had two Fra- 
t«T4 wh<»vc office it was both to prciide In lh« 
diti, and to command in the army; but it 
tvax kdon thought adviaable to reduce them to 
or.e. There i* this difference, loo, between 
tlic Dutch btadiholdcr and the Achsan Pre- 
tor, that the latter did not continue two years 
Hucceasively in hla employment. But in 
other rcapccta there ii a striking similarity 
between the slates of Holland and those of 
the Achsan league ; and If the Achcant 
could have becomes maritime power like (he 
Dutch, iheir power would probably have been 
much more extensive and lasting than It 
wan. 

All the cities subject to the Achnan league 
were governed by the great council, or general 
HMetiibly of the whole nation, which was as- 
aeniblcd twice a year, in the spiing and 
nutunin. To this a.«scmbly, or diet, each of 
(he confcdcrntc cities had a right to send a 
number of deputies, who were elected in their 
respective citiea by a plurality of voices. In 
(hn>e meciings thev enacted laws, disposed of 
the vacant rmploymcnis, declared war, made 
peace, conduded alllancea, and, in short, 
provided for all the principal occasions of the 
commonwealth. 

Beside the Fratur^ they had ten great olB> 
eers called Demiurgic chosen by the general 
assembly out of the most eminent and expe¬ 
rienced persons amongst the stales. It waa 
their ofiice to assist the prstor with their ad¬ 
vice. He was to propose nothing to tha 
general assembly but what had been pre¬ 
viously approved by their body, and in bia 
absence the whole management of civil affairs 
devolved upon tliam. 


Ach^ans, though but inconsiderable 
ni comparison of (be Greeks in their 
flourishing times, or. lo speak more 
properly, not equalling in ibeir whole 
community the strength of one respeo 
(able city in the period we arc upon, 
yet by good couusels and unanimity, 
and by liearkeiiing lo any man of supe¬ 
rior virtue, instead of envying bis me¬ 
rit, not only kept themselves free 
amidst so many powerful stales and 
tyrants, but saved great part of Greece, 
or rescued it from chains. 

As to his character, .Aratus had 
anmetbing verv popular in his beha¬ 
viour; he had a native greatness of 
mine!, and was more attentive lo the 
public interest than to his own. Ho 
was an implacable enemy to tyrants; 
but with respeej to others,*he made the 
gooil of his country the sole rule of lius 
friendship or opposition. So that he 
seems rather to have been a mild and 
moderate enemy (ban a zealous friend ; 
his regards or aversions to partkukir 
men varying os the occasions of the 
commonwealth dictated. In short, na¬ 
tions and great comniimilies with one 
voice rc-ecnoed the declamtion of tlio 
assemblies and theatres, dial .Aratiis 
loved none but goo4 men. With re¬ 
gard to open wgra -and pitched battles, 
he was indeed diffident mid timorous; 
but in gaining a point by stratagem, in 
surprising cities and tyrants, there 
could not l>e an abler man. 

To this cause we must ns.sign it. that, 
after he had exerted great courage, 
and succeeded in enterjirises that wtro 
looked tipon as tlcsperate, througli loo 
much fear and caufiiui he gni c up 
others that were more practicable, and 
not of less importance ; for, ns amongst 
animals there arc some that ran seo 
>ery clearly in the night, and vet are 
next (o blind in the daytime, tiie dry- 
ne.ss of (he eye, and the siibtilty of its 
humours, not siiflering (hem to bear 
the light ; so (here is in man a kind »• 
courage and understanding, which is 
easily (liKconcerted in open dangers 
and encounters, and yet resumes % 
happy boldness in secret cntciririsca. 
The reason of this inequality in men of 
parts otherwise excellent, is their w*nnt- 
ingthe advantagesofphilosophy. Yir* 
tue is in them Uie product ol nature 
unassisted by science, like the fruits of 
theforcat, which come without the least 

8 z 
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cnitivalion * 01 tins there are many 

examploa to be found. 

After Aratus Imd engaged luraself 
and his city in the Acluxan league, he 
served in the cavalry, and the generals 
highly esteemed him for liis ready obe¬ 
dience ; for though he had contributed 
BO much to the common cause by his 
name and by the forces of Sicyoii, yet 
the Ach.xan commander, whether of 
Dima, or Tritta, or some more incon¬ 
siderable town, found him always as 
tractable as the meanest soldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him 
a present of twenty-live talents, he re¬ 
ceived it indeed, but laid out the whole 
upon his fellow-citizens ; relieving the 
necessitous with part of it, and ransom¬ 
ing such as were prisoners witli the 
rest. 

But the exiles whom Aratus had re¬ 
called would not be satisfied wth any 
tiling less than the restitution of their 
estates, and gave tlie present posses¬ 
sors so much trouble, tliat the city was 
in danger of being ruined by sedition, 
in this extremity he saw no resource 
except in the generosity of Ptolemy, 
and therefore determined to take a voy¬ 
age to Egypt, and apply to him for as 
much money as would reconcile all 

S artics. Accordingly he set sail for 
lethone above the promontory of 
Malca, in hopes of taking the .shortest 
passage. But a contrary wind sprang 
up, and the sens ran so high that tlie 
pilot, unable to bear up against them, 
changed his course, and with much 
difficulty got into Adrin,+ a town which 
was in the enemy’s hands ; for Antigo- 
nus had a garrison there. To avoid 
tins imminent danger he landed, and, 
with only one friend named Timanthes, 
making nis way as far as possible from 
the sea, sought for shelter in a place 
well covered with wood, in whicn he 
and his companion spent a very dis¬ 
agreeable night Soon after he bad 

* This character of Aratus is perfectly 
egrccablc to what Polybius has given us in 
his fourth book. Two great masters will 
draw with equal excellence, though their man¬ 
ner must be diScrent. 

^ Palmcrius conjectures that we should 
read Arufrio, which he supposes to be a town 
in the island of Androt. He confirms it with 
this argument, that Aratus is said to have 
passed from hence to Euboea, which is oppo- 
•ite io that 


left the ship, tne governor of the fort 
came and inquired for him; but he was 
deceived by Aratus’s servants, who 
were instructed to he had made ofl 
in another vessel to Eubcea. However, 
he detained the .ship and servants as 
lawful prize. Aratus spent some days 
in this distressful situation, where one 
while he looked out to reconnoitre the 
coast, and another while he kept him 
self concealed ; but at last by good 
fortune a Roman ship happened to iiut 
in near the place ot his retreat. The 
ship was bound for Syria, and Aratus 
prevailed upon the master to landiiim 
in Garin. But he bad equal dangers 
to combat at sea in this as in his former 
assages. And when he was in Caria. 
e liad a voyage to take to Egypt, 
which he found a very long one. Upon 
his arrival, however, he was immedi¬ 
ately admitted to auaicnce by the king, 
who had long been inclined to serve 
him on account of the paintings which 
he used to compliment him with f^rom 
Greece'! for Aratus, who had a taste 
for these tiling, was always collecting 
for him the pieces of the best masters, 
narticularly those of Pamphilus and 
lMe)anthus:t forSicyon «Tis formed for 
the cultivation of the arts, particularly 
the art of painting ; and it was believed 
that there only the ancient elegance 
was preserved without the least corrup¬ 
tion. Hence it was, tliat the great 
Apelles, at a time when he was much 
admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the 
painters a talent, not so much for any 
improvement he expected, as for tlie 
reputation of having been of their 
school. In consequence of which, 
Aratus. wlien he restored Sicyon to 
liberty', and destroyed tho portraits o 
the tyrants, hesitated a long time on 
coming to that of Aristratus ; for it was 
the united work of the disciples of Me- 
lanthus, who )md represented him 
standing in a chariot of victory, and 
the pencil of Apelles had contributed 

$ Two of the most celebrated painteni ot 
all antiquity. Pamphilus had been brough* 
up under Eu^mpus, and was the master ot 
Apelles and Melanthus- The capital piecee 
of Pamphilus were, a BrotherhowL, aBaUlty 
the Victory <tf the Athenian*^ and Utyeeeeki 
Ais vessel taking leave of Calypso.\ Pliny 
tells us, that the whole weolth.oCa city could 
scarce purchase one of the nieces of lilelaa* 
thus. 
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to Hie performance, as we are informed 
by Pol eino the geojjra^)lier. 

Hie piece was s<i admirable, that 
Amliu could not avoid feelin^j the art 
that «as <lisplayed in it; but his hatred 
of tvnuiLs soon overruled that feeUajr. 
and he ordered it to be defaced. Ne- 
alces the i>aititer,* nlio was honoured 
witli his friendship, is saiil to have iin- 
j)|(>red him witli tears to spare that 
l>iccc: and wiieii he found him in- 
Ilexilde, said, “ Aralus, continue your 
war >vilh tyrants, but not with every 
tiling that beloiife^s to them. Spare at 
least the chariot and the \ictorv, and I 
shall soon iiiaLe Aristratus \anisli.'’ 
Anitus gave Ills cousejif, and Ncalces 
<lcfaced the ligurc of .Aristratus, but 
did not venture to pul aii> thing in its 
idace except a p dm tree. W'eare told, 
lio>vever, til it liicre was still a dim ap- 
pcanmcc ol‘ the feet id' Aristratus at the 
bottom of the chariot. 

'I'liis taste for painting Ivad already 
recommended Aratus to Ptolemy, and 
liis conversation gained so much farther 
upon him, that be made him a present 
of u hundred and fifty talents for the 
city ; forty of which be sent w ith him 
on his return to Peloponnesus, and he 
remitted tlie rest in the several portions 
and at the times that he had lixed. It 
was a glorious thing to apply so much 
mune;^ to the use of his fellow-citizens, 
at a time when it was common to see 
gciieral.s and demagogues, for much 
smaller sums which they received of the 
kings, to oppress, enslave, and betray 
to tlieiu the cities where thev were 
born. But it w'a.s still more glorious, 
by tills money to reconcile the poor to 
the ricli, to .necure the commonwealth, 
and establish harmony amongst all 
ranks of peojile. 

His inoderalioa in the exercise of the 
great {rovver he was vested with wum 
truly adipirahle; for, being appointed 
Sole arbitrator of the claims of the ex* 
lies, he refused to act alone, and joined 
lifieen ol tlio citizens in the commis¬ 
sion; with whose assistaoce, aAecmuch 

* Nealce* whs a paiaier of great repata- 
iion. One of hb pieces was tlie DaTal fight 
^iween the Egyptians and the Peniana. As 
the aetioo was upoo the Niley whoso colour 
in like that of the sea, he dlstlnguisbsd'it'by 
w synibeb He drew an ass drinking on the 
allure, and a crocodile in the act to spring 
gpop hlm..-Pn». Lxxxv. c.iL 


labour ami ntlention, he establi 5 hed 
peace and triembliip amongst the 
people, beside the honours which the 
wlude comniuniiy conferred on him for 
Uiese services, the exile.s in particular 
erected his statue in brass, and pul 
upon it this inscripliuu.— 

ns the pluars which Alcidcs resz'<), 
ThycouDscb and ihy deed.s in nniis lor Greece 
The (onguvof Fame ha* told. Bui ne, .\ratu.s 
\Fc wanderers whom Uiou hiut rescor'd is 
Sicyon, 

M ill sing thy justice; pbcc thy pleasing 
form. 

As a betii^ant power with gods that save. 

For thou ha~t jirea tha* dear equality, 

And all the laws which favouring heaven 
migat girc. 

Ak"atus, after such iniporlant sen ices, 
was placed above I'lity amongst his 
people. But king Antigoiius, uneasy 
at tlie progress he made, was deter- 
rniiied either to gain him, or to make 
him obnoxious to Ptolemy. Ho there¬ 
fore gave him extrauribnory marks of 
hks regard, though he wanted no .such 
advances. Amongst others Uiis was 
one: On nccusioii of a sacrifice which 
be ofiered at Corinth, hr sent portions 
of it to Amtiis ut Sicyon; and at the 
feast which ensued, he said in full os* 
sembly, 1 at first looked upon this 

} |ouiig .SicYOnian only as a mau of a 
tberal and patriotic spirit, hut now 1 
find that he is also a good judge of the 
characters and aniurs of princes. At 
first be overlooked us for the sake of 
foreign Impes, and the admiration he 
had conceived from stories of the 
wealth, Uie elepUanU, lleets, and the 
spleudid court of Kgj pt; hut since be 
has beeu upon Uie spot, and seen that 
all this pump is merely a theatrical 
thing, he is come over entirely to us. 

1 liave received him to my bosom, and 
am determined to employ liim ui all 
allairs. 1 desire, Ihercfore, you wiU 
all cousider lilm os a friend.’* Tlie en¬ 
vious and malevolent took occasion 
from this speech to lay heavy charges 
against Aratus in their letters to i^o- 
lemy, insomuch-that the king sent one 
of his agents to tax him with bis infi¬ 
delity; 'riius, like-passionate lovers, 
the candidates for the first favours of 
kings dispute them with the utmost 
«nvy and malignity. 

Auer Aratus was first chosen general 
the Achsean league^ he ravaged 
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Ijocritf. wliicli lies on the other side of 
tlie giilt of Corinth; and committed the 
same spoil in the territories of Calydon. 
It was his intention to assist the Boeo¬ 
tians with ten thousand men, but he 
came too late ; they were already de¬ 
feated by the ^^tolians in an action 
near Cliasronea,* in which Aboeocritns 
tlieir general, atid a thousand of their 
men, were slain. 

The year following,f Aratus, being 
circled general again, undertook that 
celebrated enterprise of recovering the 
citadel of Corinth; in which he con¬ 
sulted not only the benefit of Sicyon 
and Achaia, but of Greece in general; 
for sucli would be the expulsion of the 
Macedonian garrison, whicli was no- 
tliing better than a tyrant’s yoke. As 
Chares, the Athenian general, upon a 
battle which he won of the king of 
•Persia’s lieutenants, wrote to the people 
that he liad gained a victory which was 
sister to (hat of Marathon ; so we may 
iustly call this exploit of .\ratus sister 
to tliat of Pel<\{)ida.s tlie 'I'licban, and 
Thrasybiiliis the Athenian, when they 
killed the tyrants. I'liere is^ indeed, 
this dilTeronce, that Aratns’s enterprise 
was not against Greeks, but against a 
foreign power, which is a dill'erence 
much to his honour. For the Isthmus 
of Corinth, which separates the rivo 
Rcu.s, joins our continent to that of Pe¬ 
loponnesus ; and when there is a good 
garrison in the citadel of Corinth, which 
stand.H on a high hill in (he middle, at 
tn equal distance from the two conti¬ 
nents, it cute off the communication 
with those within the Isthmus, so that 
there can be no passage for troops, nor 
any kind of commerce, either by sea 
or land. In short, he that is possessed 
of it is master of all Greece. The 
younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, 
was not jesting, but spoke a serious 
tnitii, when he called the city of Corinth 
the/etUrt of Greece, Hence the place 
was always much contended for, parti¬ 
cularly by kings and princes. 

* We mu(t take care to distinguish this 
battle of Chseronea from that great action In 
which Philip uf Macedon beat the Thebans 
tjid Athenians, and which happened sixty-six 
years before Antua was bom. 

^ Polybius, who wrote from Arstus’s 
Commentaries, tells us, tliere were eight years 
between Aratus's first prstonhip and bis 
wseond, in which he took Acroeorinth, 


Antigonns’s passion for it was iinY 
less than that of love in its greatesr 
madness ; and it was the chief object 
of his cares to find a method of taking 
it by surprise, when the hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding oy ojien force failed. When 
Alexander, who was master of the cita 
del, died of poison, that is said to have 
been given him through Antigniuis's 
means, his wile Nica-a, into whose 
hands it then fell, guarded it with great 
care. But Antigimus, hoping to gain 
it by means of lus son Dcmelrins, sem 
him to make her an oiler of his hand. 
It was a flattering prospect (oawomaii 
somewhat advanced in years, to have 
such a young prince for her husband. 
Accordingly Antigomis caught her by 
this bait. However, she did not give 
up the citadel, but guarded it with tlie 
same attention as before. Antigomis 
pretending to take no notice, celebrated 
the marriage ^vith sacrifices and shows, 
and spent whole days in feasting the 
people, as if his mind had been entirely 
taken up with mirth and pleasure. One 
day, when Arnoebeus was to sing iii 
the theatre, he conducted Nica-a in 
person on her way to the entertainment 
in a litter set out with royal ornaments. 
She was elated with the honour, and 
had not the least thought of wliut was 
to ensue. But when they came to the 

{ mint which bore towards the citadel, 
le ordered tlie men tliat bore the litter 
to proceed to the theatre: and bidding 
farewell to Amoebens and the wedding, 
he walked up to tiie fort much faster 
than could have been expected from a 
man of his years. Finding the gate 
barred, he knocked with his staff, and 
commanded the guard to open it. Sur¬ 
prised at tlie sight of him, they com 
plied, and thus he became master of 
the place. He was not able to contain 
his joy on that occasion; he dnink and> 
revelled in the open streets and in the 
market-place, attended with female mu 
sicians, and crowned with flowers 
When w e see a man of his age, whu 
had experienced such changes of fo^ 
tunc,carouseaudindiilgehis transports, 
embracing and saluting every one he 
meets, we^ must acknowledge that im 
expected joy raises greater tumults in 
an unbalanced mind, and oversets it 
sooner than either fear or sorrow. 

Antignnus having in this lua 
made himself master of tho citadel. 
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risoned it with men in whom he placed 
the greatest conlideiice^ and rinule the 
pluiosopherPersaMis governor. Whilst 
Alexander was living, Aratus hatl cast 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acqui* 
sition to his country ; hut the Acha^aiis 
admitting Alcxaiulcr into the league, 
he did not prosecute his design. After¬ 
wards, however, a hcmv occasion pre¬ 
sented itself, ^ liere were in Corinth 
four brothers, natives of Syria, one of 
which, named Diiicles, served as a sol¬ 
dier in the garrison, 'i ho other three 
iiaving stolen some of the king's nmney, 
retired to Sicjoii, where they applied 
to one ^Kgias a banker, whom Aratus 
tised to employ. Part of this gold they 
immediately disposed of to him, and 
Krgiiius, one of tl^e three, at se\ernl 
visits, privately clianged the ri*st. Thus 
ail ae(|iuiiiilaiicc was formed between 
him and .'Kgias, wlio one day drew him 
into <hscoiirse alxnitthe garrison. Kr- 
giniis toUl him, that ns be often went 
«ip to visit his brotlicr, he had observed 
on the steepest side a small winding 
])al]i cut ill the rock, and leading to a 
part of the wall niucli lower than the 
rc\st. Upon this /lugias said, with an 
^lir of raillery, W liy will you, my 
j^ood friend, purloin the king’s treasures 
torso iiiconsi<h‘rable a sum, when you 
might raise }onrs<'lves to opulence by 
one hour’s service ? Do not you know 
that if }ou arc taken, \oii will as cer¬ 
tainly be put to death for this trilling 
theft, as if you had betray eil the cita¬ 
del Krgitius laiiglied at the hint, and 
promised to sfuind his br<ilher Diodes 
upon the subject; for lie could not, he 
said, place much confidence in the other 
two. 

A few days after tliis he returned, 
4ind had an interview with Aratus, at 
xvhicli it was agreed that lie should con¬ 
duct him to a p»trt of the wall (hat was 
not above fifteen feet high, and that 
both he and lus brotlier Diodes should 
.assist him in the rest of the enterprise. 
Aratus, on his part, promised to give 
Uiem sixty talents, it he succeeded : 
and in case they failed, and yet returned 
all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that each 
of tliem should liavc a bouse and one 
talent. As it was necessary that the 
sixty talents should be deposited in the 
luuids of .^gias, for the satisfaction of 
l^rgiiius, and Aratus neither had such 
a sum, nor chose to borrow it, because 


that might create some suspicion of his 
intentions, he took most of his plate and 
his wife's jewels, and pledged them 
with /Kgias for the money. Such was 
the greatness of his soul, such his pas¬ 
sion for high achievements, that know*- 
ing Phocioii and Kpaiuinondas were 
accounted the ju^^test and most ex¬ 
cellent of ail (he Greeks, Utr refusing 
great presents, and not saeriticing virtue 
to nioiiey* he ascended a step higher; 
lie privately gave money, he embarked 
his estate in an enterprise, where he 
alone was to expose himself for (he 
many, who were not even apprized of 
his intentions in their favour. ^Vhu 
(lien can sullicieiitly admire liis magna- 
niinily? ho is (here, even in our 
days, that is not tired with an ambition 
to imitate (he man who ptirchase<l so 
rnnch <langcr at so great an expense, 
who pledged the most valuable of his 
goods for (he sake of being introduced 
by night amongst enemies, where he 
was to light tor his life, without any 
other e(|iiivatciit than the hope of per¬ 
forming a great action? 

'Phis undertaking, which was dan¬ 
gerous enough in itself, became more 
so by a mistake which they cominitted 
in the beginning. Tech non, one of 
Aratus’s servants, of whom we have 
alr<*ady spoken, was Kent before to Dio¬ 
des, (hat they might reconnoitre the 
wall together. lie had never seen 
Diodes, but he thought he should easily 
know him by the marks which Krginus 
Imd given, which were curled iiair, a 
swartliy complexion, and w ant of beard. 
He went, therefore, to the place u|>- 
poiiited, ami sat down before the city 
at a point called Or/<u, to wait for Er- 
giiins and his brother Diodes. In the 
meantiine Dionysius their eldest bm- 
(her, who knew nothing of the affair, 
happened to come up. He greatly re¬ 
sembled Diodes; andTeclinun, struck 
witli Ills appearance, which ^iswered 
the description, asked him if he had 
any connexion with Erginiis.^ He said 
he was his brother; upon which. Tech- 
non, thoroughly persuaded that he v'*as 
spewing to Diodes, without asking 
his name, or waiting for any token, 
gave him his hand, nienticmcd to him 
the circumstances of the appointment 
with Erginiis, and asked him many 
questions about it. Dionysius availed 
himself very artfully of the mistake. 
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fiKTOPil to even' point, and returning 
towards the city, held him in discourse 
wtliont giving him the least cause of 
suspicion. They were now near the 
town, and he was on the point of seiz¬ 
ing 'Pechnor, when by good forhine 
Erginiis met them, and perceiving how 
mucli his friend was imposed upon, and 
the great danger he was in, beckoned 
to him to make his escape. Accord- 
tngly they both fled, and got safe to 
Aratus However, Aratus did not give 
up his hopes, but immediately sent Er- 
gmus to Dionysius, tooH'erhiin money, 
r.nd entreat hinj to silent; in which 
lie succeeded so well, that he brought 
Dionysitjs along with him to Aratus. 
AVhen they liad liiin :ii their hands, 
tliey did not (liink it safe to part with 
him ; they bound and set a gtiard on 
him in a small aparfincnt, and then 
prepared for their principal design. 

When everything was ready, .\ratus 
ordered his troops to pass the night 
under anus ; and taking with him four 
hunrlred pieketl men. few of wliom 
knew the business they wore going 
about, he led Ilieiii to the gates of the 
riTv near the teinnle of Juno It was 
then about the middle of Nummer, the 
iiirion at the hill, and the night without 
tlie least cloud. :Vs their arms glittered 
>vith the rellectiori of the moon, they 
were afraid that circumstance would 
<liscover them to the watch. 'Phe fore¬ 
most of them were now near the walls, 
when clouds arose from the sea, and 
covered the city and it.s environs. The 
men sat dowm and took olT their shoe.s, 
that they miglit make the less noise, 
and mount the ladders without danger 
of slipping. But Ergimis took with 
him seven young men in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobserved to 
tlie gate, killed the keeper nt.d the 
guard that were with him. At the same 
lime the ladders were applied to the 
walls, and Aratus, with a hundred men, 
pot over -with the utmost expedition. 
Phe rest he commanded to follow in 
the best manner they could, and having 
immediately drawn up his ladders, he 
marched at the head ol his party through 
tlie town towards the citadel, confident 
ol success, because he w’as not disco¬ 
vered. 

As they advanced they met four of 
the watch with a light, which gave 
Aratus a full aud timely view of them. 


while he and his company could not be 
seen by them, because the moon »vas 
still o\ erclouded. He therefore retired 
under some ruined walls, and lay ir 
ambush for them. Three out of the 
four were killed; but the other, after 
he had received a cut upon hi.s head, 
ran off, crying, “ 'Phat the enemy wa^ 
in the city.” A little after, the trum¬ 
pets sounded, and the whole town wa¬ 
in motion on the alarm. The street- 
were filleil with people running up and 
down, and so many lights were brought 
out, both in the lower town and in the 
citadel, that the whole was illuminated, 
and a confused noise was hcaril fronv 
every quarter. Aratus neiit on, not- 
%vithstanding, and attempted the way 
up the rock. He proceeded in a slow 
and difficult manner at first, because 
he had lost the path which lay deep be¬ 
neath the craggy parts of the rock, and 
led to the wall by a great variety of 
windings and turnings. But at that 
moment tlie moon, as it were by mira¬ 
cle, is said to li.tye dispersed the clouds, 
and thrown a light on the most obscure 
part of the patli, which continued till 
he reached the wall at the place he 
^vanted. 1 hen the clouds gatliered 
alre.sli, and she hid her face again. 

In the meantime the three hundred 
men whom Aratus had left by the tcin- 
pie of Juno had entered the city,which 
they found all in an alarm, and full ot 
lights. As they could not find the way 
Aratus had taken, nor trace him in the 
th^y screened themselves under 
ihe^ shady side of a high rock, and 
waited there in great perplexity and 
distress. By this time Aratus was en- 
giiged with the enemy on the ramparts 
of the citadel, and they could distinguish 
the cries of combatants; but ns the 
noise was eclioed by the neighbouring 

mouiitains,itwa.s uncertain from whence 

it first came. Whilst tliey were in 
doubt what >Vay to turn, Arclielaus, 
who commanded the king’s force.s, took 
a considerable corps, and begun to as¬ 
cend the hill witli loud shouts, and 
trumpets sounding, in order to attack 
Aratus’s rear. He passed tlie party of 
the three hundred without perceiving 
them; but he was no sooner gone by 
^an they rose as from an ambuscade, 
fell upon him, and killing the first 
they attacked, so terrified the rest, and’ 
even Archelaus liimself that they 
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turned their backs, and were p'irsiied 
till they entirely dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorion.s, 
Krgintis came to Uiein troin iheirlnends 
above, to iiiform them tliut Aratiis was 
engai^ed with the enemy, who defended 
themselves with great vigour, that tlie 
wall itself was disputed, and lliat their 
general wanted immediate assistance. 
They bade him lead them to the place 
that moment; and as they ascended, 
they discovered theiiiselvos by their 
shouts. Thus their friends were eTi> 
coimiged, and the reileciion of the full 
moon upon their arms made their iium> 
bers appear greater to their enemies, 
on account of the length of the path. 
In the echoes of the night, too, the 
.shoots seemed to come from a niifth 
larger party . At la.st they joined Am* 
tiis, and with an united eifort beat oif 
file enemy, and took post upon the 
wall. .Vt break of day the ciUidel was 
their own, and the tir»t rays of tlie sun 
did honour to their victory. At the 
same time the rest of Aratiis’s lurces 
arrived from Sicyoii ; the Corinthians 
readily opened their gates to them, and 
assisted in taking the king's soldiers 
prisonerii. 

When he thought his victory com- 
|)lete, he went down from the citadel 
to tiic theatre; an innumerable multi¬ 
tude crowding to see him, and to hear 
tlie speech tliat he woiihl make to the 
Corinthians. After he had disposed 
the Acli^uaiis on each side of the ave¬ 
nues to the theatre, he earoe from be- 
iiind (he scenes, and made liis appear¬ 
ance in his armour. Hut he was so 
much changed by labour and watching, 
that the joy and elevation which lus 
success might have inspired were 
weighed dovvn by (he e&treme fatigue 
of his spirits. On his u]>pearance, the 
people immediately began to express 
the high sense of his services; upon 
which he took his spear in his right 
hand, and leaning his body and one 
knee a little against it, remained a long 
time in that poslurc silent, to receive 
their plaudits and acclamations^ (heir 
praises of his virtue, and comphaients 
bis good foitune. 

After their first transports were over, 
and he perceived tlmt he could be 
ieard, he summoned the strength he 
nad IcA, and made a speech in the name 
of the Achseans suitable to the great 


event, persuaded the (..kirinthians to 
join the league, and delivered to them 
the keys ot their city, which they had 
not been masters of since the times of 
Philip. A.s to the generiils of Antigo- 
niis, he set Archelaus, who wa.s his pri¬ 
soner. free ; but he put 'I'heoplimstiis 
to deatii, because he refused to leave 
Corinth. Porsaiiis, on the taking of 
the citadel, made his csrajie to Cen- 
chrea;. Some time after, wlien iie was 
amusing himself with disputations in 
philo-sophy, and some person advanced 
this position, “ None hnt the wise man 
is lit to be a general.” ” It is true,” 
said he, and (he gods know it, that 
tiiLs maxim of Zeno’s once pleased me 
more Uian all the rest; but 1 have 
clianged my opinion, since I wa.s better 
taught by tlie young Sicy ouian.*’ This 
circumstance coiirerning PersaMis we 
have from many historians. 

Aratus iinmediatciv seized the lie- 
r<eum, or temple of /uiio, and the har¬ 
bour of I.<cchmuni, in which he took 
twenty-live of the king'.s ships. He 
took also live hundred horses, and four 
hundred .Syrians, whom he sold. Tlie 
Acha:uns put a garrison of four hun¬ 
dred men in the citadel of Corinth, 
which was strengthened with fifty dogi>, 
and as many men to keep them. 

The lloiiiaiis were great admirers of 
Philopcemcn, and called him the la»t o/ 
the Gneka ; nut allcnviug that (here was 
any great man aniongsl tliat people 
alter him. Hut, in my opinion, tliis 
exploit uf Aratus is tlie la.sl which (he 
Greeks have to boast uf. Indeed, w he 
thcr wc consider the boldness ol liic 
enterprise, or the good fortune which 
attended it, it equals the greatest upon 
record. The same apjicars from its 
immediate consequences; the Mega- 
rensiaus revolted from Antigomis, and 
joined Aratus; the 'I’roc'/.euians and 
Kpidaiirians, too, ranged theiiiselvcs on 
the side of the Acha;an«. 

In his lirst expedition beyond (he 
bounds of Peloponnesus, Aratus over¬ 
ran Attica, and passing into Salamis, 
ravaged Uiat island; so that the Achm- 
au forces thought themselves cscaiied, 
as it were, out of prison, followed 
liiin wherever he pleased. On this oo* 
cosion ho set the AUieniaii prLsonera 
free without ransom, by which lu sowed 
amongst them Uie first sceiU ol de¬ 
fection from the Macedonians. >!« 
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oroii^ht Ptolemy likewise into tke 
Aclifciiii league, by procuring him the 
irection of the war both by sea and 
and. Siicli was his influence over the 
Vchai^'ins. that, as the laws did not al¬ 
low him to be general two years toge- 
her, they appointed him every other 
year; and in action, as well as coun¬ 
sel, he had always in effect the chief 
command; for they saw it was not 
wealth, or glory, or the friendship of 
Kings, or llie advantage of his own 
country, or anything else th'at he pre¬ 
ferred to the promotion of the Acha;an 
power. He thought that cities in their 
Kingle capacity were weak, and that 
tliev could not provide for their defence 
without uniting and binding iheiiiselves 
logellier for tlie common good. As 
tJie members of the body cannot he 
nourished, or live, but by their con¬ 
nexion witli cacli other, and when sepa¬ 
rated pine aiul decay ; so cities perish 
when they break off from the commu- 
Tiitj'to which they belonged; and on 
the contrary, gather strength and 
power by becoming parts of some 
great body, and enjoying the fruits- of 
the wisdom of the whole.* 

Observing, therefore, that all the brav- 
est people in his neighbourhood lived 
according to their own Jaws, it gave 
him pain to see the Argive.s in slavery’, 
and lie took measures for destroying 
their tyrant Aristoinaclni.s.f Besides, 
he was ambitions for restoring Argos 
*o its liberty, as a reward lor tlie edu- 
atioa it hail afforded him, and to unite 
to the Achman league. Without 

• M’e shall here give the reader an ac« 
count of some laws, by which the Achsao 
auitcs were governed. 1. An extraordinary 
assembly was not to be summoned at the 
request of foreign embassadors, unless they 
^t notified, in writing, ttf the Prator and 
Oemiurffi, the subject of their embassy. 2.' 
No city, subject to die league, was to send 
any embassy to a foreign prince oi state with¬ 
out tlie consent or approbation of the general 
iiet, 3. No member of the assembly was 
« accept of presents from foreign princes, 
under any pretence whatsoever. 4. No prince, 
Btate, or city, was to be admitted Into the 
league, without the consent of the whole alii- 
ince. 6. The gcnoral assembly was not to 
above three days. 

‘h This Aristomachus must not be con- 
eunded with him who was thrown into the 

at Cenchrea. Between them reigned 
Aristippus. 


much difficulty lie fnnnd them hardy 
enough to nnderlake the commission, 

whom was ./Eschylus 
and Charimenes the diviner; but they 
had no swords, for they were forbidden 
to keep arms, and the tyrant had laid 
great penalties on such a.s should bo 
lonnd to have any in their posscs.sion 
1 o supply this defect, Aratus provided 
several daggers for them at Corinth 
and having sewed them up in the pack 
saddles ol horses that were to carr* 
some ordinary wares, they were by thsx 
stratagem conveyed to Argo.s.$ In the 
meantime Charimenes, taking in ano¬ 
ther of his friends as a partner, Ms- 
chylus and his associates were so much 
provoked that they cast him off, and 
determined to do the business by them* 
^lyes. But Charimenes, perceiving 
their intention, in resentment of (he 
slight, informed the tyrant of their pui 
pose, when they were to set out to put 
It 111 execution. Upon which they Aed 
With precijutafioii, and most of them 
escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before 
Aristomachus was despatched by one 
ol his own servants; but before any 
meiisiires could be taken to guard 
against tyranny, Aristippus took the 
reins, and proved a worse tyrant than 
the loniier. Aratus, indeed, marched 
immediatelv to Argos with all the 
Achacans that were able to bear arms, 
in order to support the citizens, whom 
he doubted not to find ready to assert 
their liberty. But Uiey had been long 
accustomed to the yoke, and were wil¬ 
ling to be slaves; insomuch that not 
one of them joined him, and he re¬ 
turned with the inconvenience of bring¬ 
ing a charge upon the Achteans, that 
they had committed acts of hostility in 
time of full peace ; for they were sum¬ 
moned to answer for (his injustice be- 
lore the Mantineaiis. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, 
and Anstippus^ being the prosecutor, 
got a line of thirty minte laid upon tlie 
Acbmans. As that tyrant both hated 
and feared Aratus, he meditated his 
death, and Antigonus entered into the 
scheme. They nad their emissaries in 
ilmost every quarter, watching their 
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opportunity ; but the surest ;juarfl for 
a prince, or other chief, is tlie .sincere 
■flection of liis people; for wlien the 
coiniiions and the nobility, instead of 
fearing their chief magistrate, fear for 
him, he .sees with many eyes, and hears 
with many ears ; ainl here I cannot but 
leave a little the thread of my story, to 
describe that manner of life which 
Aristippus was under a nece.s.sity of 
eadiiig, if he chose to keep in his 
jands that despotism, that state of an 
■rhitrary sovereign, which is commonly 
«o much envied and admired as the 
highest pitch of ha|>piiies.s. 

This tyrant, who had Antigoniis for 
hi.s ally, who kej>t so large a hotly 
guard, anti had not left one of lii.s ene¬ 
mies ali^rt in the city, «<Mild not snfl'tr 
his giiartls to <lo duly in the palace, hut 
only in ih** ^ vestibule and ptjrtieos 
about it. W'hea supper wa.s over, he 
sent away all Itis ser\aiiLs, harretl the 
tloor tif the hall himself, and with iiis 
mistress crejit tlirougli a trap-door into 
a small chamber aliove. Upon that 
door he }>l!iC4‘d his bed, aiul slept there 
■s a person in his anxious sLite of mind 
may he supposed to sleep. 'J'he ladder 
hy v\hicli he went up, hi.s mistress’s 
mother took away, and secured in 
another room (ill inoriiiiig, when she 
brought it again, and called up this 
wuiiderrul prince, who crept like a 
reptile out of his hole. W’liereas Art- 
tus, who acquired a hi.sting ronimand, 
not hy force of arms, but by virtue, 
and in a way agreeable to the laws; 
who made his n|>peanin<'e without fear 
in a plain vest and cloak, and always 
showed himself an enemy to tyrants, 
left an illustrious posterity among the 
<«reeks, which flonrislies at (his day. 
lint ot those who have scir.ed castles, 
who have maintained guards, who 
have fenced themselves with arms, and 
gates, and bairicadoes, how few can 
we reckon up that have not, like (imor- 
oiiH hares, died a violent death; and 
not one of them has left a flimily, or 
even a monument, to preserve Ins me¬ 
mory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, botli 
private and open, to pull down AHslii>- 
piis, and rescue Argos out of his hands, 
hut he always miscarried. Once he 
applied his sraliiig ladders, and as¬ 
cended the wall with a small party, in 
spite of the extreme danger that threat 


ened him. He even succeeded so far 
as to kill the guards tliat came to op¬ 
pose him ; but when day appeared, and 
the tyrant attacked him on all sides, 
the people of Argos, as if he had not 
been (ighting lor their liberty, .and they 
were only presiiling at tlie Ncmcaii 
game.s, sat very impartial spectators of 
(lie action, without making the least 
motion to a.'isist. Aratus delended him¬ 
self witli great courage, and tliougli lie 
had his thigli run through witli a s|)ear, 
maintained Ills post all day against 
such superior numbcr.s. \Voul<l his 
strength have permitted him to conti¬ 
nue tlie combat in the night, too, he 
innsf have carried his point; for the 
tyrant novv thought of nothing but mak- 
uig hi.s escape, and had already sent 
most of his treasure on board his ships. 
However, as no one gave .Aratus intel¬ 
ligence ol this circuiiisinncc, as his 
water laiicd, and his wound di.sqnalilied 
him Iroin any further cflbris, he called 
olf his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding hy 
way of surprise, and therefore openly 
entered the territories of Argos with 
bis army, and committed great devos- 
tatioiis. lie fought a pitclied battle 
with Aristippus, near (be river Chares, 
and on that occasion he vvns censured 
for deserting (he action, and letting (he 
victory slip out of hi.s hands ; for one 
part of his army had clearly (lie advan¬ 
tage, and was advancing fa.st in the 
pursuit, when lie, without being ovrr- 
povvered where he acted in person, 
merely out of fear and diOidence, re¬ 
tired in great disorder to liis camp. 
His men, on their return from the pur¬ 
suit, expressed their indignation at 
being prevented from erecting the tro¬ 
phy, after they had put the enemy to 
night, and killed many more men than 
they had lost. Amtus, wounded vvitJi 
these rci>roachcs, determined to risk a 
second battle for the trophy. Accord¬ 
ingly, alter liismen had rested one day, 
be drew (hem out (he next. But flnding 
that the enemy’s numbers were increas¬ 
ed, and (hat tneir troops were in much 
higher spirits than belore, he durst not 
venture upon an action, but retreated, 
after having obtained a truce to carry 
olT the dead. However, by hU engag¬ 
ing manners, and his abilities in Uie 
arnninistration, he obviated the conse¬ 
quences of this error, and added the 
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city nf Cleonae to the Aclifean lea^rue. 
Jii ClpOTiae he caused the Ncmean 
t'ames to be celebrated; for be tljon"bt 
tliat city bad the best and most ancient 
claim to them. The people of Ar;'os 
likewise exhibited them ; and on this 
occasion the freedom and security 
w hich had been the pri%ilege of ll>e 
champions were first violated. 'The 
Acha*at»s considered as enemies all that 
had repaired to the pames at Arpos, 
and havinp seized them as tl>ev passed 
throuph tlu'ir territories, sold them 
for slaves. So violent and implaca¬ 
ble was their general’s hatred of ty¬ 
rants. 

Not long after, Aratns liad intelli¬ 
gence fliat Aristippus had a de.sign 
upon Cleona*., but that he was afraid 
of him, because lie then rcsitlcd at Co¬ 
rinth, which was very near Cleontc. In 
this case he assembled his forces by 
proclamation, and having ordered them 
to take provisions for several days, 
ir.archod to Cenchre.T. Ry this inan- 
oejjvre he hf)pe<l to bring Aristippus 
Hgainsf Clcon.Tj, as supposing him at a 
•hstjuicc, and it had its edect. The 
(yrani immediately set out from Argos 
with his ariT.y; but it was no sooner 
(lark, (Inn Aratns returned from Cen- 
chrcjc to Corinth, and having placed 
guards in aU tl'.e roads, led on the 
Acita'ans, who followed liim in such 
good order, atid w’ith so iniiclt celerity 
^antl pleasure, that (hey not only made 
their inarch, but entered CMeoiun th.it 
night, and put themselves in order of 
battle; nor did Aristippu.s gain tlic least 
knowledge of this movement. 

Next morning, at break of day, the 
gates were opened, the trumpet sound¬ 
ed, and Aratns advancing at full speed, 
and witli ail the alarm of war. fell upon 
the enemy, and soon routed them, 
'riicn he went upon the pursuit, parti¬ 
cularly that way which he imagined 
Aristippus might take; for tlie country 
had several outlets. The pursuit was 
continued as far as Mycenec, and the 
tyrant, nsDinios tells us, was overtaken 
and killed by a Cretin named Trngis- 
cus ; and of bis army there were above 
fifteen hundred slain. Aratns, though 
he had gained this important victory 
ivith9ut the loss of one man, could not 
make himself roaster of Argos, nor de¬ 
liver it from slavery; for Agios and 
young Aristomachus entered it with 


the king of Macedon’s troops, and held 
it in .subjection. 

This action silenced in a great mea¬ 
sure the calumny of the enemy, and 
put a stop to the insolent scoffs of those 
who, to flatter the tyrants, had not 
srrujiled to say, (hat whenever (he 
Acliajaii general prepared for battle, 
bis bowels lost their retentive faculty; 
that wlien the trumpet sounded, his 
eyes grew <Um, and hi.s head giddy: 
and that when he had given tlie word, 
he used to ask Ids lieutenants, aiul 
other oflicers. what farther need there 
could be of him, since tlie die wasca.st, 
and whether he might not retire and 
wait the event of the day at some dus- 
taiice. These reports had prevailed so 
much (hat the philosophers, in their hi- 
quirie-s in tbe schools, whether the pal¬ 
pitation of the heart and change of 
colour on the appearance of danger, 
were arguments of cowardice, or only 
of some natural defect, some coldness 
in the constitution? used always to 
(juote Aratus as an excellent general, 
who yet was always subject to these 
emotions on occasion of a battle. 

Af'er be had destroyed Aristippus, 
he sought means to depose Lysiadcs 
(lie INIegalopolitan, who had assumed 
the supreme power in his native city 
'rids man liad something generous in 
his nature, and was not in.sensible to 
(rue honour. He had not, like most 
other tyrants, committed this injustice 
out of a love of licentious pleasure, or 
from a motive of avarice; but incited, 
when very young, by a passion for 
glory, and unadvisedly believing the 
false and vain accounts of the wond¬ 
rous happiness of arbitrary power, he 
had made it his business to usurp it. 
However, he soon felt it a heavy bur- 
den ; and being at once desirous to 
paiu the liappiness wliich Aratus en¬ 
joyed, and to deliver himself from the 
fear of his intriguing spirit, he formed 
the noblest resmution that can be con 
ceived, which was first to deliver him* 
self from the hatred, the fears, and the 
guards that encompassed him, and then 
to bestow the greatest blessings on Ida 
country, in consequence hereof, he 
sent for Aratus, laid down tbe authority 
he had assumed, and joined the city to 
the Achsean league, llie Aohmans, 
charmed with his noble spirit, thought 
it not too great a compliment to elect 
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Dim ppjieral. He »ras no sooner ap- 
pointed than he discovered an ambiiinii 
fo raise his name a!)ove tliat of Aratns, 
and was by that means led to several 
onnecessaiy’ attempts, particularly to de¬ 
clare war against the Lacedmmoniaits. 
Amtus rn<i('avonred to prevent it, but 
liis opposition was thouf^ht to proceed 
from envy. I^ysiades was chosen ge¬ 
neral a second time, th^ingli Amtus 
exertetl all his interest to get that ap- 
jjointnient for another ; for. as we have 
alreailv observed, he had the eominaiid 
hmisell only every otlier year. L>fli- 
ades was fnrtnnate enough (o^ain that 
commission a liiird time, enjoying it 
ahernatelv with Amtus. Rut at last 
avowing iiiinseif his enemy, am! often 
acciiHiiig him to the Aohfeans in full 
enum-il, flint people cast him ofl'; for 
he appeared with only an assnine<! 
cliaractcr to contend against real am! 
sincere virtue. .-Esop tells us. “ l liat 
the cuckoo one clay asked tlie little 
birds why they avoided her; and they 
answered, it was because they feared 
she would at last prove a ha%^k." In 
like manner it happened to Ly.sindcs. 
It was Hiispected that, as he had l/cen 
once a tyrant, his laying dn%M> his 
power was not quite a volnntar>' thing, 
and that lie would be glad to take the 
tirst opportunity to resume it. 

Amtus acquired new glory in the war 
w'itli the ^'Utolians.'I'he Ac'ba’ans press¬ 
ed him to engage them on tlie coniines 
of Megam ; and Agis, king of tin* 
Lacedmmonian.s, who attended with an 
army, joined lii.s insbinros to theirs; 
blit he would not consent. They re- 
pronclitMl him with want o( spirit, witli 
cowardice; they tried ^vhnt the wea¬ 
pons of ridiciiln could do ; but he bore 
all their attacks with patience, and 
would not sacrilice the real good of the 
community to the fear of seeming dis¬ 
grace. Upon tlii-s principle he 8iiflerc<l 
the /Etolians to pa.ss mount Oeraiiia, 
and to enter Peloponnesus without tlic 
least resistance, lint when he found 
that in their march they liad seixccl 
Pelleiie, he was no longer the same 
man. Without the least delay, without 
iraiting till all Ills forces were nssein- 
fi, e advanced with those he had at' 
^nd against the ciiotn^, who were 
much weakened hy Ihrir laic nequisi- 
lioii, for it had occasioned the utmost 
' disorder and misrule, '.niey had no 


sooner entered the citvthan the pntafe 
men th.siiersed ihcmscfves in the Ikukcs, 
and began to sommhlc and light f.>r the 
booty, while tlie genemls and oilu-r 
olKcers seized the wives and dnughtt-rs 
ol the inhabitants, and each jmt liis 
helmet on the head ol his prize, as & 
mark to whom slie belonged, and to 
prev ent her coming into the liaixls of 
anothe r. 

iiile they were (Ims emplovetl. 
news was brought that Amtus w;is at 
hand, and ready to fall upon them 
The consleniation was sucli a.s might 
be ex-pecte«l amongst men in extreme 
di.sorcler. llelbre they were all a|> 
prized of their danger, those tlmt were 
about the gates an<l in the .suburbs Imd 
skiririislieil a few monu-nls witli the 
.\cli;eaiis, and were put to lliglit. .\iid 
tlie precinilation with whieli they Heel 
greatly (listressed lho.so who had as- 
.senilih'd to support tliein. During this 
confusion, one of the raptiv es, daugh¬ 
ter^ lt> Ivpigcthes, a person of great 
emini'iice in Pellene, who was remark¬ 
able for her beauty and majestic mien, 
was seated in the teni]>le of Diana, 
where llie oflieer, whoso prize she wa;^ 
had plnccil her, after having put his 
helmet, which %vas atlorncd with three 
ilntnes of feathers, on her head. 'Miis 
ady, lienriiig the noise and tumult, 
ran out suddenly to .see what was tlio 
eau.se. As she stood at the «loor of lliu 
temple, and looked down upon the 
coinbalaiils. witli the helmet still upon 
her head, she ajipeared to the citizeii-S 
a ligure more than hunuin, and the 
enemy took her lor a deity; winch 
struck the latter with such terror and 
aslonisliment that they were no longer 
alilc to nse their arms. 

'Hie Pcllencun.s tell us, that the .statue 
ol the god(les.s stamls coininonlj un¬ 
touched, and that when (he priestess 
moves it out of the lemiilc, in orvler to 
enrr)' it in proce.ssioii, none dare look 
it in the face, but, on the contrary, 
they turn away their eves with great 
care; for it is not only a terrible and 
dangerous sight to maiikinii, but iU 
look renders the trees barren, and 
blants the fruits where it pnsse.s. They 
add, that the prieKte.s.H carried it out on 
this occasion, and always turning the 
face directly towards tlie ./di^tolians. 
tilled them xvitii liurror, and de|>rive(] 
them of their senses, ilut Arutiu, in 
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his ('ommentaries, makes no mention 
of any such circumstance; lie only 
says, that he |>ut the yEtolians to Kight, 
'»ncl entering the town with the fugi- 
ves, dislodged them by dint of sword, 
and killed seven hundred. This action 
»vas one of the most celebrated in his¬ 
tory ; Tiinanthes the painter gave a 
very lively and excellent rej>resentation 
A If. 

However, as many powerful slates 
^erc combining against the Acliaeans, 
Aratus hastened to make peace with 
tlie /Etolians, which he nut only effect¬ 
ed with the assistance ofPantaleon, one 
of the most powerful men amongst 
them, but likewise entered into an 
alliance olTensive and defensive. He 
had a strong desire to restore .Athens 
to its liberty, and exposed himself to 
the severest censures of the Achmans, 
by attempting to surprise the Piraeus, 
v^hilc there was a truce subsisting be¬ 
tween tliom and tlic Macedonians, 
Aratus, indeed, in his Oominontaries, 
denies the fact, and lays the blame 
upon Erginus, with whom he took the 
citadel of Corinth. He savs, it was 
(he peculiar scheme of Ergmiis to at¬ 
tempt tliat port: that, his ladder break, 
ing, lie miscarried, and was pursued; 
and that to save himself, lie often called 
upon Aratus, as if present; by which 
artilice he deceived the enemy, and es¬ 
caped. But this defence of his wants 
nrobability to support it. It is not 
Likely that Erginus, a private man, a 
Syrian, would have formed a design 
of 8IICU consequence, without having 
Aratus at the head of it, to supply him 
w’ith troops, and to point out (he op¬ 
portunity for the attack. Na^, Aratus 
proved the same against himself, by 
making not only two or three, but 
ninny more attempts upon the Piraeus. 
Like a person violently in love, his 
Diiscarriages did not prevail upon him 
tc desist; for. as liis hopes were dis¬ 
appointed only by the failure perhaps 
of a single circumstance, and he was 
■always within a little of succeeding, he 
still encouraged himself to go on. In 
one repulse, as he fled over the flelds 
of Thirasium, be broke his leg ; and 
the cure could not be effected without 
several incisions; so that, for some 
time after, when he was called to ac¬ 
tion, he was carried into the field in a 
iitter. 


After the death of Antigonns, and 
Demetrius's accession to the throne, 
Aratu.s was more intent than ever on 
delivering Athens from tlie yoke, and 
conceived an utter contempt for the 
Macedonians. He was, however, de¬ 
feated in a battle near Phylacia, by 
Bithys, the new king’s general; and a 
strong report being spread on one side 
that he was taken prisoner, and or 
another, that he was dead, Diogenes,, 
who commanded in tlie Piraeus, wrote 
a letter to Corinth, insisting ^That 
the .Aclueans should evacuate Uie place, 
since Aratus was no more.” Aratus 
happened to be at Corinth when the 
letter arrived, and the messengers 
finding that their biishiess occasioned 
much laughter and satirical discourse, 
retired in great confusion. The king 
of iSIacedon himself, too, sent a ship 
with orders ^ That Aratus should be 
brought to liiin in chains.” 

The Athenians exceeding themselves 
in flattery to tlie Macedonians, wore 
i-haplols of flowers upon the first re¬ 
port of Aratus's death. Incensed at 
this trc.atmcnt, lie immediately marched 
out against them; and proceeded as 
far as the Academy. But they implored 
liim to snare them, and he returned 
without doing them tlie least injury. 
This made the Atlienians sensible of 
his virtue; and, as upon the death of 
Demetrius they were determined to 
make an attempt for liberty, they called 
liim in to their assistance. Though he 
was not general of the Achocans that 
year, and was so much indisposed 
besides, by long sickness, as to be 
forced to keep his bed, yet he caused 
himself to be carried in a Utter, to ren¬ 
der them his best services. Accord¬ 
ingly he prevailed upon Diogenes, 
who commanded the garrison, to give 
up (he Piraeus, Munyciria, Salamis, 
and Sunium to (he Athenians, for the 
consideration of a hundred and fifty 
talents, twenty of which Aratus Wm- 
seif furnished. Upon tliis the /Eginetse 
and Hermionians joined the Achseans, 
and great part of Arcadia paid contri¬ 
butions to the league. The Macedo¬ 
nians now found employment enough 
for their arms nearer home, and the 
Acliaeans numbering the .^Etolians 
amongst their allies, found a great ad¬ 
dition to their power. 

Aratus still proceeded upon his old 
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pnnci|>l(>A, and in his uneasiness to 
•ee tyranny established in a city so 
near him as that of Argos, sent his 
agents t(» Aristoniachus, to represent 
“How advantageous a thing it would 
he for him to restore that city to liberty, 
and join it to the Achaean league ; how 
noble to follow the example of Ljsi- 
ades, arid conimarid so great a people 
with reputation and honour, as the ge¬ 
neral of their choice, rather than one 
city as a tyrant, exposed to perpetual 
danger and hatred.” Aristoninchns 
listened to their suggestions, and <le. 
sired Amins to send him fifty talents to 
pay ofl' his troops. 'J’he money was 

S 'ranted agreeably to his request; but 
.j\siades, whose coinniissioii as geuc- 
rrtl was not expired, and who was ain- 
bitioiis to have this negotiation pass 
with the Acha-aji-s for hLs work, took 
an opimrlimity, while the money was 
providing, to accuse Aratus to Aristo- 
iiiachus, as a person that had an im¬ 
placable aversion to tyrants, and to 
advise him rather to put the busine.sa 
into his hands. Aristomachus believed 
these suggestions, and I..ysiades had 
the honour of introducing him to tlie 
league. But on this occasion especially 
the Achaean council showed their aiVcc- 
tion and fidelity to Aratus; for, upon 
his speaking against Aristoraacliiis, 
they rejected him witli marks uf resent¬ 
ment. Afterwards when Aratus was 
prevailed upon to manage the affair, 
they readily accepted the prono.sal, 
anti passed a rlecree, by which the 
Argives and Pliiiasinns were admitted 
into the league, 'llie year following, 
too, Aristomachus w-as appointed ge¬ 
neral. 

Aristomachus 6ndiDg himself esteem¬ 
ed by the Achaians, was desirous of 
'lurrying his arms into Laconia, for 
which pur|iose be sent for Aratus from 
Athens. Aratus made answer, that he 
utterly disapproved the expedition, not 
choosing tliat the Aebseans should en¬ 
gage witii Cleoraenes,* whose spirit 
and power kept growing in proportion 
to the dangers he had to encounter. 

* Some author! write, that Cleomenea, at 
the fDstigation of the ^toliani, had built a 
fortreu m the territory of the Mcgalopolitani, 
called Alhmneum f which the Achwani con¬ 
sidered as an open ruptufc, and therefore de¬ 
clared, in a general assembly, that the l^ace- 
dimonians Mould be conside^ as enemies. 


Aristomachus, however, was bent npon 
the enterprise, and Aratus j ielding to 
his soticilaiiuns. returned to a.ssi.st him 
in the war. Cleomenes ofTcred him 
battle at PHlantiuiii, but Aratus pre 
vented him from accepiting tiie chal¬ 
lenge. Hereupon Ljsi:Mles accusefl 
Anitus to the Acharans, and l)>e veap 
following declared himself his<otnpc-- 
lifor for the coiiimaiul; but Aratus hml 
the in:\)ority of votc.s, and was for tlic 
twellth time ileclarerl general. 

Hus year he w;is (lefeated by Cleo- 
nieiies at mount Lycawim ; ami, in his 
flight, being forced to wander about iu 
the night, lie was suppiosed to be killed. 
Ibis %«as the second time that a report 
of his death was spread over (Jreece. 
He saved himself, however, aiul hav- 
ing colicclerl the scattered retnains of 
hi.s forces, wa.s not satisfied with re¬ 
tiring unmolested; on the contrary, he 
ayasled himself in the best manner of 
his opportunity ; and when none ex 
pected, or even thought of such a rna 
iioeuvre, fell suddenly upon the Man 
tineans, who ^vere allies to Clcomenes, 
took their city, 8eciire<l it with a garri¬ 
son, and rleclarcd all the strangers he 
found there free of the city. In short, 
he acquired that for the Arhaians, when 
beaten, which they could not easily 
liave gained when vicloriou.s. 

'Fhe Lacedn'monians again entering 
the territories of iVIegalopoli.s, he rnarch- 
e<l to relieve that city. Cleomenes en¬ 
deavoured to bring liiin to nii engage¬ 
ment, but he declined it, though the 
AK-galopolitans pressi'd him much to 
leave the matter to the decision of the 
sword; for, besides that he was never 
very fit for ilispnites in the open field, 
he was now inferior in numbers; ami, 
at a lime of life when his spirits began 
to fail, and hi.s ambition was subducil, 
he would have bad to do with a young 
man of the most adventurous courage. 
He thought, too, that, if Cleomenes, 
by his boldness, sought to acquire 
glory, it became him, bv his caution, 
to keep that which he liacl. 

One day the light infantry skirmished 
with the Spartans, and having driven 
them to their camp, entered it with 
them, and began to plunder. Aratus 
even then would not lead on the main 
body, but kept bis men on the other 
side of a defile that lay between, and 
would not sviTer them to pass. Lysi* 
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acUs, incensefl at tins ordtT, and re- 
j»rnaohinjf him witli cowardice, called 
u|KMi the ca^ alry to support the party 
wliicli was in pursuit of the enemy, 
ami not to betni}' the victory, nor to 
desert a man who was going to hazard 
all f<ir his country. Many of the best 
men in the army followed him to the 
charge, wliich was so vigorous tliat he 
put the right wing of the Lacedasmo* 
nians to (light. lint, in tlic ardour of 
his courage, and his ambition for ho- 
sonr, be went inconsiderately upon the 
pursuit, till be fell into an intricate way, 
obstructed with trees, and intersected 
witli large ditches. Cleomenes attack¬ 
ed him in this ground, and slew him, 
after he had maintained the mo.st glo¬ 
rious of all combats, llie combat for 
his people, ahnust at their own doors. 
Tlie rest of the cavalrj’ lied, and turn¬ 
ing back upon (he main body, put the 
int'aiUry in disorder, so that the rout 
became general. 

This loss was princi|)nlly ascribed to 
Aratiis, for he was thought to have 
tdiandoned Lysiadcs to his fate. 'Fhe 
Aclurans, tlierefore, retired in great 
anger, and obliged him to follow them 
to yEgium. 'I'liere it was decreed in 
full council, tliat he should be supplied 
with no more money, nor have any 
mercenaries maintauied; and that if he 
would go to war, he must find re- 
.suurces fur it himself. 'I'hus ignomi- 
iiiously treated, he was inclined to give 
up the seal, and resign his command 
immediately; but, upon more mature 
consideration, he tlionght it better to 
bear the affront witli patience. Soon 
after this he led the Achseans to Or- 
cliomcnus, where he gave battle to 
Megistonus, father-in-law to Cleomenes, 
killed three hundred of his men, and 
took liim prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to 
take (he command every other year; 
but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to resume it, he absolutely 
refused, and 'rimoxenus was appointed 
general. The reason commonly given 
for his r^ecting that commission was 
hk resentment against the people for 
the late dishonour they had done him; 
but the real cause was the bad posture 
of the Achaean affairs. Cleomenes no 
longer advanced by insensible steps; he 
had no.measures now to keep with the 
uiagi.«trates. at home,-.nor uoylhiiig to 


fear from (heir opposition; for he had 
put the Ephori to death, distributed 
the lands in equal portion.s, and ad¬ 
mitted many strangers citizens of 
Sparta. Alter he had made himself 
absolute master by these means at 
Iiome, he marched into Achaia, and 
insisted upon being appointed general 
of the league. Aratu.s, therefore, is 
highly blamed, when affairs were in 
such a temjiestuous state, for giving up 
the helm to another pilot, wlien he 
ought ratlier to have taken it by force 
to save the community from sinking; 
or, if lie thought the Achman power 
beyond the possibility of being re¬ 
trieved, he should have yielded to 
Cleomenes, and not have brought Pe¬ 
loponnesus into a state of barbarism 
again with Macedonian garrisons, nor 
lilled the citadel of Corinth with Illyrian 
and Gaulish arms; for this was making 
those men to whom he had shown him¬ 
self superior, both m his military and 
political i^pacity, and whom he viliSed 
so much in his Commentaries, masters 
of his cities, under the softer, but false 
name of allies. It may be said, per¬ 
haps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, 
and was tyrannically inclined; let us 
rant it for a moment; vet he was a 
escendant of the Heraciidsi, and his 
country was Sparta, the meanest citi¬ 
zen of which should have been pre 
(erred as general of (he league to the 
first of the Macedonians, at least by 
those who set any value on the dignity 
of Greece Besides, Cleomenes asked 
for the command among the Achaeans,*^ 
only to make their cities ba^y in his 
services, in return for tlie nonour of 
the title; whereas Antigonus, though 
declared commander in chief both by 
sea and laniL would not accept the 
commission till he was paid with the 
citadel of Corinth; in which he pen- 
fectly resembled .<^op’s hunter;*]' for 

* Perhaps Antus was apprehensive that 
Cleomenes would endeavour to make hknneU 
absolute amongst the Achcans,'as. he was 
already in Lac^mmon. Thera was a possi* 
bility, however, of his behaving with honour 
as general pf the Achaans; whereat, ffom 
Antigonus nothing could be .expeetad. but 
chains. 

't* Horace gives ns tbb fabie’of sEM^ts^ 
but, berora.£Bop, the port StesioheNstis said 
to have applied ittotbe HimeiiaDaywhentliaa 
were gotpgso raise a.guatd jopilfcalasb.*.’. 
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^le u oiilfl not ride the Acha^iis, thougli 
Uicy offered their backs, and though 
by embiissics and decrees tlicy courted 
mm to do it, till he liad lirst bndied 
tliern by his garrison, and by the hos 
Uges oliich they were obliged to deli¬ 
ver to him. 

It is true. Aratus lul)our.s to justify 
liitnself by the nece.ssity of affairs. But 
Polybius Jissures u.s, (hat. long before 
that necessity existed, he bad been 
afraid of the daring spirit of Cleomenes, 
and had notonly treated with Antigonus 
in i)rivate, but drawn in the Megalo- 
polilans to propose it to the general 
assembly of the Achreans, (hat Anligo- 
iitis should be invited to their a.ssistance ; 
f«jr, whenever Cleomenes renewed his 
depredations, the Megalopolitans were 
the first that siiff'erefl by them. Pliy- 
larchus gives the same account ; but 
>vc should not have aiVorded him much 
cr<Mlit, if he hatl not been supported 
by the te.stimony of l^olybiiis : for such 
i.s hi.s foiidnes.s for Cleomenes, that he 
cannot speak of him but in an cndiii' 
siastic iiianner ; and, as if he ^va.s plead¬ 
ing a cause ratlier tlian writing a his¬ 
tory, he perpetually dUparages the 
ooe^ and vincticates tlic other. 

The Achaeans liaving lost Mantinea, 
%vhich Cleomenes now took a second 
time, and being moreover defeated in 
a great battle at llccatomboeum, were 
struck with such terror that they imme- 
liiaiL'ly invited Cleomenes to Argos, 
with a promise of making him general. 
Bui Aratus no sooner nerceived that he 
was on his march, ana had brought his 
army as far ns Lerma, than hu* fears 
prevailed, and he sent embassadors to 
desire him to come to the Achmans as 
friends and allies, with three hundred 
men only. They were to add, that if 
lie had any distrust of tlie Aclueans, 
they would give him hostages. Cico- 
inencs told (hem, they did but insult 
'ind mock him with such a message, 
riiul returning immediately, wrote a 
loiter to the Achaean council^ full of 
complaints and invectives against Ara¬ 
tus. Aratus wrote another against 
(llcomenes in the same style; and they 
proceeded to such gross abuse, as not 
to spare even the characters of their 
wives and families. 

Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald 
to declare war against the Aehseans; 
and in the meantime tbo city- of SiejM 


was near being betrayed to him. Dis. 
appointed nf his expectation their, he 
turned against Pellene, dislndge<l the 
Acinean ^rrison. and secure<l llie 
town for biinseir. .V little after this, he 
took Pheiieiim and Penteleiim ; and it 
was not long before the people of .\rgo.s 
adopted his interest, and the Pldia-sians 
received liLS garrison: so that scarce 
anything remained linn to tlie .Vch^ 
ans of the dominions they had acquin'd 
Aratus saw nothing but confusion about 
him ; .all Pelopniine.sus wa.s in a totter¬ 
ing condition ; and the cities every¬ 
where excited by innovators to revolt. 
Indeed none were quiet or satislied 
with their nresent circumstances. Even 
amongst the Sicyoninns and CorinUu- 
aiis many were ibund to have a cor- 
re.spnndenre with Cleomenes, having 
been long disairecled to the admiiiislra- 
tion and the public utility', because 
they wanted to get the power into their 
own hands, .\ratus ^v»s invested with 
full authority to punLsh the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut 
off: bnt, by seeking for such in Co¬ 
rinth, in order to put them to death, 
he exasperated the people, already 
sick of the .same distemper, and weary 
of tlie Achaean government.* On this 
occasion they assembled in the temple 
of Apollo, and sent for Aratus, being 
determined either to kill him, or take 
him prisoner, before they proceeded to 
an open revolt. He came leading his 
horse, as if he had not the least mis¬ 
trust or suspicion. When they saw 
him at (he gate, a number of them rose 
up, and loaded him ivith reproaches. 
But be, with a composed countenance 
and mild address, bade them sit do^vn 
again, and not, by standing in the 
and making such a disorderly noise, 
prevent other citizens who were at the 
door from cDtering. At tlie same time 
that he said this, ho drew back step^ by 
step, as if he >vas seeking somebody 
to take bis horse. Thus he got out of 
the crowd, and continued to talk, ndth- 
out the least appearance of coiifasioa, 
to such of the Corinthians as he met, 
and desired them to go to the temi^e, 
till he insensibly approached the>cita- 

• What wonder, when they saw Aiatat 
tts&itbful to hia first principles, and going lo 
bring them again under the Macedoaian 
yeket 
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del. He then mounted his horse, and 
■vithout stopping any longer at the Tort 
-han to give his orders to Cleopater the 
governor to keep a strict guard upon it, 
he rode olV to Sicyon. followed by no 
more tlian thirty soldiers, for the rest 
had left him and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprized of 
his llighf, went in pursuit of him; but 
tailing in their design, they sent for 
Cleomene.s, and put the city into his 
hands. He did not, however, think 
tills advantage equal to his loss in their 
suirering Aratus to escape. As soon as 
the iniiahitants of that district on the 
coast called Wc/e had surrendered their 
towns, he shut up the citadel with a 
wall of circumvallation, and a pallisa* 
doed intrenchment. 

In the meantime many of the Achae- 
ans repaired to Aratus at Sicyon, and 
a genend a.ssemhly was held, in which 
he was chosen commander-in-chieC 
willi an unlimited commission. He now 
first look a guard, and it was composed 
of Ills fellow-citizens. He had con- 
tlueled the Acliaian administration 
three-and-lhirfy years; lie had been the 
first man in Greece, both in power and 
remitation ; but he now found him¬ 
self abandoned, indigent, persecuted, 
without anything but one plank to trust 
to in the storm that had shipwrecked 
his country. For the i£)tolians refused 
him the assistance which lie requested, 
and the city of Athens, though well 
inclined to serve him, was prevented 
by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable 
eflects at Corinth. Cleomenes would 
not touch anything that belonged to 
him, but sent for his friends and agents, 
and charged them to take the utmost 
care of his a/Tairs, as remembering that 
they must give an account to Aratus. 
To Aratus himself he privately sent 
Tripylis, and afterwards his father-in- 
law, Megistonus, with great offers, and 
among the rest a pension of twelve 
talents, which was double the yearly 
allowance he had from Ptolemy. For 
this, he desired to be appointed general 
of the Achmans, and to be joined with 
him in the care of tlie citadel of Co¬ 
rinth, Aratus answered, ** That he did 
not now govern affairs, but they go¬ 
verned him.” As there appeared an 
insincerity in this answer, Cleomenes 
entered Uie territories of Sicyon. and 


committed great devastations. He 
likewise blocked up the city for three 
months together; all which lime Aratus 
was debating >vith himself whether he 
should surrender the citadel to Antigo- 
niis: for he would not send him suc¬ 
cours on any other condition. 

Before he could take his resolution, 
the Ach<rans met in council at ./Egium, 
and called him to attend it. As the 
town was invested by Cleomenes, it 
was dangerous to pass. The citizens 
entreated him not to go, and declared 
they would not suffer him to expose 
himself to an enemy who was wiitching 
for his prey. The matrons and their 
children, too, hung upon him, and 
wept for him as for a common parent 
and protector. He consoled them, 
however, as well as he could, and rode 
down to the sea, taking with him ten of 
his friends, and his son, who was now 
approaching to manhood. Finding 
some vejJsHs at anchor, he went on 
board, and arrived safe at .^gium. 
There he held an assembly, in which 
it was decreed that Antigomis should 
be called in, and the citad^ surrendered 
to him. Aratus sent his own son 
amongst the otlier hostages; which the 
Corinthians so much resented, llmt they 
plundered his goods, and maile a prt^ 
sent of his house to Cleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching 
with his army, which consbted of 
twenty thousand foot, all Macedonians, 
and of fourteen hundred horse, Aratus ' 
went with the Achaean magistrates by 
wa,* and without being discovered by 
the enemy, met him at Pegse ; though 
he placed no great confidence in Anti¬ 
gonus, and distrusted the Macedonians, 
for he knew that his greatness had 
been owing to the mischiefs he had 
done them, and that be had first risen 
to the direction ofalfairsin consequence 
of his hatred to old Antigonus. But 
seeing an indispensable necessity be¬ 
fore him, such an occasion as those 
who seemed to command are forced to 
obey, he faced the danger. Wliea 
Antigonus was told that Aratus wa.<» 
come in person, he gave the rest a 
common welcome, but received him ia 
the most honourable nnuner; and find¬ 
ing him upon trial to be a man of pro- 

• The megtstrates called Deniurffi. sIm 
an account of them before. 
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bitv and prudence, took, liim into lits 
njo»t intimate jrieiidaliip , lor Aratns 
was not only serviceable to the king in 
great aflair^, but in the hours ol leisiirc 
liis most agreeable companion. Anti- 
gonns, therclVjre, Ihoiigli young, j)er- 
Ceiving in him .such a temper, anil 
such other qualilies as litle.l him for a 
pritice’s rrit-ndsliip, preferred him not 
only to the rest of the Aclueans, but 
even to the Macedonians that were 
about him, and continued to einpiov 
hi^m ill every aflair of consequence. 
n«is the tiling which the gods an¬ 
nounced by the entrails of one of the 
virfims, «as accoinpli.shed ; for it is 
said, that >Nhcn Aratus was sacrificing 
not long before, there appeared in the 
liver tuo gall bladders enclo.sed in the 
same caul; upon wliich. the diviner 
declared, lliat t>\o enemies, who ap¬ 
peared the most irreconcilahle, would 
soon be united in the strictest friend¬ 
ship. Aratus then took little notice of 
the saying, for he never jiut much faith 
jii victims, nor indeed in predictions 
i'rom anything eUc, but used to depend 
upon his reason. Some lime after, 
liowever, when the war went on .suc¬ 
cessfully, Antigonns made ait enter¬ 
tainment at Corinth, jit which, (hough 
there was a numerous comjiany, he 
ilarajd Aratus next above him. 'I'hey 
lad not sat long before Antigonns 
called for a cloak. At the some lime 
lie asked Aratus, “ Whether he did 
not think it \er\ cold,**and heanswered, 

Jt was extremely cold.” 'Ihe king 
then desired him to sit nearer, and Ihe 
servants who brought the; cloak, put it 
over the shoulders of both. 'I'his putting 
.Aratus in mind of the victim, he iii- 
ft i iiicd tiu* king both <if the sign and 
till* )>reJiclidti. jjnt ilaLs happened long 
alter the lime that vve are upon. 

W'hile they were at Pega;, they took 
oaths of mutual fidelity, and then 
marched against the enemy. There 
Were several actions under the walls of 
Corinth, in which Cleomeiies had for¬ 
tified himself strongly, and the C«>- 
riniliiaiis defended the place with great 
vigour. 

in the meantime, Aristotle, a citizen 
of Argos, and friend of Aratus, sent 
an a^ent to him privately, with an ofler 
of bnngiug that citato declare for him, 
if he would go thither in person with 
some troops. Aratus having acquainted 


Anligomis with this scheme. cii.harked 
tifteen hundred men, and sailcti imme 
diately witii them from the Isthmus ti. 
li.pi<lanrus. lliit the people of Argc“, 
wjtlioiit waiting for his arrival, liad 
attacked the troops of (’leomenes, and 
shut tlieiii up ill the ciladi-l. Cleomeiies 
iia\ing notice of this, and fearing tliat 
the enemy, if they were in possession 
of Argos, might cut olf his retreat to 
l^icirlfemon, left his post before the 
citadel of Corinth Ihe same night, and 
marched to the succour of his men. 
lie reached it l>efore .-Vniliis, ami gaiiieil 
some advantage over the enemy; hut 
Aratus arriving soon after, anil tho 
king apjicaring with his army, Cleo. 
im nes retired to Mantiiie.a. 

Ipoii (his all the cities joimMl the 
Acliicans again. Antigonus made him 
self master of the citadel of Corinth . 
and the Argives having .apjininled Ant- 
tus (heir general, he persuaded (licm 
to give .Antigonus the estates of the late 
tyrants and all (he traitors. 'I'lial people 
put Anstomachns to (he torture at (Vn 
chrcif,* and afterwards drowned him 
111 (he sea. Aratus w.\s mucJi reiiMired 
on thw occasion, for permitting a man 
to .siilurunjustly, whowaanol ofa ba«l 
ciiaracler, >Mtli xaIkuu lie fiiriuerly had 
connexions, and who, at his persuasion, 
liail abdicated the supreme jmwer, and 
brought Argos to unite its* If to the 
Aclneaii league. 'I here were other 
cliarges against .Aritus, nanielv, that 
at Ins iiisligafion the Acha-ans hiirf 
gncii the city of Corinth to .\iitigoim.s 
as il it had been no more than an ordi- 
nari village; that they liad siilTcred 
him to pillage (Jrchoinenus, and jdai e 
III it a Macedonian garrison; that ihej 
had made a decree that (heir cnmniie 
nity should not send a letter or an em¬ 
bassy to any other king, without thu 
consent of Antigonus ; that they wrro 
forced to inaititain and pay the Rlace- 
donmns; and (hat they ua^ sacriliccB* 
libations^ and in honour of An¬ 

tigonus ^—Uie iellow-citizend of Aral us 
setting the example^ and receiving An¬ 
tigonus into their city, on which occa- 

* PluUrch seems here to have ibllowed 
Phyiarclius. Polybius tells us, that Arisionis* 
thus deserved greater puaishments than hs 
suffered, not only fot his estremc cruelty i 
when tyrant of Argos^ but also for his aban- ^ 
dooing the Achttans in their distress, and do* 
daring for cbeli soemita* 
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sion AraOis entertained hirn in liLs 
house. For all these tilings tin y blamed 
Aratiis, not considering (Imt vhen lie 
had once put the reins in the hanti of 
that prince, he was necessarily carried 
along with the ti<le of regal power ; no 
longer master of an\ thing but Ins 
tongue, and it was ilaiigermis to use 
that with freedom ; for he was visibly 
concerned at many circumstances of 
the king’s conduct, particularly with 
respect to the statues. Antigonus 
erected anew those of the tyrants which 
Aratiis had pulled down, and deino- 
Usbed those he had set up in memory 
*f the brave men that surprised the 
"ifadel of Corinth ; that of Aratus only 
was spared, nofwilhst.anding his inter¬ 
cession for the rest. In llic allair of 
IVIanlitica,* too, the behaviour of the 
Acha'aiis was not suitable to the Gre¬ 
cian humanity; for having conquered 
it by means of Antigonus, they put the 
principal nfthc inhabitants to the sword, 
some ol the rest they sold or sent in 
fetters to Macedonia, and they made 
slaves of the women and children. Of 
the money thus raised they <lividcd a 
third part amongst them.sclvcs, and 
gave the rest to the Macedonians. But 
this had its excuse in the law of repri¬ 
sals ; for, however sliocking it may ap¬ 
pear for men to sacrifice to their anger 
those of their own nation aiul kindred, 
yet in necessity, as Simonides says, it 
seems rather a proper alleviation than 
a hardship, to give relief to a mind in¬ 
flamed and aching with resentment. 
But as to what Aratus did afterwards 
with respect to Mantinea, it is impos¬ 
sible to ju.stify luiii upon a plea either 
of propriety or necessity; for Antigo¬ 
nus having made a present of Uiat city 
to the Argives, tliey resolved to re¬ 
people it, and appointed Aratus to see 

* The Hlantincans had applied to the 
Achcans for a garrison to defend them against 
the Laccdsmonians. In compliance with 
their request, the Achosans sent them three 
hundred of their own citizens, and two hun¬ 
dred mercenaries. But the Maotineans soon 
after changing their miuds, in the most pex- 
fldious manner massacred that garrison. They 
deserved, therefore, all that they are here sgM • 
to have suffered; but Polybius makes no 
mention of the principal inhabitants being put 
to death; he only says, their goods were 
thundered, and some of the people sold for . 
Aavea. 


it done ; in virtue of wnich commissioiv 
as well as that of general, he decree" 
that it should no more be calleil Matw 
tinea, hut Aiitigonea, which nanif ii 
still bears. Thus by bis means Man- 
tinea, Ihciiiniable Mantinea, as Homer 
calls it, was no more , and in the place 
of it we have a city w hich took its name 
from the man who mined its inhabitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomcnes 
being overthniw n in a great battle near 
Sella.sia,f ejuitted Sparta, and sailed tc 
Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the 
kiiule.st and most honourable behaviour 
to Aratus, he returned to Macedonia 
In liis sicknrs.s there, which happened 
soon after his arrival, heseiitFlnhp,tiien 
very young, but already declared his 
successor, into Peloponncsu.s, having 
lirst in.strnctcd him above all things to 
give attention to Aratus, and tliroiigli 
liimtotrentwith the cities,tuidmake hini- 
sejf known to the Acha'ans. Aratus re 
ceived him with great honour, aud ma¬ 
naged him so well, that he returned to 
Macedonia full of sentiments of respect 
f«)r his friend, and in the most favourable 
ilisnosilion for the iiitercsis of Greece. 

After the death of Antigonus, the 
.^tolians despised the inactivity of the 
Aclimans ; for accustomed to the pro¬ 
tection of foreign arms, and shelter¬ 
ing themselves under the Macidonian 
power, they sunk into a slate of idle¬ 
ness and disorder. Tliis gave tlie ./42to- 
lians room to attempt a fooling in 
Peloponnesus. By the way they made 
some booty in the country about Patrse 
and Dyme, and then proceeded to 

+ Cleomenea had intrenched himself so 
strongly near Sellasio, in a narrow pass be¬ 
tween the mountains Eva and Olympus, that 
Antigonus did not think proper to attack him 
there. It is not easy to comprehend what 
could iuduce Cleomcnes to come out of these 
intreochments, and risk a pitched battle. His 
troops were not so numerous as the enemy's 
by one third, and he was supplied with all 
sorts of provisions from Sparta. What, then, 
could make him hazard a battle, the event of 
which was to decide the fate of Lacedtemon ? 
Polybius, indeed, seems to insinuate the cause- 
ot this proceeding, for he tells us, that Ptol- 
®roy» king of Egypt, who had promised to 
assist liim in this war, acquaintM him that 
he was nosin a condition to make good his 
engagements. And as Cleomenea ^d not 
choose to try the other alternative, that of 
suing to Antigonus for a peace, he risked all 
upon the event of that day. 
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Messene, and laid iraste its ferritories. 
Arahis was incensed at this insolence 
nut he perceived that 'riiiioxeiiiis. Avho 
'Tas then general, took s1o%t and dilatory 
measures, bec ause his year was almost 
expired. Therefore, as he was to suc¬ 
ceed to the command, he anticipaled 
his commission by li\e days, for the 
sake of assisting the Messeninns. He 
iissetnbled the Acha^ans, but tiiev had 
neither exercise nor courage to en¬ 
able them to maintain the combat, and 
consequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Caphyje. Being 
accused o( having ventured too much 
on this occasion,* he became afternanls 
so cold, and so farabainloned his hopes 
for the public, as to neglect the oppor¬ 
tunities which the /Ktolians ga\o him, 
and suffered them to roam about Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. in a bacrlianaliaii inaniicr, 
coiiuniUiiig all the excesses that inso¬ 
lence coiihl suggest. 

1 he Achajans were now obligeil to 
stretch out their liands again toward 
.^Macedonia, and brought Philip to in¬ 
terfere in tlie affairs of Oreecc. Tliey 
knew the regard he bad for Aralus. and 
llie coiilideiicc he placed in him, and 
lioped on that account to find hiiii 
tractable and easy in all their aflliirs. 


• Aratu* WM acciiied in tbc assembly, 
first, of having taken the command upin him 
Before his time. In the next place, he was 
blamed for having dismissed the Achwan 
troops, while the A2toliam. were still in the 
heart of Teloponnesus. The third article 
against him wus, iiis venturing a hatile with 
60 few troops, when he might have made, 
with great ease, a safe retreat to the nc'gh. 
Ijouring towns, and there reinforced his unt.y. 
The lastond heaviest charge against him was, 
that after he hod roolvwl to give ihc cDtniy 
battle, he did not| in the whole action, take 
one 9icp that became a general of any ex pc* 
ricncc; for he sent the cavalry and light* 
aimed foot to attack the enemy *• rear« after 
their front had gained the advantage; wlicrcaa 
he ought to have encountered the (rent at firat 
with the advantage of bating them on the 
declivity ; in whi^ cane bit heavywarmed in* 
faniry would have^ done him great acrricca 
However* he endeavoured to prove that Uie 
lou of the battle waa not bia fault; adding* 
that if he had been wanting in any of the 
dutiet of an able general* be aaked pardon* 
and hoped that* In regard of hispa^t acrvicea* 
thev would not eenaure him with rigour* 
This eubmiasion of his changed the minds 
of the whole assembly* and the people began 
lo vent their rage upon his accusers* 


But the king now firs be^m, to listen 
to Apelles, -Megalacus, and oilier cour¬ 
tiers, who endeavoured (o darkvn ths 
character of Anitus.aiid pres ailed up„n 
liirn jo sujipfjrt the cnnlrars jinrts, by 
wlndi niMiiis Eperatus "as elected go. 
nenilol the Acliaans. P)u'r.dns. how- 
cvcr.soon fell into (lie greatest conleinpt 
amongst them, and as Araln-, would 
not gue ;iny aUenlion to tlu ireouccrns 
nolhii|g Went well. Philip, fimhug i|,at 
he iiad coinmilffd a r.aj.ital error. Inrncfl 
again to Arafus, and gase hiiii''ir up 
entiiely to his direefi-m. A> ins affairs 
now prospered, and his power and re 
piitation grew under ihe eiilturc of 
Aratiis, he ilepended enlirtly on him 
tor the larfher increase of both. In- 
deed. It was «nident f<i all the world, 
that Aralus had excellent talents, not 
onlv (or guiiling a coininonwcallli, but 
a kmgd..iii too ; for there anpe.arcil u 
fincfure ot ins priiicinle.s and manners 
ui all llie conduct oi thi.s ynuiig prince. 
Ihus the moderation tufli which he 
Spar Ians, t after they had 
olFendt^ him, iiis t nijagiiig behaviour 
lo the Cretans* l>y wliicii lie gained tlio 
whole Lsland in a lew ilays, and the 
glonons 6UCCCSS ot Ins cxpeditioii 
nganist the .'Kfidians, gained Philip the 
hoiKinr of knowing how (o follow good 
compel, and wVrafiis that of being able 
to give if. 

On this account (be courtiers envied 
Inm still more; and as they found that 
their priv ate engine,s <*f calumny avnih^d 
nolhnig, ihcj began to try opcii battery, 
reviling and insulting him at table with 
Uie utmost eflVunlcry and lowest abu.se 
Nay* once they threw stones at him, 
he was retiring from sitnper to his tent. 

1 Iiilip* incensed at suen outrage* fined 
(hem twenty talents* and* upon their 
proceeding to disturb aiul embroil his 
nlTainj* pul them to death. 

Hut afterwards he was earned sk 
high by (he flow of prosperity as to dis* 
cover many <lisorderly passions. ^J'he 

^ The Spartani had killed one of (beir 
fpAert* and eoine others of their citiitns who 
Were in the interest of Philip; and some of 
his counsellors advised him to revenge the 
aAoni with rigour. But he said, thst* os the 
Spartans now iWlongcd to the Achcan league* 
they were accountable to it; and that it ill 
became him to treat Ihviii with severity* who 
were his allies* when his predecessor ca« 
t m dad bis cluucncy to tbeni* though encuues. 
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Dative badness of his disposition broke 
through the veil he had put over it. and 
by degrees his real characterappeared. 
In the first place, he greatly injured 
}oung Aratus by corrupting his wife ; 
nnd the eoininerce was a long time ae 
‘•ret, because he lived under his roof, 
where he had been received under the 
sanction of hospitality. In tlie next 
place, he discovered a strong aversion 
to commonwealths, and to the cities 
tliat were under that form of govern¬ 
ment. It was easy to be seen, too, 
that he wanted to shake off Aratus. 
The first suspicion of his intentions 
arose from his behaviour with re.spect 
to the Mossenian.s. 'I'here were two 
fa. tions amongst them which had raised 
u sedition in the city. Aratus went to 
reconcile them; but Philip getting to 
the plare a day before him, added 
stings to their mutual resentments. On 
the one hand, he called tiie magistrates 
irivately. and asked them whether they 
lad not laws to restrain the rabble? 
\nd on the other, he asked flic dema¬ 
gogues wliether they had not hands to 
(hem against tyrants? The ma¬ 
gistrates, thus encouraged, attacked 
the chiefs of the people, and they in 
(heir turn came with superior numbers, 
and killed the niagistmtes, with near 
two huiidreil more of their parly. 

After Philip had engaged in these 
detestable practices, which exasperated 
(he ISIcsseninns still more against each 
other, Aratus, when be arrived, made 
no secret of his resentment, nor did he 
restrain his son in the severe and dis¬ 
paraging things he said to Pliilip. 'I'he 
young men had once a particular nt- 
taciiment to Philip, which in those days 
'.hey distinguished by the name of love ; 
but, on this occasion, he scrupled not 
to tell him, “ That after such a base ac¬ 
tion, instead of appearing agreeable, he 
was tlie most deformed of human-kind.” 

Philip made no answer^ though anger 
evidently was working in his bosom, 
und lie often muttered to himself while 
the other was speaking. However, he 
pretended to bear it with great calm¬ 
ness, and affecting to appear the man 
of subdued temper and rebned manners, 
gave the elder Aratus his hand, and 
took him from the theatre to the castle 
of Ithome,'^ under pretence of sacri- 

* In the printed text it if Ithomaia^ which 
•greet with the luune this fort has in Poly- 


ficing to Jupiter and visiting the place. 
This fort, which is as strong as the 
citadel of Corinth, were it garrisoned, 
would greatly annoy the neighbouring 
country, and be almost impregnable. 
After Philip had offered his sacrifice 
there, and the diviner came to show 
him tlie entrails of the ox, he took 
them ill both hands, and showed them 
to Aratus and Demetrius of Phari®, 
sometimes turning them to one, and 
sometimes to the other, and asking 
them, “ What they saw in the entrails 
of the victim; whether they warned 
him to keep (his citadel, or to restore 
it to the Messenians ?” Demetrius 
smiled and said, “ If you have the soul 
of a diviner, you will restore it; but, if 
that of a king, you will hold the bull by 
both his horns.'’ Bv which he hinted 
that he must have Peloponnesus en¬ 
tirely in subjection, if he added Ithome 
to the citadel of Corinth. Aratus wa.s 
a long time silent, but upon Philip’s 
)>res.sing him to declare his opinion, he 
said, " I'here arc many mountains of 
great strength in Crete, many rastlcs 
ill Hceotia and Phocis in lofty situations, 
anil many impregnable places in Acar- 
nania, both on the coast and within 
laiul. You have seized none of tliese, 
and yet they all pay you a voluntary 
obedience. Robbers, mdeed, take to 
rocks and precipices for security; but 
for a king there is no such fortress as 
honour and humanity. These are tlie 
things that have opened to you the 
Cretan sea, these have unbarred tlie 
gates of Peloponnesus. In short, by 
these it is that, at so early a period in 
life, you are become general of the one 
and sovereign of the other.” Whilst 
he was yet speaking, Philip returned 
tlie entrails to the (uviner, and taking 
Aratus by the hand, drew Ixira along, 
aud said, ** Come on, then, let us go 
as we cameintimating that he bad 
uvemiled him, and deprived him oi 
such, an acquisition as tlie city would 
have been. 

From this time Aratus began to with¬ 
draw from court, and by degrees to 
give up all correspondence with Philip. 
He refused also to accompany him in 
his expedition into Epirus, though ap¬ 
plied to for that purpose; choosing to 
stay at home, lest he should share in 

bins; but one of the nunusaipta gives ns 
/l4ofM, which U the name Stxaoi^ gives It 
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the disrepute nf liis actions. But^ after 
Philip hail lost his Heet with great dis¬ 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing 
succeeded to his wish, lie returned to 
Peloponnesus, and tried once more 
w'hnt art could do to impose upon the 
Messcnians. When he t'oiind that his 
ilesigns were discovered, he had re¬ 
course to open hostilities, and ravaged 
their country. Aratus then saw all his 
meanness, and broke with him entirely. 
By this time, too, he perceived that lie 
hail rlishonoiired his son's bed; but 
tliotigii the injury lay heavy on him, he 
concealed it from his son, because he 
could only inform him that he was 
abused, without being able to help him 
to the means of revenge. 'Hicre seemed 
to be a great and iinnatnrnl change in 
Philip, wlio,ofa iiiihl and sober voung 
prince, became a libidinous anil cruel 
tjrant; but in fact it was not a change 
of disposition, it was only di.sco\ering, 
in a time of full securii\, the vices which 
his fears liad long concealed. 'Phat his 
regard for .\ratus had originally a great 
mixture of fear and reverence appeared 
cteii in the method he took to destroy 
him. I'ortliough he was very* desirous 
of eflectiiig that cruel [lurpose, because 
he neither looked upon liiinselfns an 
absolute prince, or n king, or even <i 
rreomai), while Aratus lived, yet he 
would not attempt anythiiig against 
him in the way of open force, but de¬ 
sired Pliaurian, one of his friends and 
generals, to take him otl' in a private 
manner, in his absence; at the same 
time he recommended poison. 'I'hat 
oQiccr accordingly having formed an 
acquaintance with him, gave him a 
dose, not of a stiarj) or violent kind, 
but such an one as causes lingering 
heals and u slight cough, and gradually 
brings the body to decay. Aratus was 
not Ignorant of the cause of bis disor¬ 
der, but knowing that it avoiled nothing 
to discover it to the world^ he bore it 
quietly and in silence, as if it had been 
an ordinary distempei. Indeed, when 
one of his friends came to visit him in 
his cliamber, and expressed his sur¬ 
prise at seeing him spit blood, he said, 

Such, CepnaloD, are the fniits of 
royal friendship.” 

*rhus died Aratus at y^ium, afler 
he had been seventeen times general of 
the Aclijcans. 'Hiat people were desir¬ 
ous of having him buried there, •pj 


would have thought it an honour to 
give him a magnilicent funeral, and a 
niominu-nt worthy of liis life and cha¬ 
racter. But the Sicyonians considered 
it as a misfortune to have him interred 
anywhere but amongst them, and 
therclore persuaded the Acha^ans tc. 
leave (lie diii|>r>sal o( the body entirely 
to them. As tliere was nn ancient law 
tliat had been observed with reli^i<ma 
care, against bur) iiig any person u illiiti 
their walls, and ihey were afrud to 
transgress it on this occlusion, the) sent 
to inquire of the priesles.s of A|><dlo at 
Delplii, and she returned tliis answer. 

Seek you what funcrul huDOur^ you $bah 

To your departed prince, ihc small reward 
Fnr liberty restor’d, and glory won ? 
lUd Sicyon, icurlcss, n'ar the sacri-d tomb. 
For the vile tongue (hat darc.^ with impioui 
breath 

Offend Aratus, bla>ls (he face of Nature, 
Poura horriM ou the earth, and acui« and 
akioa. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the 
Aciia!Ans, particularly the people of 
Sicyon, They changed the Jay of 
mourning into a fesUval, and adorning 
themselves with garhuuls ond white 
robes, brought the corpse with songs 
and dances from yEgiimi to Sicyon. 
lliere they selected the most conspicu* 
011$ ground, and interred liitn as the 
founder and deliverer of their city, 
'J'he place is slill called Araiium ; and 
there they oder (\^o yearly sacriBres ; 
the one on the lifih ul the month Da** 
sius, (the Athenians call it Atheste- 
rion*^ which was the day he delivered 
the city from the yoke of tyrants, and 
on which account (hey call the festival 
Hoieria : (he other on his bir(h-day. 
The lirst sacritice was oiTered by the 
priest of Jiipitef'Me Preserver, and (he 
second by tlie son of Aratus, who, on 
that occasion, wore a girdle^ not en* 
lirely white, but half pur|de. The mu* 
sic was sung to (he harp by the choir 
that belonged to Uic theatre. 'ITie |>ro* 
cession was led up by (he master of the 
Gj/mnasiuffi, at the head of the boya 
and young men; the senate followed^ 
crowned with flowers, ond such of the 
other citizens as chose to attend. Some 
small marks of the ceremonies observ* 
ed on those days still remain^ but tlia 

• Februrry* 
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gri’ntcst part is worn out by time and 
other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character that 
history has given us of the elder 
Aratus. And a.s to the younger, Philip, 
wl>o was naturally wicked, and de¬ 
lighted to add insolence to cnieltv, 
ave him potions, not of the deadly 
ind, but such as deprived him of his 
reason ; insomuch that he took up in¬ 
clinations tiint were shocking and mon¬ 
strous, and delighted in things (hat not 
only dishonoured but destroyed him. 
Death, tlierefore, which took him in 
the llowcr of his age, was considered, 
not as a misfortune, but a deliverance 
The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, 
the patron of hospitality and friendship, 
visited Philip for his breach of botn, 
»iid pursued liiin throiign life; for he 
was beaten by the Komajis, and forced 
to yield himself to their discretion. In 


consequence of which, he was stripped 
of all the provinces he had conquered, 
gave up all his ships, except live, oblig* 
ed himself to pay a thousand talents, 
and deliver his son as a hostage. He 
even held Alacedonia and its depen¬ 
dencies only at the mercy of the con¬ 
querors. Amidst ail these misfortunes, 
he was possessed only of one blessing, 
a son of superior virtue, and him he 
put to death, in his envy and jealousy 
of the honours the Romans paid him. 
He left his crown to his other son Per¬ 
seus, who was believed not to he his, 
but a supposititious child, born «of a 
sempstress named Gnathsenium. It 
was over him that Pauliis .^milius 
triumphed, and in him ended the royal 
race of Antigonus; wdiereas the poste¬ 
rity of Aratus remained to our days, 
and still continues in Sicyon and reW 
Icne 
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fl’ltn MATES, the Atlifiiiiiii f'fiirrnl, 
Ui'xj^rht that a si>ldi<-r of I'ortune should 
lifue nn atlachnieiit both to uioiiev nud 
nlrasitre, that his passions might put 
him upon lighting with more boldness 
fur a supply. Uut most others nro of 
opinion, that tho main bo<ly of an 
army, like the IieiJthy natural body, 
should have no nuitioii of its own, but 
be entirclv guided by the head. Hence 
Pauliis ^miliiis, when he found his 
army in Macedonia tnlkati%'e, busy, 
and ready to direct their general, is 
said to have given orders, “ 'riiat each 
should keep his hand tit for action, and 
his sitord sharp, and leave the rest to 
him.” And Plato, perceiving that the 
best genend cannot undertake anything 
I M idi siicct'ss, unless Ins tioops are 
I sober, and perfectly united to support 
him, concluded, that to know how to 
obey reipiircd as generous a disposition, 
and as nttioiial an education, as to 
knowhow to command; for these ad¬ 
vantages would correct tlie violence 
and impetuosity of the soldier with the 
mililness and humanity of Uic philoso¬ 
pher. Amougst other fatal examples, 
what hapnened amongst the Romans 
after the death of Nero, is sufiicieiit to 
shoM', that nuthio^ is more dreadful 
(iian an undisciplined army actuated 
oiilv by the iiiipiilse of their own fe¬ 
rocity. Demades, seeing the wild and 
violent motions of the Macedonian 
army afler (he death of Alexander 


coinpored it to the Cyclops,* al(»‘r his 
eye was put out. Hut rlie Roman ciik 
pire inore resembled (he eximv.vgant 
passions mid ravings of (he 'I'ni ns, 
which the poets tell us of, when it w-is 
torn in pieces by rebellion, and turned 
its arms ugainst itself; not so mm li 
through the niiibitioii of the emperors, 
as the avarice and licentiousness of (he 
soldiers, who drove out one emperor 
by another.')' ^ 

Dionysius, (he Sicilian, speaking of 
Alexander of Phene, who reigned in 
The.ssaly only ten months, and then 
was slain, called him, in derision of 
the sudden change, a (hentneal tyrant. 
But the palace of the Ca’.sars receivea 
four emperors in a less space of time 
one entcrinc, and anotluT making his 
exit, as if they had only been acting 
part upon the stage. 'I’he Romans 
indeed, had one consolation amid^ 
their misfortunes, that they needed nc 
other revenge upon the autliors of tliem 
than to sec them destroy each other; 
and with the greatest justice of all felf 
the first, who corrupted tho army, and 
taught them to expect so much upon 
the change of emperor; thus dishonoui-. 
ing a glorious action by raerccnaTV 
consideralioiis, oiul turning the revolt 
from Nero into treason. For Nym- 
pliidiiis Sabiniis, who, as we observed 
* Polyphemus. 

In the original it it, oe ons nait <• 
driotn out by anothtr- 
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was joined in commission 
with 'rijjellinus, as captain of the prie- 
(orian cohorts, after Nero’s affairs were 
in a desperate state, and it was plain 
that he intended to retire into Egypt, 
persuaded the army, as if Nero had 
already abdicated, to declare Galba 
emperor, promising every soldier of 
tile pra*tnrian cohorts seven thousand 
five hnntlred drachmas, and the troops 
tliat ivere quartered in the provinces 
twelve hundred and sixty drachmas a 
man; a sum which it was’impossible to 
collect without doing inhnitely more 
mischief to the empire than Nero had 
done in liis whole reign. , 

This proved the iintnediate rnin of 
Nero, and soon after destroyed Galba 
nimseii. They deserted Nero in hopes 
of receiving the money, and despatched 
Galba because they did not receive it. 
Aftenvards they sought for another 
who might pay them that sum, hut they 
mined themselves by their rebellions 
and treasons, without gaining wliat they 
had been made to expect. To give a 
complete and exact account of the af¬ 
fairs of those times, belongs to the pro¬ 
fessed historian. It is, however, in mv 
province to lay before the reader the 
most remarkable circumshinccs in tlie 
iives of the Ca*sars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that 
SiilpUius Galba was the richest private 
man that ever rose to the irnnennl dig- 
nitjLi but though his extraction was of 
the noblest, from the family of the 
Bervii, yet lie thought it a greater hon- 
oiir to be related to Quintus Catulus 
CapiUilinns, who was the first man in 
his time for virtue and reputation, 
though he voluntarily left to otliers the 
pre-eminence in power. He was also 
related to Livia, tlie wife of Augustus, 
and It was by her interest that he was 
raised from the office he had in the pa¬ 
lace to the dignity of consul. It is said 
Jhat he acquitted him of his coinmis- 
■ion in Germany with honour, and that 
he gained more reputation tlian most 
commanders, during his proconsulate 
in Africa but bis simple parsimonious 
way of living passed for avarice in an 
emperor; and the pride be took in 
economy and strict temperance was out 
of character. 

He was sent governor into Spain by 
• In Uio life of Nero, which is lost. 


Nero, before that emperor had learned to 
fpar such of the citizens had great au* 
thority in Rome. Besides, the mildness- 
of his temper and his advanced time of 
life promised a cautious and prudent con¬ 
duct. Tlie emperor’s receivers,t ^ 

• abandoned set of men, harassed the 
.p^rovinces in the most cruel manner. 
^ Galba could not assist them against 
. their persecutors, but bis concern for 

their misfortunes, which appeared not 
Jess than il he had been a sufferer him¬ 
self, afforded them some consolation, 
even while they were condemned ana 
sold for slaves. Many sungs were made 
upon Nero, and sung everywhere; anif 

• as Galba did not endeavour to sup¬ 
press them, or join the receivers of me 

, revenues in their resentment, that was 
a circumstance w hich endeared him still 
more to the natives; for by this time 
he had c«mtracted a frien dship witE 
them, having long T>eeh tDeTr governor. 
He had borne that comniissioD eight 
years, when Junius Vindex, who com¬ 
manded in Gaul, revolted against Nero. 
It IS said that, belore tins rcbeilion< 
broke out, Galba liad intimations of it 
ill letters from Vindex; but be neither 
countenanced nor discovered il, as the 
governors of other provinces did, who 
sent the letters tliey had received to 
Nero, and by that means niiiu'd the 
project, ns far as was in tlieir power. 
Yet those same governors afterwards 
joining in the conspiracy against their 
prince, showed that they could betray 
not only Vindex, but themselves. 

But after Vindex had openly com- 
meiiwd hostilities, he wrote to Galba, 
desiring him *' To accept the imperial 
dignity, and give a head to the strong 
Gallic body whjch so much wantea 
one; which had no less than a hundred 
tliousand men in arms, and was able 
to raise a much greater number.” 

Galba then called a council of his 
friends. Some of them advised him to 
wait and see what motions there might 
be in Rome, or inclinations for a 
change. But Titus Viiiius, captain of 
one of the praetorian cohorts, said, 
“ What room is there, Galba, lor deli- 
L . To inquire whether we- 

shall continue faithful to Nero is to 

t i*ro«iro/orM ; they had full powers to 
collect tne revenues, and scrupled no acts of 
oppreasion in ihc course of their proceedings 
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save revolted already, lliere is no 
roedinm ; we must either accept the 
friendship of Vindex, ns if Nero was 
our declared enen»y. or accuse and 
fifjht >'^index, because lie ticsires tliat 
the Romans should have Galha for 
their emperor, rather than Nero lor 
tlieir tyrant.” Upon this. (>alba. by an 
edict, fixed a day for enfranchising all 
who should present themselves. 'I’he 
re-port of this soon <lrew toj'ether a 
multitude of people who were desirous 
of a change, ainl he had no st>oiuT 
mounted the tribunal than, with <uie 
voice, they declared him emperor. 
He did not iinmciliately accept the 
title, but accused Nero of >:reat crimes, 
and lamented the fate of many Homans 
of ftreat rlislinction, whom hr had 
})arl)arously slam: after which he «le- 
chired, “ 'I'liat he would .serve his 
country with liis best abdities, not ns 
f’iesar or emperor, but ns lieutenant to 
the senate and people of lionie."* 

'I'hat it was a Just and rational 
scheme which Vindex adopted in cal¬ 
ling (Jalba to the empire, there needs 
no better proof than Nero himself; for 
though he pretended to look upon the 
coriiniotions in Gaul as nnthint;, yet 
when he received the news of Galba's 
revolt, which he hajipened to tio just 
after he had bathed, and was sat riovvii 
to su|)|)er, ill his madness he overturned 
the talile. However, when the senate 
had declared (»alba an enemy to his 
country, he alTected to desjiise (he <lnn- 
I'er, and, altemplitiK to l>e merry upon 
It, said to his friends, “ 1 have Ioiik 
wanted a pretence to niise money, and 
this will furnish me with an excellent 
one. 'I'he Gauls, when 1 have con¬ 
quered them^ will be a line booty, aod^ 
in the meantime, 1 will seize (he estate 
of Galbu, since he is a declareil enemy, 
and dispose of it os 1 think lil.” Ao 
cordiiigly he gave directions that Gal- 
ha’s estate should be sold; w Inch Galha 
no sooner heard of, than he exposed to 
sale all that belonged to Nero in Spain, 
and more readily found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became 
general, and (tie governors of provinces 

* Dio Csulus informs ui, that this dccU. 
rstioo was made ninif* months and ihiiicen 
days before Galba's death, and corisequcnUy 
on the third of April; for he was assassi* 
noted on the tiftcenih of January in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 


declared for Galha : onlv Ciodiiis Ma. 
cer in Africa, ami \ irgiiiiiis Rufus in 
Germans. &tood out hiuI arl.-<i for 
themselves, but tipon dilTcrciit inociies. 
CIndius liein;; conscious to hinis« l) of 
much rapine and tiianv nr.irders. to 
which his avarice and iTiultv i,ad 
|>rnmpted him. was in a iluciuating 
stale, and could not take hi- r» >..luiioii 
either to assume or r.jtct the iin).. ri.d 
title. Ami ir^iniMs, v%lio coiiiiiihihIimI 
sotne of the best le>:ioiis in tlw 
an<l lia<l been oft«*ii pri'-ssrcl b\ iIh iii it> 
leike tiio title ol tinneror, lUilirttb 
*• l Uni he noulcl neither take it fnm- 
self, iiur sufler it to be *ji\eii to uiiy 
otlier but the person whom the sei ull* 
should nami*/* 

uas not a little s'llanneit nt tfiis 
at lir>t; but alter tlic furees ol \’ir;;i- 
iiius and A iiulex iiai) o\erpou» red 
them^ like cIuTrioteers no l(in^4Tul>le 
to inana^^e the reins* luid iV^rciMl them 
to a^Uty >*in<trx lost t\\eiit> thousand 
(^uls ill the battle, and then despiifehed 
himself, A n port was then < iirrei:f* 
that the victorious arm> »in coiist'cpuuu e 
of so preaf an advantage* uould insist 
(hat Vir^'iuius siiould aceept the inipc- 
rml dicnity, ajul that, if he ref*use<l it, 
they uould turn n;;airi to Nero. 'I hi-s 
put (vall)a in a jrreat ^^*n^te^*natiMn^ 
and he wrote letters to Vir^iuius, e\- 
liorfiii); him to act in eoiieert uiih him. 
for preser>iti;; the < inpire and li)M*r(v 
of the i{oiiians* AHer u hi<di lit' reliretl 
with his Irieiids to Cohtnia. a tii^ in 
Spain, and there spent some time, ra« 
therm repentini^ what lie ha<l dotu\ and 
wishing thr the life of case and leiMire% 
to uhieli he hati so Iciii^ been nceus 
turned, than taking; any of the necessary 
steps for his proiiMitioii. 

It was now the beginninft ^if siiniiner, 
when one evenitiir* a little before ni^ht. 
one of Galba's freedmen. a na(i%e of 
Sicily^ arrived in seven days frou^ 
Home. Btdn^ told that Galha was re* 
tired to rest, he ran up to his chaiiiher. 
aiiid having; opened it. in spite ol* tijo 
resistance of the chamlrerlains.inlbrniiMi 
him. ** ^Hiut as Nero did not appear. 
Uiough he was living at'tliiit time, the 
army Arnt, ond then the people and se< 
nate of Home, had declared Galha cm- 

1 >eror; and. not long oiler, news \>as 
irought that Nero was dead. He added, 
that Tie was not satisfied with the re^ 
port, but went and saw the dead body 
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of the tyrant before lie woiilH set out.” 
Gallia was greatly elevated by this in- 
tellifik'iice ; and he encouraged the iniil- 
tifiide.s that soon attended at the door 
bv cnininuiiicating it to them, though 
the ii\))c<litiou with which it was brought 
appeared incredible. Rut, two days 
alter, Titus Vinius, with many otliers, 
arrived from the camp, and brought an 
account of all the proceedings of the 
senate. Viiiius*^ was proinoteil to an 
hoiumrahle employment; wliile the 
freedman liad his name changed from 
Icolus to ftlarciamis, was honoured with 
the iirii ilcge of wearing the gold ring, 
and liad more aftentinn paid liim than 
any of (he other frecdincn. 

IMcantime, at Home. Nymphidins 
Sabiuus got the atiministration into Ills 
liamls. not by slow and insensible stens, 
but with the greatest celerity. He 
knew that Galba, on account of his 
great age, being now sevcnly-thrcc, 
W!us scarce able to make the journey to 
Rome, tliough carried in a litter. Be¬ 
sides, the forces (here had long been 
inclined to serve him, and now' they de- 
letxlcd tipon him only, considering 
lim as their benefactor on ncconiit of 
the large gratuity he had promised, and 
Galba as their debtor. He tlierefore 
immediately commanded his colleague 
Tigellinus to give up his sword. He 
made great entertainments, at which he 
received persons of consular dignity, 
and such as had commanded armies 
and |>rovinccs ; yet he gave the invita¬ 
tion in the name of Gnlba. He like- 
wi.se instructed many of the soldiers to 
suggest it to the praetorian cohorts, that 
they should send a mes.sage to Galba, 
demanding that Nymphidius should be 
always their captain, and without a col¬ 
league. The readiness tlie senate ex¬ 
pressed to add to his honour and 
autliority, in calling him their benefac¬ 
tor, in going daily to pay their respects 
at his gate, and desiring that he would 
take upon him to propose and conBrm 
every decree, brought him to n much 
higher pitch of insolence; insomuch 

* Vinius was of a prstorian family^ and 
nad behaved with honour os governor of Gal¬ 
lia Narbonensts; but when he became the 
tavourite and first minister of the emperor of 
Rome, he soon made his master obnoxious to 
'the people, and ruined himself. The truth 
da, he was naturally of a bad disposition, and 
B man of no princ'ple. 


that, in a little lime, he became not 
only obnoxious, but formidable to the 
very persons (hat paid their court to 
hini. When the consuls had charged 
the public messengers with the decree.s 
to lie carried to the emperor, and had 
sealed the instniments with their seal, 
in order that the magistrates of the 
towns through Avhich they were to pass, 
seeing their authority, might furnish 
them with carriages at every different 
stage for the great expedition, he re¬ 
sented it, that they had not made use 
of his seal, and employed his men to 
carry the despatches. It is ^id that he 
even had it under consideration whether 
lie .siiould not punish the consuls; but 
upon their apologizing and begging 
pardon for the affront, he was appeased. 
To ingratiate himself with the people, 
he did not hinder them from despatch¬ 
ing by torture such of Nero’s creatures 
as fell into their liands. A gladiator, 
named Spicillus, was put under the 
statues of Nero, and dragged about 
with them in the/orum till he died; 
Aponius, one of the informers, was ex¬ 
tended on the ground, and wagons, 
loaded >vith stones, driven over him. 
They tore many others in pieces, and 
some who were entirely innocent; so 
that Maurisrus, who had not only the 
character of one of the best men in 
Rome, but really deserved it, said one 
day to the senate, He was afraid 
they should soon forget the loss of 
Nero.” 

Nymphidius. thus advancing in hii 
hopes, was not nt all displeased at be- 
in^ called the son of Caius Caesar, who 
reigned alter Tiberius. It seems that 
prince, in bis youth, had some com¬ 
merce with liis raothe^ who was daugh¬ 
ter of Calistus, one of Csesar’s freedmen, 
by a sempstress, and who was not want¬ 
ing in personal charms. But it is evident 
that the connexion Caius had with her 
was alter the birth of Nymphidius; 
and it was believed that he was the son 
of Alartianus the gladiator, whom Nym- 
hidia fell in love with on account of 
is reputation in his way; besides, his 
resemolance to the gladiator gave a 
sanction to that opinion. ^ mat as 
it may, he acknowledged himself the 
son of Nymphidia^ and yet insisted that 
he was tiie only person who deposed 
Nero. Not content with the honours 
and emoluments he ei\)oyed on t 
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lie aspired to the imperial seat, and had 
liisen^^ines privately at «ork in Home, 
in which he employed liis friends, with 
some intriguing women, and some men 
of consular nmk. lie sent also Gel- 
lianus, one of liis friends, into Spain, to 
act as a spy upon Galba. 

After llie death of Nero, all things 
went for Galba according to his wish ; 
only the uncertainty what part Virgi¬ 
nias Rufus would act, gave him sonic 
uneasiness. Virginius cnmmandeil a 
powerl'ul army, wfiioh had alri'aily con¬ 
quered N'index: and he held in sub¬ 
jection a very considerable part of the 
jiomnn empire ; for he was master not 
only ofGennany, but Gaul, wliich \>as 
jn great agitations, and ripe foi a revolt. 
Galba, therefore, w.os apprehensive that 
he would listen to those who nfl'ered 
him the imperial pur^iie. Indeerl, there 
u;ls tiot an otlicer of j'reater name or 
rej^iutation than Virginius, nor one who 
)i<td more weight in the alVairs of those 
times ; for he had delivered the empire 
both from tyranny and from a Gallic 
war. lie abode, however, by bis first 
resolntioii, and reserved the appoint¬ 
ment of emperor for the senate. After 
Nero’s death %vas certainly known, the 
tronp.s again presseil hard upon Virgi¬ 
nius ; and one of the tribuncH drew his 
sword ill the pavilion, and bade him 
receive either sovereign power or the 
steel; but the menace had no effect. 
At last, after Fabius Valens, who com¬ 
manded one Irgiuii, had taken the oath 
of fiilellty to <«alba, and letters arrived 
from Home with an account of (he se¬ 
nate’s decree, he persuaded his army, 
(hough with great diOiculty, to acknow¬ 
ledge Galha. 'llic new emperor hav¬ 
ing sent X''laccu8 Hordeonius as his 
biiccessor, he received him in that 
quality, and delivered up his forces to 
him. He (hen went to meet Galba, 
who was on bis journey to Rome, and 
attended him thither, without finding 
any marks either of his favour or re¬ 
sentment. The reason of this was, tliat 
Galba, on (be one hand, considered 
him ill too respectable a ligbt to offer 
him any injury; and, on the other hand, 
the emperor’s friends, particularly I Itus 
^nius, were jealous of the progress he 
might make in his favour. '"But that 


officer was not aware, that, while he 
was preventing liis promotion, he was 
co-operating with his good genius, in 
withdrawing him from the wars and 
calamities in which other generals were 
engaged, and bringing him to a life of 
tranquillity full of (lays and peace. 

'I'lie embassadors, which the senate 
sent to Galba, ii..* him at Narbori, a 
city of Gaul. There they made tlieir 
compliments, and advised him to show 
himself ns soon as possible to the pro 
pie of Home, who were very desirous 
to see him. He gave them a kind re 
ception, and entertained (hem in an 
agreeable maiiiier. But though Nycii- 
phidius had sent him rich vessels, and 
other furniture suitaL'h' to a great prince, 
which he had (nkcii out of Nero's )>a- 
lace, he made use of none of it; every 
thing was ser>ed up in dishes of his 
own. 'riiis wn.s a circumstance that 
did him honour, for it showed him a 
man of superior sentiments, and en¬ 
tirely above vanity. Titus Viiiius, how¬ 
ever, soon endeavoured to coiwiiice 
him, that these superior sentiments, 
this modesty and fiiniplicily of manners, 
betrayed an niiibitinii for popular ap 
plaiise, wliich real greatness of mind 
disdaiti-s; by which iirgunieiit he pre¬ 
vailed with him to use Nero’s riciies, 
and show all the imperial niiigiiificeiice 
at his entertninmciits. Thus (he old 
man made it appear (hat in time he 
would be entirely governed by VIniua 

No man bad a greater passion for 
money than Vinlus; nor was any man 
more addicted to women. \Miile he 
was yet very young, and making his 
first cam))aign under Calvisius Sabiiiiia, 
he brought (he wife of his geiicnil, an 
abandoned prostitute, one night into 
the camp in a soldier’s liahit, and laj' 
with her in (hat part of It which the 
Homans call Principia. For (his, Coius 
Csesnr nut him in prison; but he was 
released upon the death of that prince. 
Aftcr^vartls. happening to sup with 
Claudius CVsnr, he stole a silver cup. 
^ilie einpeior being infurmed of it in¬ 
vited him die following evening, but 
ordered the attendants to serve him 
with nothing but earthen vessels. This 
moderation of the emperor seemed to 
show (hat the (heft was deserving only 
of ridicule, and not serious resentment 
but what he did ofter^vards, when he 
had Galba and liis revenues at com* 
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iiiaiid, served partly as the cause, and 
partly as the pretence, for many events 
of the most tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of 
Gellianus, whom he had sent as a spy 
upon Galba, was informed that Corne¬ 
lius Laco was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the guards and of the palace, 
and that all the power would be in the 
hands of Vinius. This distressed him 
exceedingly, as he had no opportunity 
to attend the em|)eror, or speak to him 
in private; for his intentions were sus¬ 
pected, and all were on their guard. 
In this perplexity, he a.sseinbled the 
officers of the pradorian cohorts, and 
tohl them, that “ Galba was iinleed an 
oKl man of mild ami inorlerale senti¬ 
ments; hut that, instead of using his 
.i»vn niiigmcnt, he was entirely directed 
by \ inius and Laco, who made a bad 
use of their power. It is our business, 
therefore, continued he, “ before they 
insensibly establish tlicniselves, and 
become sole masters, as 'rigcllinus was, 
to send embassadors to the emperor in 
the name of all the troops, and to re¬ 
present to him, that if he removes those 
two counsellors from his person, he 
'Mil hiui a much more agreeable recep¬ 
tion amongst (he Romans.” Nymplii- 
dius perceiving that ins officers did not 
approve Uie proposal, but thought it 
absurd and preposterous to dictate the 
choice of friemLs to an emperor of his 
age, ns they might have done to a boy 
who now tirst tasted power, he adopted 
another scheme. In hopes of intimi¬ 
dating Galba. he pretended sometimes 
in his letters that there were discontents, 
and dangers of an insurrection in Rome ; 
sometimes, that Clodiiis Macer had laid 
an embargo in Africa on the corn ships. 
One while he said, the German legions 
were in motion, and another while that 
there was the same rebellious disposi¬ 
tion amongst tliose in Syria and Jllda^a. 
But as Galba did not ^ive much atten¬ 
tion or credit to his advices, he resolved 
to usurp the imperial title himself be¬ 
fore lie arrived; though Clodius Cel- 
sus, the Antiochian, a sensible man, 
xnd one of his best friends, did all in 
his power to dissuade him; and told 
him plainly, he did not believe Uiere 
wras one lamily in Rome that would 
give him (he title of Ctesar. Many 
others, however, made a jest of Galba; 
ami Mitiiridates of Pantus, in particu¬ 


lar, making merry with his bald heac 
and wrinkled face, said, “ The Romans 
think him something extraordinary 
while lie is at a distance, but as soon 
as he arrives, they will consider it as a 
disgrace to the times to have ever 
called him Cicsar.” 

It was resolved, therefore, that 
Nymphidius should be conducted to 
the camp at midnight, and proclaimed 
emperor. But Antunius Honoratus, 
the first tribune, assembled in the even¬ 
ing the troops under his command, and 
blamed both himself and them, for 
changing so often in so short a time, 
not ill pursuance of the tates of 
reason, or for making a b r choice, 
but bccniiso some demon lied them 
on from one treason to an ...er. “ The 
crimes of Nero, indeed,” said lie, 
“ may justify our first measures. But 
has Gal ba murdered his own mother, 
or his wife ? Or has he made you 
ashamed of your emperor, by appear¬ 
ing as a fiddler or an actor on a stage ? 
Y 'f lot even these things brought us to 
abandon Nero; but Nymphidius first 
persuntied us that he hadabandoned us, 
and was tied into Egypt. Shall we then 
sacrifice Galba after Nero; and when 
we liavc destroyed the relation of Livia, 
as well as tlic son of Agrippina, set the 
son of Nympliidia on tlic imperial 
tlironc? Or rather, after hav ing taken 
vengeance on a detestable tyrant in 
Nero, shall we not show ourselves good 
and faithful guards to Galba?” 

Upon tliis speech of the tribune, all 
his men acceded to the proposal. They 
applied also to their fellow* soldiers, 
and prevailed upon most of them to re¬ 
turn to their allegiance. At the same 
time a loud shout was heard in the 
camp; and Nymphidius either believ¬ 
ing (which is the account tliat some 
give us) that the troops were calling 
him in order to proclaim him emperor, 
or else hastening to appease the insur¬ 
rection, and tix such ns he found 
wavering, went with lights to the 
camp; having in liis hand a speech 
composed for him by Cingonins Varro, 
which he had committed to memory, 
in order to pronounce it to the army. 
But seeing the gates shut, and a num¬ 
ber of men in arms upon the wall, 
bis confidence abated. However, ad¬ 
vancing nearer, he asked Uiem, “ \Vhaf 
they intended to do, and by whose 
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/'oniniamJ they were inulcr anns?" 
Tliev aiisuered, one anti all, “ I lial 
tlK‘y acknouledf'ed no other emperor 
blit Oalba.” Then prefeniliin; to enter 
into their opinion, he applauded their 
fidelity, and ordered those tiiat accom¬ 
panied him to fallow his example. 'I he 
tjuard opening the pate, ami sufTerinp 
him to enter with a few of his people, 
a javelin wa.s thrown at him, which 
Septimius, who went before, receivetl 
upon his .sliield. But, others drawing 
their swords, he fled, and was pursued 
into a .sohlier's hut, whore lliey des¬ 
patched him. His body was ilragged 
to the middle of the camp, wliere they 
enclosed it with pales, ajtd e.vjtosed it 
to public view the next day. 

Nymphiilius being thus taken ofi*, 
Oalba was no sooner inhirnied of it than 
be ordered such of his accomplices as 
liad not already despatched themselves, 
to he put to ileath. Amongst these was 
t'inponiiis who com])Oseil the oration, 
and iMilliridates of Pontus. InthUthu 
emperor did not }troeeed according to 
the lavvii and customs ot the Koaians; 
nor was it iiulced a jiopnlar measure to 
inflict capital punishment upon persona 
of eniinence, without any lortn of trial, 
thonpli they might deserve death; for 
llie Komans, deceived, aa it usually 
hajipcns, by the lirst reports, now ex¬ 
pected another kind of government. 
Hntwliat afllicted them most, was the 
order he sent for the execution ol Pe- 
tronius Turiiiliiiiiiis, a man of eonsular 
fligiiilv, merely because he hail been 
faithful to Nero. There was some pre¬ 
tence for taking olT Maccr in ^Africa, 
byrneaiisof'rreuoiiianuH, and Fonfeius 
in Germany by Valens, because they 
were in arms, and had forces that he 
might be afraid of. But there was no 
reason why Ttirpilianus, a defenceless 
old man, slioulo not have a hearing, 
at least under a prince who should 
have preserved in his actions tlie mo¬ 
deration he so much aflected. Such 
complaints there were against Oalba 
on tliis subject. 

When he was about five-and-twenty 
furlongs from the city, he found the 
way stopped by a disorderly parcel of 
seamen, who gathered about him on all 
sides.* These were persons whom 

• Dio Cauius tells m, (lib. Ixiv.l Uial 
•even thousand of the disatroed muliitude 


Nrro had formed into a legion, tli3» 
they might act as soldiers. 'I'liey now 
met him on the road to have tlieii 
establishment coiifiniiod, and crowded 
the emperor yo mucli. that he could 
neither be seen nor beanl by those w ho 
came to wait on him ; for tlie\ insisted, 
in a clamorous iiiaiiner, on having 
legionary erdours and quarters axsigned 
them, t^albii put (hem otV to another 
time; bnt (hey considered that as a 
denial; and some of them even drew 
their 8vv<»r<l»: upon whicli he ordereii 
the cavalry to fall upon them. I'liey 
uia<le no resistance, but fled with the 
utmost nrecipitniioii, and many of them 
were killed in their flight. It was con¬ 
sidered as an inauspicious cireuinstaiice 
for Galha to enter (he city amidst so 
lunch lihxxland .slaughter. And tliose 
who <lespised him before as weak and 
inactive through age. now lonkeil upon 
him as an object of fear and horror. 

Besides, wlxli; he eixh-avoured to re¬ 
form the extravagance and profusion 
with which money used to be given 
away by Nero, he missed the mark of 
propriety. \\'hen (?anus, a celebrated 
perfonner on (he flute, plaved to him 
one evening at court, after expressing 
tne highest satisfaction at the excellence 
of Ills music, he ordered his puise to 
be brought, and taking out a few pieces 
of gold,'!' gave them to ('anus, telling 
him, at the same time, that (his was a 
gratuity out of his own, not the pnblio 
inuiiey. As for the money which Nero 
had given to the persons that pleased 
him on the sbige, or in the paUrsira, 
he insisted with great rigour (hat it 
should he all returned, except a tenth 

f iart. And ns persons of such dissolute 
ives, who mind nothing but a provision 
for the day, could produce very little, 
he caused inquiry to be rohde for all 
who bad bought anything of them, or 
received nrcsenUk and olniged them tu 
ref^uod. ^I'las aflair exlenucd to great 

were cut to pieces on the spot^ and others 
were committed to prison, where they lay till 
the death of (lalb^ 

•f Suetoniaa says, Galba gave him five 
denarii. But at that time there were denarii 
of gold. That writer adds, that when bis 
Uble, upon any extraordinary occasion, was 
more spundidly served than usual, he could 
Dot forbear sighing, and expressing his dis- 
satisfa^on in a ntaoncr ineooiUtcnt with 
eoramoo deceacT 
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jntmbers of people, and seeming to 
have no end, it reflected disgrace upon 
the emperor, and brouglit the puljlic 
envy and hatred on Vinius, because he 
made the emperor sordid and mean to 
others, while he pillaged the treasury 
himself in the most insatiable manner, 
and took and sold whatever he thought 
proper. 

In short, as Hesiod says, 

Kji.'irc not the full cask, nor, when shallow 
streams 

Declare the bottoni near, withdraw your hand. 

SoVtiiiiis, seeing Galba old and infirm, 
tlrnnk freely of the favours of fortune, 
as only begitming, and yet, at the same 
time, tlrawiiig to an end.* 

Ihit the aged emperor tvas greatly 
injured by Viuius, not only tlirotigh bis 
neglect or misapplication of things 
committed to his trust, but by his con¬ 
demning or defeating the most salutary 
intentions of his master. This tvns the 
ease wiiii respect to the piinUliing Ne¬ 
ro’s ministers. Some bad ones, it U 
true, were put to death, among wliom 
were h'lius, Polycletus, Petinus, and 
Patroliius. The jieople expressed their 
ioy by loud plaudits, when these were 
led through the /orum to the place of 
execution, and called it a glorious and 
holy procession. But both gods and 
men. they said, demanded (he punish¬ 
ment of TigeUimw who suggested the 
very worst measures, and tauglit Nero 
his tyranny. That tcorthv minister, 
however, had secured himself by 
great presents to Vinius, which were 
only earnests of still greater. Turpili- 
nnus, though obnoxious only because 
he had not betrayed or hated his master, 
on account of liis bad qualities, and 
hough guiltv of no remarkable crime, 
was, notwithstanding, put to death; 
while the man who had made Nero unfit' 
to Jive, and, after he had made him 
such, deserted and betrayed him, lived 
and flourished: a proof that there was 
nothing which Vinius would not sell, 

* Thus, in the court of Oalba apmred all 
the extortions of Nero’s reign. They were 
equally grievous, (says Tacitus) but not 
equally excused, in a prince of Oalba’s years 
and experience. He bad himself the greatest 
integrity of heart; but as the rapacity and 
«»ihcr excesses of his ministers were imputed 
tn him, he wa.s no less hated than if he had 
Kutumiitcd them hiiniclf. 


and that no man had reason to despair 
who had money. For there was no 
sight which the people of Rome so pas 
sionately longed for, as that of Tigelli- 
nus carried to execution; and in the 
theatre and the circus they continually 
demanded it. till at last tlic emperor 
checked them by an edict, importing, 
that 'rigelliuus was in a deep con¬ 
sumption, winch would destroy him ere 
long, and that their sovereign entreated 
them not to turn his government into 
a tyranny by needless acts of severity. 

The people were highly displeased ; 
but the miscreants only laughed at 
them. Tigelliiius oflere«I .sacrifice in 
acknowledgment to the goils for his 
recovery, and provided .a great enter¬ 
tainment ; and Vinius rose from the 
emperor’s table to go and carouse 
witli Tigellinus, accompanied by his 
daughter, who was a widow. Tigelli¬ 
nus drank to her, and said, “ I will 
make this cup worth two hundred and 
fifty tliousand drachmas to you.” At 
the same time he ordered his chief mis¬ 
tress to take olTher own necklace and 
give it her. This was said to be worth 
a hundred and fifty thousand more. 

From this time tlie most moderate of 
Galba’s proceedings were misrepre- 
sented.f For instance, his lenity to 
the Gauls, who had conspired with 
Vindex, did not escape censure. For 
it was believed that they had not gained 
a remission of tribute and the freedom 
of Rome from (he emperor’s indul¬ 
gence, but that they purenased them ol 
Vinius. Hence the people liad a gene¬ 
ral aversion to Galba’s administration. 
As for the soldiers, though they did 
not receive what had been promised 
them, they let it pass, hoping that, if 
they had not that gratuity, they should 
certainly have as much as Nero had 
given them. But when they began tt> 
murmur, and their complaints were 
brought to Galba, he said, what well 
become a great prince, “ That it vva»t 

^ Though the rest of Oolba’i conduct wa-v 
not blameless, yet (according to Suetonius 
aod Zonaras) he kept the soldiers to their 
duty; he punished with the utmost severity 
those who, by their false accusations, had oc. 
casioned die death of innocent persons; ha 
delivered up to punishment such slaves as had 
borne witness against their masters; and hr 
recalled those who had been banished by Nct» 
under PivMBcc of treason. 
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a-:; Ifet'; 

Irien.l snul cumpamon, amj Ik- had an 
agreeable way o( rallyij,^. hi,., upon 
what he called Ins avarice and sordid 
manner oflnintj. 

e are lold, that one dav when 
iSero was perfumin^^ hims« lfwjth a v« rv 
rich essence, he s|.rinkled a little <d it 
»ipon Otho. Otho iiwitcd the emperor 
the day followinR. when siidd-mlv ^^ohl 
and siber pij)cs opened on all sides of 
Nie apartinent, and poured out essences 
lor tla-in iii us nmdi us if i( had 

been water. He apphed 'to l*opna.*A 
accoiHijfi^ NVro’s <h*sire, und lirst 
Siuliiciul her for him, with die fiaUcriiiff 
mca ol n;i\iii;r jjn einjicror fur her 

SEiia-S saiiKSsTS 

In, of experience in miliu„7 ,„.died .o keep Ne™ i ',"pe 

VJnedilV. Utlinill#* miltlro •-_•_ t , • ptllltT 


reported to tJ,e troons. Idled them with 
the mo^ deadly and irreconcilable ha¬ 
tred to Galba ; for it seemed to them 
tlmt he not only wanted to deprive (hem 
of the gnttuity himself, but to set a 
precedent for future eiiinerors. 

The disalfection to the government 
that prevailed in Hume was as yet 
kept secret in some measure, partly 
because some remaining reverence for 
the presence of the cmpen>r prevented 
the flame of sedition from breaking out, 
and partly for want of an open occasion 
a change. Hut the troops 
which had served mnler \ irgiiiius, and 
were now rominamled by l laceiis in 
Germany, thinking they <lescrve«l great 


anairs. Une day, at some public games, 
wheii the tribunes and centurions, ac¬ 
cording to custom, made vows for the 
haziness of the emperor, tiie common 
soldiers tniinnured ; and when the 
oflicers repeated tbeir good wishes, they 
answered, “ If he is worthy.*’ 

The legions that were under the 
command of Tigellinus behaved with 
equal insolence ; of which Galha’s 
agents wrote him an account. lie was 
now apprehensive, that it was not only 
his age, but his want of children, that 
brought him into contempt: and there¬ 
fore he formed a design to adopt some 
voting man of noble birtli, and declare 
him his successor. Marcus Otho was 
of a famil}* by no means obscure; out, 
at the same time, he was more re¬ 
markable from his infancy for luxury 
and love of pleasure tliaii most of the 
Kofoan ^oiilh. And, as Homer oflcii 
caUs Paris, the husband oj' tktUeauteout 
Helen, because he had nothing else to 
distinguish him, so Otho was noted in 
Home as the liusbaiid of Popntea. This 
was the lady whom Nero fell in love 
with while she was wife to Crispinus; 
but retaining as vet some respect for 
^ own wife, ana some reverence for 
his mother, ha privately employed Otho 


Irom cloying, or whether (ns some say; 
she <liil not choose to receive the etii*. 
perur as a husband, but, in her wanton 
way, took more |)lcn.surc in l.aving him 
approach her as a gallant. Otl.o's life, 
llic'ri*rorr» was in ^rcat danger on ac- 
count of that marriage; and it is 
Jcstonisliiiig, that the man who could 
sacriiice his wife and .sister for the sake 
of Popprea, should nllenrards snare 
Otho. ‘ 

Hut Ollio had a friend in Seneca; 
and it was he vvlio pt-rsunued Nero to 
send him out governor of Lti.silnnia, 
upon the borders (,f the ocean. Oth(» 
mode himself agreeable to the inha¬ 
bitants by his lenity ; for he knew that 
this command was given him only as a 
more honourable exile.* Upon Gal¬ 
ba‘s revolt, he was the first governor 
of a province that came over to him, 
and he carried witli him all the gold 
and silver vessels he had, to be melted 
down and coined for Ids use. He like¬ 
wise presented him’with stioli of bis 
servants as knew best how to wait upon 

* Oa this occasioo the following distkli 
was made: 

Cur Otho mentlio sit quwllis exul hooi 
Usorii mcchus caperat esse suw. 
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an emperor. He bchnved to liim. in¬ 
deed. in all rcspecUwith great fidelity; 
and it appeared from the .specimen he 
^ave, that there ^vas no department in 
the government for which he had not 
talents. He accompanied him in his 
■whole journey, and wa.s many days in 
the aame carnage w'ith him ; during all 
wliich time lie lost no opnortiinity to 
pay his court toVinius, eitlier by assi¬ 
duities or presents ; and as he always 
took care to leave him the first place, 
he was secure by his means of having 
the second. Besides that there was 
nothing invidious in this station, he re¬ 
commended liiiiiseir bv granting his 
fkv ours and services without reward, 
and by bis general afiabililyand polite- 
nos.s. He took most pleasure in serving 
the oflicers of the army, and obtaining 
governments for many of them, partly 
by applications to the emperor, and 
larll) to Vinius and his freedmen, Ire¬ 
ns and .rVsiaticus, for these had the 
chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba visited him, he 
♦•omplimenteti the company of guards 
that was upon duty with a piece of 
gold for each man *, thus practising 
upon and gaining the soldiers, while 
he seemed only to be doing lioiiour to 
their master. When Galba was deli¬ 
berating on the choice of a successor, 
Viiiiu.s proposed Othu. Nor was this 
a disinterested overture, for Otho had 
promised to rearry Vinius’s daughter, 
after Galba had adopted him, and ap¬ 
pointed him his successor. But Galba 
always showed that he preferred the 
good of the public to any private con¬ 
siderations; and in tbi» case he sought 
not for the man who might be most 
agreeable to himself, but one who pro¬ 
mised to be the greatest blessing to 
the Romans. Indeed it can hardly be 
supposed that he would have appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, 
when he knew how expensive and pro¬ 
fuse he was, and that he was loaded 
with a debt of five millions of drach¬ 
mas. He therefore gave Vinius a pa¬ 
tient hearing, without returning him any 
answer, and put off the affair to ano¬ 
ther time. However, as be declared 
iuiDself consul, and chose Vinius for 
his colleague, it was supposed that he 
would appoint a successor at the be¬ 
ginning of the next year, and the sol- 
dieniwiah**'’ that Otho might be the man. 


But while Galba delved tne appsmV 
ment and continued deliberating, the 
army mutinied in Germany. All tiie 
troops througliout the empire hated 
Galba, because they had not received 
the promised donation.s, but those in 
Germany had a particular apology for 
their aversion. They alleged, “ ^fliat 
V'irginiiis Rufus, their general, had 
been removed with ignominy, and that 
the Gauls, who had fought against them, 
were the only people (hat were reward¬ 
ed ; whilst all who had not joined Vin- 
dex were punished, and Galba, as if b® 
had obligaliuns to none but him for th® 
imperial diadem, honoured hU me¬ 
mory with sacrifices and prll^lic liba¬ 
tions.” 

Such speeches as this were common 
in the camp, when the calends of Ja¬ 
nuary' were at hand, and Flacctis as¬ 
sembled the soldiers, that they might 
take the customary oath of fealty to 
the emperor. But, instead of that, 
they overturned and broke to pieces 
the statues of Galba, and having hiken 
an oath of allegiance to the senate and 
people of Home, they retired to ‘.heii 
tents. Theii oflicers were now ai ap 
prehensive of anarchy as rebellion, and 
tlie following speech is said to have 
been made on the occasion; “ What 
are we doing, niy fellow-soldiers? We 
neither apnoint another emperor, nor 
keep our allegiance to the present, as 
if we had renounced not only Galba, 
but every other sovereign^ and all man¬ 
ner of obedience. It is true, Har- 
deonius Flaccus is no more than the 
shadow of Galba; let us quit him. But 
at the distance of one day’s march only, 
there is Vitellius, who commands in 
the Lower Germany, whose father was 
censor and thrice consul, and in a 
manner colleague to the emperor Clau¬ 
dius ; and though his poverty may be 
a circumstance for which some people 
may despise him, it is a strong proof 
of Ins probity and greatness of mind. 
Let us go and declare him emperor, 
and show the world tliat we know how 
to choose a person for tiiat high dignity 
better than Uie Spaniards and Lusita- 
nians.” 

Some approved, and others rcgected 
this motion. One of the standatd- 
bearers, however, marched off privately 
and carried the news to Vitellius that 
ight He ^ound him at table, for ha 
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givins: a ci^at fntertainint'ut tn 
IIS olJiccrs. Till- n.-us soon sort-Ofl 
lljrou*'li the army, aiut Tabius Valeiis, 
»vho command. <1 one ol‘ the Jecions’ 
went next day at the head ol* a .onsi^ 
denihle jiarty ol horse, and saluted Vi- 
tellnis emiH ror. I'or some days belorc, 
lie seemed to dread tin* ueitjht of sover- 
eittn |)o«er. and totally to decline it • 
but now beiny lortilied with tlic iiido>’ 
genres ol the table, to which he had 
sat down at innl-dav, he went out ami 
accepted the title of Gennanir.is 
which the army conferred upon him, 
though he reliised that of Caesar. Soon 
alter, Haccns's troops forgot tin- re¬ 
publican oaths the y had taken to the 
senate and people, and swore aile>d- 
ance to ^'itdlius. Thus Vitolliiis was 
uroclauiHul rjnperor in fJ^ rn^any. 

As soon as Galba was informed of 
llnr insurrection there, he rcsolveil 
without lurther d.day, to proceed to the 
adoption. He km-w some of his friends 
were (or Dolaln-lhi, and u still greater 
niiinber (or Otlio; but without being 
guided by the jmlgnu nl of either piartv, 
or making the least mention of his .le. 
sign, he sent suddenly for Piso tlie son 
ol ( rassiisatul Scriboiiia^ %\|io were put 

fo death by Nero: a young man foniied 
by nature lor every virtue, and dis- 
»siigiiishc<l for his motlesty and sobriety 
of manners. Jn piirsiiance of Ins in¬ 
tentions. he went down witli hiin to 
the caniji, to give him the title of CV- 
b.'ir,and declare him his .successor. JJut 
he was no sooner out of his jvalace, 
tlian very inaii.%pi.'ioi«s presages aii- 
prared ; and in the camp, when he dp. 
Jivered a «|)eeeli to the arniv, rending 
some parts and pronouncing otlierii 
from memory, the many claps of tiinn- 
der and flashc.s ol lightning, the 
violent ram that fell, and (lie darkness 
that covered both the camp and the 
citv, plainly annuiinred that (he gods 
did not admit ol the adoption, and that 
die issue would lie imrortuiiate. The 
countenances of the soldiers too were 
black and louring, because there was 
no donation even on that occasion.* 

As to Piso, all (hat were present 
could not but wonder, (liat, so far as 


they ro.dd conjecture from his voice 
amj look, he v\as not dis. (.noerlcd with 
so great an honour, though he <lid not 
receive it withmit seo^ibihiy.f Q,, 

contrary . Ill ()fiio*s coiinlenunce there 
appeare* strong marks of resentment, 
and ol (he imi.atiem e with wh.fh he 
bore Hie disappointment of In., U.jies ■ 
[or Ins Jailing ol that li.u.our which he 
had been thought wortliv lo a.sinre to 
and w 111. h he lately heliev d hiiMM-lf v ery 
iie.ir attaining, s.vmed a pr.u.j' of (ial- 
ba s batredand ill intentions n, him He 
was not therefore, without api.rehcnsi. 
ons of w hat might befall him afterwards • 

execrating i>iso,’ 
and In I ol indigiiati.m against Viniiis. he 
retired wnh (his confusion of passions 
in Ins heart: but (he ('l.aJd.eans and 
other diviners, whom he had always 
about him, would not snller liim ciitirclv 
to giv.? tip his hojies, <ir abandon In's 
design. In particular he relied on 
J toleiny. because he had (orinerly pn*- 
dieted that he .should not fall by (he 
hand of Nero, but survive him, and live 
to ascend the imperial throne; for, as 
the lonnerpart of the prophecy iiroved 
true, he tlioiiglit he ha<l no reason lo 
tiespair of (he latter. \<me, however. 
exasjienit»*d him iin.re against Gallm 
lli.an those who condoled with him in 
linvale, and pretended that he had 
been treated with great ingratitude, 
llesides, (here was a number of people 
(hat ha.l lloiinslied under 'rigclliiius and 
Ny inplndius. and now live.l in poverty 
aim uwjfrare, uljo, rt*cniiiii)en(l iLem- 
to OiluK expte.sNed great indig¬ 
nation at tlu* .slight Uv hati su^ereil, and 
tirged liini to n^venge it. Amongst 
those uere VotnrHis, who w 

ccntitrioii\s deputy, aiul IJarbius, who 
was tt99trariu9, or one of those that 
carry the word from the tribunes lo tlio 
cenliirions.^ Onomnstiis oneorOll]o\i 
freedmen, joined them, nnd went from 
trooj) to troop, corrupting some wilh 
money and otheiv with promisea. Iru 
deetl, tliev were corrupt ciiougli al 
tvtiiiy, oFHi wanted only an opportunity 
to put tJicir designs in execution* It 


* l'aci(us (ellft ii% that a little exertion of 
liberality would Ijavc gained the army; and 
U)at Galba auffmd by an unacaaonable aiteti- 
tloo to the purity of ancient liineK 


See an excellent ►perch whidi Tacitus 
Ofcribes to Galba on thii oi'caaion. 

$ The way of icutJig the nightly guard 
waa by a tessera^ or tally, with a particular 
irKriplioii, given from one centurion to ano« 
theri quite through tlio army, till it cam# 
again to die *xibuiie who hr&t delivctc«l ic 
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they had not been extremely disaffected, 
they could not liave been prepared for 
a revolt in so short a space of lime as 
that of four days, which was all that 
passed between the adoption and the 
assassination ; for Piso and Galba were 
both slain the sixth day after, which 
was the fifteenth of Januaiy. Early in 
tlie mortung Galba sacriliced in the 
palace in presence of his friends. Um- 
bricitjs, the diviner, no sooner took the 
entrails in Ids hands than he declared, 
not in enigmatical expressions, but 
plainly tliat there were signs of great 
troubles and of treason that threatened 
immediate danger to the emperor. 
Thus Otho was almost delivered up to 
Galba bv the hand of the ^ods; for he 
stood behind the emperor, listening with 
reat attention to the observations made 
y Urnbricius. These put him in great 
confusion, his fears were discovered by 
his change uf colour, when his freed- 
man Onomastus came and told him 
that the architects were come, and 
waited for him at his house. This was 
the signal for Otho's meeting the sol¬ 
diers. He pretended, therefore, that 
he had bought an old house, which these 
architects were to examine, and going 
down by what is called Tiberius’s puace, 
went to that part of the forum where 
stands the gilded pillar which terminates 
all the great roads in Italy.* 

The soldiers who received him> and 
saluted him emperor, are said not to 
have been more than twenty-three. 
>So that, though lie had nothing of that 
d^tardly spirit which the delicacy of 
his constitution and the effeminacy of 
his life seemed to declare; but, on the 
contrary, was firm and resolute in time 
of danger; yet, on this occasion, he 
was intimidated and wanted to retire; 
but the soldiers would not suffer it. 
They surrounded the chairf with drawn 
swords, and insisted on its proceeding 
to the camp. Meantime Otho desired 
the bearers to make baste, often declar¬ 
ing that he was a lost man. 'Fliere were 
, some who overheard him, and they m- 
rher wondered at the hardiness of the 

* This pillar was set up by Augustus, 
when he took the highways under his inspcc- 
tion, and had the glances of places from 
Rome marked upon it. 

^ Suetonius says, he got into a woman’s 
sedan, in order to be the b^eiter concealetL 


attempt with so small a party than dis¬ 
turbed themselves about the conse¬ 
quences. As he was carried through 
the forum, about the same number us 
the first joined liim, and others after¬ 
ward by three or four at a time. The 
whole party tlten saluted him C«esar, 
and conducted liim to the camp, 
flourishing their swords before him. 
Martialis, the tribune who kept guard 
that day, knowing nothing (as they tell 
ns) of the conspiracy, was surprised 
and terrified at so unexpected a sight, 
and suflered them to enter. VVTien 
Otho was within the camp, he met 
with no resistance, for the conspirators 
gathered about such as were strangers 
to the design, and made it their busi¬ 
ness to explain it to them; upon whicli 
they joined them by one or two at 
time, first out of fear, and afterwards 
out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to 
Galba, while the diviner )[et attended, 
and had the entrails in liis hands; so 
that they who had been most incredul¬ 
ous in matters of divination, and even 
held it in contempt before, were aston. 
ished at the divine interposition in the 
accomplishment of this presage. Peo¬ 
ple of all sorts now crowding from the 
ibrum to the palace, Vinius and Laco, 
with some of the emperor’s freedmen, 
stood before him with drawn swords to 
defend him. Piso went out to speak 
to the life-guards, and Marius Celsus,ft 
man of great courage and honour, was 
sent to secure the Ulyriau legion, .which 
lay in Vipsanius’s portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the 
people. Vinius endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade him from it^ but Celsus and 
Laco encouraged him to go on, and 
expressed themselves with some sharp¬ 
ness against Vinius. Meantime a strong 
report prevailed that Otho was slain in 
the camp; soon after which, Julius 
Atticus, a soldier of some note amongst 
the guards, came up, and crying that 
he was the man that had killed Caesar’s 
enemv, made his way through the 
crowd, and showed his bloody sword 
to Galba. The emperor, fixing his 
eye upon him, said, “ Who gave you 
orders?” He answered, “My allegi¬ 
ance and the oath 1 had takenand 
the people expressed their approbation 
in loud plaudits. Galba then went out 
in a sedait choir, with a design to sacri* 
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6ce to Jupiter^ and show himself to the 
|)eoj)ie ; but be had n<» sooner entered 
the Inrtitn than the riiinour cliani^ed 
like the ntiid, and news met him that 
Otho was master of the camp. On tliia 
occasion, as it was imtunil amongst a 
multitude of peojiie, some called out 
to him to advance and some to retire; 
some to take courage, ami some to lie 
cautious. Hb> chair was tiissed back¬ 
ward and fonvard, as in a tempest, and 
ready to be overset, when tliere ap¬ 
peared first a party of liorse, and then 
another of foot, issuing from the liajii- 
/if« of Paulus, and crying out, “Away 
with this private man !” Numbers 
were then running about, not to sepa¬ 
rate by flight, but to possess themselves 
ol the porticos and eminences about 
tlie forum, as it were to enjov some 
public spectacle. Alilius V'irgilio 
neat down one of Galba's statues, 
which served as a signal for hostilities, 
and they attacked the ( hair on all sides 
with javelins; as those did nut des- 

f iatoh him, they advanced sword in 
land. In this time of trial none stood up 
in his defence but one man, who, in¬ 
deed, amongst so many millions was the 
only one that did honour to the Unman 
empire. This was Semnronius Densus,*' 
u centurion, who, without any particu¬ 
lar obligations to Galhn, and only from 
a regard to honour and the law*, stood 
tbrth to defend the chair. First of all 
he lifted up the vinebranch, wltli which 
the centurions chastise such as deserve 
stripes, and then called out to the sol¬ 
diers wrho were pressing on, and coni- 
tnaiided them to spare the emperor. 
They fell upon him, nolwitiislanding, 
and he drew his sword and lought a 
'ong time, till he received a stroke in 
the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

I'he chair was overtumed at what is 
called the Curtian lake, and Galba 
tumbling out of it, they ran to desjiatch 
oim; at the same time he presented 
his throat, and said, *' Strike, if it be 
for the good of Konie.** He received 
many strokes upon his arms and legs, 
for be had a coat of mail upon his body. 

• In the Greek texi it w IndUlru* ; but 
that text (4» we ob*(fTVc<l before^ in the life of 
Galba, l« exirentely corrupt. e have there¬ 
fore given JJensuM from Tacitui » xi Viryil^, 
isjlead of above. 


According to most accoum.s. it waa 
Camurius. a soldier of the fifteenth 
legion that despatched him; tliough 
some say it was 'rerentius, some Arca- 
dius.f and others Fabius Fabulus. 
They add, that when Fahitis had cut 
otV his Lead, he wrapped it up in tin; 
skirt of his garment, because it was so 
bald that he could take no hold of it. 
His associates, however, would n(*t 
sufl'er him to conceal it, but insisted 
that he should let the world see what 
an exploit he had performed; he there¬ 
fore fixed it upon the point of his spear, 
and swinging about tue head of u vene¬ 
rable old mao, and a mild prince, who 
was both Pontijex ami con¬ 

sul, he ran on, (like the Bacchanals 
with (he head of Pcntlieus) brandishing 
his spear (hat was dyed in the blood 
(hat trickled from it. 

When the bead was presented to 
(Jlho, be cried out, “ Tins is nothing, 
iny fellow .soldiers, show me Uic head 
of Piso” It was brought not long 
after; for that young prince being 
wounded, and pursued by one Murcus, 
was killed by him at the gates of llie 
temple of ^'Mta. Vinius also was put 
to the sword, tliough he declared him- 
self an accumplice in the conspiracy, 
and protested that it was against Otho’s 
orders that he suA'ered. However, (liey 
cut off his head, and that of Lacu, and 
carrying tiicoi to Otho, demanded their 
reward : for, as Archilochus says:— 

We bring seven varriorv only to your Uot, 
Vet thousands of us kill’d tnetn. 

So in this case many who had no sltare 
ill the action, bathed llicir hands and 
swords in the blood, and showing them 
to Otho petitioned for their revvard. It 
appeared afterwards from the petitions 
given in, (hat the number of them was 
a hundred and twenty ; and Vilellius. 
having searched (hem out, put them ail 
to death. Marius Ceisus also coming 
to the camp, many accused him of hav¬ 
ing cxhoiiecl the soldiers to stand by 
Galba, and the bulk of the army in¬ 
sisted that he should sufler; but Otho 
being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, 

“ He did not choose to have him exe- 

i ll) Tftciiu*. lu-etnivt. That h'»U>riaB 
es DO mcbliun of i'sbiu.*. 




ciited so 8oon» bemuse he had several 
important questions to put to him." 
He ordered him, therefore, to be kept 
in chains, and delivered him to persons 
tn whom he could best confide. 

The senate was immediately a.ssem> 
bled ; and as if they were become dif¬ 
ferent men, or bad other gods to swear 
by, they took the oatli to Otho, which 
he had before taken to Galba, but had 
not kept; and they gave him the titles 
of Cxsar and Augustus, while the 
bodies of those that had been beheaded 
lay ill their consular robe-s in the Jorum. 
As for the heads, tlie soldiers after they 
had no farther use fur them, sold that 
of Vinius to his daughter for two thou¬ 
sand five hundred drachmat. Piso's 
was given to his wife Verania, at her 
request;'^ and Galba’s to the servants 
of Patrobius and Vilellius,-|’ who, after 
they had treated it with the utmost in¬ 
solence and outrage, threw it into a 

t ilace called Scstertittm,X where the 
lodics of those are cast that are put to 
death by the emperors. Galba's corpse 
was carried away by Helvidius Priscus, 
with Olho’s pennission, and buried in 
tlie niclit bv his freedman Argius. 

Such is the history of Galba; a man 
wlio, in the points of family and fortune 

• Tacitus (lib. i.) says, she purchased it. 
+ Oalba had put Patrobius to death ; but 
wc know not why the servants of VitcUius 
should desire to treat Galba’s remains with 
any indignity. 

X Lipsius says, ft was so called qxuui m- 
niUvtium^ as being two miles and a half 
from the city. 


S LIVES. 


distinctiv considered, was exceeded by 
few of the Romans, and who, in the 
union of both was superior to all. He 
had lived, too, in great honour, and 
with the best reputation, under five em¬ 
perors ; and it was rather by his cha¬ 
racter than by force of arms that he 
deposed Nero. As to the rest who 
conspired against the tyrant, some of 
them were thought unworthy of the 
imperial diadem by tlie people, aud 
others thought themselves unworthy. 
But Galba was invited to accept it, and 
onlv followed the sense ot those who 
called him to that high dignity ; nay, 
when he gave the sanction of lus name 
to Vindex, that which before was cal¬ 
led rebellion was considered only as a 
civil war, because a man of princely 
talents was then at the head of it. So 
that he did not so much want the em¬ 
pire as the empire wanted him; and 
with these principles he attempted ta 
govern a people corrupted byTigelli- 
niis and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fabri- 
ciiis, and Camillus governed the Ro¬ 
mans of their times. Notwithstanding 
his great age, he showed himself a 
chief worUiy of ancient Rome throu^ 
all the military department; But, in the 
civil administration, he deUvered him¬ 
self up to Vinius, to Laco, and to iiia 
enfranchised slaves, who sold every'- 
thing in tlie same manner as Nero had 
left all to his insatiable vermin. Tlie 
consequence of this was, that no man 
regretted him as an emperor, tliougb 
almost all were moved with pity at nia 
miMmble fiOo. 




The new emperor went enriy m the 
.Doriiine to the canito). and sacrificed; 
aHer which he oracrcd Marius Celsus 
to be brought before him. He received 
that officer with great marks of his re. 
gard, and desired him rather to forget 
the cause of his confinement tlian to re¬ 
member his release. Celsus neither 
showed any meanness in his acknow¬ 
ledgments, nor any want of gratitude. 
He said, “The very charge brotiglit 
ngainst him bore witness to his cliarac- 
ler; since he was ncciised only of hav'- 
ing been faithful to Galba, from whom 
lie had never received any personal 
obligations.” All who were present at 
the audience admired both the emperor 
and Celsus, and the soldiers in particu¬ 
lar testified their approbation.^ 

Otlio made a mild and gracious 
speech to the senate. Hie remaining 
time of bis consulship he divided with 
Verginins Rufus, and he left those who 
liad been appointed to that dignity by 

* Otho exempted the eildien (Vom the 
fees which they had paid the eeoturions for 
furloughs and other immuniilet ( but at the 
same lime promised to satisfy the centurions, 
on all reasoDsble occasions, out of his own 
revenue. In consequence of these furloughs 
the fourth part of a legion was often absent, 
and the troops become daily more and more 
oomipced* 


Nero and Galba to enjoy it in thei 
course. Such os were rcsjicclahle for 
their age and character he promoted to 
the pripstlinod; and to those senators 
who had been banished by Nero, and 
recalled bv Galba, he restored all llicir 

g oods Him estates that he found unsold. 

o that the first and best of Ibc citizens, 
who had before not considered him as 
a man, but dreaded him as a fury or 
destroying demon that had suddenly 
seized the sent of government, now 
entertained more pleasing hopes from 
so promising a beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in ge¬ 
neral so high a pleasure,f or contributed 
so much to gain him their aflectioiis, 
as his punishing Tigcllinus. It is true 
he had long suifered under the fear of 
punishment, which (he Romans de- 
manded as a public debt, and under a 
complication of incurable distempers. 
These, together with his infamous con¬ 
nexions with the worst of prostitutes, 
into which his passions drew him, 
though almost in (be arms of deatli. 
were considered by (be tliinking pan 
of mankind as (he greatest of punish¬ 
ments, and worse than many deaths, 
yet it was a pain to the common people 
that he should see the light of the sun, 

^ In tbe dote of (be day on which b« wu 
Insogumted, be put l^oo leelus to doth. 
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nfirr so nany excellent men had been 
deprived of it through his means. He 
was tlien at his countrj' house near Si- 
imessa, and had vessels at anclior, 
ready to carry liim on occa.sion to 
some distant country. Olho sent to 
him there; and he urst attempted to 
bribe the messenger with large sums to 
suffer him to escape. When lie found 
that did not fake effect, he gave him 
the money notwithstanding; an<I de¬ 
siring only to be indulged a few mo¬ 
ments till he had shaved himself, he 
took the razor and cut his own throat. 

Besides tlii.s just satisfaction that 
Otho gave the people, it was a most 
agreeable circumstance that he remem¬ 
bered none of his private quarrels. To 
gratify the populace, ho sulfered them 
also at first to give him in the theatres 
the name of Kero, and he made no op¬ 
position to those who erected publicly 
the statues of that emperor. Nay, 
Claudius* Kufus tells us tlial, in (lie 
letters uitli which tlie couriers were 
sent to Spain, he joined the name of 
Nero to that of Otho; but perceiving 
that the nobility were oflended, he 
made use of it no more. 

After his government was tluis esta¬ 
blished, the pru'torian cohorts gave 
him no small trouble, by exhorting 
him to beware of many persons of 
rank, and to forbid tliem the court; 
whetlicr it was their alfection made 
them really apprehensive for him, or 
whether it w;as only a colour for rais¬ 
ing commotions and wars. One day 
the emperor himself had sent Cri.spinus 
orders to bring the seventeenth cohort 
from Ostia, and in order to do it with¬ 
out interruption, that officer began to 
prepare for it as soon as it grew dark, 
and to pack up the arms in wagons. 
Upon ^yhich, some of the most turbu¬ 
lent cried out, that Crispinus was 
come witli no good intention, that tlie 
senate had some design against the 
government, and that tlie arms he was 
going to carry were to be made use of 
against Cmsar, not for him. This no¬ 
tion soon spread, and exasperated 
numbers; some laid bold on the wag¬ 
ons, while others killed two centurions 

* This writer, who wu a man of consular 
dignity, and succeeded Galba in the govern. 
OMiDt of Spain, was not called CkntAvs but 
d'AwtiM Auius. 


who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, 
and Crispinus himself. Then the whole 
party armed, and exhorting each other 
to go to the emperor’s assistance, they 
marched straight to Rome. Being In¬ 
formed there that eighty senators sup- 
ped with him that evening, they hast¬ 
ened to the palace, s^ ing, then was 
the time to crush all Ca*sar’s eneniie i 
at once. The city was greatly alarmed, 
expecting to lie plundered immediately. 
The palace, too. was in the utmost 
confusion, and Otho himself in un¬ 
speakable disfres.s; for he was under 
fear and concern for the senators, while 
they were afraid of him; and he saw 
they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
silence and extrenic consternation ; 
some having even brought their wivea 
with them to supper, lie therefore or¬ 
dered the principal officers of the guards 
to go and speak t o the soldiersand endea¬ 
vour to appease them, and at the same 
time sent out his gue.st.s at another door, 
'i hey had scarce made tlieir e.scnpe 
when the sohhers rushed into tlie 
room, and asked what was become of 
the enemies of Ca*sar. The emperor 
then rising from his couch, used mnuv 
argiinieiits to satisfy them, and by en¬ 
treaties and tears at last prevailed iipou 
them with much difficulty to desist. 

Next day, having presented the sol¬ 
diers with twelve hundred and fifty 
drachma* a man, he entered the camp 
On this occasion he commended the 
troops as in general well afl'ected to his 
government, but at the same time he told 
lliem (here were some designing mea 
amongst them, who by their cabals- 
brought his moderation and their fide¬ 
lity both into question ; these, he said,, 
deserved their resentment, and he 
hoped they w ould assist him in punisli- 
ing them. They applauded his speech^ 
and desired liiin to chaslise whatever 
persons he thought proper ; but be 
pitched upon two only for capital pun¬ 
ishment, whom no man could possibly 
regret, and then returned to his palace. 

Those who had conceived an aflec- 
Uon for Otho and placed a confidence 
m him admired this change in his con¬ 
duct ; but others thought U was bo> 
more than apiece of policy wliich the 
times necessarily required, and that he 
assumed a popular behaviour on ac¬ 
count of tho impending war. For now 
he had undoubted intelligence that Vi- 
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fellius had taken the title of emperor 
and all the ensigns of supreme potver, 
and couriers daily arrived with news of 
continual additions to his party. Other 
messengers also arrived, with accounts 
tliat the forces in Pannoiiia, Dalmatia, 
and Mysia. with their generals, had 
declared for Otho ; and a few days af- 
ter, he received obligiiv' letters from 
Mucianus and Vespasian, who both 
coriimanded numerous armies, the one 
ill Syria, and the other in Judea. 

Elated with this intelligence, he wrote 
to Vilellius, advising him not to aspire 
to things above his rank, ami promised 
in case he desisted, to supply him libe- 
mlly W'ith money, and give him a city 
in which he might sjieiid his days in 
pleasure and repose, ^'ilcliius at first 
ga% e him an aswer, in which ridicule was 
teuiiiered with civility ; but afterwards, 
being botli thoroughly exasperated, 
they wrote to each other in a style of 
the bitterest invective. Not that their 
mutual reproaches were grounrlless, 
but it wn.s absurd for the one to insult 
the other with what might with equal 
Kislice be objected to both; for their 
charges consisted of prodigality, cHe- 
minacyi incapacity for war, their for* 
iner novelty, and immense debts; such 
articles that it is hard to say which of 
tlieni had the advantoge. 

As to the stories of prodigies and 
apparitions at (hat time, many of them 
were founded iijion vague reports that 
could not be traced to their author. 
But in the capitol there was a victory 
inniinted iijion a chariot, and nuiiihers 
of people saw her let (he reins fall out 
of her hands, ns if she had lost the 
power to hold (hem ; and in the island 
of Uie Tyber, the statue of Julius Cie- 
sar turned from west to cast, without 
cither ^ earthquake or whirhvind to 
move it; a circumstance which is said 
likewise to have happened when Ves¬ 
pasian openly took upon him the direc¬ 
tion of affairs. The inundation of the 
Tyber too, was considered by Uie po¬ 
pulace as a bad omen. It was at a 
time, indeed, when rivers usually over¬ 
flow their banks; but the flood never 
rose BO high before, nor was so ruin¬ 
ous in its effects; for now it laid great 

£ art of the city under water, particu- 
rly the com market, and caused a fa- 
nine which continiicu for some days. 
About this time news was brought 


that Cecina and Valens, who acted for 
Vitellius. had seized the passes of the 
Alps. ,\nd in Home Dolabclia, who 
Wits of an illustrious family, was sus¬ 
pected by the guarcb of some disloya. 
design. Otho, either fearing him or 
some other whom he could inliuence, 
sent him to Acqiiinum, with as.suraiices 
of friendly treatment When (he em¬ 
peror C4inie to select tlic oflicers that 
were to attend him on his march, he 
ap))oin(ed Lucius, the brother of Vitel¬ 
lius, to be of llie number, without 
either promoting or lowering him in 
point of rank. He took also particular 
care of the mother and wife of ^’itel- 
lius, and endeavoured to })ut (hem in a 
situation where they had nothing to 
fear. The government of Koine he 
gave Flavius Sabinus, the brother ol 
Vespasian; either with an intention ta 
do honour to Nero (for he had formerly 
given him tliat appointment, and Gallia 
had de|)rived him of it,) or else to show 
his affection to Vespasian by promoting 
his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixillirm. 
a to%vn in Italy near (lie Fo, and order, 
ed (he army to march on under the 
conduct of his lieiitenaiiLs, Marius Cch 
sus, Suetonius Faiilinus, Gnllus. an^ 
Spurina, oflicers of great reputation. 
But they could not pursue the plan of 
operations they had formed, by reason 
of the obstinacy and disonlerly behav¬ 
iour of tiie soldiers, who declared that 
thty had inude the emneror, and tliey 
%\ould be coinmandetl by him only. 
The enemy’s troops were not under 
much better discipline ; they, too, 
refractory and disobedient to their oth> 
cers, and on the same account. Yet 
they had seen service, and were accus¬ 
tomed to fatigue ; whereas Dtiio's men 
bad been used to idleness, and tlieir 
raaiincr of living was quite different 
from that in the field; indeed, they 
had spent most of their time at public 
spectacles and the entertainments of 
the theatre, and were come to that de¬ 
gree of insolence that they did not pre¬ 
tend to be unable to perform the ser- 
vice.s they were ordered upon, bnt 
affected to be above them. Spurina, 
who attempted to use compulsion, ^vas 
in danger of being killed by them. 
Tliey spared no manner of abuse, cat¬ 
ling him traitor, and telling him tliat 
woM he who ruined the aflairs of Ceesa^ 
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and purposely missed (he fairest oppor¬ 
tunities. Some of them came in the 
ni^dit intoxicated with liqnor to his 
tent, and demanded their discharge, 
*■ I'or they had to go,” they said, “ to 
Caesar, to accuse him.” 

'I'lie cause, however, and Spurina 
with it, received some benefit from the 
insult wliich these troops met with at 
Placentia. Tliose of Vitellius came up 
to (he walls an<l ridiculed Olho’s men 
who were appointed to ilcfend them; 
calling them players and dancers, fit 
only to attend the Pythian and Olyin 
pic games; fellows who knew nothing 
of war, who had not even made one 
cain))aign, who were swoln np with 
pride merely because they had cut off 
tlie head of a poor unarmed old man 
(iiieaniiig Galba); wretches that durst 
not look men in the face, or stand any* 
thing like a fair and open battle. They 
were so cut with these reproaches, and 
so desirous of revenge, that they threw 
themselves at Spurina’s feet, and beg* 
ged of him to command and employ 
them on whatever service he thought 
proper, assuring him that there was 
neither ilanger nor labour which they 
would decline. After (his, the enemy 
made a vigorous attack upon (lie town, 
and plied (iicir battering engines with 
nil their force; but Spurina's men re¬ 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and 
by that means kept possession of one 
of tlie most respecLabic and most flou¬ 
rishing towns in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho’s oOi- 
cers in general, that the^ were more 
obliging in their bcliaviour both to 
cities and private persons than those of 
Vitellius. Cecina, one of the latter^ 
had iiothmg popular either in his a^ 
dress or his iigiire. He was of a gigan¬ 
tic size and most uncouth appearance; 
for he wore breeches and long sleeves 
in the manner of the Gauls, even while 
Ills standard was Roman, and whilst 
he gave his instructions to Roman ofli- 
cers. His wife followed him on horse¬ 
back, in a rich dress, and was attended 
iiy a select party of cavalry. Fabius 
y aleiis, the other general, had a paa- 
aioii for money, which was not to be 
satisfied by any plunder from the enemy 
or exactions and contributions from (he 
allies. Insomuch that he was believed 
to proceed more slowly for the sake of 
coiUctiiig gold os he went, and there 


fore was not up at the first action. 
Some, indeed, accu.se Cecina of hast¬ 
ening to give battle before the arrivaj 
of Valens, in order that the victory 
might be all his own; and, beside other 
less faults, they charged him not only 
with attacking at an unseasonable time, 
but with not maintaining the combat so 
gallantly as he ought to have done; all 
which errors nearly ruined the aflairs 
of his party. 

Cerma, after his r^idse at Placentia, 
marched against Cremona, another 
h<-h and great city. In the meantime 
Aiinius Gallus, who was going to join 
Spurina at Placentia, had int^ligence 
by the way that he was victorious, and 
that the siege was raised. But being 
informed at the same time that Cremona 
xvas in danger, he led his forces thither, 
and encamped very near the enemy. 
Afterwards other oQicers brought in re¬ 
inforcements. Cecina posted a strong 
body of infantry under cover of some 
trees and thickets; after wliich, he or¬ 
dered his cavalry to advance, and if 
the enemy attacked them, to give way 
by degrees, and retire, till they had 
drawn them Into the ambuscade. But 
Celsus being informed of his intention 
by some deserters, advanced with his 
best cavalry against Cecina’s troops, 
and, upon their retreating, he pursued 
with so much cantioii, that he surrounded 
tiic corps tliut lay in ambush. Having 
tliiis put them in confusion, he called 
the legions from the camp ; and it ap¬ 
pears, that if they had come up in time 
to support the horse, Cecina's whole 
army would have been cut in pieces. 
But as Paulinus advanced very slowly,’^ 
he was censured for having used more 

C recBution than became a general of 
is character Nay. the soldiers ac¬ 
cused him of trcacliery, and endea¬ 
voured to incense Otlio against him, 
insisting that the victory was in their 
hands, and that if it was not complete, 
it was owing entirely to the mismanage¬ 
ment of their generals. Otho did not 

* Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus was ca> 
turally slow and irresolute. On this occasion 
he charges him with two errors. The firs* 
was, that, instead of advancing immediately 
to the charge, ami supporting his caval^, he 
trifled away the time in tilling up the trenches; 
the second, tlut he did not avail himself ot 
the disorder of the enemy, hut sounded much 
taw early a xetreau 
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CO much b<*lievc these reprcscnlations, 
AS lie was to appear not (o <lis- 

believe them. He thert'lore sen! his 
brother Titianus to the army* with Pro- 
cnlus the captain ofhis ^iianl; 'ritianus 
had the command in appearance, ami 
J^rocuhiH in reality. Celsiis and 
iius had the title of friends and roun- 
Hellors, hut not the least authority iu 
the direction ofafi'nirs. 

'1 he enemy, too, were not without 
their dis.satisraetinns ami disorder, par« 
ticularly amongst the forces of Valens; 
for when they were informed of what 
happened at the tinhuseade, they ex¬ 
pressed their indiKnati<iu that their ge¬ 
neral did not put it in their power to lie 
there, that they might have used their 
endeavours to save so many hra\e men 
who peris lied in that aclion. Tht*)‘ 
wore even inclined to despatch him; 
but having pacilied them witli much 
flitlicnlty^ he decamped and joined 
</ecina. 

In the meantime Otbo came to the 
CMtiip at Bcdriacum, n small town near 
Crt monn^ and there held a council of 
war. Proculiia and Titianus were of 
opinion/* Hint he ought to givri>att)e» 
while (he army retained those high spU 
rit.H with which the late victory had in* 
spired thcru^ aud not siilTer that ardour 
to cool, nor wait till Vitcilius came in 
]>t*rsuii from Gaul/* lint J’aulinus 
against it. “ I'he enemy,’* said 
he, Iiave received all their troops, 
and have no farther prcnanitions to 
tnakc for (he combat; whereas Otho 
>\ill liHve from Mysia and l^annonia 
forces as numerous as llioso he has al¬ 
ready, if he will wait his own oppor* 
tiinity, instead of giving one to (he 
<*netiiy« And certainly the army he 
now has, if with their small numhers 
they have so much ardour, will not 
fight with less but greater spirit when 
they 8i*e their numhere so much in¬ 
creased* Besides, the gaining of time 
makes for us, because wc have cvery- 
*thing in abundance, but delays must 
greatly distress Ccciim and his r<dleague 
for necessaries, because they lie in an 
enemy’s country/ 

IVlariusCelsus supported (he opinion 
of Paulinus* Annius Gallus could not 
altenci, because he had received some 
Jiiirt by a fall from his horse, and was 
4 inder cure* Otho tiicrcfure wrote to 
h’m, and Gallus advised him not to pre¬ 


cipitate matters, but to wail f<ir the 
army from which was alrea<lv 

on the way. ()tlio, however, would luil 
be guided by these ccmnsels, and the 
ojiininn of those proniled who were 
for lw7ar<ling a battle itnrnediulely* 
Diflerent reasons are. indeed* alleged 
for this resoliitiim. 'I'he most pndjable 
is, that the praetorian cohorts, winch 
coinposetl the emperor's guards* now 
coming to taste what real war was, 
longed to be once more al a distance 


from it* to return to (he ease, (he com¬ 
pany, and public diversions of Home; 
and therefore ttiey couhl not be re¬ 
strained in their eageniess for a battle, 
for they imagined that they coiihi o\er- 

i lower the enemy at (he first charge, 
besides. Otho seeitKS to ha%e been no 
longer able (o support liirnself in a state 
ol suspense; surh an averdi<m to the 
thoughts of danger had his dissipation 
and efTeininacy gi\en liiin ! ()>erhiir- 
dened (hen bv his cares, he hastened 
to free himself from (heir weight; he 
Covered his eyes, and leaped down the 
precipice ; he cninmiUed all at once to 
fortune. Such is the account given of 
the matter by the orator Scciindus, who 
was Otiio's secretary. 

Others say. that the two parties were 
much inclined to lay dow n their arms, 
and unite in choosing an emperor out 
of the best generals (hey ha<l; or, if 
they could not agree upon it, to leave 
the election to the senate. Nor is it 
improbable, as (he two who were called 
emperors were tieitlicr of them men of 
reputation, that the experienced and 
prudent part of the soldiers should fonn 
such a design ; for they could not but 
reflect how unhappy nn<l dreadful a 
thing it would be to plunge themselves 
into the same calamities, which the Ko- 
mans could not bring upon each other 
without aching hearts, in the quarrels 
of Sylla and Marius, of Ctesar and 
Hompey ; and for what? but to provide 
an cnipire to minister to (he insatiable 
appetite and the drunkenness of Vitel- 
lius, or to the luxury and debaucheries 
of Otho. These considemlions ore 
supposed to iiave induced CeUus to 
eiideav'iur to gain time, in hopes (hat 
matters might be compromised without 
the swoni; while Otho, out of fear 
of such an agreement, hastened tho 

battle. , • 

io the meantime he returned to linx 
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ilium nbich certainly was an additional 
error ; lor by that step he deprived the 
combatants of the reverence and emu¬ 
lation which his presence might have 
ins))ircd, and took a consideml)le limb 
from the body of the army, 1 mean 
some of the best and most active men, 
botli horse and foot, for his bodyguard, 
'['here happened about that time a ren¬ 
contre iipon the Po, while Cecina's 
troops endeavoured to lay a bridge 
over that river, and Otho’s to prevent 
it. 1'he latter iinding their eflorts in- 
clfeclnal, put a quantity of torches well 
covered with brimstone and pilch into 
some boats, which were carried by the 
wind and current upon the enemy's 
work. First smoke, and aftenvnrds a 
bright ilame arose; upon which Cecina’s 
inen were so terrified that they leaped 
into the river, overset tlieir boats, and 
were entirely exposed to their enemies, 
who laughed at their awkwaril distress. 

'I'he German troops, however, beat 
Otho's gladiators in a little island of the 
Po, and killed a considerable iminber 
of them. Otho's army that was in Be- 
driaciim, resenting this anVont, insisted 
on being led out to battle. Accord¬ 
ingly Procnlns marched, and pitched 
liis camp at the distance of fifty fur¬ 
longs from Bcilriaciim. But he chose 
his ground in a very unskilful manner; 
for though it was in the spring season, 
and the country afl'orded many springs 
and rivulets, his army was distressed 
for water. Next day, Proculus was for 
marching against the enemy, who lay 
not less than a liundred furlongs oft; 
but Paulinas would not agree to it. 
He said, they ought to keep tlie post 
they had taken, ratlier than fatigue 
themselves first, and then immediately 
engage an enemy, who could arm and 
put tlicmscives in order of battle at 
tbeir leisure, while they were making 
such a march with all the encumbrance 
of baggage and servants. The gene¬ 
rals disputed the point, till a Numidiau 
horseman came with letters from OUio, 
ordering them to make no longer de¬ 
lay, but proceed to tlie attack without 

* It was debated in council, whether the 
emperor should be present in the action or 
not. Marius Cclsus and Paulinus durst not 
vote for it, lest they should seem inclined to 
expose nis person. He therefore retired to 
Brixillum, which was a circumstance that 
ooDUthnted not a tittle to bii ruin. 


losing a moment’s time. They then 
decamped of course, and went to seek 
the enemy. The news of theirajiproacb 
threw Cecina into great confusion; and 
immediately quitting his works and 
post upon the river, he repaired to the 
camp, where he found most of the sol¬ 
diers armed, and the word already given 
by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry 
were forming, the best of tlie cavalry 
were directed to skirmish. At that 
moment a report was spread, from what 
cause we cannot tell, amongst Otho’s 
van, that Vitellius’s ofiicer.s were coming 
over to their party. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as they approached, tliey saluted 
them in a friendly manner, oalling them 
their fellow soldiers ; but instead of re¬ 
ceiving the appellation, they answered 
with a furious and hostile shout. 'Hie 
consequence was, that the persons who 
made the compliment were dispirited, 
and the rest suspected them of treason, 
'riiis was the lirst tiling that discon¬ 
certed Otho’s troops, for by this time 
the enemy had charged. Besides, they 
could preserve no order; the intermix 
ture of the baggage, and the nature ot 
the ground, preventing any regular 
movement; for the ground was so full 
of ditches and other inequalities, that 
they were forced to break their ranks 
and wheel about to avoid them, and 
could only fight in small parties. There 
were but two legions, one of Vitellins’s 
called the devou}'rr, and one of Otho’s 
called the succourcr, which could dis¬ 
entangle themselves from tlie defiles 
and gain tlie open plain. These en¬ 
gaged in a regular battle, and ftuight a 
long time. Otho's men were vigorous 
and brave, but tliey had not seen so 
much as one action before this; on the 
other liand, those of Vitellins had much 
experience in tlie field, but tliey were 
old, and their strength decaying. 

Otho’s leg ion coming on with great 
fury, mowed down the farst ranks, and 
took the eagle. The enemy, filled with 
shame and resentment advanced to 
chastise them, slew Orphidius, who 
commanded the legion, and took seve¬ 
ral standards. Against the gladiators^ 
wiio bad the reputation of being brave 
fellows, and excellent at close fighting^ 
.^phenus Varus brought up the Ba^ 
vians, who come from an island formed 
by the Rhine« and are the best cavfiliy 
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in Germany. A lew of the gladiators 
rnatle head against tlieni, but the great¬ 
est part tied to the river, and falling in 
with some of the enemy’s infantr>’ that 
nas (josted there, were all cut in (lieces. 
But none behaved so ill that clay as the 
pnetorian bands ; they did not even 
\vait to receive the enemy’s charge, and 
in their flight tliey broke througli the 
troops that as yet stood their ground, 
nnd put them in disorder. Neverthe¬ 
less, many of Otho's men were irresist¬ 
ible in the quarter where tliey fought, 
and opened a M'ay through the victorious 
c-iiemv to their camp; lint Proculus 
Hud Paiiliiins took another way, for 
they' dreaded the soldiers, wlio already 
blamed their generals for the loss of 
the day. 

Annins Oallus received info the city 
all the scattered parties, and endea¬ 
voured to encounige ihi'ni by as-sur- 
aiices that the advantage upon the 
ulioie was equal, and that their troops 
had the stiperioritv in many jiartsof the 
tield. But Marius Celsus assembled 
tile principal oflicers, and desired them 
to consider ofineastires that might save 
their country'. “ After such an expense 
of Koman blond,” said he, ** Otiio liiin- 
.self, if he lias a patriotic principle, 
would not tempt fortune any more; 
since Cato and Scipio, in refusing to 
submit to Ca;sar after the battle of 
Pharsalia. arc nocused of having unne¬ 
cessarily sacriliced the lives of so many 
brave men in Africa, notwithsUinding 
that they fought for (he liberties of (heir 
country. Purtune, indeed, is capri¬ 
cious, and all men are liable to siiITct 
by herincoiistniicy; yet good men have 
one advantage which she cannot de¬ 
prive them of, and (hat is, to avail 
themselves of (heir reason in whatever 
may befall them.” 'I'hcsc arguments 
prevailed with the oflicers, nnd on sound¬ 
ing the private men they found them 
desirous of peace. Titiaiius himself 
was of opinion tliat tliey ought to send 
embassadors to treat for a coalition. In 
pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus 
were charged witli a commission to 
Cecina and Valcns. As they were 
upon the road, they met some cciitii 
nuns, tvho informed them tliat Vitelliis’s 
army was advancing to Bedriaciim, and 
that they were sent before by their ge¬ 
nerals with pro|)osal.-i for an accoiiimo 
eJaCion. Celsus and Gallus commended 


their design, and desired them to go 
back with them to meet Cecina. 

W’hen theyapproached (hat general s 
army, Celsus was in great danger ; for 
the rav.ilry fliat were beaten in the 
aflair ol the anibuscaiie, happened (a 
be in t)i6 v^n t tlitfV 1)0 sooner sd^T 
Olsns, than lliey ailvnnctd nidi !<ind 
s}iO)its against him. 'I he cenl)irit>ns. 
honever, put themselves heforc him» 
and tlio otlier ofticers called out to thorn 
to do him no vioh--ncc. Cecina hiin^olf, 
when he was informed of the tumult, 
rode up and quelled it. ami arter he 
made his roiiipiifncnts to Celsus in a 
very manner^ accompanied 

him to Hedriacuin. 

Ill the meantime, ^Pitianns rej^enting 
that he had sent the embassador^, 
placed flic most resolute of the solfliers 
a^aiii upon the walls, and exhorted the 
rest to be assisting; but ^vhen ('ecina 
rode up and otVered his bum I, not a 
man of them could resist him. Some 
Habited his men from flic walls, 
others opened the gates; after which 
they went out nnd mixed nitli the 
troops that were coining up. In.steaa 
of acts of hostility, there was nothing 
but intttiiat caresses and other demon 
strations of friendship; in consequence 
of whichy they all took the oath to Vi 
telliiis, and ranged themselves umler 
hLs banner. 

'riiis is the account \%hicli most of 
those tint were in the battle give of it; 
but at the same time they confess tliat 
they dill not know all the particulars, 
because of the confused maimer iik 
which they fought, and the inequality 
of the ground. l^>iig after, when 1 was 
passing over the field of battle, Moy 
trius FJoriis, a person of consular dig¬ 
nity, shoued me an old man, who m 
his youth had served under Otlio, with 
otherK oftbe same age with himself, not 
from inclination^ but by coiistniint.'^ 

* From this passage Dacter wouM infci, 
that the life of Olho was not wriiicn by Plu« 
tarch« He says, a person who served a young 
man under Otho> could not be old at tho 
time when Plutarch can be supposed to have 
visited that field of battle. Ills argument ia 
this. That battle was fought in the year of 
Christ sixty.nine; Plutart^ returned from 
Italy to Chsrooeaabout the end of Ooniitian^a 
reign, in tlie year of Christ ninety-tliree m 
nlDety-fuur, and never left his native city any 
more. As tliU retreat of Plutarch'a waa only 
twenty-four or twenty-five y^n after Uie battle 
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He told me also, that on visiting the 
field, after the battle, he saw a Targe 
pile of (lead bodies as high as the head 
()t a man ; and upon inquiring into the 
reason. l>e could neither discover it 
himself, nor get an}' information about 
it. It was no %vonder that there was a 
great carnage in case of a general rout, 
because in a civd war they make no 
prisoners, for such captives would be 
of no advantage to the conquerors; but 
it i.s diflicult to assign a reason why the 
carcasses should be piled up in that 
manner. 

An uttcertain rumour (as it commonly 
happens) was first brought to Otho, 
an-1 afterwards some of the wounrled 
came and assured him that the battle 
Was lost. On this occasion it was no¬ 
thing extraordinary that his friends 
strove to encourage him and keep him 
from desponding; but the attachment 
of the soldiers to him exceeds all i>eiief. 
None of them left him, or went over to 
the enemy, or considfed his own safety, 
ev en ulicu tluur chief despaired of Ins. 
On the conln»r>-, they crowded lus 
gates; they called him emperor; they 
ielt no form of application untried; 
they kissed his haruls, they fell at his 
feel, and with groans anci tears en¬ 
treated him not to forsake them, nor 
giye them np to tluur enemies, but to 
employ their liearts and hands to the 

of Dcslriacuni, he concludes that a person who 
fought In that battle, a young man could not 
possibly be old when ftlutarai made the tour 
of Italv { and therefore conjectures that this, 
ns well as the life of Onlba, must have been 
written by a son of ftlutnrch. 

Ilut wc think no argument, in a matter of 
such importance, ought to be adduced from a 
passage manifestly corrupt; for instead of 
ovra iroAojor, wc must cither read tva oura 
rraXaior, or vov St troXcuov tvo, to make either 
Orcck or sense of it. 

I/nmprias, in the catalogue, ascribes these 
two lives to his father. Nor do wc 8(je such 
a dissimilarity to Plutarch's other writings, 
either in the style or manner, as warrants us 
to conclude that they ate not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them 
into his edition, because he found them among 
the opttscula ; and, as some of the opuscula 
were supposed to be spurious, he believed too 
hastily that these were of the number. 

Wc think tlic loss of Plutarch's other lives 
of the emperors a real loss to the world, and 
should have been glad if they had come down 
to US, even in the same imperfect condition, 
os to the text, as those of Oalba and Otho. 


last moment of their lives. They all 
joined in this request; and one of the 
private men, drawing his sword, thus 
Viddressed hi.'iiself to Otho : “ Know, 
ICa'.sar, what your soldiers are ready to 
^lo for you,” and immediately plunged 
whe steel into hi.s heart. 

Otho was not moved at this affecting 
scene, but, with a cheerful and steady 
countenance, looking round upon the 
company, he spoke as follows;—“ This 
day, my fellow-soldiers, 1 consider as a 
more happy one than that on yvhirh 
you made me emperor, yvhen I see you 
thiis disposed, and am so great in your 
opinion. Hut deprive me not of a still 
gr<‘aler happiness, that of laying down 
my life yvith honour for so many gene- 
roiis Romans. If I am worthy of the 
Roman empire, 1 ought to shed my 
blood for my country. I know the vic¬ 
tory my adverearies have gained is by 
no means decisive. I have intelligence 
that my army from IVIysia is at the dis- 
tan(;e of but a few days march ; Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their le¬ 
gions upon the Adriatic ; the forces in 
Judea declare for us; the senate is 
with us; and the very wives and child¬ 
ren of our enemies are so many pledges 
in onr hands. But we are not fighting 
for It^y with Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or 
the Cimbrians ; our dispute is with the 
Romans; and whatever party prevails, 
whether we conquer, or are conquered, 
our country must suffer. Under the 
victor’s joy she bleeds. Believe, then, 
my friends, that I can die with greater/ 
^lory than reign ; for I know no bene¬ 
fit that Rome can reap from my victory 
equal to what I shall confer upon her 
by sacrificing myself for peace and 
unanimity, and to prevent Italy from 
beholding such another day as this I” 

After he had made this speech, and 
showed himself immovable to those 
who attempted to alter his resolution, 
be desired his friends and such senators 
as were present, to leave him, and pro¬ 
vide for their own safety. To those 
that were absent he sent the same com¬ 
mands, and signified his pleasure to 
the cities by letters, that they should 
receive them honourably, and supply 
them with good convoys. 

He then called his uephew Cocceius,’^ 
who was yet very young, and bade him 

* Tacitus and Suetonius c&Il him CocwtaiuM, 
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rompose hlrn-ielf,anil not fear Vitelliiis. 
*’ I liave taken the same care.” said 
he. “ of his mother, his wife, ami child¬ 
ren, as if they liad been iny own. And 
for the same reason, 1 mean tor vour 
sake. I deferrefl the adoption wliitli I 
inteiide<l\oii; for 1 ihoui'ht proper to 
wait the issue of this «ar, that yon 
niijjht reiirti "ith rne if I coiupiered, 
and not fall witli me if I was overcome. 
The last tiling, my son. I haw to re- 
commeinl to yon is, neither entirely to 
forijet, nor yet to rcmemhrr too well, 
that you hadan emperor for yonr niule.” 

A iijoinenl after he heanl a yreat 
noise ami liinniU at his 
soldiers secinn the senators i\*lirinn. 
threatened to kill them if they moved 
a .step farther, or abainloned the em¬ 
peror. Otlm, in Rrc'Ot concern for them, 
bliovved himself ap.aiii at the door, but 
no loiijfer with a mild and snpphealing 
air; on the contrary, he ca.st such a 
stern and an^ry look uiion the m«ist 
turhnlent part of them, that they with- 
<lrew' in jjreat fear and confiisinn. 

In the cveniii;? he was thirsty, and 
drank a little water. Then be had two 
swords hniught l»im, and having ex¬ 
amined (he points ol both a long time, 
he sent away the one, and put the other 
tinder his arm. After this he ealled 
his servants, and with many expressions 
of kindness gave them money. 
that he chose to be lavish of what would 
soon be anotlier’s, for lie gave to some 
more, and to some less, proiiortioning 
his bounty to their merit, and paying 
a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had disiiiLsstd them, he 
dcdicaUrd the remainder of the night to 
repose, and slept so sound that liis 
chainherlains heard him at the d“pr. 
Karly in the morning he called his 
frcccimnii. who a-ssisted him m the care 
of (he senators, and ordered him to 
make the proper inquiries about timni. 
The answer he brought was, tliat thev 
were gone, and had been provided with 
everything they desired. Upon which 
he said, “ Oo you, then, and show 
yourself to Uic soldiers, that they may 
not imagine you have assisted me iii 
despatching myself, and put you to 

some cruel death for it.*’ 

As soon as the freedroan was gone 
out, he fixed the hilt of his sword upon 
the ground, and holding it with boUi 
han&, feU upon it with so much force. 


thnt Ilf expired ith one jfroan. 'ILo 
servants nl)o uajte<l uitlnnit ijrard the 
i>roa]], and i>urst into a loud lanu*nta« 
tion. ^^]ll<dl uas «*< hofd thn^n^ti tin* 
camp aiul tlic city. The sohlicrs ran 
to the crates with the ino^t |)itial>]e waiU 
iiigji and iini.st unfeiun^d rcproacln 
ine theinselvfs tor not 4<uaniin;r their 
< inperc»r, and pri venting; his ci\iinr tor 
fheiin Not one of tin ni would liave 
him to provide for himself tliou^h the 
eiieniN* was approaclmift, lUv\ attired 
tile hody in a lua^niliceiit manner, an<l 
prepart'd n iuneml pile: alter whi*'h 
they attended the procession in their 
armour^ and haj)]))' was the man tliat 
couhl come to support his hitT. Some 
kneeled and kissed his uoiiiuh ^oiiie 
grasped liis hand, and i»thers pros¬ 
trated themselves on the groiiml, and 
adored him at a tlistance ; iiay» there 
were some w ho threvv (lit'ir tun lies 
upon the pik% and then slew (lieinscives; 
not that they had received any extra¬ 
ordinary favours from the deceased, or 
were afraid ofsnflcring under the hands 
of Uie conqueror, but it seems that no 
king or tyrant was ever so passionately 
fond of governing as they were of being 
governed by Ollio. Nor did their al- 
iVcIion cease with his death; it sur¬ 
vived tlic gravc» and teriniiiated in the 
hatred and destruction ot Vitellius. Of 
tliat we shall give an account in its 
proper place. 

After they ha<l interred the remains 
ofOtho, they erected a monument over 
Uiciii, which, neither by its size, nor by 
any pomp of epitaph, could excite the 
least envy. I have seen it at llrixilluin ; 
it was veVy modest, and tlie inscrijrtion 
only thus t— 


Co tf)c ittemoro o( 
MARCUS OTHO. 

rHO died at the age of thirty-seven, 
ving reigned only three months, 
lose wlio find fault with Ins Ulc ore 
t more respectable, either for llieir 
mbers or for tlieir rank, than those 
lo applaud bis death; for, though 
i life was not much better than Unit 
Nero, vet his death was nobler. 

The soldiers were extremely mccnspij 
ainst Pullio, one of Uie principal 
icers of llie guards, for persuading 
to take the ouUi immediately to 



nib 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Vilelhus; and being informed, that 
ftiere were still some senators on the 
spot, they let the others pass, but soli¬ 
cited Virginius Rufus in a very trouble¬ 
some manner. They went in arms to 
his house, and insisted that he should 
take the imperial title, or at least be 
their mediator with the conqueror; but 
ne who had refused to accept that title 
fro n them when they were victorious, 
thought it would be the greatest mad¬ 


ness to embrace it alter they were 
beaten. And he was afraid ofapplying 
to the Germans in their behalf, because 
he had obliged that people to do many 
things contrary to their inclinations 
He Uierefore went out privately at an¬ 
other door. When the soldiers found 
that lie had left them, they took the 
oath to Vitellius, and liaving obtained 
their pardon, were enrolled aiuongs 
the troops of Ceciiia. 


AN 


ACCOUNT OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, 

AND 

DENOMINATIONS OF MONEY, 

MENTIONED nT PX.UTARCH, FR03I THE TABLES Of DOCTOR AKBCTaNOT. 


MEIGHTS. 

The Romin libia or pound . 

The Attic mina or pound . 

The Attic talent equal to sixty min» . 

DRV MEASURES OK CAPAt ITV. 

The Roman .. 

The Attic chtenix, one pint, 15,70^ solid inches . 

The Attic medimnus ... 


Ih. 

CIS. 

P Wt. 


00 

10 

18 

13: 

00 

ti 

7 

16* 

5G 

11 

0 

17f 


1 0 0§ 

(1 0 l^ nearly 

4 0 0* 


LIQUID ^MEASURES OF CAPACITV. 

The .. 

The .. 

The chus ... 

3IEASURES OF LENGTH. 


The Roman foot. 

The Roman cubit .. ’ 

The Roman pace... 

The Roman furlong . 

The Roman mile. 

The Grecian cubit ... 

The Grecian furlong . 

The Grecian mile . 

N. B. In thU eompaUlioD, the EngUih pace is fire feel- 

MONEY. 


The quadrant, about . 

The at . 

The .. 

The testertiuro equal to 1,000 tealertil 

The .. 

The Attic obolut . 

The drachma.. 


The mina « 100 .. 

two Attic dnvehm. ... • • 

Th' of different xiilue at different peri^ A^ 1 

tiding to the proportion mentioned by Tacitut, when It «^anged | 
ior 20 denarii, it waa of the same value at the Orectan ttater. 


piQ*. leli^l 

i 2,141* 
1* 0,S5«+* 

C 25,C><JS 

Etic ft. tn. 

0 0 11} 

. 0 1 55 

0 4 10 

. 130 4 4 

. 007 0 0 

0 1 0 } 

. 100 4 4 * 

. R05 5 0 


£. t. 4. V 

0 0 0 UJ 

0 0 0 0,*t 

0 0 1 ‘.tf 

6 15 2 
0 0 7 3 
0 0 11* 
0 0 7 3 
? 4 7 0 
106 15 0 O 
0 10 1 3 

1 13 3 0 

0 10 1 3 
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2437 

2647 

2(;38 

2720 

27OR 

2847 

2880 

2804 

2‘JOR 

3046 


3174 

3198 

3201 

3235 

3230 

3270 

3350 

3350 

3354 


3350 

3370 
3 : 19 1 

3401 

3442 


3344 


3448 

3459 

3401 

3402 

3403 


3407 


3470 

3471 
3474 

3479 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

FROM DACIEK AND OTHER WRITERS. 




Yws 


Yenrt before 


befort 

iWaa 

Yenrs 

the first 


ItU* 

beforo 

Olympifti). 


OUliU* 

(nit (i 

Clii 



Home 


737 

Deucamon’s deluge - - 

701 

1511 

027 

Minos 1. son of Jupiter and Ettropa 

Gol 

1401 

480 

Minos IL grandson of the first 

500 

1259 

464 

THESEUS.—The expedition of the Argonauts* Theseus 

473 

1228 


attended Jason in it* 



400 

: Troy taken* Deinophon the son of Theseus was at the siege 

430 

IISO 

327 

The return of the Heraclidonc to Pelononnesus • - 

351 

1101 

204 

a 

The first war of the Athenians against Sparta • ^ * 

318 

1088 


Codr us devotes himself 



208 

The HeloU subdued by Agis 

304 

1055 

200 

The Ionic migration 

290 

1040 

129 

Lycurgus flourishes 

153 

904 

1. 

1 

THE FIRST OLYMPIAD* 

25 

774 



Yrs. of 



I 

Home. 


vtL 1. 

Itf) AIU IaI . p 


760 

747 

vii. 4. 

The rape of the Sabine virgir..> 

4 

XVL 1. 

The death of Komulus . . . 

38 

713 

xvi. "X 

NUAIA*—Numa elected king • 

39 

712 

xxviu 2. 

Nuaia diet 

82 

8(;9 

xlv. 1, 

SOLON—Solon flouriahet 

153 

59f» 









xlvL L 

Kpimenidcs goes 10 Athens, and expiates the citj. He dies 

1S7 

594 


soon after, at tlic age of 154. The seven wise men : 




vGsop and Anachnrsis flourish. 



xlvi* 3. 

Solon Aiclton 

169 

592 


CrcBsus, king of Lydia ...... .... 



K 1. 

Pythagoras goes into Italy 

173 

578 


Pisistratus sets up his tyranny 


1 

Iv. 2. 

Cyrus, king of Persia 

194 

557 

Ivu. 4. 

Croesus taken 

204 

647 

Uvui. 1. 

PUULICOLA is chosen consul in the room of Collatinus 

245 

608 


Dniius fights Aruns, the eldest son of Taruuin. Both are 




kUIcd. 



Ixviil. 3. 

Publicola consul the third time. His colleague Horaiius 

247 

504 


Pulvillus dedicates the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 




Horatius Codes defends the Sublician bridge against the 




Tuscans. 



Uii. 3. 

Publicola dies .............. 

251 

500 


2^cno Eleates flourished 



IxxU. 1. 

The battle of lilarathon ........... 

282 

489 

IxxiL 8. 

COKIOLAKUS is banished, and retires to the Volscl • ^ 

2G3 

488 

IxxUl. 1. 

Herodotus is boin 

285 

489 

Ixxhi. 2. 

Coiiolanus besieges Rome; but bemg prevailed upon by his 

260 

485 


mother to retire, is stoned to death by the Volsci. 


s 

Ixxiv. 2. 

ARISTIDES is bonislied for ten years, but recalled at Uie 

270 

481 


expiration of three. 



ixxv. 1. 

THEMISTOCLES.—ThebatUe of Salamis . - - . 

27 s 

478 

Ixxv. 2. 

The battle of Platsa 

274 

477 

Ixxvi. 1. 

Thucydides is bom ............ 

277 

474 

Ixxvii. 2. 

ThemistodM ii brtnished bv the Ostmeism . • . . . 

282 

4U9 
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Vee 
s/ t 
•vorl 

j 

TS 1 

he' Olymplsdt. 
4. 

346( 

346] 

3601 

) IxxTii* 3* 

1 IxxvU* 4. 

1 Ixxxii. 3* 

3619 

1 llxxxvii. 2. 

1 

3021 

3522 

1 

Ixxxvii. 4. 
Ixxxviii. 1. 

35:« 

:i637 

xci. 2. 
xci. 4. j 

soao 

xcii. I. J 

3639 

xcii. 2. ] 


i i 

3646 

ZeUK 4. 1 

!. n 

3646 

xci-.. 1. / 

S649 

xciv. 4. / 

1 

3660 

s 

j xcv. 1. 13 

36.63 

3664 

3666 

3661 

xcv. 4. 1 A 

xcvl. 1. L 

xcvL 2. A 

xeviL 4. T 

3662 

3666 

3669 
3674 

3670 

xcviiL I. C 

xeix. I. A 

xeix. 4. D 

ci. 1. n 

eil. 2. Pi 

Ti 

3680 

di. 3. PI 

3682 

ciii. J. Di 

3684 

dll. 3. Is< 

3686 

diL 4. Tl 

3680 

dr. 1. Pc 

3687 

j 

dr. 2. Th 
* 

3688 

3680 

1 

dr. 3. Caj 
dr. 4. Ar 

S693 

3594 

8696 

CT. 4. DI 

crl. 1. All 

cri. 3. Dh 

8698 

crU. 1. DE 


CIAION bMls the PcrsUns both at aea acd land - 
Socrates IS boro. He lived 71 year* 

Cimon dies. /Ucibiades born the same year. He^otus 

and Thucydides flourish ; the Jailer is twelve or thirteen 
years younger than the foroicr- 
Findardic^y eighcy years old • 

PERICLES stirs up the Peloponnesian war, which lasu 
2/ year.. Ho ivas very young when the Romans tent the 
Dcccmvin to Athens for Solon’s law*. 

Pericles dies 
Plato born 

Xerxes killed by Artabanus. 


Tear* I V«ar% 
I before 


[Chriil, 




amongst the Persians* 



324 

323 


338 

340 


--i-— w MIV £. VtUL 

establishes the thirty tyrants at Athens 


war, and 


342 


427 

426 


413 

41) 


340 


ros in a great battle. The retreat of the ten thousand 
(Recks, conducted by Xenophon. 


349 

3A2 


409 

407 

406 

403 

401 

402 

399 


353 

S5€ 

367 


390 

396 

394 


364 


, V®-. - iicaaeu me 

wered band the vear before at Leuctra, where Eparoingn. 


366 

369 

372 

377 

3H2 

383 


386 

387 

388 


307 


Xenophon dies, aged 00. 


4 0 


360 

362 

379 

374 

369 

368 

366 

364 

363 


390 

391 

392 

396 

397 
399 

401 


/ 


361 

360 

369 

366 

364 

362 

360 
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Ifears 
of the 

Olfmpladf. 

woHiL 

i 


3602 

cviii. L 

3U05 

cviii. 4* 

3607 

cix.2. 

3(!<19 

cix* 4* 

3012 

cz* 3* 

3613 

cx* 4. 

3614 

cxi* 1* 

3616 

cxi* 3* 

1 

3619 

1 cxii* 2. 

3623 , 

j Cxiii. 2. 

3627 1 

cxiv. 1. 

3632 ; 

1 

exv* 3* 

3634 

cxvi* 1. 

3636 

1 

1 

1 cxvi. 4* 

3643 

cSTiii. 2. j 


Yearv Yeti* 
of bpforw 
Rome. Cbriit. 


ac70 CXKV. 1. 


son.'> 

3»»fi 


cxxviii. 4. 
cxxxi. 3. 

cxxxii. 1. 


3723 cixxtIH. 2. 


^727 I cxxxix. 2. 


3731 

3733 

3734 
3736 
3738 
8741 

3747 

3748 

3762 


cxl. 2. 
czl. 4. 

cxl. 1. 
cxli. 3. 
cxlii. 1. 
cxlU. 4. 
cxUt. 2. 
cxliv. 4. 

cxIt. 3. 


1^7*4 ! ,ezlvi. 1. 


Plato dies, aged 80 or 81 
Timoleon «er)t to assist the STraensans 
DioDjsius the younger sent off to Corinth 
Epicarus bom 

Tnc battle of Ch»ronca, in which Philip beats the Athen¬ 
ians and ThebanSe 
Timoleon dies - 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT is declared general of all 
Greece against the Persians, upon the death of his father 
Philip. 

The battle of the Gmnicus 
The battle of Arbela - 
Porus beaten - 
Alexander dies, aged 33 
Diogenes dies, aged 90. 

Aristotle dies, aged 63 

PlIOCION retires to Polyperchon, but is delivered up by 
him to the Athenians, who put him to death* 

EUMENES, who had attained to a considerable rank 
amongst the successors of Alexander the Great, is be¬ 
trayed to Antigonus, and put to death* 

DEMETRIUS, surnamed Poliocertes, permitted by his 
father Antigonus to command the army in Syria, when 
only twenty-two years of age* He restores the Athenians 
to their liberty, but they choose to remain in the worst of 
chains, those of servility and meanness. 

Dionysius, the tyrant, dies at Ucraclea, aged 65* 

In the year before Christ 288, died Theophrastus, aged 86* 
And in the year before Christ 285, Theocritus Hourished. 

PYRRHUS, King of Epirus, passes over into Italy, where 
he is defeated by Lsvinus* 

The first Punic war, wbicli lasted 24 years • * • . * 
PhilopcemcD bom 

ARATUS, of SicTon, deliv9ed his native city from the 
tyranny of Nicocles. 

AOIS and CLEOMENES, coiemporaries with Aratua, 
for Aratus being beaten by Cleomenes, calls in Antigonus 
from Macedonia, which proves the ruin of Greece. 

PHILOPCEMEN thirty years old when Cleomenes took 
Megalopolis. About this time lived Hannibal, Marollus, 
Fabius Maximus, and Scipio Afticanus. 

The second Punic war, whiA lasted eighteen years • • • 
Hannibal beats the consul Fiaminius at the Thrasymenean 
lake; ^ 

And the consuls Varro and Emilias at Cannie . • . . 

He is beaten by AlarccUus at Nola 

Marcellus takes Syracuse - 

Fabius Alaxtmus seises Tarentum 

Fabius litasimus dies 

Scipio triumphs for his conquests in Africa - • • • T 

TITUS QUINOTIUS FLAMINIUS elected eoMel itt the 
age of SO* 

CATO THE CENSOR was 21 or 22 years old when Fa¬ 
bius Alaximus took Tarentum. See abore. 

All Greece restored to her liberty, by T. Q. Flamioioi - - 
Fiaminius triumphs; Demetrius the son of Philip, and 
Niibis, tyrant of I/uclhIicuioq, follow his chaiioL 


405 

408 

410 

412 

415 


416 

417 


419 

422 

426 

430 


435 


439 

446 


488 

499 

502 


634 

636 

637 
639 
541 
644 
650 
652 

655 


346 

343 

341 

33S 

33S 

335^ 

334 


332 

325- 

326 

321 

319' 

316 


437 314 


312 

306 


473 272 


263 

262 

242 


626 226 


630 221 


217 

^16 

214 

212 

210 - 

207 

201 

lOOi 

106^ 


« 567 i IM 



















A CHRONOLOGICTAfiLL. 


Tean 
*«f tiH 
wvr;^! 

1 

Olympiads. 

1. 

3755 

376<; 

3707 

! cxivi. 2. 

cxlix* 1* 

1 cxlix. 2. 

3702 

1 

1 

1 cliii. 1. 

r 

3701) 

3704 

S.-iOl 

1 

civ. 1. 

' clvL 1. 

; civil. 4. 

3604 

1 

1 clviii. 3. 



3.'JL'7 

i 

1 clxiv. 2. 

4 

t 

3643 

clxvti. 2. 

3644 

3646 

f 1 

clxviii. 3. 

^ clxtx. 1. 

3650 

' clxxi. 2. 

3655 
3662 
3668 1 

1 

1 clxxi* 2. 

' clxxiii. 1* 

1 cixxui*2. 

1 

1 

1 

#888 

k 

1 

1 

clxxiv. 2* 
clxxiv* 3* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3803 1 

clxxtv* 4. 

3870 

clxxv- 1. 

3671 ( 

clxxv. 2* 

<674 

3077 

clxxvi* 1« 

clxxvL 4* 

3879 

3881 

3887 

clxxvii. 2* : 
clxxvli* 4* 1 
clxxix* 2* . 


cxivi. 2. ! Caio triumphs Tor his conquests in Spain 
Scip 10 African us dies 
Philopcrmcn dies ••••.*. 
The same year. 


Teirs 

or 

Rome. 


66d 

570 


685 


603 

607 

G04 

COT 


PAULUb JEMIL/XUS^ Uun first consul, was beaten by 
Hannibal at Canna?« 

When consul the second time, he conquered Perseus, and 
brought him in chains to Home, 

Nov Terence flourished* 

Paulus .'Emilius dies - 
\ *Marius bom 

The third I'unic war, which continued four years - - . 

Cato the Censor dies. 

Scipio .Eiiiilianus destroys Carthage ; and .Mummius sacks ' 
and hums Corinth. 

(^neades dies, a^cd 86 

Polybius dies, aged 81 .. 

TIlltRIU?} and CAIUS GHAClIIUj: _The Uws of 

Caius Gracchus* 

*^f A KIUS—Marches against Juguriha 
Cicero bom. 

Pompey bom 

*Marjus, nov consul the second time, marches against the • j]jf| 
Cimbri* 

Julius Cwsar is bom in the sixth consulship of Marius - • • rjkfi 
J>ucTccius bom 


872 


SVLLA, after his prictorship, sent into C.ippadocia . ♦ . 

Makes himself master of Rome /’!. 

T.kM Athens. 

Alarius dies the same year. ) ^ 

SERTORIUS sent into Spain 

The younger .Marius U*atcn by Sylla ; yet 50on after he dc- GJl 
feats Pontius Tclesir>us at the gates of Rome. Sylla 
enters tile city, and being created dictator, exercises all 
manner of cruelties* 

CRASSUS enriches himself with buying the estates of per¬ 
sons proscribed* 

POMPKV, at the age of 26, is sent into Africa against Do* 
mitius, and beats him* 

CATO of Utica was younger tlian Pompey, for he waa but 
14 years old when SylJaV proscriptions were in their 
utmost rage. 

CICERO defends Rosrtus against the practices of Sylla* 

This was his first public pleading* After this be retire 
to Athens, to finish his studies* 

Sylla, after having destroyed above 100,000 Roman cititens, 
proscribed 00 senators, and 2,000 knights, resigns his 
iliciatorship, and dies the year following* 

Pompey manages the war in Spain against Sertoriut - • • 

LUCULLUS, aRer his consubhip, is sent against JHithri- 
datcf. 


«73 

674 

677 

680 

682 

684 


bom 
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Yean 

before 
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193 

182 

161 


1C6 


156 

l.')4 

U7 

Ui 

12<> 

l2:i 

121 


105 

104 

102 

Ofl 

04 
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60 

65 


61 

64> 


70 


78 


77 

« 

74 

71 

69 

e7 

61 
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Yean 

of tke 
world. 


S8yi 


38»7 

3iK)2 

3iM>3 


3904 


3905 


3!)0C 

Sim? 


3908 


3990 I 

3910 

3918 
3019 

3920 


3947 

3961 

3082 

4018 

4019 



clxxx. 2. 


clxxxi. 4. 
clxxxiii. 1. 

clxxxiii. 2. 


clxxxiii. 3. 


clxxxiii. 4. 


clxxxiv. 1. 
rlxxxi?. 2. 


clxxxiv. 3. 

, clxxxiv. 4. 

clxxxv. i. 

clxxxvii. 1. 
clxxxvii. 3. 

clxxxvii. 4. 


cxciv. 2. 
ccii. 4. 
ccUi. 1. 
ccxi. 4. 

ccxiL 1. 


JULIUS C.®SAR appointed consul with Bibulus, obtains 
Illyria, and the two Uauls, with four legions. He xnar* 
ries liis daughter, Julia, to Pompey. 

Crassus is taken by the Patthians, and slain • > . _ _ 

Caisar defeats Pon»pcy at Pharsalia ........ 

Pompey flics into Egypt, and is assassinated there 

CtEsar makes himself master of Alexandria, and subdues 
Egypt; after which he marches into Syria, and soon re¬ 
duces Phamaccs. 

He conquers Juba, Scipio, and Petreius, In Africa, and 
leads up four triumphs. Previous to which, Cato kills 
himself. 

Cajsar defeats the sons of Pompey at Munda. Cncius falls 
in the action, and Sextus flics into Sicily. Cicsar triumphs 
the fifth time. 

BRUTUS. Cicsar Is killed by Brutus and Cassius - - • 

Brutus pa.sscs into Macedonia - 

MARK ANTONV beaten the same year by Augustus at 
Modena. He retires to Lepidus. The triumvirate of 
Augustus, Lepidus, and Antony, who divide il»c empire 
amongst them. 

The battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius being 
ovcrtlirown by Augustus and Antony, lay violent hands 
on thcmsi-lvcs. 

Antony leagues with Sextus, the son of Pompey, against 
Augustus. 

Augustus and Antony renew their friendship after the death 
of Fulvia, and Antony marries Octavio. 

Augustus and Antony again embroiled ...... 

Tlic battle of Aclium. Antony is beaten, and flies into ‘ 
Egypt with Cleopatra. 

Augustus makc-i himself roaster of Alexandria. Antony 
and Cleopatra destroy themselves. 


6ALBA bom, 

Olho born - 

Oalba appointed consul - 

The revolt of Vindex 

Nero killed, and Galba declared emperor 

OTHO revolts, and pcisuades the soldiers to despatch 
Oalba; upon which he is proclaimed emperor; and throe 
monilis after, being defeated by ViteUiu^ despatches 
bfanftelf * 
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ACHEAN8, their tioblo method of testify* 
in; Uicir ;mlitudo (o the Komans^ 418. 

Adonis* feast of, 229. 

Adultery unknown at Sparta* 55. 

^dilcs* ofQcc of, its nature, 451. 

^niilian Family* its antiquity, 2<S9. 

Emilios Paulus is mado irdile, 290; his 
di^cip]inc, i6.; subdues Spain, 291 ; and 
the Ligurians, 292; is appointed to con¬ 
duct the WOT against i’crscus, 294 ; w'hom 
he defeats, 301 ; his disinterestedness, 
300 ; his death, and public funeral, 311. 

JEsop meets Solon at the court of Croesus, 

10 ^. 

Agesiiaus declared king of Sparta, by the 
inti lienee of Lysandcr, 487; appointed 
to command the Lacedemonian expedi¬ 
tion into Asia, 642; from which he is re¬ 
called* 847; to conduct the expedition 
Against the Thobans, whom he defeats, 
(i5U; but is subsequently defeated by 
(hem, CSC ; they attack Lacedemon itself, 
but retire without taking it, CCO; his 
treachery towards Tacbos, king of Egypt, 
C62 ; bis death, 6C3. 

Agis, his general character, 817; his eflbrts 
to reform his country, 648, 649; com¬ 
mands the Spartan army, 8S2 ; is seised 
by Leonidas, imprisoned. 654; and mur¬ 
dered, together with bis mother and 
grandroothor, 15. 

Agriculture, advantages of, 399. 

Alban Lake, prophecy respecting, 151 

Albinus, piety of* 161. 

Alcander assaults Lycurgus, 82; is won 
upon by the kindness of Lycurgus, ih. 

Alcibiades contracts a friendship with So¬ 
crates* 220; his kindness to a stranger, 
221 ; gains the prises at the Olympic 
gameS/ 224 ; straUgem of, 225 ; bis ai^ 
soluteoess and extravagance, 226; is ac¬ 
cused of impiety* 229; returns to Athens* 
whore be is joyfully received* 239 1 his 
death, 243« 

Alexander the Great receives the Persian 
ambassadors^ when a youth# in the aU 
^ aeiice of bis father^ 714; his courage* 


715 ; quarrels with his father, 717 ; wnon.* 
he soon succeeds, 718; he lakes Thebes, 
i5.; his noble conduct to Timocica, ib. ; 
defeats the Persians. 720 ; his illness, 
723 ; defeats Darius, ; his honourable 
conduct to the mother, wife, and daughter 
of Danus* 724^731 ; bis teiiipcraricc*. 
733; defeats Darius a second time, 734 ; 
orders funeral honours to bo paid to the 
body of Darius, 740; inames Rozat;.i, 
741 ; puts his old counsellor, Parmvnio, 
to death. 742 ; kills Clilus, 743 ; con¬ 
quers Ponis> 749; curious coufercnci* 
with the Gymnosophists, 751 ; marries 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, 753^ 
his death, 757 ; uud character, ib. 

Ammonias, preceptor to Plutarch, anecdote 
of, xiv. 

Amulius dispossesses Kumitor of the kinc« 
dom of AIdo, 20; orders the destructiv>n 
of his nephew's, 2L 

Anarchy, the precursor of tyranny, 833. 

Anaxagoras, his praise, 177; is accused, 
and ilics from Athens, 194 ; first taught 
the Athenians how the inouu becomes 
eclipsed, 580. 

Ancilia, bucklers^ why so called* 79. 

Antiochus marries SiraloDicc, 959. 

Antony, his generosity, 967, 968; his 
humane conduct to Arcbelaus, 968 ; con¬ 
nects himself with tho fortunes of Cnar, 
969; to whom ho carries assistance, ib. ; 
his vicious conduct* 97U ; pronounces the 
funeral oration over Ctesor's body, 973; 
unites with OcUvius Caesar and L^idus, 
974; bis brutal exultation over Cficero^ 
975; defeats Cassias, 976; his luxury. 
978; connects himself with Cleopatra, 
<5.; is defeated by the Portbians# 965 ; 
withdraws from thetr country, 968; treats 
hts w'ife OctavU with great neglect, 969 ; 
his dilTercnce with Oesar, ib. ; gives him¬ 
self up entirely to Cleopatra, 991 ; his 
forces* 992 ; engages with CwsaPs fleet, 
993; and is defeated, 994 ; his army goes 
over to Cttsor, ib.; ho returns to Clco« 
patra* 995; they both offer to submit t# 
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C®sar, who rejects their proposal, 997; 
be slabs lumself, 999 ; is buried by Cluo. 
palra, 1001. 

Aquilii conspire with the Vitellii to rein¬ 
state Tarquin, 114 ; and are discovered 
and punished, 115. 

Aratus raises the Achcans to dignity and 
powt-r, 4U2 ; takes Corinth by slratatfem, 
lOdO; is deserted by the Acheans, 1086; 
his various fortune, 1088 ; his death, 1093. 

Archidamia, heroic conduct of, 443. 

Archimedes, his skill in mechanics. 342; he 
defends Syracuse, 343 ; is killed, 346. 

Irchon, office of, 102. 

Areopagus, council of, instituted, ib, 

Ariadne instructs Theseus to pass through 
the labyrinth, 8. 

Ariamnes, an artful Arabian chief, deceives 
Crassus 598, 599. 

Aristides opposes Themistocles, 130; is 
banished, 132; recalled, 136 : his sense 
of justice, 361; why called “ thb just,** 
i6.; his voluntary poverty, 375; death, i5. 

Aristion, liis vices and profligacies, 501. 

Arisir)t)e the philosopher, preceptor to Alex¬ 
ander. 715. 

Arlaxvrxes succeeds his father, 1054 ; be* 
conu'i popular, 1055 ; his brother Cyrus 
revMU$, 1036 ; whom he engages, 46.; 
and defeats, 1058 ; loses his wife Statira, 
by poison, administered by l^arysatis, 
whom he banishes to Uabylon. 1062; his 
weakness and vice, 1065 ; his cruelties. 
1066 ; conspiracy of his eldest son and 
several nobles, 1067. 

Arts, the ftiio. unknown at Rome before the 
capture of Syracuse by MarccUus, 347. 

Aruns. tlie son of Tarquin, killed by Brutus, 

117. 

As, Human coin, value of, 157. 

Aipasia, her talents, 169 i captivates Pori* 
cles> f6. ; accused and acquitted through 
the innucncc of Pericles, 194. 

Atcius opposes the departure of Crassusfrom 
Rome, 595. 

Athens, settlement of, by Theseus, 11 ; for* 
saken by its inhabitants, 135 ; rebuilt by 
Thcmistocics, l4l; adorned by Pericles, 
182; taken by Lysandor, 482; and by 
Scylla, after sulTcring fanuQC and distress, 
50i. 

Bandius, his bravery, 339; espouses the 
cause of Hannibal, 46.; from which he U 
detao4ed by the kindness of Marcellus, 45* 

Barathrum, a place of punishment, 359. 

Barley, the substitution of for wheat, a 
punishment, 351. 

Bastards excused by the laws of Solon from 
relieving their fathers, 105; who were 
deemed imch at Athens, 129; laws of 
Pericles concemiog, 197. 

Bastarnie. a people of Onul, 295. 

Bsmus seises the psnou of 0aiiui, 739; 


his punishment by Alexander for his 
perfidy, 46. 

Boat, punishment of the, its dreadful nature^ 
1060. 

Bona Doa, ceremonies observed at her festi- 
val, 762. 

Brennus, king of the Gauls, 158; defeats 
the Homans, 160 ; takes Rome, 162. 

Broth, a favourite dish among the Lacede^ 
monians, 53. 

Brutus, (he first Roman consul. 113; con* 
demns his own sons to death, 115; en^ 
gages Aruns, and is killed, 117. 

-. Marcus, accompanies Cato toCypruSt 

1030; joins Pompey’s party against 
Ca:sar. i6.; is reconciled to Cssar, 1031 ; 
but, offended at Ciesar^s usurpation, ho 
joins Cassius in conspiring his death, 
1032; assassinates Cresar, 1034; kills 
Thcodotus, the author of Pompey^s death, 
1012; his dream, 1043; is defeated at 
Philippi, 1047 ; his death, 1050. 

Bucephalus, the horse, its value and pro¬ 
perties, 705 ; its death, 749. 

Bull, Marathonian, taken by Theseus, 6. 

Burials, regulations concerniug, by Ly- 
eurgus, 63. 

Cabiri, mysteries of, 541. 

Casar leaves Rome tlirough fear of Sylla, 
and is taken by Ure pirates, 758; from 
whom he obtains his freedom by ransom, 
759 ; his eloquence, 760 ; the tendency 
of his conduct to tyranny foretold by 
Cicero, t6.; is elected pontiff, 761; sus¬ 
pected of supporting Catiline’s conspiracy, 
46. ; occasion of his divorcing Pompeia, 
763; reconciles Pompey and Crassus. 
7G4 ; with whom he unites, 691; and by 
(heir interest is appointed consul, 764; 
his success as a general, 765 ; affection of 
his soldiers, t6.; various traits of his 
character, 766; defeats the Germans, 768; 
and the Nervii, 46.; his expedition into 
Britain, 770; defeats the Gauls, 772; be¬ 
ginning of his dissensions with Pompey, 
46.; passes the Rubicon on his way to 
Rome, 774 ; which ho enters^ 775 ; his 
heroic conduct during a storm at sea, 777 ; 
defeats Pompey at the battle of Pharsaliai 
781; puts Achillas and Pholius, the 
assassins of Pompey, to death, 708; his 
connection with Cleopatra, 762; his sen* 
tentiouB mode of announcing a victory, 
783; defeats Juba king of Numidia, 764; 
is elected consul a fourth time, 785 ; and 
assumes absolute power at Romo, 46. 
corrects the errors of the calendar, 787 ; 
is assassinated in the senate-house, 790; 
his character, 791. 

Calendar reformed by Numa, 82» 

Callias, his treachery, 361. 

Callistheues becomes disagreeable to the 
court of Ahucander, 746 i his death, 45, 
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CamiUntf, fortitude of» 151 ; Tarions repula* 
tioDs» of» ib .; takes the city Veil. 153; 
honourable conduct of. towards the city 
ofFalcrii, 155; exiles limsclf from Home, 
?57; delirers Horae from Brennu$» ICQ \ 
made military tribune a sixth time, ] 70 ; 
defeats the Volsci, 171 ; appointed dicta* 
tor the fifth time, 173; deteau the Gauls 
a second time, ib. 

Candidates to appear ua^irt and in loose 
garments. 25U« 

Canute, battle of. 208. 

Capitol, how saved from Brennus, 164. 
Cassander, Akxandcr's treatment of him, 755. 
Cassius joins Brutus in assassinating Cssar, 
1032; unites iu opposing Anthony and 
Octavius, 1010; is killed at the battle of 
Philippi, I04d. 

Catiline's conspiracy, 822; is detected by 
Cicero, 919; bis punishment and over* 
throw, 924. 

«''ato tlic Censor, his manner of life, 380 ; his 
ungenerous 9<.*ntiments as (o the bonds bo* 
tween man and man, j5.; bU (cmperaiico, 
381 ; conducts the w.ar in Spain prosper* 
uusly, 383 ; is }iotiour«:d with a triumph^ 
3*51; his vain glory, 3b5 ; sc verity against 
luxury, 387 ; domestic managemenU 368 ; 
his enmity to philosophy and physicians, 
391 ; marries a young woman, ^2 ; hii 
opposition to Carthago^ 393 ; his death, ib. 
Cato the Younger, bU general character, 
812 ; his early promise of future honour, 
813; his aifectioti for his brother. 814; 
first attempt at oratory, ib. ; his mode of 
life, 81C ; his inilucncc on the army, 
817 ; his manner of travelling, ib. ; is 
greatly honoured by Pompey, 818; as 
quKstor, he reforms many abuses, ib. ; 
likewise as tribune also, 821 ; bis family 
trials, 823; opposes Mctellus, 624 ; re* 
fuses (be alliance of Pompey, 825; opposes 
Ca*9ar and Pompey, 82b ; his scrupulous 
and just conduct in rcforenco to the trea¬ 
sures taken at Cyprus, 828 ; remonstrates 
with Pompey, ; whom bo afierwards 
supports, 834; is refused the consulship, 
834 ; joins (he forces of Pompey, 6S6 ; at 
whoso death he goes into Africa, 8^ ; 
his conduct at Utica, ; bis heroic death 
by suicide, 844 ; is deeply lamented at 
UUca, t6. 

Ccleres, etymology of, 37, 

Celibacy, deemed disgraMful at Sparta, S4» 
Censors, authority oi, 386; their duties, 
31L 

Ceremonies, religious why so called, 166* 
Cethegus detected by Cicero, as one of the 
accomplices of Catiline, 922. 

Cbabrias initiates Phocion in the art of war, 
795. 

Chance and fortune, difference of, 28C- 
Chariot with fine white horses, sacred to the 
Ooda, 154. 


Charon i!ie Tlicbon unites with Pdopidru* to 
dvlivtrr his country from tyranny, 317 t 
iutrepidity. 319. 

Chi loiUi;, daughter of Leonidas, 853 ; her 
\irtu(»us attachment to herbudbaud in his 
iinsforluncs, i6, 

Churona, a town of Boetia. the birth place 
wf Plutarch, xii; character of its in!.. * i. 
tants, ib. 

Children, deformed and weakly ones pti* 
death at Sparta, 56; propagation of < 
drtn the only end of marriage among i • 
Spartans, 89, 

Cicero, his early promise of future greatness, 
914 ; undertakes the defence of Uo>c{us 
against Sylla, 915 ; receives the commen¬ 
dation of Apollonius for his oratoiy, 916 ; 
prosecutes Verres, 917; Lis inicgTity as a 
judge. 918 ; delects Caiiline's conspiracy, 
920; and is invested with absolute power, 
921 ; punishes (he conspirators, 924 ; ho 
first perceives Cociur's aim at arbitrary 
power, 760; but refuses to lake any part 
in the war belMeen him and I'ompey, 
934; divorces his wife Tercnlia, ib, ; takes 
part with Octavius Caesar, 93(>; by whom 
he is abandoned, 937 ; his as»us«iiiatiot], 
938; his cominendatiou by Ocla^iui 
Cssar. {5. 

Cimbri, whence they came, 454 ; their cha¬ 
racter. 455 ; defeat Catulus, (he Homan 
cuDsuip 460 ; are defeated by Marius. 4^12. 
Ciinon is accused and banished by PcTicIcs, 
180; his general character, 522 ; liberality 
526; dclVats the Persians by land and sea 
in one day, 528 ; his dc«\th, 181. 

Cincas, his prudent advice and useless rc- 
moDstranee with Pyrrhus, 4ri3. 

Cinua seeks Pumpey's life, and is pm to 
death, 666. 

Cissusa, the fountain of, the bathing i4aco 
of Bacchus, 490* 

Claudius, Appius, his patriotic and itoblu 
advice to the Romans, 253. 

Cleomcnes marries Agiatis, widow* of Agin. 
87>6 ; kills all the ephori. 850; excuses 
liimscif, 860; his general conduct, 861 ; 
defeats the Achteiuii 862 ; but becomes 
unsuccessful in Cum, 865 ; death of his 
wife. 86G ; is defcalcd by the Achttans at 
the battle of Scllasin, 669 ; seeks proteo* 
lion from Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 871 
is betrayed, and makes bis escape, 872; 
is pursued, and kills himself, 873, 

Cleon, the rival of Nicias, 569. 

Cleopatra, her blandishments, 977; her 
magnificence, ib. ; her wit and learning, 
978; herinllucnco over Antony, 989;tboip 
total ruin, 998 ; her interview with Cicsar, 
1001; her death. 1002 ; and burial, 1003« 
Cliius. the friend of Alexander, put to deatb 
9 ^ the king, when intoxicated, 744, 
aodius. his infamous character, 928; ia 
killed by MHo, 931. 
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Clodius PubliuSt exhorts the troops of Lu*' 
cullus to mutiny, 555. 

Clelia, anecdote 123. 

Codes, Horatius^ saves Rome by his ralour, 
79. 

Collatinus, one of the first consuls, 113 ; is 
suspected and banished from Romc^ IIC. 

Comparison of Romulus \vith Theseus, 41 ; 
Numa H*iih Lycurgus, 8G; Solon with 
Publicoia, 126; Pericles >vith Fabius 
Maximus, 216 ; Alctbiadcs witli Coriola* 
nus, 265 ; Timolcon iviih i£miUus» 312 ; 
Pelopidas with Marcollus, 351; Aristides 
>vith CatOf 394 ; Flaminius with Philopce* 
2 ncn» 423; Lysander with Sylla, 51G; 
Cimon with Lucullus, 561 ; Nicias with 
CrassuSf 607; Sertorius with Fumcnes, 
G38; Agesilaus with Pompey, 709 ; Agis 
and CIcoinenes with Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, 895; Demosthenes and Cicero, 
938 ; DcinctriiH and Ancoiiy» 976; Dion 
with Brutus, 1051. 

Concord, temple of, occasion of its bciug 
biuli, 174. 

Conscience, no distinction between a pmatc 
and apolitical one, 374. 

Consuls, why so called, 27 ; Brutus and Col- 
latiiius the first, 113 ; Lucius Sextus the 
first plebeian consul 174. 

Cornelia the mother of the Gracchi, her 
nuiguaniinity, 894. 

Crassus, his general character, 585—607 ; 
l»ecomes tlic possessor of great part of 
Jtoiuts 586; leaves K<imein consequence 
* ( Marius's cruelties, 587 ; is protected by 
^ ibius, ti.; unites with Pompey and 
Coc>ar. 591: liis uinbition, 595; is griev* 
ously defeated by Suren a, 604 ; betrayed 
by Androinachus, i6.; and treacherously 
slain, GOG. 

fratesiclea, her heroic and patriotic con* 
duct, 8G6 ; death, 874, 

Crtcsus, Solon's interview with, 108, 

Curio, his profligacy^ 968. 

Curlian Lake, why so called, 31. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 753; inscription on, i6. 

Cyrus, brother of Arlaxcrxes, revolu against 
him, and is slain in battle, 1058. 

Damon, banishment of, 177. 

Dance, sacred, 10. 

Darius, defeated by Alexander, 724; hU 
death, 739. 

Days, distinction of, into lucky and unlucky, 
considered, 160. 

Dead, speaking ill of, forbidden, 103; their 
burial a duty, 568. 

Debtors and creditors at Athens appeal to 
Solon, 98. 

Dslphi, 5Ui. 

Dsmades the orator, his character, 793, 

Demagogue, Meneslheus the first, 16. 

Demetrius, his ostentation, 685 ; his general 
character, 942; sails to Athens, and libe¬ 


rates the citizens, 914; their adulation, 
945 ; his vices, 946; defeats Ptolemy, 
947 ; his humanity, 948; his pride, 952 ; 
is grievously defeated, 954 ; forsaken by 
the AthenUnSj 955 ; marries his daughter 
to Seleucus, ; retakes Athens, 957; and 
treacherously slays Alexander, 958 ; lakes 
Thebes, 960 ; his pomp, tb.; is forsaken 
by tlic Macedonians, 962 ; and his other 
troops, i6.; surrenders himself to Selcucus^ 
965; his death and funeral, 906. 

Dcmocles, his virtue and chastity, 951. 

Demosthenes is left an orphan at seven years 
of age, 898 ; is fired by the example of 
Caliistratus to become an orator,900; calls 
his guardians to account, ib. ; studios 
oratory, 901 ; overcomes, by diligence, the 
disadvantiiges of nature, 903; opposes 
Philip, 904 ; but fails to act honourably in* 
battle, 9(t7; death of Philip, 908; his 
contest Nviiii .£schincs concerning the 
crown, 909; is corrupted by Harpalus, 
ib. ; 1 $ punished for bis misconduct, 910; 
and becomes an exile, tb.; is recalled, 
911; poisons himself, 912; inscripUou on 
his pedestal, j5. 

Dictator, by whom named, 350; etymology 
of the tille, ib. 

Diogenes the philosopher, his reply to Alex* 
andcT. 719. 

Dion, the disciple of Plato, 1007 ; is calum* 
niated to the king, 1010 ; and falls under 
his displeasure, ib. ; is bauUhed, and re* 
tires to Athens, 1011; undertakes the 
liberation of Sicily, 1012; and succeeds, 
1016; meets with a great want of con* 
fidence in the Syracusans, 1017; who 
drive him to Leontium, 1021 ; the return 
of Dionysius and his severe slaughter of 
the Syracusans induce them to solicit 
Dion's return, 1022; he defeats the troops 
of Dionysius. 1024; his magnanimity, ib. ; 
is opposed by Heraclides and his party, 
i5.; a conspiracy being formed against 
him by one Calippus, ho is murdered, 
1027. 

Dionysius the tyrant, after ten years' exile, 
returns to Syracuse, and restores hia 
affairs, 2G8; is conquered by Timolcon, 
274; retires to Corinth, ib.; where through 
poverty, ho opens a school, 275; his edu* 
cation, 1009; his conduct to Plato, 1010*. 

Divorce, law of, 86. 

Delopes, or pirates, expelled by Cimon from* 
Scyros, 524. 

Draco, severity of the law's of, 100; repealed 
by Solon, 101. 

Earthquake, at Athens, 530. 

Eclipse of the moon, variously redded as* 
a good or bad omen, 299. 

Clysian fields, where situated, 615. 

Envy, malicious stratagems of, 326. 

Epamii'ondas, his friendship for Pelopida^ 
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316 ; comm&nda the Theban army, which 
defeats Clcombrotus, king of Sparta, 325 ; 
attacks Lacedxmon, 657 ; his death, GGO« 

Ephesus prospers under Lysandcr, 476. 

Ephori, their office, 611. 

Epitneiiidcs contracts friendship with Solon^ 
U7 ; instnicU the Athenians, ib. 

Eutnencs, his birth, 626; is made secretary 
to Alexander. i&. ; kills Neoptolemus in 
single combat, G30; is besieged by Anti* 
gonus in Nora. 632; rcceires succours 
from the Macedonians. 633; is betrayed 
by his own troops Co Antigonus. C37 ; by 
xthose order he is murdered, 

Fabii, family of (he, why so called, 199. 

Fabius Maximus, created dictator, 2U1 ; bis 
prudent manner of conducting the war, 
202; the last hope of the Homans after 
their dreadful defeat at Canna?. 210 ; his 
mild conduct towards one w ho had endea* 
voured to seduce his army, 212; recovers 
Tarentum by stratagem. i5. ; his death, 
2IG. 

Fable of the body and its members. 210. 

Fubricius. his probity and niagiianimity, 
438 ; and honour, ib. 

Faith, swearing by, the greatest of oaths, 81. 

Falerii, city of, taken by Camillas, 155; 
anecdote of a schoolmaster of. 

Fame, how far to be regarded, 846* 

Famine in the army of Milbridates, 539* 

Pear, worshipped as a deity, 732. 

Fecinles, duty of, 78, 159. 

Ferctrius, a surname of Jupiter, whence do* 
rived, ^7. 

Fire, sacred, irviroduced by Romulus. 35; 
ever living, ICl ; an emblem of purity, ib. 

Fireplace, sacred, 255. 

Flnminius, the consul, his rashness and 
death, 201. 

■ , Lucius, his cruelty, 420. 

, Titus Quinctius, his general 
c}»arac(er, 410; defeats Philip, 413 ; with 
whom he concludes a peace, 415; restores 
liberty to Greece, 4IG ; is appointed cor.* 
sor, 420; improperly interferes on behalf 
of his brother, ib» 

Flute, playing on, objected to by Alcibiades, 

220 . 

Fortunate Isles, now the Canaries, supposed 
to bo the Blysian fields, 615. 

fortune and Chance, dilTereucc of, 165; 
mutability of, 418. 

Fortune of Women, Icmplo of, occasion of 
its erection, 2G3. 

rriondshtp]of Theeeus and Pirithous, origin 
of, 15; of Epamtnoudas and Pclopidas, 
31G. 

FulTiui» the friend of Caius Gracchus, 890, 

Ualba, the richei»t private man that ever rose 
to the impcria: nignity, 109G ; is solicited 
to lake llie coin maud of the Gauls, lb ,; 


is nominated by the *hc army 

1097 s is influenced jc.« counsels of 
Vinius, 1099 ; his avarice, t5.; gives him* 
self up to be goven.ed by corrupt inuns* 
ters, 1100 ; adopts Viso as his son. 1 lU5 ; 
but the soldiers revolting, they ure b<*th 
slain, 1106; his character, 1)08. 

Gauls, origin of the, 157; take Rome. l</i. 

Genii, existence of believed by l^lutarih, 
xxvi; their offices, lOOG. 

Gordian knot, account of 722. 

Gracchus. Tiberius, his character, and t1iat 
of his brother, compared. 876 ; his g*Hid 
fame, i6.; concludes a peace with the Nu« 
mantians, 677; os tribune he propoM*^ the 
Agrarian law, 879 ; which after much op* 
position is passed, 861 ; and followed by 
groat commotions, 882 ; during a violent 
tumult Gracchus is slain, 684 ; he is 
greatly lamented by the people, ^5. 

, Caius, his early eloquence, 
886 ; goes out as questor to Sarditii, f5.; 
his popularity and the consequent jrnleii>y 
of the senate, 687 ; several Uws propu>r d 
byhim,8>8; is opposed by tho senate 
and nobles, 869 ; and ultimately killed. 
694. 

Gracchi, their disinterestedness. 895. 

Gratitude, instance of, 398 ; in the Acbcans 
towards Plaminius, 418. 

Gylippus. embessics the money sent by Ly 
Sander to Lacedccmoii, 483. 

GymnosopbUts, or Indian Philosophers, 
(heir conference with Alexanicr. 751. 

flair, oflering of. (o Apollo. 3 ; cutting it olT 
a token of mourning, 332. 

Hannibal defeats Minucius, 2t>G ; and tlio 
consuls Emilias and Varru at Canna^, 
208; endeavours* to entrap Fabius, 2U ; 
kills himself in Bithynia, 422. 

Helen, rape of, 15. 

llelotes, cruel Ireatment of, at Sparta, 64. 

Hepha'stion. is attached to Alexander, his 
death, 75-1; is lamented by Alexander, 
765. 

Hind, the favourite one of Scrtorius. CIG. 

Hipparetc, wife of Alcibiades, 223. 

Hipponicus, conduct of Atcibiadi^s towards. 

222 . 

Homer, his writings made generally known 
to Lycurgus, 47. 

Janus, temple of shut in peace, open in 
war, 83. 

Icetes, is opposed by Timoleon, seised and 
condemned, 284 ; bis wife and ddughter 
are executed, <5. 

Ichneumon, description of the, 738. 

Idleness, puaished by tho laws of Solon*. 
105. 

Jealousy of iho Persions, 145. 

Iliad, Homer's, valued by ArUtutIc, 716. 

Images of the gods, worn iu the bosom, 512 
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Inicrrcges, homrtn niarUlralcs, ihtir duly, 

m. 

Jren, olTico and duties of, 58. 

Iron Jloney, iniruduced by Lycurgus into 
Sparta, 51. 

Jugunha betrayed by his father-in-law into 
the hands of Sylla, 453 ; is led in triumph 
by -Marius, 455; his wretched end, ife. 
Juno, statue of, converses with Camillus, 
153. 

Lamia the courtesan, 947; various anec¬ 
dotes of, 953. 

Lainjirias, grandfather of Plutarch, charac¬ 
ter of, xix. 

Laurentia, the nurse of Romulus, 22. 
Laviniuni, the depository of the gods, be¬ 
sieged, 258. 

Laws of Lycurgus, not to be written, 53. 
Lawsuits unknown at Laccdoniion. 01. 
Leucotheii. riles of the goddess, 15.'{. 
Lcuctra, battle of, fatal to the Lacediemo- 
niaii supremacy in Greece, 6 S 6 . 

Ltcinia, wife of Caius Gracchus, begs him 
to avoid the public dissension, 693. 

Life, love of, not reprehensible, 315; not 
to be needlessly exposed by the general, 

17 » 

Lucanian Lake, its peculiar nature, 591. 
Luculius, his general character, 533. 534 5 
is entertained by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
«5. ; permits Milhridaics to escape, 535 ; 
whom he afterwards most signally defeats, 
540 ; providentially escapes assassination, 
o4S; gains an important victory over 
Tigraiies, 551; his troops mutiny, 555 ; 
for want of attachment to his person, id, j 
he obtains the honour of a triumph, 557 ; 
his domestic trials, it.; his luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence, 558; his patronage of 
literature, 559 ; his death, 5GU. 
Lupercalia, feast of, 34. 

Luxury, laws of Lycurgus against it, 51. 
Lycurgus. unccruinty of the history of, 44 , 
saves the life of his nephew, 46 j collects 
the writings of Homer, 47 ; consults the 
Delphian Oracle about altering the laws 
of Sparta, i5.; his new laws, 50, &c. 3tc. 

; exacts an oath for their observance, 
01; starves himself at Delphi, 65; and 
is (leilied at Sparta. 66 . 

Lysander makes Ephesus a naval depot, 
476 ; defeats the Athenians at sea, 477 ; 
his subtlety, 478; disregards the sanction 
of an oath, <5. ; gains a decisive victory 
over the Athenians. 480; his treachery 
and want of faiili, 485 ; is killed by the 
Thebans, at the siege of Haliactus, 491 ; 
his probity, 492; and general depravity,t5. 

Alacedonia conquered by the Romacs, 305. 
filamercug defeated by Timoleon, 284; en¬ 
deavours to destroy himself, 265; but 


faHing so to do, is taken and ptmished 
a thief and robber. * 6 . 

Manipuli, origin of the term, 23. 

Manlius, why sumamed CapitoUnus, 169 ; 
is condemned to death, 170. 

Marcellus, his general character, 334; de¬ 
feats Viridomarus, king of the Gesatae, 
whom he slays in battle, 337 ; his triumph, 
•5.; attacks and takes Syracuse, 344 ; is 
accused of cruelty and oppression by the 
Syracusans, and lionourably acquitted by 
the senate, 348 ; is killed in reconnoitring 
Hannibal’s camp, 353. 

Marcius Coriolanus, liis early love for every 
kind of combat, 244 ; lakes Corioli, 247 ; 
his disiuteresledjiess, 218; obtains the 
name of Coriolanus, 2-19 ; is refused the 
consulsiiip, 250 ; accused by the tribunes, 
252 ; condemned by them to deaili, and 
rescued by the patricians, 254; is ban- 
isiied, 16 .; and goes over to the Volscians, 
255; ravages the Roman territory, 257, 
icc. .kc.; rejects repeated entreaties and 
embassies, 260 ; but is at last, won upon 
by the prayers of his mother and wife, 
262 ; is murdered byUie Volscians, 264; 
and mourned for by the Romans. i5. 

Matdonius, the Persian general, sends am¬ 
bassadors to Alliens, to detach them from 
the cause of Greece, by promises of future 
peace and power, 364. 

Marius, his obscure birth, 450 ; is appointed 
consul, 453 ; and afterwards a second, 
third, and fourth lime, 456 ; defeats the 
Cimbri, 462 ; quarrels with Sylla, 467 ; 
by whom he is driven from Rome, 468; 
he is taken, but set ut liberty, 470; joins 
Cinno, and marches to Romo, 472; mas- 
sacrees the citizens, ib.; terrified at the 
approach of Sylla, ho becomes sick and 
dies, 474. 

Marriage, regulations of, at Sparta, 55; laws 
of Solon concerning, 103. 

Martha, a prophetess, attends Marius, 457. 

Matronalia, feast of. 34. 

Mcncsthcus, (he first demagogue, 16. 

Merchandise, bonourablencss of, 92. 

Melon, the Turenline, dissuades his country¬ 
men from war with the Romans, and al¬ 
liance with Pyrrhus, 432. 

Melellus refuses to take an oath required 
by the Agrarian law, and leaves Rome, 
464 ; is recalled, 465. 

Minotaur killed by Theseus, 8 . 

Minucius upbraids Fabius, 203; his rash 
conduct,204: is invested with power equal 
to that of Fabius, 205; engaging with 
Hannibal, is rc'scued by Fabius from de¬ 
feat and disgrace, 206 ; noble conduct of, 
towards Fabius, 207. 

Misfortunes, effect of, on the minds of men. 

793. 

Mithridates, defeated by Sylla, 506; wha 
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graDU him pcacc» 508; routed by Lucul- 
los, 539; sends Bacchides to see hts wives 
and sisters pul to death, 544 ; his death, 
686 * 

Modesty, the praL<;o of* 396, 

Money, of gold and silver, first inlroduccd 
at SparUt by Lysandor, 483* 

Moon, eclipses of, unknown to the Atheni* 
ans, 579. 

Mountains, their greatest height, as known 
to the Romans, 998. 

Mourning, regulations of Numaconcerning, 
77 ; tokens of, among the ancients, 332. 
Mucianus, heroic conduct of, 122* 

Muses, the sacrifices offered to, before battle, 
60, 

Music, cultiratcd at Sparta, ib. ; united 
with valour, used before battle, ifc# 

Names, the three in use among the Romans, 
449* 

Koarchus, the philosopher,his doctrines,378* 
Neutrality, in times of danger, infamous, 
103. 

Nicagora^. duplicity and treachery of, 872. 
Nicias opposes Alcibiades, 225 ; his rcgula* 
tions respecting Delos. 566 ; bis venera* 
tion for the gods, i5.; opposes the proposed 
exp' dittoD to Sicily, of which he is ap¬ 
pointed commander, 574 ; his timidity^ 
575 ; is defeated by the Syracusans, 681; 
by whom he is taken prisoner^ «6.; and 
stoned to death, 583. 

Nichomaclius, the painter, anecdote of, 286. 
Numa, character of, 70; is solicited to be* 
come king of Rome, 72; affects a vene* 
ration for religion, 75 ; ren>rius the calen¬ 
dar, 82 ; dies, 85 ; and is honoured by the 
neighbonring nations, as well as bis own 
people, ib »; is compared with Lycurgus^ 
86 * 

Numitor, dispossessed of his kingdom, by 
bis brother Amulius, 20; recognises his 
grand'childrtn, Romulus and Remus, 22. 
Nurses, Spartan^ preferred, 56* 

Nympbeum, occount of, 509. 

Oath, the great, its nature, 1027* 

Oaths, what were deemed the most sacred, 
304. 

Oltbacus, fails in bis aiteinp; to assaa^ioate 
Lucullus, 543. 

Omens regarded by Alexander^ 755 : ct 
passim* 

Opimu, spoils, why so called, 30, 

Opimius. the consulp opposes Caius Grac* 
chus, 691 ; his corruption and disgrace, 
B94. 

Oplacus, bis valour. 435* 

Orchoinenus. plain of, both Urge and beau* 
lifui, 606. 

Orodes send ambassadors io Crassus, 596 
Oiomasdcs, the author of all good, 730. 
OscbophorUi feast of. 10* 


Ostracism, its nature, 132 ; object, 143* 

Otho commences hi.s reien w nh mildness, 
ana in a manner c.-ilcuUiod to conciliate 
the affections of his uvw tubjecu,) lu9; is 
opposed by Viiellius UIO; by whom h< 
is defeated, 1114: and kills himself, 111?, 
is lamented by his troops, «6. 

Oration, the lesser triumph, the nature of i 
348. 

Panathena^a, feast of 11. 

Pantcus, interesting account of the death of 
bis wife, S73* 

Parmerno, the friend and counsellor of 
Alexander, 732; put U> death, i6. 

Parsley, wreathsof, considered sacred, 281* 

Parthenon, built by Pericles, 182. 

PartLians, their mode of commencing an 
action, CUO* 

Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes, her cruel¬ 
ties, lOOl; IS banished to Babylon, 1062 ; 
is recalled, 1064* 

Patricians, etymology of the word, 20. 

Patrons and clients, *j7. 

Pausanias, bis haughty conduct, 523 ; kills 
Cleonice. ib. 

Pelopidas, his birth and early virtues, 31.5 ; 
his friendohip for Epamioondas, 3iC ; en¬ 
courages ihu exiled Thebans to regain 
their liberties, 317; defeats the Spartans^ 
325; is seized by the tyrant Alexander* 
327; and recovered by Epaminondas, 
329; undertakes a successful embassy to 
the king of Persia, 330; is killed in a 
battlo against Alexander the tyrant, 331 ; 
is honoured and lamented by the Phes* 
salians, 332* 

Pericles, his parentage, 176; conduct, 177 ; 
eloquence* 179; banishes Cimon. 180; 
his prudence, 186; military conduct, ib.; 
falls into disgrace, 196 ; is recalled, ifr.; 
bis praise, 198. 

Perpenna conspires against Sertorius, whom 
he murders, 625; and is himself taken 
and put to death by Pompey, 626. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia* defeats the 
Romans, 291; his avarice, and its ill 
effects, 296; deceives Gcotius^ i5*; de* 
feated bv >Emi)iuS| 3U2; surrenders him¬ 
self to tbe Romans, 3U4 ; and is led in 
triumph by ^milius, 3U8; his death, 310* 

Pbamabaxui, duplicity of* towofds Lysun- 
der, 485* 

Phidias, the statuary, 193. 

Philip, the Acamauiaa* his regard for Alex¬ 
ander, 723* 

■ ■ I king of Maccdon* dies of a broken 
heart, for having uiyuslly put to death 
Demetrius, his more worthy son, in con¬ 
sequence of an accusation preferred by 
his other 90 n Pcrsetis, 293. . 

Pbilopcsmen* bis general character, 399; is 
invested with the command of the Ache- 
ons* and defeats Machaiiidae, 403; is de 
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foaled in a naval bailie, 405; his con¬ 
tempt of money, 406; is taken prisoner 
and put to death, 403 ; is worthily la¬ 
mented by the Acheans, 409. 

Phocion, his general character, 795; his 
obligations and gratitude to Chabria5,t&.; 
differs in opinion with Demosthenes, 800; 
successfully pleads with Alexander on 
behalf of the Athenians, 801 ; whose gifts 
he refuses to accept, ib. ; the excellent 
character of his wife, 802 ; refuses to be 
corrupted by Harpalus, 803 ; defeats the 
Macedonian forces, 804; his integrity, 
806; and justice, 807; is unjustly ac¬ 
cused and put to death, 810 ; but is ho¬ 
noured after death, 811. 

Pirates, their depredations and audacity, 
675; subdued by Ponmey, 678. 

Pirithous and Theseus, friendship of, 15. 

Pisistratus, ostentatious conduct of, 91. 

I’laguc, at Alliens, 195. 

Plattca, battle of, most fatal to the Parian 
arms, 371. 

Plato, seized by Dionysius, and sold ns a 
slave, 1007 ; is invited by Dion to Sicily, 
1009 ; his return. 1013. 

Plyiiteria, ceremonies of, 239. 

Pomaxasthres killsCrassus by treachery, 606. 

Pompey, his general character, 665, 666'; is 
honoured by Sylla, 667; his domestic mis¬ 
conduct, i&.; his inhumanity,668; subdues 
Afyica, 669; conducts the war in Spain 
against Sertorius, 672 ; and obtains a se¬ 
cond triumph, 674; appointed with nn- 
liiuited power to subdue the pirates, 675; 
his success, 678; quarrels with Lucullus. 
680; conquers numerous nations and 
armies, t6.—685; his splendid triumphs, 
687; is appointed sole consul, 694; leaves 
Rome to oppose Ciesar, 698; by whom 
ho is conquered, 704; his death, 708; 
and funeriU, 709. 

Porsenna, his grcaUiess of mind, 123. 

Poicia, wife of Brutus, her heroic conduct, 
1034. 

Porus, defeated and taken prisoner by Alex¬ 
ander, 749. 

Prtccio, her character and influence, 536. 

Procrustes slain by Theseus, 5. 

Psylli, a people who obviate the bite of ser¬ 
pents, 637. 

Ptolemy, son of Pynhus, his death, 445. 

Publicola assists Brutus in expelling Tar- 

a uin, 113; is made consul, 115; defeats 
te Tuscans, and triumphs, 117; his mag- 
nanimity, 118; makes many salutary 
laws, 119; death and character of, 125; 
compared with Solon, 126. 

Pyrrhus, is rescued from the Molossians, 
426; and protected by Glaucias, by whose 
aid he regains his kingdom, t5.; kills 
Neoptolemus, who conspires against him, 
427; his great military skill, 429; is de¬ 
clared king of-Mocedoa. 431; defeats the 


Roman army, 436; offers peace, which 
the senate refuse, ib ,; invades Sicily, 439; 
is defeated by the Romans, 440 * is killed 
by an old woman, 447. 

Quirinus, a surname of Romulus, 38. 

Quirites, an appellation of the Romans 
whence derived, 70. 

Rats, squeaking of, an unlucky omen, 336. 

Remus, brother of Romulus, 20; discovered 
by Numitor, 22; death of, 24. 

Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus and Re¬ 
mus, 20. 

Riches, true use of, 249. 

Rome, origin of, uncertain, 19 ; disputes 
about its site, 24; taken by the Gauls, 
173; retaken by Camillus, tb. 

Romulus, brother of Remus, and grandson 
of Numitor, 22 ; builds Rome, 24 ; steals 
the Sabine women, 27; kills Acron, king 
of the Cecinensians, 29; makes peace with 
Tatius, 32; becomes arrogant, 37; dies 
suddenly, 

Sabine women, rape of, 27; medial6,^e. 
tween their countrymen and the Romans, 
32. 

Sacred battalion a part of the Theban army 
.323. 

Salaminian galley, uses of, 179. 

Salii, an order of priesthood, establishment 
of. 78. 

Samian war, carried on and terminated by 
Pericles, 191. 

Sardonic laugh, what so called, 892. 

Saturninus proposes an Agrarian law, 464 

Scipio, Africanus, his humane conduct to 
Hannibal, 422. 

Syclale, its nature and uses, 485. 

Senate, Roman institution of, 26; increased 
by Romulus, 33. 

' . Spartan, introduced by Lycurgus, 

48; mode of filling up vacancies in, 62. 

Sertorius, his general character, 612; serves 
under Marius, and is wounded, 613; 
loses an eye, tb.; visits the Canary Isles, 
615 ; harasses the Roman armies, 617 ' 
subdues the Characitani by stratagem, 
620 ; rejects the ofi'ers of Mithridates, 
623; is murdered by Perpenna, one of 
his generals, 625. 

Servilius, Marcus, his speech in defence of 
Paulas iBmiUus, 307. 

SiciniuB, one of the Roman tribunes, accuses 
Marcus Coriolanus, 252. 

Sicinua, a spy. employed by Themistocles, 
137, 

Silenus, the pretended son of Apollo, 489. 

Sitting, a posture of mourning, 837. 

Solon converses with Anachorsis and Thales, 
98; writes a poem to persuade the Athe¬ 
nians to rescind a foolish law, 95 { 
takes Sahunis, ib.; settles dispntea be« 
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tween the rich and the poor. 100 ; repeals 
Ja^ of Draco, rfr,; various regula- 
tions. 106; sails to Egypt. Cypms. and 

^rdis; has an interview wuh Cresus, 
iOo* 

Sophocles gains the prize as a tragic writer, 
at Athens. 525. 

Sparta becomes corrupted by the iniroduc- 
Uon of money» 63. 

origin and success, 
o»y; and termination. 5yj. 

Star,, opinion of the Peloponnesians con- 
corning them, 460. 

Slasicratcs, the architect, employed by Alez- 
ander, 755. 

Stiatocles.his impudence and clTroiiterv 9 -lC 

Jsucro, buillo of, 021. 

*'dcath'*l 5 ^** depravity, .198; and 

Surena, his dignity and honour. 598; de¬ 
feats Crassus, 604 . 

eylia receives Juguriha, as a prisoner from 
Bocchiis, king of Numidia, 453 ; etyino- 

‘ndiscriminattly ma*: 

sacres the innocent and the guilty, 498 ; 

defeats ihe army of Archclaus. 605 { hhl 

and 
of- 276 ; u 

attacked and Uken. Sec MarctUua. * 

s"f 

Tarpcia, treachery and punishment of, 31. 
Thais persuades Alexander to destroy iho 
palaces of the Macedonian king, 736. 
Thebe, wife of the tyrant Alex^der. con- 
spires against her husband. 332. 
Themutocles is opposed by ArUtides, 131 : 
las ambition, 132; defeats Xerxes. 138; 

lagreaUy honoured. 140; is banished. 143- 

Admetus. king of 
the Molossians. 144 ; throws himself on 
the generosity o! Xerxes, U5; escapes 

J his death. 148. ^ 

T^eus, life of, 1 ; and Romulus compared. 


^ucydides opposes Pericles, 179 . 

^ coaipletcly de- 

feated by Lncullus, 635. ^ 

Timcus ihe historian, cliaracler of, 5 & 4 . 

1 imoleon. Ins parentage and character, 269; 
prefers his countr)- to his family, and slays 
his brother, 2 / 0 ; con^juers Dionysius, 

*o he assassinated, 276; 
defeats the Carthaginians, and sends im¬ 
mense sj^ds to Corinth, 282 ; exUrpate* 

.=^ 

Timon the misanthropist, 996. 

Tolmides, imprudence of, 186. 

Tribes, etyinology of the word, 33. 

ofecu'on 2.,6.° 

TldhiAnr!”® “ Rotnan game. 813. 

^ receives Coriolanus. 255. 
Turpjhus IS put to death falsely, 452 
lusculans, artful conduct of, 171. 
lulula, her prudent counsel, 168. 

Valeria intercedes with the mother and wife 
of^riolanus on behalf of their country, 

•• ’■j' 

Veintes, defeated by Romulus, 37 

'^Twd. 596*'*“’ 

Vindiciiij discovers the conspiracy of the 
Aqmlu and Viiellii to V^-rlus, 115; 
and IS made free, 116. ’ 

■ ’i*''*®* ®e«pt the 

yjpcnal punile, 1096; his chameter, 

Vitellii conspire with the Aouilu in fH,o„r 

of T”**^*®' are discoTcred and 

pmmhed, 115. “ 

^cnemy* made against the same 

Water, springs of, how formed, 297. 

W omen, various law. of Solon’s concemiiig, 

I 

Xenes is defeated hy Thomistoclee. 138 
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HftITY; Vol. V„ NORTH ANGER 
ABBEY: Vol Vl„ PERSUASION ; 
V(tls. VIL and VIII., EMMA ; Vols. IX. 
and X., MANSFIELD PARK. 


AUTHORS for the POCKET. 

ihmr*, c1olh.j.t.net c.i,; leather, 3j. net c.n. 

Tho Pocket R. L. S. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Oharlea Dlckena. 
The Pocket Richard JefTertea. 
The Pocket Oeortfe UaoDonald. 
The Pocket Emerson. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 

The Pocket Geortfe Eliot. 

The Pookot Charloa Kinsaley. 
The Flower of the Hind. 

The Pocket Ruakin. 

The Pocket £<ord Beaoonafleld. 


BACTERIA, Yeast Fungi, and 

Allied Species, A Synopsis of. Bv 

W. B. Gttova B.A. With 87 lllusUatlOns 
Crown Hvo, clolh. Jt. td. 


BARRETT (FRANK). Novels by. 

Post Svo, illiist. bds.. 2s. ca..cl.. 2 s.(id.ca.. 

The Sin of Olga ZassouUoh. 
Folly Morrison, 
lilttle Lady Linton. 

Honest Davie, i Found Guilty. 
John Ford; and His Helpmate. 

A Recoiling irengeanoe. 

Lieut. Barnabaa. 

For Love and Honour . 

Cr. ttvo. clolh, 6</. each : post R»o, illusl. 

boards, at. f.-n-h ; cloth limp. at. 6 ti. each. 
Between Lite and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 

A Ulasing Witness. With $ Illus- 
tralions by W, H. Marobtson, 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets* 
The Harding SoandaL 
A Prodig al’s Progreaa . 

Crown 8vo, clolh. jr. 6 d. each. 
Under a Strange Mask. With 19 
lUu trationsby E. F. Hrbwtnalu 
Was She Justified? 

The Obliging Husband. With 
Ccloured Frontispiece. 


isplecc. 


BARDSLEY (Rev. C. W.)_ 

English Surnames; Their Sourct-s 
and ’<ignihcailon». Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7s 6,/. 


BARINQ-QOULD (S.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ji. 6J. each; post 8vo. 
ntuiiir.ited boards, u. each; POPULAR 
Editions. m«llum 8\-o, 6 d. each. 

Red Spider. I Eve. 


BARR (AMELIA E.).-Love will 

Venture In. Cr. svo. doth. 3* td. 


BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, tj. 6 d. each. 

In a Steamer Chair. With 7 Illusts. 
From Whose Bourne, &c. With 47 
llluatrallons by HAL HURsT and others. 
Revengel With ta Illustrations by 
I.AS'CELOT SpEBDand others. 

A Woman Intervenes. 

A Prince of Good Fellows. With 
15 Illustr ations by E. J. So luvan. 

Crown Hvo. cloth. each. 

The ^Mo^laUons of John Steele. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. each. 

Lady Judas. 

The Err or of Her Wa ys. 
Fettered for Life. Popci.ar Edition. 

snnlluiii Svo. 6 d. 


BASKERVILLE (JOHN): A 

Memoir. By Ralph Straus and R. K. 
Dent. With 13 Platcj. Laigc quaito, 
buc kram. 214. net. 


BATH (The) In Diseases of the 

Skin, by J. L. Milton. PewtSvo, x/.; 

cloch. It, M. 

BEACONSFlELOr LORI>~Byf, 

P. O^COHNOR, M.P* Crown 8va.Clolh. Si, 


BECHSTBIN(LUDWia), andthe 

Hrotheri GRIMM*~Af Pretty as 
Seven, and other Stories Wuh 9S 
lUnstralions by Richtrr. Square Svo, 
cloth, 6jr. 6t/,: cUt edcet. 7^, 


BEDE iCUTHBERT).~Mr. Ver- 

dant Oreea* With 65 lliustratlons. 
post Hvo, IS. net. 


BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. 6a. e.nch. 

Leonora. | JL Great Uan. 
Teresa of Watllng Street. With 8 
lllwstnitious bv Frank Gillett, 

Tales of the Five Towns. 

Sacred and Profhne Love. 

Hugo. I The City o f Pleasure. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j. 6«i. each. 

Anna of the Five Towns. 

The Gates of Wrath. 

The Ghost. __ 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 
S\'o. doth. 34. bd .; Popular Edition, 
medium Rvo, 6 d. 


BENNETT <W. C.).-Songs for 

Sailors. PMt Svo, clotb, as. 



Ill ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


BESANT Md RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, doth, yt, oX cacti ; post 8vo, 
iUuit. \<ii. zs. each : cl l.mp. is,Od, each. 

Ready-Money Hortiboy» 

Tho Golden ButcorHy. 

Hy Llttio Girl. 

WUh Harp and Crown. 

This Sod of Valoan. 

The Monks of Tholema. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. I^ucrafC 
'Twas In Trafal^^ar's Ba>. 

The Ten Yea rs* Tenant. 

BESANT (Sir■ \VTLTERT 

Novels by- C/owii Sko, cloth. W. 
cadi ^ qmM Syo, jliu>Lr»itcJ biards, 2k 
each ; cloth Mmp. 2;. (^1, each. 

All Sorts and CoodKtoDS of Hen. 

With ] 2 lkliirlr 4 lii>ns by Fred. iiARNAKD. 
The Captain's Room. &c. 

All In a Garden Pair. With 6 liius- 
Irahons bv Haki^Y h'VUSl'^. 

Dorothy Forster. With Fiootispiece. 
Unole Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Otbeon. 

The World Went Very Well Them 
With 12 lllu'tralrons by A. FOR(&>nKR. 
Herr Paulus. 

The Bell of St* Paul'a 
For Faith and Freedom* With 
Illuttn. bv K Forkstisr usd F. WadiiV. 
To Call Her Mine* With 9 iUu>- 
tratlons by A FORttdTiBH. 

The Holy Rose« With Frontisp.ccc. 
Armorelof Lyonesse* With la lUui- 
tntionsby F. ritHRAKO. 

St* Katborine's by the Tower. 

With 13 Illustrations by C. Grekn. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotts* 
The Ivory Gate* 

The Rebel Queen* 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

With S3 1 bust rations by W. H. HYoa 
In Deacon's Orders, &c. With Froiitls. 
The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman* 

The City of Refujfe* 


Crosvn 8Vo. doth OJ. each. 

A Fountain Sealed* 

The ChansellD|{. 

The Fourth Osoeratlon* 

The Orange Girl* With S llluitrations 
by F. PeoKAU. 

The Alabaster Box* 

The Lady of Lynn* With ts lUustn* 
Uons by O Dsmas.v-IIauuord. i 

No Other Way* WJih la lUustrations 
by C, D. Warii. 


Crown 6vo. picture doth, Hat back, as each. 
Bt* Katherine's by the Tower* 
The Rebel Queen. 

Larob TYpiTVixa X^apsh Botnoxs. nett 
BVQ. doth, gtU tup, as. net each: leather, 
gilt edges, ji. net each. 

London* 

Weetmloater* 

Sir Richard Whittington* 
Oasperd de Collgoy* 

All Boris and Conditions of Men* 


BESANT (Sir Walter)— ernnaufd. 
Popular Editiuxs medium Svu, (iJ. eich. 
All Sorts and Condltloosof Men. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
Ready^Money Moretboy. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet* 

The Monks of Thclcma. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
Children of Oibeon. 

Dorothy F orster. _ 

Demy 8VO, cloth, 72. 6,/. cactw 
London. With ut lllu>trat(on3. 
Westminster. With Etching by F S. 

Walker, and 150 lllu^tratiDov 
South London. With Etching by F. S. 

Wai.kek. and iiH lUuUralioni. 

Bast London* With Etching by F. S. 
Walker, and 5A llimtrations by Phil 
May. L. Ravin Hu l. and ]. Pbnnelu 
Jerusalem. By Walter B£s.\nt atid 
h, H pAt iS^R. Wjih Map and 12 Mltuts, 


Crown J^vo. buckram. 61. each. 

As We Are and As We May Be* 

Essays and Hlstorlettoa 

The Bulogy of Richard Jefferies. 


Crown 8vo. c^db, ^2. bd. each. 

Fifty Years Ago* NVitb 144 
Oaspard de Cougny* With a Portrait. 
Sir Mlotaai^ Whittington* 

The Charm, and other Drawing-room 
Playi, With 50 lUustrations by CIIHIS 
Hahuonh. &c. 


Art of Fiction. Fcap. bvo. cloth . 12.n et. 

BEWICK (TH0MAS)’7nd His 

PuplU* By Austin Dohson. With 05 
lljustratioiu. Square Sto, doth. 52 . bj. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA: A 

fcnes ol the Cioialcf ol the Romance 
(French, Italian, Spanish, and Porlu- 
gucte) Languages: the Original Text, 
with Notes and lotroductlons in 
the original language. Small Kvo, tU. 
net per vol.; cloib. lod. net per vol 
1. Holltre: l.e Uisanthrn|>c. 

3. Hollbre: Les Femmes savante^ 

3. Corneille: LeCld. 

4. Descartes: Dlscourv do la me- 

thode. 

5-C. Dante: Divina CommedJa 1 .: 
Inferno. 

7. Bocoaccio: Decameron: Prlma 
giornata. 

5. G^deroD: I.a vids es tucAo. 

9. Bostlf do la Brotonno: L'aa 

3000 . 

10 . Camoes: OaLutiodas: Canto !.,lf. 

11. Racine: AtbiUe. 

13*15. Petraroa : Hcmm vuigorium 
tragmeota. 

1^17. Dante: Divloa Commedla 11 .: 
Purgitorio. 

iS- 30 . Tlllier: tion onde Denjamin, 
31 - 13 . Bocoaoolo: Decameron: Seconds 
giornato. 

3 i*3A. Beanmarohals: L< Barbicr de 

Seville. 

35. CamMS: Ot Lusiadat: Canto IIL 
IV. 
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BIB LI OTH EC A ROMAN 1 C A- 

Ucnt/nufdy 

a6-2S. Alfred de Hasset: Comedies ct 
Froverbcs: La Nuit T^nltleuoe; 
Andri del Sario: Les Caprices <lt 
Marianoe : Fantasio ; Onnebadinc 
pa« avec I'amour 

n). Corneille: Horace. 

30-31. Dante: Divina Conimcdia IIL : 
Paradise. 

32-54. PrevoBt: Manon Lcscaut. 

35-36. (Envrea de Maitre Francois 
Villon, 

37 - 30 < Oulllem de Castro: Las Ucce* 
dadcs del Cid. I,. II. 

40. Dante: La Vila Nuofa. 

41-44- Cervantes! Cinco Novclas ejem* 
plares. 

45. Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto V., 
Vi., VII. 

4^>. Moll^re: L'Avare. 

47. Petrarca: ! Trionfl 

4^-4*^’. Bocoaoolo: Decameron: Terza 
giornala. 

50. Corneille! Cinna. 

BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In the 

Midst of Lllo, Crown dvo, doth. 3^. td,; 

posl JJvo, lilusirattfd boards, aj. 


BILL NYE’S Comic History of 

the United States. With 146 lilusts. 
by F. Ori-KR. Crown 8vo. cloth. %s. 6 . 1 . 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 61. each. 

The ConcosBlon*Huiiters. 

The Mistreas of Bonaventure. 
Daventry’a Dau ghter. 

A Sower of Wheat. Cr. Svo, cl.. 31.6d. 
Alnslle'a Ju.Ju. Crown 9 to. cloth, 
.u- M.; picture cloth, flat back. ai. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM). The Poet¬ 
ical Works of. EiUicd bv E. J. Ellis. 
In 3 Vols., each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, small dany Svo. buckram, 
131 . net: haif-leather. 151, net 

The Real Blake ; A Portrait Biography 
by E. (. Ellis. With 13 illustrations., 
Demy Rvo. buckram, I 3 i. net. 

William Blake: A Critical Study bv 
A. C. SWINUUKNK. With a Portrait. 
Crown Svo, buckram, 61. net. 

William Blake: Etchings from bis 
Works (8 Steel Plates and a Uthographs) 
by W. B. Scott. Colombier folio, half¬ 
cloth, 13 }. 6(f. net. 


BLUNDELL'S Worthies, 1604- 
1004. By M. L. Banks, M.A. With 10 
Ifluslrals. Demy Svo, cloth, 73, 6<f. net. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 

with a Portrait. Pott Svo, cloth gilt 
top. 23 . net j leather, gilt edges, 3,. net. 


BODKlN(Mc.D., K.C.), Books by. 

Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 

Cr. Svo.cl.. M.: picture cl., flat back, as. 


Crown fivo. ciuih, $t. bd. each. 

Bhlllelagh and Shamrock. 
Pataey the Omadaun. 


BOURQET (PAUL)_A Living 

Lie. Translated by John Ds ViLLlBRS. 
Crown 8v<i. cloth. %s. M. 


BOYD.—A Versailles Christmas- 

tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 
ni IMusts.byA.S. Boyd. Pc.'ip.4to.cl.. 63. 


BOYLE (F.), Works by. Post 

Svo, illustrated boards, u. e.ach. 

Chronicles of No.Man's Land. 
Camp Rotes. | Savage Life. 


BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions ol Sir Hknky Ellis. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 33. 6d. _ 

BRAYSHAW(J. DODSWORTH). 

^SlumStlbouettes: Storietoi London 
Liic. Crown Kvo. clolK 

BREWER’S”(^v 7 ~br)” Diction'. 

arles. Crown Svo. cloth. 33.6d. each. 

TheReader'sHandbookof Famous 
Names la Fiction. Allaslons. 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic. .Tud Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID). 

Works by* Post Svo, cloth. 42. Gi* each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Phili>sonhcr, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
Ths Martyrs of Solanos: Gaulso. 
Ts'CHo Pkahb, and Kepler. 

I Lattars on Natural With 

numcront Mlnidr.ittohs. 


BRIGHT (FLORENCE)e-A Qlrl 

CspItsHste Crown Svo doth. 


BRiLLAT-SAVARIN. —Qastro* 

nomy os a Pino Art* Trnnslnti'd by 
K. E, Anderson. Post 8vo, half-d.. sj, 


BRYDEN (He Ae)e— An Exiled 

Scot* With Frontispiece bv J. S. 
Crompton, R.I. Cr*wnSvo, doih.si.w. 


BRYDQES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5 am at Hotne* With 91 lUusis* Post 
Evo, iUiuL boards. ir«; doth iinin. 2i^6dt 


BURaeSS(QELETT} and WILL 

IRWIN.— The Picaroons: A San 
Francisco Night’s Eatertalnment. 

Crrtwn Svo. cloth. 33. 6d, 


BURNS (ROBERT).—The Cot- 

let's Saturday Night* With IJliistra* 
lions by A. S» BOYD. Fcap, 4I0. dn Gs. net. 


BURTON (ROBERT)* - The 
Anatomy of Metancholy. With a 
Photogravnre Frontispiece. Demy 8 to, 

dotbi 7i« 6 ( 1 , 
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(ROBERT). Poems CARRUTH (HAYDEN).^Tl^d. 

Th« Completo'poetlcal Wort*, of 

Rpbert Buchuiao* 2 Vok. crown /-u a ^ nr^.x^-:- - —^ 

«vo. buclcmm with Porlrait Proo^Uoact ^nAMBERS (ROBERT W^), 
to each v olume, ns. Stories of ParU LHe by. 

Crown 8vo. croih, Ct/. each ; post 8?o King In Yellow. Cfown firo. 

illusfnled boards. 2t- each . ^ ^ ' ^>vo. cloth hmp. 2s. (kj. 

Tho Shadow of the Sword. the Quarter. Fcap 8vo. cio»h, 3<.ek/. 

A c hi Id o f N a t u re,. C H A P M A N ’ S (G E 0 R G E ) 

Wl. J., Flays Complete, includinc the 
lJ"ubirul Onev —Yot, 11. F.<ms and 
Minor Translations, with E-ssav by A. C 
b\viXRrRXK._Vol. MI. Translations o< 
the Iliad .md Odyssey, Tlitce Vols.. 
crc.mi Xvi> cloth, tj. M. each. 


to each volume. I 2 r. 

Crown 8vo. efoTh, ja. Od. each ; post 870, 
illustr ded bo.ards. 21- each. 

Tho Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With 11 lliusira 

tlOlls bv F. lUhNANtl. 

Lrady Kllpatrlek. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for fiver. 

Annan Water. | Foxdlove Manor. 
The New Abelard. Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Story o( a Caravan. 

The Master of tho Mine. 

Tho Heir of Llnne. 

Woman and_the Man. 

Crown'llvo. c.'olh, if. ixJ. each. 

Red and WhiCo Heather. 
Andromeda. 


CHAUCER for Children; A Qol- 

dei»Kcy. Uv Mtv H R. Hawkis. Wilh 
b Coloured .ind 30 Wi^udculs. 

Crown 4to cloth, y. 

Chaucer for Schools, vrah (he Story 
or h»s Tinu$ nnd his W-^rk. By >Jr^ 
H. R. HAWtIs. Demy 8VO. cloth, jj. 6 d. 


r''Cs*hlIio»oVth',''swoM"'"‘'’ CHESNEY IWEATHERBY). - 


The Shadow of the Sword. 

God and the Mao. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Charlatan. By l<oDiu?TBt;ciiAXAN 
andllKNKY IIUHRAY. Crown«vo,clotb. 
wilh Frontispiece by T. H, RoBjy^.V, 
UI.; post bvo, iliustratcd boArd»» u. 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jf. td. each : post 8vo, 
l]lus(r.ilcd boards, 2f. each; clolb Unio, 
U. (kl. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hatfar. | The Deemstor. 

Also iJiiKAHY KditiuN'!, ol the three novels, 
crown Hvo. cloth 6j, each ; CHt^Ap Foi'l^ 
I.AH Bditioxk, medium Svo.porlrailt cover. 
W. each : and the Hvx Lpition 

of The Deemster^ pott bvo, cloth. 


1 *he Cab Je*nia n. Ciown 8vo, cloth. 6f. 

CHESS, TheLaw5 and Practice 

ofe With an Analysis Ol the Opcnmi*} 
By Howard Stacxtox. Edited by 
K B. WoRMATD Crown 8 to cloth. Ss 
The Minor Taetlcs of Chess: A 
1 realise on the Deployment ol the 
Forccsni obedientel.. Mratepe Principle, 
hy F. K. Yol'xo and E. C. IIOWBU. 
Fcap 8vo. clolh. 2/ Od. 

The Basting. Chess Tournament. 

The Authofised Account 01 the 230Game, 
played Auij.-Sept, With Annota¬ 

tions by FlIX'-llfRY, L \SKKH. Tarrasch, 
STEI.VITZ. bCUISSRHS. TlUCHWAW. Uar. 
DKI.El»tX HlACkllLR.VE, GfXSnKKO, 
Tikslky. Mason-, and Auiin : Biographi¬ 
cal bkclehtt. and 22 FortraJlf. F^litcd by 
H. K. CliSLCHIKK. Crown Svo, cloth. O. 


gill top, u.iiet : Ualher, j>i|| edcea'y,. net K. CllSLCHIKK. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^i. 

CAMERbl^(V. LOVETT).-The CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR 

Cruise of the ‘Black Prince' {JMK). With Cold llinsts. bvA melia 

Privateer. Cr.8vo. cloth with 2 Ulus- BA* hKLL ihnio. coloured boards.J4. n^l. 

(AUSTIN), Stories by. 

CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC). — lllusualed boardv U. 

Fleur. de-Cemo: a Daughter of By the Rlso of the River. Crown 
_ Prance. Crown kv-o. cloth, 62* <h>t h, .u hd. _ 

CAPTAIn COIGN’eY, 3oIdIer The Tideway!' 

of the Empire. Edited by Lokkdan Randal of Randalholme. 
IuRCHET..andT«p.l.vied by ilra CAREY. CLI VE (MfS. ARCHER), Novels 

V. . wv.. .e. _ by* P«t cloth. 31. 6 d. cacbj iUus» 

CARLYLE (THOMAS)«~Ofl th6 (rated boarrli^ each. 

Choice of Bookf. Post 8ro. doth ifM Paul Porrolh 
CaPPOiT ti PWlCi- I.. Wh y Paul F errell Kil led hi s WIft, 

,1,^ cloot^edwaro). - Myth. 

many Due lllailrailons by MfLUCurr - Dreams. Crown 8vo. cloth, .if. fid. 
SOWEIUIT. Large crown Hvo. clolb glU. COLLINS (J. CHURTON. M.A.), 
51.net. (Published on Ocl. », by epecial Books by. Cr, 8vo. doth. jr. W. each, 
arrangerneat with Meurs. MacmlJlafl & Itlustratlons of Tennyson. 

^■) Jonathan Swift. 


CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC).— 

Hour, de-Camp: a UaughUr of 
_ Prance. Crown fivo. cloth, 6f. 

CAPTaIn COIGn’eT, 3oIdIcr 

of the Empire. Edited by Lokedan 
I --- .. i|_ Carey. 
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COBBAN IJ. MACLAREN), 

Novels by* 

The Cure of SouU. Post Svo. iltus- 
IralH boards, is. 

The Rod Sultan. Crown Svo. cloth. 

3^. 6J.; post 8vo< illustrated boards, is. 
The Burden of Isabol* Crown Svo. 
cloth, 31. rW. _ 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES), Novel# by Cr.Svo. cl., 
%%. 0«/. each: 8vo. illustd. bds., is, each. 

From Uldnightto Hldnlght« 

You Play mo False# 

Blacksmith and Scholar# 

The Vitiate Comedy. 

Prances._ 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs, each. 
Transmigration. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet Anne Page# 

Sweet and Twenty# _ _ 

COLMAN’5 (QEORQE) Humor¬ 
ous Works: 'Broad Grins,’ *My 
Nii*htKo\vu and Slippers,' With 

Life nnd Krontiv Crown Svo, cl., y, 6J« 

COLOUR-BOOK^ 

LAr^c (oolscAp 410, cloth, lor. net cAch. 
^Switzerland: The Country and 
Its People# by Ct,.^K&xcK Kook. 
With 50 tlluslrations In Three Colours bv 
Mrs. lAMKS lAitPiSK, And :4 in Two Tints 
*The Colour of London# Bv Kev. 
W. 1 . LoniK. K.S.A. With IntrodocUon 
by M. H. SpiivLMANS, F.S.A.. and lUus* 
tratious in Three Colours and Sepia 
by YoshioMahkiko. 

*Ttae Colour of Paris. By several 
French authors, lllustratca in Three 
Colours and Sepia by the Japanese 
artist, Yosmo Makkiko. 

*Calr Of Jerusalem, and Damascui. 
By L> S. Makgolioutii, Lltt.D, With 
Illustrations In Three Colours by W. S. S« 
TYRWIUTT, RB.A.. and ReGJNALU 
Barr ATT. AJLW.S. 

The Rhine. By H. J. Mackinder. 
With Illustrations In Three Colours by 
Mrs. JAMK.S JAUDINK, and Two Maps. 
^Asilsl of St. Francis. By Mrs 
KoiiKRT Govr. Wllh Introduction by 
I. Kekr Lawson, Illustrations in Three 
Colours by Colonel R. QOVV, and 
Keprodiiclions of the chief Franciscan 
Pal utl n gs, ( Prrfa rs itg 

^DevoDSblre: Us Moorlands, 

Streams, and Coasts, bv Lady 


COLOUR-BOOKS-cpntiHfud. 

*From the Foreland to Penzance; 
Ports and Harbours of the 
South Coast. By CtivE Holland. 
With Dumertms Illustrations in Three 
Colours by Maurice Kandalu 
• e* Prosftctxtsis ihfsc wiih itlaiU 

als>> in regard ( ' SPECIAL COPIICS on pure 
r/ff taper of these marked^. wdV be hnd, 

COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cl., .tj. (}d. each j posl Sto. picture 
board... 2i. each : cl. limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Antoniaa. | Basil, t HldeandSeek 
Tho Woman In White. 

The Moonstone. I Uun and Wife. 
The Dead Seerot. I After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name I My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. | Poor Mis# Pinch. 
Miss or Mrs.? I The Black Robe. 
The New Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep. 1 A Rogue's Life. 
The Law and the Lady. 

Ttio Two Destinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

Heart and Sclenoa I 'I Say No.’ 
The Bvll Genius. I Little Novels. 
The Lega cy of Pain. I B lind Love. 
Poi’ULAR EuiTlo.ss, medium 8vu, 6d. each. 
The Woman in White. 
Moonstone. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 

Man and Wif e I Armadale. 

Tho Woman in White Eakc.k Tyi'E, 
Fink Fai'er Editio.'^. PoU Svo, cloth, 
{;ilt top, u. oet: le.'ither, {Tit cdijes, 3#. net. 
The Frozen Deep. Lakgb Type Edit. 
Fcap- 8vo. cl, 11, net: leather, is. 6d. net. 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).—Every 

locb a Soldier. Crown Svo. doth, 
3r td,', post 8vo. illustrated board#, u. 

COLT-BREAKINQf Hints on. By 

\W. hi Hutchis on. Cr. S vo, cl,, ju. td, 

COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 

Btlte^Sess# Cn^wn ^u. clolh, 3 1. 6d, 

COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 

1906: Who pays, to wbom, to 
what, and V'hco it I# oppUcable 
UyA. CLEMKNTEu\VARns.M.P. Crown 
8vo. Ir net; »loth. »■ 6<i. net _ 

COMPTON (HERBERT), Novetsby. 


tions in Three Colours by P, J. Widqkry. 

nam. Crown 8va cloth, 31. CxL 

[Preparing 

Ijrrge foolscap 410. clolh, lor. 6 d. net each* 
Wenloa. By Bkhyl db Sblikqourt and 
May SruRCB-HfiNDERSON. With 3oI)lus» 

Crown 8v(>, cluib, lu. each. | 

The Wilful Way. 

The Queen can do no Wrong. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 

Iraiions In Three Colours by Kkqikald 
Barratt, A.K.W.S, 

liliboa and OIntra: with some Ao- 
1 count of other CItUs and Sites In Portu* 

gaU ByA*C.lNCUiiOLD. Wlth^olUus* 
trntlons in Thr^c Colours by Stanlby 

iNCHHOLD. [iVtm# 

COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

GeoFfory Hamilton. Crows Svo, 
cloth,6 d. 

The Harqnle. Crown Svo, doth. dr. 

CORNISH (J. F.).—Sour Grapes. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, (m. 





Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 7 

C O R N W A L L.— Popular CRUIKSHANK’3 COMIC ai 

Romances ol ttie West of Eaeland: AIanati^ . . 7 

Supersiilionj The Kikst 

of Old O^rnwjii C)l)cctnl bv ItonKRT b>XO\D/lom i"^!. i 

Hint. F K.S. W'nn tw, plates b> of'^e ^ A Gaihcfin« 

G..,„r,K c. «V.,, cl. „ J Holo’ Vw"";:: 

COURT (The) of the Tuileries. b’v'rui-^i!r* Engravings .iitd U'lxidculs 

iSsa to itiTO. Hv Lk Pltit HouMt «’,y ohvksha.vk, L^nlkils, Jtc. Two 

Hoi Gt.. W^ih a Ffontupicvc. Crown cloth. 7 /. r^. ea.h, 

_ ckwh. 7 *. itft. Tha Llfo of George Crulkshank. 

'^nVPWT /fAOrvr'vr 'rtJCAT'r^^ J h<*,o1.Il WithNjMui. 

THEATRE, lr;»tif>hs.incl.i 4:jb)io:;raiih>. Crown Sva 

1 he AnnaJs of. froiti i7u to i8i>7. Ijv A^Joth. xs. Ui. 


COURT (The) of the Tuileries, Engravings .ind Woodcut 

iSsa to itiTo. Hv Lk Pltit HriUMt «’,y lhi-ksha.vk, L^nukius &c. Tw, 
Poi GL. W'lh a Frontupicvc. Crown cloth. 7 /. r^. ea.h, 

_cknh. 7 '. i»pt. The Llfo of George Crulkshank 

CnVPWT /fAOrvr'vr 'rtJCAT'r^^ J h<,,o1.Il WithNjMui 

THEATRE, lratif>hs.incla 4:jb)io:;raiih>. Crown Sva 

1 he AnnaJs of, from ijja to iA; 7 . Ijv ju. Us. 

hkn-kv swtL wvMiiiAii. wiih 45 Ulus, -■- - 

untiurx Two vo!*,.<^ ca w «vo. cl, 3ii.nc^ CUMAHNQ (C. F. GORDON', 


CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 

The Prophot of the Great Smoky 
mouncalna. Cnnvn iilvo, clolb. ijJ.: 

po'*! sv , iilusir.*itr<{ bosAftlfc, ii. 

Hit Vanished Star. CrBs.., ci. 31. trf. 
The Windfalls Crow**» Kv * clnih, ft,. 


cloth. Or, each 

In the Hebrides. W,ih i, lliusirat.onv 
^ Himalayas and on the 

IndianPIalne. With 41 iii„M,aiions. 
^'^®,“appy Ycara in Ceylon. 

With 2 iS iiluNiratiuni. 

via Cornwall to Egypt. Fmntis 


CRESSWELL (HENRY). - A CU5SANS (JOHN F 1 A H h 

Lsdyol Misrule. Crown Svo.doth <„ —A Hand* 

/^r^iA« 1 r~r-,^-- DOCK ol heraldry; >ncludinf! instruc- 

CKIAl (MATT)e—Adventures of Traciu** i^cdiiirtcs. Deciphenn^ 

oFalrKcbeh CrownsNvo,cioih,^ U/ Aocicnt MbS., Ac. With 40 ^ WihmIcuU 

P'^st Hvo. boar^K. an _ andaC^ibH. Cn>wn f^\o,cU>lh. 6 f. 

CROCKETTlsrRrrandothers.- CYCLING, HUMOURS OF. By 

Talcs of our Coast. By & it lt*<oJiK K Js.kojik. H. O.Wklls. Bakkt 
CBocKarr. Giujrrt Pahkhr. Haroli* l'-u-'‘'.C.RooK.PKTrKii>OE.f.F.Si;LLi- 
FRKDKRlC.'Q..-and\V.CUU(K R 0 S>ELL <tc . With illii««.Cr.»Tn Cl., ij.net. 

WYN. Onwi) ftvr>. fKA»K daUDET (ALPHONSE).-The 
CROKER (Mr.. B. M:). Novels c'S. 

ciothiimp.ji.fit/.each, DANBY (FRANK).—A Coquette 

Pretty Miss Neville. In Crape. Fnolscar* «vo clntli7ij. net 

Dlfnr*Barr"gton!* ‘ DAVENANT (FRANCIS).-Hliui 

Two Masters. I Interference. Psrrnts on the Choice of a 


Two Masters. I Interference. 
A Family Likeness. 

A Third Person. | Proper Pride. 


Profession for tbelr Sons when 
Starlloif In Life. Crown ltvo.ij.rhy. 


DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN) 

Married or Blorio? --Mr. 50 dUr'c Oaujchtera CruwTi 

_ ^ 8vo cjntti, .u. 0/. 

In thn'lnidomVf Kirr?!' DAVIES" (Dr. N. E. YORKE^.' 

MJm Balmalno'8 Paste Worksby* Cr.8vo. u.ca.: cL i/.o/.ca. 

Jason* I Beyond the Pale Thousand Mediooi Maxima 

Terence* WiU 0 liiu»(t,b> Si Faokt Surdlcal Utnta« 

Tbe Cat's«pawe WUh la lUusintionh Nursery Hints: A Hoihcr's Guide. 

by Fhki) Fhokau. Tbe Dietetic Cure of Obesity 

The Spanish Hecklace, Whh 8 (Poods for the Fat)« With Chapten 
1 (lustralions by K, F£x;rau. Tr ^ttm en e o( Gost by Diet. 

Crown 8vo, clolh. j», (id. each ; j»Ht 8vo, Crown 8va as .; 

cMhUm|r»f.«i.ie 3 ch ^ _ __ 

meataatlon._^1 a^me One Else. DAVIES* (Sir JOHN) Complete 

'To Let.' Pott 8to, plctiue boards, ar PoeUcal Works. Ediled with Notca 
doth Jimp. ts.M by Rev. A. fi* GKosAirr. 1 >.D. Tu*o Voli« 

Poi-ULAR Ri^IFoxJ.’ medium 8ro. M. each- - . V-«Wf. each. - 

Diana Bnrrington. DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Pretty Miss Neville. Crusoe. With 37 Illusli. by Groruk 

A Bird of Passage. CKuiiuiiA.NK. IwtRoxTrranNBpArKR 

Beyond tbe Pals. EomoN. Poll 8vo. cloth, gilt top. ar. net: 

mtly XJkeness. ieatber, gilt edges, 31, net. 








CHATTO &. WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by* Crown Svo, c!oth, $s. 6rf. each. 

The Poet and the Pierrot* 

The Princess & the Kitchen-maid* 


DE GUERIN (MAURlCE)t The 

Journal of» With a MemoirbySAiSTE' 
Ukuve. Heap. 8vo. haU-cloth. 2s. W. 


DE MaISTRE (XAVIER)*-A 

Journey Round my Room. Transl. 
Henry Attwkcu Post 8vo. cloth, i<. 6/. 


DEMILLE (JAMES)*—ASt range 

Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown hvo. cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilii&rt GWl^ ts.Cd. i 
post 8vo, ilhustratcd boards. 2s. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY. The 

History of. By ARTHUR W.CtAYDEN, 
M A. With II 1 iis.bt;niy 8vo.c),.tOi 6«f. ncl. 
Devonshlre : Its Moorlands^ 
Streams and Coasts. Bv Ladv 
Rosalind Nouthcotk. With illustra¬ 
tions in Three Colours by K. j. WilKi^RY. 
Larj»c ftp. 4I0, cloth, 20s. ncii a few 
SpecLU Copies, with mounted plates, 
bound in parchment. 42s. IP^sfarifif 

DEWAR' (T. R.). — A" Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 230 illustra¬ 
tions. Crown Rvo, cloth. 72. 6d, 

DI(n<EN5“~(CHA"RLES),“ The 

Speeohos or. E<lit(d nnd AnnolaU-d 
by H. H. blllil’HKRU. Wilh a Portrait. 
Pott S\-o, clotti. aj. net; leather. 3j. net. 
The PocketChB-rlesDlckenstbcini; 
Favourite Pa.'isaj'cs chosen by ALVKKl) 
H. HVATT. i6mo, cloth, glU top, ai. net; 
leather, gilt top. 3^. net. 

DICTIONARIES. ^ 

The Reader's Hendbook of 
Famous Names In Flotlon, 
Allusions, References, Pro> 
verbs,Plots, Btories.and Poems. 
By Kcv. £. C. Bkkvvek, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3r. 6rf. 

A Dlotlonery of Hlraoles, 

Imitative, KcalUlIc, and Dogmatic. By 
Rev, E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

Familiar Allusions. By Wiluau A. 
and Charles G. Wheeler. DemySTo. 
cloth. 7*. fi,i. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Uen. With Historicaland Explanatory 
Notes by SAMUEL A. BSNT, AM. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7a. 6d. 

TheSlangDlotlonary: Etymological 
Historical, and Anecdotal crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6r. I'd. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
oMhe-Way Matters. By Euezbr 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. M 


OiLKE (Sir CHARLES, n.P.). 

^Tho British Empire* CrowaSvo, 
biickmm. (kt 


DOBSON (Wo T.U—Poetical In- 

J enulties end Ecceotrlcltlea* Post 
VO. clutb, 2s. 6d* 


DOBSON (AUSTIN). Works by* 

Thomas Bewick and his Pupils* 

With 95 Ulusts. Sq. liTo, cloth, 53. o<f. 

Crown Svo. buckram, each. 

Four Frenchwomen. With Four 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes* 

In Three Series* each 6s .; also FIne- 
PADEH Editions of the Thhss Seriks. 
pott 8vo, cloth, zs. oct each ; leather, 
3*. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy * and 
other Papers* With 2 Illustrations. 
Slde«walk Studies* With $ Ulusts, 


DONOVAN (DICK), Deteaive 

Stories by. Post Svn. Illustrated 
boards, u. each ; cloth, ar, 6d. each. 

Caught at Last. 

In the Grip of the LaVi 
Link by Link. 

From Information Received. 
Suspicion Aroused. 

Riddles Read. 

Tracked to Doom. 


Crown 8vo. cL, 3*. 6d. each: picture cl. 
flat back, aj. each; post 8vo, lllustr.'ited 
bo.vrds, Is. each ; cloth limp, 11.6d.each. 

The Man from Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 


Crown 8vo. dojh. 31. Od. each. 
Deacon Brodle : or. Behind the M.'is'c. 
Tyler Tatl ook,Private Detective. 
Cr. Rvo, cl., $s. txi. ca. ;'pici. cl. i 1 :it bk. 2s. ea. 

The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Tskles of Terror. 


Crown Rvo, cloth, 31. bd. each ; post Svo, 
illustrate boards, u, e.nch; cloth limp, 
is. fut. each 

Chronioles of HlohaelDaaevltota. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Polsoned_]^eUy Donoau? 

Crown Svo, picture cloth, Rat back, as. each; 
post 8 to, Illostnited boards, at. each; cloth 
limp, at. 6d. c.ach. 

WanledI 

The Man-Hunter. 


Dark Deeds. Crown Svo. cloth limp, 
at. 6j.: picture cloth, flat back, at. 


DOWLING (RlCHARD)o — Old 

Corcoran*! Money* Cr, 8 vo. eU 33. 6 d, 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. CuKNiNOHAU. Cr. Svo, 
cloth. uHlh Portraits, 3s. Mr Vol 
Ben Jenson's Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio* 
graphical Memoir by WILLIAM GlFFORD. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vola Vol 
I. contains the Plays complete; Vol. Il„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with aa 
Essay by A. C. SwiNBURNS; VoL III., 
Translations of the lUad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. OneVoU 
Massinger’s Plays. From Gifford's 
Text. One Vol. 
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DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Flrm|i>UAtPY books— 

rii-^^ - __ • 


— ol Oirdlejtone. C M. wnSvocloih. u .ft./. 34 . Th6 Little Soldier Book By 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

ChUdrcn. Koy. ?2nio. cloth, ij nci co* ^ Th^ n^ii* o 

38 ^T"f tmi. N.gsor Bo,.. B, 

“■s”o"ie..’'"'”"'’ 37 . Hu,np'.y Dump.,-. Little Son. 

3 . The Bad Family. By Mrs. Bv HbtEs H. Cro;^__ _ 

1 KvwtcK^ DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE 

*^**^,^® Black Books by. Cr. 8v.>, cloth, 71. fvi. each 
Sambo. By HELE.V L.ixsrjfMAx. A Social Departure. With in 
IMuslralcd in ct^oun^ UlusUat.ors by*!-. H. TOWKSFVD 

® American Girl In London. 

coha WilhSo lllu^traiionsby F. H TowxsBVR 

’ ^ ^*^*^**' The Simple Adventures of a 

„ » Memsahlb. With ,7 lllustratiori 

Vernon’s Aunt, w.th^^llmlralions, 
10 AHorseBook. By .MAnyTornTu. DUTT (ROMESH C.).—Eneland 

llliiMraUtl m cr»l..ur». I and Indio: Pngrew riuritiK One 

tl. Little People: an A'pbabcl. By I Hundred Years. CrouTi Rco d.yih •». 

I i KNRY Max km and T. \V. H. CnostAXi. vo. cmin. a«. 

iMituraii'd ill Loinurs. jOYSON (EDWARD). — In the 

1 2 . A Dog Book. By Kuitt Di<.kslU..| Roarinr Fifties. CrownSco.elolh 6r. 

early ENGLISH POET^ 

13 . The Adventures of Samuel by itcv. A. B. gkosart, dj). 

and ficllna. By jiux C. Amcjjkm. 3 ^. W-pet Volume, 

iiiusir.aied to colours. ( Fletchers (Giles) Poems. OneVol. 

14 . TbeLUtleGlrlLost. ByHi^xoM John) Complete 

Karkm. 1_Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

16 . Dollies. By Bicuahd Hi'nter. enWARDF^ ^Mr* AMMim 
Mluilraled In colours hy Kith conn {.mrs. ANNIE), 

3 v... 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden EDVVARDS(ELIEZER). Words. 

!>.. ft. fts _ I r-«_A- - . ^ ... . .. r 


*: !t /J, 


Nov€fi by. 

A Point of Honours Posi 8vo, 
illusUKed bo>f<i% is. 

Arehlo Lovolle Crown Svo. doth. 

^f. W.; post Svo, llhi.str.Ttc<{ boards, zs, 

A Plaster Safnt. Cr. ^^to, cioib, jj. 6»/ 


Horse. Uy Alick M Appllton*. 
I lUM.m colours by Hovok C. APlxrrov. 

21. Three Little Poxes* liy Mary 
ToCKTri. Ill lilt rnled in colours. 

22 . The Old Han's Botf* By T. W. 
M. Cnrisf.,\NJ) nius. bv I. H. MOKbSLL, 

23e Three Little Qoblins. By M. 

G. Tag<*art. Illustrated in colours. 

24. Dumpy Proverbs. By Hoxor 


Facts, nna Fbrasos: A Dictionary ot 
Cunuus Ou.Tint, aod Out-oHhc«\Vay 
Matters. Crowr) Svo. cloth, y, 

E a E RT 6 N (R«r~jr' CTK^ 

Sussex Folk sod Sussex Ways* 

With Four 1 Musts. Crown Svo, cloth, 5 *. 

EOaLESfON (EDWARD):^ 

Roxy* Post 8 v 0 f illustrated boards, is. 


L. Al'l'i.iT«*v. Illustrated in colours. r 

29. Here Dollies. By KtcirARi) Huv- BLBH (LOUIS).—Future Life 

•" the Llffht of Ancient WUdom 
28 . Little Yellow Waag-lo. ByM. and Modem Science. Crown 8vo.. 

C« Uti.L. Illustiatcd liic/'loors. cfoih (»s net 

27 . Plain Jane* TextbyO MCeorox.^ . .11% 1 

fiiuttraiedinc4>i<.urs by G. M.c. Fry. cNQLlSHMAN (All) In Paris; 


28 * The Booty Han* By £, B. 

Mackikxo.v and Eiie.n Coyiise. Ulus. 


KtcoMecUoos ot Louis FbiUpt'e and the 
Empire, Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6 rf._ 


ENaLI5HMAN*S'H0U5E, the: 


IMuslratcd in colours, 

30. Rotallna* Illustrated in cotours by 
jh^u C. Archer. 

31 . Sammy and the Snorlywlnk* 

Illustrated in colours by Ls:n*a and Nor- 
MAN ABLT. 

33 * Irene's Christmas Party* By 

Rich ARB Hb.vtkr. Iliui. by RiTitCona 


A Practic«Tj Guide for ScJecting or BuJldinc 
a House. By C. J. IhciiARnsox. With 
Coloured Frontispiece aod 5 >| lllintra* 
tlons, Crown Svo. doth, %s. _ 

EYES, Our: How to Preserve 

Them. By John BROWXIXO. Crown 
Svo, cloth. II. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis¬ 
cellaneous Information, including Celc> 
brated Statues. Paintings. Palaces. 
Country Seals. Ruins. Churches. Ships. 
Streets, Clubs, Natur.il Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C. O. Wueklrr. Demy 
8VO. cloth, ys, Cd. net. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 

of Great Men. By S. A. Bent. A.M.' 
Crown avo, cloth, ys, 6d^ 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

_ by. Post 8VO, cloth. 4x* bd, each. 

The Chemical Histopy of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Aivllcnce. Edited by WlLLUSl 
Crook R<i. K.CS, With numerous Illusts. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other, lulled by Wclliam croorbs, 
KC.S. With illustrations. 

FArITeR ' (J. ANSON).-War: 

Three lissa)-s. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. M. 

FENN (0. MANViLLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8ro, cloth. 31. 6 d. each; 
post 8vn, iiliisiraled boards, st.each. 
The Now Mistress. 

Witness to the Deed. 

TheTltfer Lily. 

The Whltq_yiptfln^_ 

Crown Kvo, cloth, ftd. each. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune 
The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Commodore Juok. 

Blaok Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. 

The Master of the Ceremonies. 
Tho Story of Antony Qraoe. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid’s Mlsohlef. 

This Han's Wife. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok ._ 

Crown 8vo. cloth. («. each. 

Black Shadows. 

Tho Cankerworm. 

So Like a Woman. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3r. od.; picture cl oth, flat back. 

FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Descriptions and Reviews of nearly 
Twelve Hundred Novels, will be 
•ent free by Chatto & WiNDusupon 
application. _ 

FIN-BEC.—The Cupboard 

Papera. The Art of Living and Dinloge 
Post 8vo. cloth. IS. 6d. 

FIREWORK - MAKINQg The 

Complete Art of; or.ThePyiotecbnlsrs 
'freasury. By TlloUAs KENTISH. With 
a67 Illustrallons, Cr, 8vo, clolh, 3J. 6i. 


FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Little Essays: Passages from me 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post Svo. 
cloth. IS. td. 

Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, bd.; 
postt^ro, Illustrated bo.ar^. is. 

Post 8v(>, lUustrated boards, is. each. 

Bella Doona. | Polly. 

The Lady of Brantomo. 

Never Forgotten. 

Ttae Second Urs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Life of Laorenoo Sterne* 

With a Portrait. Croum 8vo, cloth, ts. 

FLAMMARION (CAMlLLE)t 

Works by. 

Popular ABtronomy* Translated by 
r ELLAUi) GORE, K,R.A.S. With Three 
Piatrs and ^88 Illustrations. A Nrw 
E niTlON, with an Appendii giving the 
results of Recent Discoveries. Medium 
8 to, cloth, los.td. 

Thunder and Lightning. Trans¬ 
lated bv Walter Mostyn. wllh Illus¬ 
trations. Crowm 8vo, cloth, 6 s. net. 

FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Vlctcrie In 
Heaven, Vicloric on Earth, Triumph over 
Dea^h; with Minor Poems. Notes by 
Rev* A. B. GROSART. Cr. 8vo,cL 3L 6r/. 

FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS*— 

For information as to tbis impor* 
tant Series, printed from a new type 
desigrted by Herrekt ?. Horne, and 
now first engraved and cast, see special 
Prospectus. 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

— -Dumb. Crown 8vo doth,3r. 6 d. 

FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown 8ro, cloth. 3.1. M. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, aj. each. 

One by One I A Real Qneen. 
A Dog and hie Shadow, 

Ropes of Sand. With Illustrations. 

Post 8 to. illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Qneen Oophetua. | Olympia. 
Romances of the Law. 

King or Knave ? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3r. (id. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Seth's Brother's Wife. 

The Lawton Olrl. 

FRY’S (HERBERT) Royal 

Qttide to tbe Londoa ChariUss. 

Edited by JoilK LANK. Published 
I Annually. Crown Bro, cloth, it. 6d. 
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GARDENING BOOKS. Po$t8vo, 

It, c 3 ch : cloth, u. (),i. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse. Uy Oeorgk Gi.knvy. 
Household Horticulturo* Dy Tou 

. (Id ].\\K RRotK MhMralcd. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

IJy Tom Jkrrolo 

Our Kitchen Garden. By Tou 
iKRhOLl). P*j%i cloth, u net. 

Sir William Temple's Essay on 
Gardens ; lo^ttiicr wiih oii ci C;irokan 
h^^avs r^n G^rdtrn^ Edilctl, wjih N*«»tc 4 
nnd Introduciion. by A. Fordes Sibvk- 
f.S.A. With 6 lllu\(rsttons. Small 
Xvo^ cloth or boarcU. ir. fkf, ncl; qu.irler 
vcihim. ir.net: thfcequarter vellum, 
<1. net. 


GAULOT (PAUU. Books by. 

Tho Red Shirts: A lole oi The 
J error, TrRrj.U:iUd by Jo UN i>k Vil* 
* ItKi, Cfoivn cir.lh, With Froiilis- 
f icwe by >TA\Lt Y Wood, u . 4 /.; picture 
vloth. li.il brick, ir. 

Crown Mo. vlo:h, t.<. e.ich. 

Love and Lovers of the Past. 

Trjnskttd by C. Lauch. hr. M..\. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

IrdTulatcd by C. LaKOCUK. M.A, With 
llliutrnonn'* and F.^c^imllcs. 

GERARD (DO^THEAyr^A 

Queeo o} Curds and Cream, Crown 
^v o. cloth, 31. tj. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers Grium and 
Transialed by EtK;AR Tatlor. Wilh 
Introduction by John Rt sKfv. and 2i 
bti :l Fbtes after Ghorhb CrciksHank, 
Sqtiarc Vo. cloth 

GIBBON T^ARLES), Novels 

by. Cp'vvii 8vo. cloih, yi. bJ. each. 
!>.,( 8v». lluflratcd boards, 2j. v.nch. 

Robin Cray. 

The Golden Shaft. 

The Flower of tho Forest. 

The Brneo of Yarrow. 

Of High Dotfrea. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

P‘<«l Av>>, iliuKiratcd boards, st caJi. 

The Dead Heart. 

Per Lack of Gold. 

What Will tho World Say? 

For the Klntf. | A Hard Kaot. 
In Postares Green. 

In Irfive and War. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

By Hood and Stream. 

Fancy Free. I Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. I BIood>Honey. 

OIBNBY rSOMERVILL^- 

n te n ced I Crown 8 vo. cloth. tt,M 

GIBSON (U 5.), Novels by. 

Crown dvo. cloth, 6r. c:'cb. 

The Ffcooiatons. I Burnt Spices. 


GILBERT (WILLIAM).-James 

Duke, Costerenonctr. P<>v(Svo. illus¬ 
trated boards 2s. 

GILBERT’S (\V. S.) Original 

Plays. In 3 ^^ncs. p.isl &vo, ii. tMj. each. 
The FIRST Ffriks cootains: The Wicked 
Wodd — Pvfimallou and G.iUtea — 
Ch.nnty—The Fnneess—The P.il.ice 1 1 
Truth—Tri.1l by |ufy*^Jolanlhe. 

The SECOND bLkiEs contains: Brnkeo 
Hearts — « Sweet he arts — 

Gretchen —^ Dan I Druce—T< m Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Fm.ifofc*—The Scrcercf— 
The Firatesof Peruance. 

The Third Serils contaios: Conmly and 
Tracedy — F^ccetty $ Fairy — Rosen* 
crar.ti and Gtiildcnstcrn^ Patience-^ 
Princess Ida—The Mikado-Ruddi^ore 
-*Tht Yeomen • i (lie Gu.ird—The Gon* 
doluTS—The Mounit batiks—Uti plx 
Eight Original Comic Operas 
written by \V. 5 Gilukht. Two Scn», 
demy i^vo’clnth. 21. each. 

The Flk^T SbRlK^ contains: The Sorcenr 
—‘Pinafore*—The Pirate* of 
Pcnz.mcc — lolanihc — P.Hiencc — Prin¬ 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jun». 
The Second Skkies contains: The Gon- 
doiien^The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard—Hft Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited—Huddiccre—The Mountebanks 
— HaMe to the Weddinc. 

The Gilbert aodi Sullivan BIrtb* 
day Book : Ouot.itlors lor Every Day 
in inc Year, Ci’nipilcd by WATSON, 
R<iYal ilinio. cliMh. is. M. 

GIJsINgTaLGERNON), Novels 

Crown Rvo, cloth. {*il( fop.bi. each* 

A Secret of tbo North Sea. 
Knitters In the Sun. 

The Wealth of Malleratantf. 

An Angore Portion. 

Ballot OaKh^_ 

Tho Dreamt of Simon Uthor. 

Crown 8fo. cloth, 3f. fd. 

G LAN VlTLEiERNESTirNovcis 

by. Cn wn $vo, cloth. 31, 6J, each; 
fi/st Svo, 11 lustra Ira boards. 1$. each. 

Tho Lost Heiress. With 2 lltuatra- 
tions by llvuit Ki^mirT. 

Tho Fossloker. A Romanes of Uxsh~ 
onabnd. Two lihisti, by HUME NlSliET. 

A Pair Colonist. With Frontispiece, 

The Golden Rook. With Frontispiece 
by Stam.EY Wood. Cr.Rvo, cloth. 

Tales from tho Void. With la 
Iliustr.itlona. Ciuwn Sro, cloth, 31. 6d* 
Max Thornton. With 8 DiustraUoni 
by J. S. Ckosirtov. Rl. I^rgc crown 
bvo ctolh, Rdt edeex m. _ 

QLENNY (QEORGE).-A Ycar’a 

Work In Garden and OrconhouM: 

I’raci C.1I Adv:cr a. lo Flower, Fruit, and 
Fr;.ine Garden p.« t Kro. ir. ; d.. ct^ 

GODWIN (WILLIAAt). — Lives 

of the Nccrotfi.snccrs. P«.^t £vo,cL, as. 
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^ tJ ^ '*'• GORDON), Poems 

uSssf°'£: „“‘’■■ 

_ THHODOH^T»VLO ,t Cr, »vo, cl,. ^ E|g MorrO». 

GOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of Serpe nt Piay, 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cL. y. 6rf . Malden Ecstasy. Small 410. cloth, (ts. 

GORDON (SAMUELl. - The HAII rwrc c rT~ ci. * 1 . 

Perry of Fate: a Tate of Russian . .S C.).—Sketches 

Jewry. Crown 8vo, cloth. (>t. 


of Irish Character. With (IJustra- 
lions on Steel and Wood by Cruik* 
SHAKK, Mach<;b, Gilbkrt, and HARVEY. 
Demy 8vo, clolh, yt. 6 <i. 


^ ■ ■ I ■ ■ niiu «> lAAA Uy X,. 

QORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). Macuse.Gilbkrt, andH ai 

—The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- Dctny 8vo, clolh. it. 6rf, 

lion lo the Sludy of the Stars and ---- 

Nebula. Crown Svo. cloth . 2s. net. HALL (OWEN), Novels bv. 


Astronomical Essays, Historical 
and l^scnpHvc. With f> pi.itcs. 


The Track of a Storm. Crown flvo 
picture doth. Hat back. is. 

Jetsam. Crown 8vo. cloth, j*. 6 d. 

Crown 8vo. clolli. 61. each. 

Eureka. | Hernando. 


GRACE (ALFRED A.I.—Taire ®"”**®* I Hernando. 

of a Dying Race. Cr. «vo. cM,. M. H A L L I D A Y (A N D RE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS, The Every-day Papers. P(5 

Life of the. desenbe-d irom AnUgiic boards, is. 

Monuments, By Ernst GfHL .tnd \v-—- 

L •i'-'TS HAMILTON (COSMO). Stories 


KUNfcR. Ml ted by Dr. F. Hvkfker. 
Wuh 54 5 Illusls. Demy 8vo, cl. ys. Cd. 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, clolh. Ox, e.tch. 
The Millionaire Baby. 

The Amethyst Box. 

The Woman In the Aloovei 


The Olwour of the Impossible; 
and Through a Keyhole. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3x. M. 

Nature's Vagabond. Ac. Crown 8vp. 
cioth, 6^. 


GREENWOOD (JAMES).-The HANDWRITING, The Philo- 

ctnn,®",*’’/ 1 " «<« Facsimile'. 

GREY (Sir GEORGE).-The _ 

LTbTto;., HARDY^CIZA DUFFUS). Novels 

--by. Crown 8vo, clolh. 6x. each. 

GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia ®ho Lesser Evil. 

MAmvJntft. <''rxktun Ut>ys ^l>viU ... Maw. 


_Marazlon. Crown 8vo. clolh. 3x. w. Han, Woman, and Fate. 

Q Rl FFITHS (M7jo7A:j.-No.oo, _ 

and B lue B>ood> C? own 8 vo. clolh is ..a*. 

GUNTER (A. ^AVERINGl-a Under 


GUNTER (A. CLAVERING).-A 

Florida Enchantment. Crown 8 yo 
clolh. 3j.6rf. * 

OUTTENBE'rQ (VIOLET). 

ai.il®.!®** "VO. cloth. 6x. each. 

Meitner Jew nor Oreek* 

Th e Power of the Palmist. 

GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 

Nora M. Statiiam. Cr. 8vo. cl., jx. 6 d. 


the Oreenwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth, 
3i. td,: Ulustraled boards, ai.; cloth 
limp, 21. 6d. Also the Fink Paprr 




leather,gut edcc.s 31. net: and the Chkat 
Edition, medium 8vo, 6d. 


HARKINS (E. F.).—The Schem¬ 
ers. Crown 8to, cloth, 6x. 


HAB8ERT0N (JOHN).—Helen’s HADPW finpi PHAMmcDY 
Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece hv CHANDLER), 

and (o Illustration by Eva Roos. Fean — Books by. 

4lu. clolh. 6x. Uncle Remus. With o Coloured and 

SAll?, The: Its Treatmenfli^ I'o.aVStfK'''• 

Translated from the German 


Iranslated from the German of Dr. I 
PiNcus. Crown Svo, it.; clolh. ii. 6d.'^* 


•••••• waawav *a« 4 Aft«AVe bViXU 

» Coloured and 50 other llluslratlont by 
J. A Shepherd. Imperial x6mo, cloth, iSx. 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY tDITlOX. .i> Teo 
Volumes. crowiTi avo. ciotb. 6», each. 

\oL I. COMPLETE PomCAL AXD 
Dramatic Works. Withl'ort 
.» II. Thr Lvck ok Roahi.vgCamk^ 
BOH EWIAN PAKtKir-A merican 
Lhgsvds. 

HI. Talks of the Arooxauiw 
Eastern Sketches. 

.. IV, Gabriel Coxrov. 

V. Stories ^Coxdbxsed Novels, 

VI. Tales OK THE Paukic Six>pe. 

. Ml. TAL>:sOKniE PACIFICSLOrE-Il 
..... ^ Fortran by jOHS Petthl 
VMI. Tales or Pike and Cypress. 

IX. Buckeye and Chapparvl. 

H X. Tales of Trail and Town. 


( BRET^— 

Pint aSvu, illustHiud boards, u. each. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp and 
Sentatlon Novels Condensed. 
IAIm> in picture Clnih at same price ) 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Tho Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 

P<<fivo.illu<. NK, 2I tAcIi; cloth. 2».6J. each. 

Flip. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Brat Harte'sCholce Works in Pro« 
and \crse. With Porlra.l .md 40 Ulus- 
iration?. Crown «><., cloth, is. bd 
Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in- 

.ludmn SOMK Utkk VKR.SF.S. Crown 
Nvo, buckr.ini, 41. fry. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
Xvn. picture cb'Hi. (I i| bai k, 
Condensed Novels. (Two Scri« m 
Gnc Volume.) Pott tivo^ clolh, rIH (op, 
31 . net: lather, jjiJt cd^ct, it. net. 

Crown Svo, Ucth, 6j. each. 

On the Old Trail. 

Under tho Redwoods. 

Prom Bandfatll to Pine. 

Stories In Light and Shadow. 
Hr. Jaok Hamlin's Mediation. 
Trent's Trust. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth it. U. each : p*>s( 8vo. 
Ill^lratcd boardi, u. cacli. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 6o IJiu*!. 

trallons bv Staklet L Wooa 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 llluftfDliona by •>tanliy U Wood. 

Crowe 8vo. clolb, is. td each. 

Buoy. Willi 2 llliiAlR, by J. A. ClIUlsTlR. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel's, &c. 

With J^niUJlL Dy Dudlky hahov. 
Clarence: A story ol(he American War. 

NVithKIlluitratlonsby iV«JULR(kK)DMAN. 
Barker's Luck« he. With ^9 liiustra- 
(loneby A. Forkstjbr, PvulHakdv.Sc. 
Devil's Ford, Sc. with Froniispiccc. 
The Crusade of the ' Bxoelalor.' 

With Fronds, by j. Bernard Partridge. 
Three Partners; or. The Big 
Strike on Heavy Tree HllC 
With 8 Illustrations byJ. Ct*LlclL 
Tales of Trail and Town. \M(b 
Frontispiece by G. P. Jacoud-Kood. 
Condensed NovelSs New Strict. 


Crown 6vo, cIoth« p. Oi. each: picture cloth, 
flat back, aj. each. 

A Sappho of Green Bprings. 
Colonel Btarbottle'e Client 
A Protdgde of Jack Hamlln’Es 

With numerout lUusIrations. 

Sally O^wSp tic. With 47 IPustratloru 
by W. D. Almond and oluert. 


I MaruJa. Crown Hvo, cloth, ;i. 6rf.; post 
8vo, pkture boards, zx. i c loth limp, 

HAWEISlMrs. H. R.)»Booksby. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Fronds, and 01 lllud&. Sq. Svo. cloth, Cu. 
The Art of Decoration. Witu 
Coloured Frontispiece .mrt 74 lUustn* 
lions. Square Svi», cloth, ts. 

The Art of Dress. Wih p Ifluiiia- 
lions. Pmt 8vo, IS. : cloth, i#. W, 
Chaucer for Schools. With Fronds- 
piece. Demy bvo. clolh. zs. Ui. 
Chancer for Children. With 8 
Colr>urcd Pl.ites and 30 Woodcuts. 
_Cn>wn 4to. cloth, 3^. A f. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Ameri¬ 
can Humorl.ta: Washixgtov 
IRVTKO. OUVKH W»L\t)KLL HOI.U!.-, 
Iaues Russell 1 ^>\vkll. Artemis 
Ward, Mark T\VAix.aml Brkt Harte. 
Crown Kvo. clolh. 6j. 

i A\VTH’0“RNE(j’ULl AN;, 

Novel a by. Ctow.i Svo cloth, 3/. <v/. 
each, I*.*11 8 VO,illu^lratcdboards, if.eacl*. 

Garth. t Bllloo Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four lllusti. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four 11!usts. 
D. Poindexter's Dlsappoaranoe. 
The Spectj;o of the Camera. 

Crnwn 8vo, clolh. jj, bJ.eacL. 

Sebastian Stromo. 

Dove—or a Nam e._ 

Miss Ca^fogna. Post Hvo. illustrated 
boards, zs. 

lEALY (CHRIS), books by. 

Crown 8vo, clolh, (^s. each. 

Confessions of a Journalist. 

Heirs of Reuben* 

Mara. _ 

The Endless Heritage. Crown Avo. 
cloth , 3j. 6/. __ 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 

by. P«»>t Svo. cloth, zs. caeJn 

Animals and their Masters* 
Social Pressure._ 

Ivan de Blron. Crown 8 yo. doth 
XU 6d.; pott 8vo. Illustrated boards, it. 

HENTVTQ. A.). Novels by. 

Bajab.tneJo^er. DcmvSvo.duth. 
with 8 Iliusiratroas bv & L. Wood. S',; 
pvft 8vo clolh, JL 6 rf.; iH u.t. board., ts. 

Crown" 8 TO 7 cloih. jr. bd. cAch. 

The Qtteea'e Oop. 

Dorewy'e Doable. 

Colonel Tborndyke'e Secret. 
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HENDERSON(ISAAC).-Agatha HORNiMAN (ROY), Novels by. 

Page. Crown Sv.i. cloth. 3r. t-d. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6f. each. 

UCDM * M >MCKin\r~^-* '• ■ Bellamy the Hagnlficent. 

HERMAN (HENRY).— A Leading Lord Cammarleiffh’s Seoret. 

**^.^.* ^ Israel Ranh.~ Crowii^-o. cloth, jj. (id. 

the HORNUNQ (E. W.). Novels by. 


Detective. Crown 8vo, cJoth, jj, W. ; 
picture cloth, Hat back, is. 


The Shadow of theRope. Crown 
8VO, cloth, 5.f. t)d. 


Crown 8vo, clr>ih. fw. each, 

Stin^aree. | A Thief In the Night. 


HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason.Palony. Post Svn. illustrated_ 

The'common Ancestor. Crown ”^00 (VICTOR).-The Outlaw 

I Af . Tp>n«lef<^y 4 kv G!.> 


of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown 8 va. doth, is. td. 


Crc*wn 8vn. cloth. 6t. e.ich. HUME (FERGUS), NOVClS bVe 

Fan Fitzgerald. | 611 k and Steel. The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
uf\T^\r . -^_ cloth. %s. 6</.; picture cloth, flat back, ar, 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).—The The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 

I fi kt>/\ /'Lvik 


8vo, doth. 3r. GJ. 

hFi^ON (H. a 7 ), Nov^sTy. 

Crc*wn Svn, cloth, 6t. each. 


Lover* 6 Creed. Crown. Svo, cloth, 
3L Cki.; post Svo, illustrated boards; is. 


Svo. doth. <ki. 

The Wheeling Light. Crown Svo, 
cloth, f*ilt top, tu. 


HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).- ~ - 

King Koko. AMaRicSlory. With as BUNQERFORD (MfS.), NovelS 

111 ost rat ions. Crown Svo .cloth, ii. net by* Crown Svo. cloth, is. td. each j 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

Hv K. p. suoLL. Sir H. Maxwell, Joiik 
Watson, ]ank IIarix>w, Mary Lovtnr 


by, Crown Svo. cloth, is. td. each ; 
p<et 8vo, Illustrated boards, is. each: 
cloth limp, ai. td. each. 

The Profoseor's Bzperiment. 
Nora Crelna* 


DAKiAjw, MAKi LOVKIT K^reinci. 

Camf.ron, IiiSTiN H. McCartiiv. Pav’l Lady Yerner’s Flight. 
t.ANGK. ). W. I.RAIIAII. j. H. saltkh. L^^y Pattv. I Peter's Wife. 
I lUKBK ALI.KS', S. J. Beckktt, L. PiVERs The Red'Mous. Mystery. 


Vine, and C. K. Gokno.v Cvmming 

Crown flvo, cloth, ii. td. 


An Unsatisraotory Lover. 
April's Lady. 

HOLMESfOLIVER WENDELL). Th”ThrM gkxcm?°™‘ 

Books by« A Mental Struggle. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- Marvel. | A Modern Circe. 
Table, illustrated by | CORDON Durance Vile. 


Thomson, post S\*<», cloth limp, u.Cd. 


Also the Kins Paper Edition, poUSvo 3^' Jrf, caclt 

cloth, i^ilt lop, net,J leather, itllt cdfics! Moment. 

Th’.' of 

hunts (LEIOH, Essays: A 

»vo, half-cloth, a*. Tale lor a Cbimnev Corner. &e. 

HOOD-S .THOMAS) CiToi^ __H^U:)^UER. Post 8vo.ha.f-c..a.. 

■;»«* ''«"«■ hunt (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 

M and »o by. Crowu Svo.cloth, 3,. 6d. each; post 

^ lllusttailona Crown Svo. cloth, is. td. 8%o, llluslraled boards is. each. ^ 

HOOK’S (THEODORE) Choice a?lf.C?SdtmSS^®^ 

Humorous Workf; includjogblsLudl- That Other Paraon. 

croiLs Adventures. Bon$ Mots, Puns, - 

Hoaxes. With Life aad Frontisolece. Mrs. Juliet* Crown S>*o, cloth, as, 6ii 
Cn)wn Svo, cloth, it. td. --—-- 


HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

For Fre edom. Crown Sv o, cloth, ts. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. td. each, 

'Twist Love and Du^. 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 


Nell Ha^endeOb With S Illustrations. 


HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints 

on Colt-Breaking. With 25 lUustra- 
tioas. Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6d. 


HYATT (A, H.).—The Charm of 

London: An Anthology, pett Svo, 
cloth, gill lop, at. net j leather, gilt 
edges, 3». net. 


w^fi?p^ 5 ’ ”ENQI 5 T).—Orion. INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth, 7x. 1 Them. Ctowir Svo, ij.; cloth, if. 6rf. 
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INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLEY ASPDEN.-The T«ar of 
Kalee, Crown ii\\\ cloth, ^ilt 0<. 

INNKEEPER’S HANDBOOK 

fTbe> and Licensed Victualler's 
Manual. By Vrkvok-Uavi&v., 

Crown 8VO, cloth, zs. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR^ 

Sonits of. Kdiicd by A. Perceval 
GRAV fesi Post bvo. cloth, zs. (xi. 


JAMES |C» T. C.).—A Romance cl 

the Queen's Hounds. Pwi 8 yo. 

cloth limp. ti. 6d. 


JAMES (0. W.). — Scraggiest 

The Story of a Sparrow. Wiih 6 
Jllusirations. Poit cloth, if 6d. 


JAMESON (WILLIAM).—My 

Dead Self. P^'tl 8vo, doth, it, (vi. 


JAPP (Dr. A. H.I.—Dramatic 

Pictures Cro^n Svo, cloth, .m. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Open Air# Po^t 6v<j. clol*i, ir. 6d. 
Laroe rvrK. hisE Paper Eumox. poll 
8vo. cloth, gilt top. zs, net; leather, gilt 
edges, net, A/si» in pr/farndot^ a 
Kvw I^itJon. with n Mualrations In 
Coloun by Rctu Dollmax. Square 
8vo. doth, 5i. net. 

The Life of the Fields# Po^t 8ro. 
doth, u.td .: Lakok i yre. Fine Paper 
KditiOX. pott8vo.doth. gilt lop. aj. net 
Icolhcr^ gilt edges. 31. net. A/jp $n /r/*, 
pn^ad&n, a New Edition, with 12' 
Illustrations In Colours by M. M.Cl arliu 
S quire 8vo. doth. 

Natare near liondon. Crown 8vo. 
bijchiain. 0$,; p<'9l dvu.cl.* u. (mL * LARi»a 
'npB. Fix B Paper KDmos.poU Svii.ci., 
gUt top. S i. net; le ather, glU ctlgcs.31.net. 

The Pooket Rlobsird Jefferies: 

being P.uitagcs chosen Uom the N;itutc 
Writings of JEFFERIES by ALFRED H. 
Hyatt. t6mo. cloth, gilt top. is. net.: 
leather, gill top. %s net. 

The Eolotfy of iRlohard Jefferies# 

By Sir W ^LTER U£SAXr. Cr. Hvo. cl, 61. 


JENNINGS (H# J#).—Curiosities 

of Criticism. Po>t Svo 21. W. 

JEROME (JEROME K.).-SUse- 

lead. With O4 illustrations by J. BER¬ 
NARD PABmiDOB. Fcap 4to. 11. 


JBRROLD (DOUGLAS). —The 

Barbells Cbslr; and The Hedgehog 

Letters# l^t 8vo. ha'i<lotb. u. 


JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

P<7.t Kvo. If. each ; cloth, if. 6d. each. 

Tbe Garden that Paid the Bant. 
BooMhold Hortlogltitre. 


Oar Kltohen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How Wc Cook Them. Po .1 
8ro, cloth. It. net. 


JOHNSTON (R.).—The Peril of 

' an Empires wown $vo, doth. 6i. 

IjONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), 

I Books by, Qr.6\Q, clotb. 3r.6d.e.ich. 

Ploger-Ring Lore: HUtorcai« LfCgcud* 
ary, and AnceJotaL With nun:crous 
lUuitratioos. 

Crowns and Coronations With 91 

liiuslr^tionK 


JONSON’S (BEN) Works. With 

N*»?C4 and BJ i^ruphicil Memoir by 
NVjluam OtFfORD. H>li(cd by ColuQd 
CC.VSINCKAU. Three Voi$., crown 8vo, 
doth, 3f. 6d, each. 


JOSEPH USt The Complete 

Works of. Translated by WnxiAU 
WHibTOV. Containing ' The Antiquities 
of the jews,* and ‘The Wars of the jevv'S.' 
With iz lllustratioru and Maps. Two 
VoK, demy .Svo, half doth, irr. 6d, 


KEATING (JOSEPH)e—Maurice# 

Cri)v^r> Svo. <Xjth,Of. 


KEMPT (ROBERT)#-PencII and 

Palelle: Chapters on Art end 
Artists. Pom Hvo, doth. ai. Od. 

KERSHAW (MARK)#-Colonlal 

Facts and Fictions; Humorous 
5 kctcbes. Po^l Svo, illustrated t)oards. 
js,; cluth, li. Ck/. 


KING (LEONARD W., M#A.).- 

A Historyol Babylonia and Assyria 
from the Eiorllest Times until the 
Persian Conquest. Wuh M.«ps. 
Plans, and illustrations alter n'l the 
principal Monumrnis of the i^criod. In 
3 volumes, royal Hvo. buckram. Each 
Volume scparatdv. 181. net: or per set of 
3 volumes. If suD^ribcd for before the 
issue of Vol. 1 .. £1 izs, (kS, nc:. 

VoL 1 .—A BUtory of Burner and 
Akkad: An acci^untol the Priml- 
ilvc lababltants vf Bat^lonla from 
the EarUest Times to D.c. sooa 

ISpnnc. 

.. ir.—A HlBtory of Babylon from 
the First Dynasty, aboul D.C. aooo, 
until the Conquest by Cyrus. B.C. S 39 > 

fPriparimi. 

,, Ill.-A History of Aiayrla from 
the Earliest Period uotii tbe Fall of 
{hncTcb bdore Ihc Mcjcs, B,C. bod. 

{Preparing. 


KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post hro. illustrated boards, as. 

<Tha Wearlntf of tho Groan# 
^iS yaiave. I BoU Barry. 

jf Drawn Oaino# Crown 8to, cloth. 
p. 6d.: post ^To» Illustrated boards, as. 














CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


KING’S CLASSICS (The). 

General, Kditor, Professor I. GoU.AXC'/, 
LiU.D. Printeii on laid paper, i6ino, 
each wilh FronU^piece. gill lop. Qu;ir. 
let bound grey boards <>r red clolh. 
u. (ki. net each ; quarter vcllum, cJo*)» 
sides, zs, 6ei. net each; three^uarler 
vellum, $s. net each, 

y^lumtx H6XD in cc*uru f^uhUcation: 

25. Wine, Womeo, and Song: 

Mctiucvul l.atin bludctiS'hong^ Trains 

lalCil nUo Kngllsh, wiih an Intr duclimi 
by John Addington* sviiio.NDa. W.ih 
Froiiiisp ccc. 

36, 37* Ooorge Pettlo’s Petlto Pal i 
Jaoo of Pottle his Pleasure.! 

2 VolS. ! 

38. Walpole's Castle of Otranto. 

iW Sir Wai TER scod. With Inlro 
cliiclion and Preface bv Mi«s SPURorox 
The Royal Poets of England^ 
Ofigioai Poems by Entli.sh Kings and 
other Royal and Noble Persons oil- 
fecled . i.fi edited b. \V. Uxhev 
K KM PL 1 X 0 . 

40. Sir Thomas More's Utopia 

Kdited by KoUKKr Stkklr, F.s .V. 

41. ^haucer's Legend of Good 
Women. y« Modern £ttg/gsfi, wnh 
Notes ami Introduction bv I'roicssor 
W, W. Skkat. 

Swlft’a Battle of the Books. 

Kdited, With Notes and Inirodiiciian bv 
A. Gvtiikelgh. 

43. Sir William Temple's Essay 
on Gardena, with other Caro- 
*ean Essays on Gardens. KdiUd 
wiih Noli-^ and Inirodnction. by A 
VOKBES SlKVKKIKO, F.S.A. ‘ 

4 *. The Pour Last Things, by Sir 

rilOhlAS MoRR: together with A 

Sl^fltual Consolation and 
other Treatises, by John Fmisr, 
bishop of Rochester. Edited hyDAXiFL 
o Connor. 

45 . The Song of Roland. Translated 
irom the Old French by Mrs.CROSLANo. ’ 
«1th Introducllon by rrof. Draxdix i 

«6. Dante’s Ylta Noova. The 

llaliaij U'xt, with Oantk G. Kossetti's ■ 
translation on the onnoslte paij.-. Willi 
Iniroduction and Notes by Prof H 
OKt.SNF.R. ' • • 

47. |Chaucer’s Prologue and 

fSinor Poems, in modern Engiitk 
with Notes and introduction bv Prof* 
W. W. SKKAT. ^ ' 

48. tChauoer’8 Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. /« 

ynedttn Kn^itk, with Notes and Intro- 
dncUoii by Pnif. W. W. SKEAT. 

49. Mrs. GaskeU’s Cranford. With 
Introduction by R. Hkimlkv |oHvsox 

60 . Pearl. An English Poem of the 
^'lnrtccnth Century. Kdii«l. wHh a 
Modern Rendering .and an Introduction 
by Professor I. GoLUXCZ. ’ 


KING’S CLASSICS (The)-.. «//«»«/. 
51,52. King’s Letters. Volumes lit. 
;ind IV. Newlv editc.t from thcortgipals 
by Roukrt sStkklk. F.?. 

63. The English Correspondenoe 
of Saint Bonliace. I'ninslatcd 
and coited, with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Liie of St. Bonif.icc, by E. f. 
Kyi.Ii*; M.A. 

54,55. The Essays of Ella. Edited, 
with Noies. Introduction. &c., by 
Thom. vs Seccombe, M.A, 

Summary List c/ other Volumes in the Serien, 
for de( lih o/whteh see Sfedai Frospee*u>. 

1 . The We of Hookft (The Philohjhlioij). 
r. •>ts Drtm&s of CnldoroD (FHeGrrOd t 
IrAOAiaiiont ^PouMeTol.i 
a i hropjcle of Jocplln of nnikrinnd. 

•i> J l-ifc of sir TbiKOnB Mori*. 

V Kikon lliuinikt*, 

u KifiK;^ Uiien : Alfred to the coming f>f 

.. KingK* Leiiert: From the Tuilon to Die 
I.Mve Letters of Henry VIII, 
y. H hHUeer's Knlghf^ Tale (Prof. 8 krat). 
y. ♦Lljatifrr B.NUQol Liw’« Tale (Prof. SkratX 
!i* • Fflort'srs Tale (Prof. 8 r»at), 

D. The Hiunance of Koike KiiswsHne, 
li The siory uf Cuiitd :iud INycbe. 

**■ Margaret GodulphtiL 

14. Sarly Lives of Dante. 

]&. TheKaisiiiff Loiters 

!? BDWAUO Kmn RttALD. 

L. Ab'dimval L«<re. 

The|%'|4|oo of Plrrs the Plorrii an (Prof. 

Ill Till' Giil^ja llornliook. 

•The Nun's Itulc, or Ancren Umle. (Daublo 

V 0|. 

SI. Too .Memoirs of Ilohen Cary, RsrI of Mon- 
moiilh. 

vs Early Lives of Char Icmaene. 

:arj._ero-» • Krien.l.hi,s- ‘Old Age; snd 
.Nclpio s Drvikm. 

U •WordsvoriU's P/vlode. <noQbl6>o).) 

Si 5 . The Defence of (fiienerere. 

SfL s:. Dn*wD(DR*s Men and Women. 

SK Fi>e% Koema. 

TO. 6h)ikcii>eare*s Sonnets, 
da Heorge Bilot s SIbs Mamer. 

31 . Uiildsmiiirs Vicar of WnkeHeld. 
ic Cliarlci Rtude's IVg Woflavion. 
nn, Tiie Jlonschota of Sir Thomas More. 

3 L Bappho: One Hundred Lyrics. Dy Dlisr 
Caiimax. 

• Niiuiherii X 2k and 24 are Double Tolnmct 
:iDd Double Price. 

* Tue CiMUcer Vols.mv niro be had in still 
l^livr covers at I a each. 

KINQ’5 LIBRARY ^OLIOS 

(The). 

The Mirrour of Yertue in World¬ 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Knight. By his 

s-m-iu-law. WiLLiAJii Roi'KH. loj. 6rf. 
net. (Scren copies ot this volume alone 
remain, and .ire not to be sold apart from 
^ets.) 

Blkon BaalUke,the Portraloture 
of HlsSaoreci Uajestie In his 
Solitudes and Sufferings. 

E<iHed by Edwaku AluacK, T^A. 
£i IS. neU 

Shakespeare’s Ovid, being 
Arthur Golding’s Translation 
of the Uetamorphosea. Edited 
by w. H. D, Rouse, LiiLD. £ius. 6 <L 
net. 



KINQ*5 LIBRARY QUARTOS 
(The), 

The Alchemist* By Bkx )ok$ox. 

Ediied by H. C* Hart. ^4. net; Japan* 
c»c vellum. <1 ij. net. 

The Guirs Hornbook. Bv Thomas 
DtKKf u. EM2iica by K. B 

St. n«l. Japanese vellum. ios.td. net. ,.v*. 

The Beggar's Opera. By Jonv Gay. \ “r.-^ ' - ’^Tir 

K<ij(cu Dy Hamilton Macltop. 51 . LEHMANN (R. C.). — Harry 

nek; lapancAc vellum^ iot. oef. Fludyer at Cambridge, and Convert 

■^.^.TTr • ”• * - aatlofial hJots for Yoonir ShootcfA. 

KIPLINQ PRIMER (A). Includ* Cf«»un svo. u.: doth. u. 6a. 


LARWOOD (JACOB). Books by. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Fnst«v > 

b.dJ-<loth. 2 j. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post t\ 

vloth. 2j. (jd. 

Humour Of the JLaw. Po^kSvo cl.aj. 
LEES (D. NEVILLE).—fii^an 

Feasts and Tuscan Friends. W;Ui 
12 liluskraUoQ^. LaigecmunSro.cMb. 
5 ^. net. 


KIPLINQ PRIMER (A). Includ- 

InR llio«n»phic.i) and Cfitic.*J Chaptijs, lElOH IHPNDV ^ \ —Cirnlc nS 
an lode* 10 Mr. Kiplii.K # priiu.’ al ®' 

WfinnRs. and BibllojyaphifV Kv F, 1. Cockayne. Crown Rvo. buckram, 5 « 

K.NoWLKi With Two Pijrtrails. Crown 
l^vo. cloth, ja. 6 d. 


LELAND (Cs Os).— A Manual of 
Mendlait and Repalrinf* With Di.i- 

KNIGHT (WILLIAM and _ 

EDWARDC-The Pstlcnfs Vade LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 


Mecura: How to Qet Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Ciown 6 v<j. 
cJuln. ii. u/. 


Madame 5 ans* 06 ne. Tmnslslcd bv 
John uk Viujkrs. post 3vo. cloth. 
24. <d,: lllustiated boards. 2 j.. POPULAR 
KblTJox, medium Svo, €>*f. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) Complete —.... 

Works In ProM: and Venv, incliuiiiif: LESPlNASSE. JULIE DE. Wy 
•PoctryforChildren'and-PrinceDorus.' the Maiquis UE Stol'K. Aulhor 1 «c <1 
EdileO by R, H. SHEPHBkI). Wilh 2 English Vir>lon, with a Portrait. Demv 


* Poetry for Children' and 'Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SHcrHBKl). With 2 
PociraltA and Facsimile of ihe * Essay on 
Roasl Pi^* Crow*n 8vo {h Ah Series j, 
cloth. Si. 

The Efltaya of Ella (both Series), post 
^vo. h.i] -cloth, ag.^Alfolhc Kl.VK PaI'ER 


8vo, cloth. y$. tv/, net 


LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels bv* 

The Lindsays. Post Sro. illust. bds .tr. 
A S ore Tomptatlon. Cr. 8vo. cl,, oi . 

LILB'uRN (ADAM).-A Tragedy 

r.At. » InMorbic. Crown hv.i, cloth, jj, W. 

Little Essays; Sketches and Characters 

by CHARLK.S Aciecied from hit LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by* 


lAittcrs by Pkrcy FiTZcaKaLO. Post 
8vo. cloth, as. 6(/, 

The Dromatlo Essays of Charles 
Latnb* with Inlioduction and Koics 
by Bkakokm MatTHSWsl and Sted-plaU 
portrait. Fcap. Sva. hatf<lo1b. ai. 6 d. 


LAMBERT (OEORaEJ* — The 

President of Bersvia* Crown Svo, 
cloth. 51.6d. 


LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE)* 

— CltsUon sad BumlosUoit of 
William Sbakespeare* Ac., before 
Sir Ihomasl.ucy.touchingDeer-tteallaK, 
lOtb September, 1581; and A CODfSP- 

enoo of hlastoy B^uund ^ iuoiufss/ \%f \ 

SpanseP with the Karl of Eases, touch- LUCY (HENRY W*)*—Gloeoo 
Inf Ihe stale of Ireland. 1595. Fcap. 8vo. Pleyce* ^'vn 8?t>, cloib, 31. erf 5 post 

half-Hoiburithe. 2$. (id. 8vo. illustrated boards, it. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, p td. each. 

Rhoda Roberts. I The Jacobite* 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6i. each. 

Judah Pyeopoft, Puritan* 

The Story of Leah* 

LORImER (NORAiA)7-'fhe 

Pfl^nn Woman. Crown Svo. ciotb, 6,. 


LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 

A Book of Vorsoi for Otalldren. 

Wilh C«lourcdTitle-p»K«. crown Svo, 
clolb, 6i, 

Tbroo Hundred Gamea end Pea- 

times, li) K.V. Ll'CAsandRLirABKni 
LvcAR. PoM 4io. ctotb, 6/. nfl. 









CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by- 

An Octave of Friends. Crctsn Svo. 
cl*nh. _ 

Crou I) 8vo, ctoUi. y. (xi. e:tc^i; post 8vo. iUus> 
trated 'bo.Mds, 2$. c:ich. 

Patricia Kemball- i lone- 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas* 
The World Well I^ost- 12 lllusts. 
The One Too Many- 
Under whioh Lord ? With 12 fllusts. 
*Hy Love-* I Sowing the Wind- 
Paaton Carew- | Dulole Bverton* 
With a Silken Thread- 
The Rebel of the Famlly- 

Post Kvo. cloth. 2 ;. 6^. each. 

Witoh StorlOB- 

Oarselvea: Essays on Women- 

Sowing the Wind. Ciikap Edition. 

pf>sf Nvr), cloth, ts. net. 

Patricia Kemball* Popular Edi¬ 
tion, mirdjnm Kvo. <^, 


MACAULAY (LORD).—The His¬ 
tory of Efii^land. Largr Tvrs. Finr 
Pai^br Edition, in 5 vole, pott Svo. 
cloth. i;ill top. zs. net per vol; leather, 
gill cdi^C', y. net per vol. 

M A C C 0 L L (H U O 

Stranitcr’s 5eoled Packet. Post 
8 vo. )llu^tr:it<<l bo ards 

AIcCVrtHV iJUSfiNh B^ksby. 

The Bel^n of Queen Anne. Tavo 
Vols. <itiny Svo. cloih, m. each. 

A History of the Pour Oeortfos 
and of William tho Fourth. 
Four Vols., ci<my hvo. cloth. ij.» each. 

A History of Our Own Times 
(rom the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
(he General Election ol iSte. LIBRARY 
Edition. Pour Vols., demy 8ro, cloth, 
lai. each.—Also the POPULAR Edition, 
In Four Vols.. crown 8vo, cloth, 6r. each. 
—And the lUBiLKK Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of tSS6, 
in a Vols.. dcinv Svo, cloth, 7 j, 6d. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. V..from 1880 t<>thc Diamond lubilec 
Demy Svo,cloth. i2s.;cro\vo8vo, cloth 6i. 

A History of Oar Own Times, 
Vols. VI. .ind VII.. from i 8 o 7 to Accession 
of Edward VII. a Vols.,demvSvo,cl., 24s, 

A Short History of bar Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of King 
Edward VII. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, Crown Svo, cloth gilt 
top. 6j.—Also (Khiirtly) the POPUIAR 
EumON. enlarged, post 8 to, cloth, as. 6d. 
and the Cheap Edition (to the ycartSSc) 
medium Svo, td. 

Large Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, doth, gilt top, at. net per Tol.; 
leather, gilt edges, jt. net per voU 

The Reign of Queen Anne, la t Vol. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of william lY., in a vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession oi Q. Victoria to 1697,103 Vols. 


McCarthy (JUstini— 

Crown 8vo. cloili, y. td. each ; poslKvo, picL 
boards. 2x. each ; clriih limp, 2x, 6d.each. 

The Waterdale Nelghoours 
My Enemy's Daughter- 
A Fair Baxon-1 Lmley Rnchford. 
DearLadyDisdain* | TneDlotator- 
Miss Misanthrope- With 12 lliusts. 
Donna Quixote- With 12 Illustrations. 
The Comet of a Season- 
Maid of Athens- With 12 Illustrations. 
Camlola- 

Red Diamonds^ [Thi^Rlddle Ring. 

Crown 8vo, cJoiL, y, 6d. each. 

The Thre e Di s graces -1 Mononla- 
*The Right Honourable-’ ByJ u^in 

McCAKTHY and MRS. CAMPBELL PRAKD. 
Crcivm Rvo. doth. 


AlcCARTMY (J. H.), Works by. 
The French Revolution. (Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Pour Vols. 
demy8vo, cloth, I2r. each. 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown Svo. ir. ;clotb, it.6d. 
Ireland Since the Union—1706- 
1 B 86 Crown Svo, doth, 6r. 


Hafiz in London. 8vo, gold cloth, 35. &f. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Svo, 
Is.; cloth, li, 6id. 

Doom: An AtUntic Ep'i^ode. Crown 6vo, ir. 

Dolly : A Sketch. CDmm Svo. it. 

Lily Lass. Crown Rvo. It. ; cloth, tr. 6./. 

A London Legend. Cr. Svo,cloth. 32.6d. 

mACDOlNALD (Or. QBORQe), 

Books by. 

Works of Fanoy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, sir.; 
or separately, Grulier cloth, at. 6d. each. 
Also a New Issue In i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 22. net per Vol.; leather, gilt top, 3.«. 
net per Vol. 

Vol. I. WnHiN AND Without-The 
Hidden Life. 

„ II. The Disciple-Tbb Gospel 
W ouEN—B ook of Sonnets— 
Groan Sonos. 

III. Violin Songs—Songs of the 
Days and Nights—A Boos 
OP Dreaus—Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 

„ IV. Parables-Ballads—Scotch 
V. & VI. phantastes [Songs, 
VIL the Portent. 

„ VIII. THE LIGHT Princess-The 
Giant's Heart—Shadows. 

IX. Cross Purposes—golden Key 
CAKASOTN—L nTLSDATUOHT. 

„ X The CrublPainter—ThbWow 
o*Riwen—The Castle—The 
Brossn Swords—The Gray 
Wolf—Uncle C orxeuus. 

Poetical Works of George Iffao- 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr.Svo, buckram, 122. 

A Threefold Cord. Post Svo. cloth, 52. 

Heather and Snow. Crown Svo. doth, 
is. 6d.: post 8vo, illustrated board-, is. 

Lilith. C rown 8 to. cloth. 62 . 

The Pocket Oeoi^e MacDonald: 

Passages Cbost-n by A. H. Hyaxt. ztaio, 
cloth gut, 22, net; leather gl t, 32. oet. 











Ill ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

Quaker Cousins. P'>>t bvo. boards, li. 

MAW REGOR (ROBERT).- 

Pastimei and Players: on 

Popular Post 8vo. cloth, li. 6»i. 

MACHRAY (ROBERTK Novels 

Crown 8VO » loth. ftj. taclL 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 
The Private Detective. 


Hof Honour Crown 8vo. cloth, (kj 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).-Inter¬ 

ludes and Undertones. Cr.^vo cloth.ht. 

M A CRAY (WILLIAM)’ - A 

Mender of Nets. CrowjiSvo. cloth, or. 

MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

O'SIIEA.-Brave Men In Actloo: 

Stories of the Hnli^h FlaL' With 8 Dlus* 
lrj(ir)n5 by Stani.ky I.. \Vo<^o. Snia)! 
ciemv Svo, cloih, i;;ll crimes 5?. 

MACKENZIE (W. A.).-The 

Orexel Dreani. Crown ^vo, cl»ilh. 

MACLISE PortraltOallcry (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters: 
85 Portraits by Dasjel Macu^k . 
With MetiKiirsby \VlLUAM Otn:s. D.A. 
Crown Svo. ctotn. .11. 0 /. 


AlACMICHAEL (J. HOLDEN).— 
The 5 tory of Charlov Cross and Its 
Neighbourhood* With 3 Illustrations. 
Dciiiy svo. cloih» 7t. td. net. 

MACQUOID (Airs.), Works by, 

illu^lrattd by T. K. Mac^Void. Squjrc 
Kvo, c!oM). Of each. 

In the Ardennes. Withsohhifttrationi 
Pictures and Ledends from Nor* 
mandy and Bnttany. 34 lUusts. 
Through Normandy. Wiiho^ IVusIa. 
About Yorksblro. \Vjih (7 liiu^ts. 

MAGIC LANTERN. The/and its 

Mnnagcmmf. Uy T. C HkPWoNTif. 
With 10 lUusU. Ci. 8vri. ir.: clolh. 


8Vri, If.; cloih, 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Orlpnal»3 ft. by aft., with Arms ^nd 
healiembUsonedioOcldaod Colours, sr. 


MALLOCK (W* H.), Works by. 

The How BepubUc* Post Svo. cloth. 
3#. Cd : illustrated bo.irds, jr. 

The Now Paul and Ylrdinla* Po^i 
Svo. doth. u. 6J. 

Poems* Small 4to. parchment. 85. 
la Lire Worth Llvlntf ? Crown Sro. 


U Lire Worth 

buckram. 6f. 


MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).- 

Mort d*Arthur* Selcellom from, edited 
by ti. U. Rankixo. Post dvo. cloth* ar. 


AlARQUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR , Novels by. 

The Disaster. Transuied by F. Lee?v 
Crown 8 v4i. ys M 

Crown h\o. cloth, <1. each. 

The Commune. Translated b) K 
and k h Docgj.an 

Vanity. Trau^l.^tcd by K. S. \VE^^. With 
Punrait Frootispcce. 


MARIE DE MEDICIS and the 

Court of France In the XVIIth Cen¬ 
tury. TianUaled from the I'lwnch <•( 
Louis HATlKiX)Lby M^Rv Kiso. With 
a portnjt. Demy 8vo, cloth. 71. ncl. 


MARLOWE’S Works, includinii 

hIs Translations. Edited with Notes by 
0*1. CuxxLVOHASi. Cr evo, cloth, 31.6J. 

MARSH (R I C H A R D)7^A 

spoiler of Men* Cr. 8\'o, cl'>lh, 3/. fif. 


AtASSlNGER’S Plays* From the 

Trxt of Witl.lAM CU>ORD. Edited by 
Od. Crvs*lNGl!4M. Cr Hvo, cloth. 3.^. aL 

MaSTERAIAN (J.).^Half'^^ 

dozen Daughters* Post Svo. bdi. ss. 

MAYFAIR LIBRARY (THEJ* 

Prt5t bvo. ch’ih limp. rcf Vo), 

A Journoy Round My Room* By 
Xavitn mk Mai«thk, 

Quips and Oaiddltles* Selected by 
\V, DaVKM'OKI ADAII'^ 

The Agony Column of **The 
Times/' I'om 1^00 fo 1S70. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccen¬ 
tricities. Edited by \V T. Dobs^x. 
Cupboard Papers. n> Fik Bec. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 

iuutt il bv A. Vt KubVAL OkAVKx 
Animats'and their Masters. By 

bir AKTIlt K 

Social Pressure. By sir A. HtLrs. 
Curiosities of Criticism* By Hznky 
I. jMSN'tXt.H. 

Pencil and Palette* By H. Kkui t. 
Ourselves* Hv K i.vnk Liktou. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Txble* By o. W. Hoiairs). lUut. 
Little Ivssays: Selected from Laub's 
Lkitkrs by FKkc^ Kitzokrald. 
Thoatrloai Anecdotes* By Jacod 
Lar\vo<»d. 

Witch Stories* By E. Lyrm Liston. 
Putlmes and Players. By RonKRT 

IlACORKCK^R. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

Puck on Pegasos* By H Cmolmon- 

nKf.EY PtNNICLL. . 

Pegasus Re-Saddled* By 

MOVOtLtV-PcNNKLL. lHuitrzUd by G. 
Du MAURtER. . 

The Muses of Mayfair Edited by 

ILCIIOUIONDK1-KY-FKN.SSLU 

By Stream and Sea. By NNu-uam 

SUflOK. 







CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of tbe Sea. Pi>$t illus¬ 
trated boards, 2s .: cloth, is. 6rf. 

MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

8 VO. cloth. 31. (ki. ench. 

Her Royal Highness Woman* 
Between OufsqIvob* 

Rambles in Womanland* 


MEADE (L. T.)f Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown Svo 
cloth, $s. 6J.; j'ost Kvo, illust. boards, 2s, 

Crown 8VI), cloth, 3?. (hi. each. 

The Voice of the Charmer. 

In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey^s Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son or lahmael. 

An Adventuress. | Roseburv. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by tbe Way. 

This Troublesome World. 

MEDICI SERIES (The) of Re^ 

productions In Colour from the Old 
Alasicrs. I'or luiorinalioq in rccard 
lo tliis imporUiU .'crlo^. see lllustiatcd 
^ProspccUiscs lobe had upon appitcalion. 

■medieval LIBRARY (The 

Small crown 8vo, pure rail 
paper, liaK-cloth, S’-nct per vol.; leather 
7t Orf. net per vol. 

1 . The Book of the Duke of True 
bovers. Translated from the Jliddic 

CHIUSTINB I>t PiSAJr. with 
Nn 4 «AQd Introduction by Alice KemI' 

\\ KLCH. Woodcut Title and 6 Photo, 
gr-ivures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady 

T'ranslat^ 

trom the Middle hianch of Gautier dk 
C oiNcr, with Notes and Introduction by 
Auce Kbui* Welch. Woodcut Till/- 
page and 7 Pholoiiravurcs. 

F**® 9^ Yertfi. Translated 

/mm the Mnldie French (which is also 
given) by ALICE Kbmi* Welch, with 

Of- L. Hrandin. Wood- 
Cill liUepage and 5 Pholngravures 

Divine icon- 
of Saint Angela da 
FolMno. Translated from the llahan 
Vm j'’ ^ Stbbgmann. Woodcu" 

W<Sdculs."**''^'“'“°“* 

^ ^ E BA: A Biography] By 

Si: Arf on 

the Art of Singing by Madamr Meliia 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo' 
clolb, lot. net ' 

(HOPE). - When a 

Ulrl's Engaged. Cr. Svo. cloth, tr. 6 d 


MERRICK (LEONARD), Novels 

l%e Man who was Good. Crown 
Bvo, cl., 3t. : post 8vo, Ulust bds., 2>« 


Crown cJv/s ctoih, 3 f. Orf. each 

Cynthia. I This Stage of Fools. 


MEYNELL (ALIC E).—The 

Flower of the Aliod: a Choice 
among the Best Poems, la lOmc. 
cfolh. i»iU, IS. mt : leniher, 3t. net. 


MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK). 

—Physiology for the Young: The 
House of Life* lliusis.Post 8vi),d.,2t.0u. 


AlINTO (WM.).-Was She Good 

or Dad ? Crown Svo, cloth, it. 6 d. 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Rvo. cloth, j.,. 6d. each. 

The Lone Star Rush. With 6 lUusis. 
Only a Nigger. 

The Belforts o^^ben. 

Crown Svo. picture cloth, flat backs, at. cacti. 
Plotters of Paris. 

The Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, jt. 6rf. each. 
Renshaw Fanning's Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blaohland. 
HavUan d’s Chum ._ 

Crown Svo, cloth. }t. (>«/, each ; picture clolli. 
Hat b.ack, at. e.ich. 

The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley. 
The King's Assegai. WuhbinuMs. 


The Gun-Runner. Cr. Svo. cl.. $$. 6rf.; 
Cheap Edition, medium Ss’o., <V/. 

Harley Greenoak’s Change. Crown 

Svo, cloth, bt. 

M^LESWORTH“7m rs7). - 

Hsthercourt Rectory. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3i.W.; post Svo.illust, boar^ at. 


MOLIBRE: A Biography. By 

H. C. Chatfibld-Taylor, With Inlm- 
duclion by Prof. T. F. Crane, .and lo 
lllustmtions by Jon, Royal Svo. cloth, 
ioj,6d« net. 

MONCRIEFF (W. 57:500X17)71 

The Abdication: A Drama. Wth 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4I0, buclcraip, ait. 


MOORE (THOMAS). Works by. 

Tbe Eploorean; and Alolphnon. 

Post Svo. half-cloth, at. 

Prose and Verse: including Suppressed 
Passages from the Meuoirs of Lord 
Byron. Edited by R. h. Shepherd. 
With Portrait.. Crown Svo. cloth, 71. W. 


MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post Svo, c’oth, at. 6 d, each. 

A Game of Bluff. 

A Song of Sixpence. 
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MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8?o. cloth, is. bJ- each. 

Baslle the Jester. 

Youni; Lochlnvar. 

The Ooldea Idol. 

Post dro. itiusttated bo;t(ds. is. each. 
The Dead Han's Secret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and Wonderfal. 

I*r>.l 8vo. illusU boards.SJ.; cloth, is. 6i 
Maid Harlan and Robin Hood. 
With 12 Illu.tratioas by Sta.\i.ev 1 .- 
Wood. Crown 8vo. clclh. y. W.; picture 
cloth ^t back. IS. __ 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown .ivo. cloth, y. W. 
each postHki>. illustraledboards, Or.each. 

A Life’s Atonement. . 

Joseph's Coat. W th it llliulratioiis. 
Coals of Fire. With t Illujtraiion*. 
YoJ Straofte. I A Wasted Crlme- 
A Capful o'Nalls. i Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 

Hount Despair. 1 A Hodel Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Mature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Uartln's Little Girl. 

Time's Revenges. 

Cynlo Fortune* | In Direst Peril. 

Crown Hv«>. cloth. Orf. each. 

Ttali Little World* 

A Race for Millions* 

Tbe Cbureh of Humanity* 

Tales In Prose and Voreo* 
Despair's Last Journey* 

Y.cT; a Chronicle oi Castk llarficld. 

Verona'S Father. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
His Own Ohost* Crown Svo. clolh. 

xs td i picture clolh. Hat bac< 3r. 
JoMpb's Coat* Portuit Edihox, 
8vr>. At/, i 

Bob HarUn's Little Girl* Cukap 
EPITI OK. post 8vo. cloth, ts. ne t._ 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

MENKY merman. Novels by. 

Crown 8VO, cloth. 31. U/. each : post ovo, 
tUuitratcd board*, ai. each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

Tbe Bishops' Bible* 

Paul Joneses Allas. With Illustrations 
bv A. PoURNT lKK and G, NlcoLKT. _ 

AW FIRST BOOK. By Wal^-K 

DBSAXT, IAU» PAY.N. W. CIABK RCS- 
8 BLL, Grant Alliw, H*tL Caike, 
GeoKCs R. Sius. Rudyard Kiruxc. 
A, Coram Doyle. M. E. Braddom, 
y W. RouiMsoM. H. Rider Haooard, 
a M. BALLANTYXE, I. Zasowill^ 
MORLKY ROBEKTS.D. CIIHXSTIEMITRRAV. 
MARIE CORRU.I. 1: K. JEROME. JOHS 
Straroe Winter. Bret HAKTt ‘Q., 
ROBERT Bt'CUAXAM. and R. U bTEVBX 
SOS. With Prefalonr SIOT)' by Jerome 
K. lBROMit,ao<li85lllB*t«*l>on». Demy 
8to, art Jioen. y. 6rf. 


MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 

Paris ol To«Dsy« With i</i IMu^ts.by 
EooUARi>CtxCLL. Small demy Sro.cl..6f. 

NEWBOLT (HENRY).— Taken 

from the Enemy. Fep.^ eo. pic.cnv^ir. 

NISBET (HUME)t Books by. 

*Bali Up I' Crown Svo. cUith. xs. <>i - 
po5t 8vo. Illustrated iMarUs, t' : 
PoM LAK EpmoS mediun; Rvo. W 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent* Post 
jllusirated boards, ax. 

Lessons l^Art* With 21 lllustrati'nis. 
CrowD 8to, clolb, is. 6 d. 


NORDAU (MAX)*—Morganatic: 
A Roroaflce« TramJatedby Ku/caDK^iil 
LKli. Crown 8vo. cloth, Rilt top, ts. 


NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. clolh. jy. each ; posl 8vi>, 
llloetratcd l>oards, 2s. each. 

BalDt Ann's* I Billy Bellew. 
Hiss Wentworth’s Idea* Crown Bvo. 
doth, p, 

OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth, is. 6,/. MCh ; p<xt 8vo. illusir.itcd 
b<urds IS. ea'‘h. 

Trlootrln. j A Dog of Flanders. 
Rufflno. 'Cecil Castlomalnes 
Otbmar. , Ootfe. 

Frescoes. Princess Napraxino. 
Wanda. Hold In Bondage. 
Ariadne. Under Two Flags. 
Fascarol. Follo-Farlne. 
Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. A Ylllago Commune. 
Puck. In a Wfnter City, 
idalla. Santa Barbara. 
BImbl. In Horommo. 

Sltfneu Strathmore. 


Slgneu stratnmoro. 
FrloDdihlp. Pipistrelle. 

Gnllderoy. Two Offonders. 

Crown 8 to. d»>th. 5*. <>J. .•''ch. 

A Rainy June, i The Hossarenes. 

POPULAR EoinONN. medium ^o, M. c.ie.i- 

Under Two Flogs. Hoths. 

Held in Bondage. Puok. 

Strathmore. 

The Hossarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship, Ariadne. 

Two Llttlo Wooden Shoes. 
Idollo. 

Bvrlln. Crown 8vo, clolh, 3«. 

Hto. plctu'c cloth, rt.it bacU. *.•: Ulus- 

iratcd boards, 2r. i .or* 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Laror 
TyI'E Edition. Fcap. 8 v<>, cloth, is. net ; 

mJf Edera. Crown 8 to. 

cloth 3»- Of-: p-etufc cloth. fl.il back, as. 
SsStotobi^ CHEAP komoM. post 

wiiSom‘'’wit;Md Pathos, .dccicd 
®!r^m the of OUIOA by F.^DNW 

MORRIS. Post 

EotTIOK. iUuslralcd boartUp is. 






CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 

Doctor Ramoau* PosiSvo, illustmtcd 

bOAulS. 2i. 

A Weird Gift, Crown Sro, doth, ss. 

post Sva illustrated board*, 2 s. 

A Last L(^e« Post^^vo. illust. bc\%., 2 s. 
Crown 8vo, dolhTsr. 6 d, each. 

Love's Depths, 

The Money-maker, 

The Woman o^M^tery, 

Crown Bvo, cloth, o?. each. 

The Path of Glory. 

The Conqueress, Translnted by P. 

HOTKWKt L. _ 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by, 

Po<t ?vo, illustrated hoards, u. each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest H elroos In ICn^land, 

Whiteladles, Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 
illustrations, 31, tsj.; jost Hvo, bd^., aj. 
The Sorceress. Crown s\o.cloth, 31. 

OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j. 6rf. c.icb. 

Tbe motormanlacs. 

Three Speeds Forward With 
Illustrations. 

O’SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), 

Poems by. 

Musloft Moonlight. Kep.Svo 
i^ays of Prance, Cr. Rv.'. cloth, iw.m. 

RAIN (BARRY).-Ellza»s Hus¬ 

band. Fc.ip.. 8vo, 1,,.: cloth, tj. W. 

PALMER (W.'t.). Books by. 

Crown Hvo, cloth, with Fronlis., (at, each. 

Lake Country Rambles, 

In La kel and Dells and Pells, 

PANDURANQ HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a Hlodoo. With Preface 
by Sir Uartlk Fhkre, Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, i,. 

PARADISE (The) or (iarden of 

the Holy Pothers: Histories of the, 
Anchorites, KeciHses.Canobilc?, Monks, 
and Ascetic Fallurs of the Deserts of 
h*ypt, between about A.O 250 and 400. 
rranslatcd from the SyHac, with an Intro* 

Wallis BuD<ji;yttD. 

With 2 Krnntwpieccs. 2 vol 3 . large crown 
_nvo, buckram, uti, 

PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 

Catalogue of thOe With about 300 Ulus* 
tratt o ns. Pub lis hc<t annually, DySvo. 

PA5CAL*S Provincial Letters. 

With Introduction and Notes by T 
_ M'Crik. D.D. Posl 8 vo. half<|..lh. ii. 

PASTON LETTERS^The), 142 V^ 

IS09. Edited, with Introduction .md 
Notes, by James Gairdnbr. Six Vob., 
demy 8vo, linen, cilt too. i«, ih.* 


PAYN (JAME5), Novels by. 

Crown 8vi>. cloth, 3i. 6rf. c.ach ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, zt. each. 

Lost Sir Uasslngberd. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

A Coanty Family. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. i For Cash Only. 
High ^IrltB. I Snnny Stories. 
A Conffdentlal Agent. 

A Grape from a Thom. ii lUusts. 


A Grape from a Thom. ii lUusts. 


_ demy 8vo. linen, Rill top. £3 iSs. the set. ’ 

PAUL (MARGARETA).-aentIe 

and simple. Crown 8vo. cloth. t 
post 8vo, illustrated boat^, if. 


The ^stery of Mlrbrldge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Hllllon. 

A Trying Patient^_ 

Post Svo, i]hi^ti.-tic<l boards, is. each. 

Humorous Stories. I From Bzlle. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Harried Beneath Him. 
Bentlnck’s Tutor. 

Walter's Word. 1 Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year. I OeoU's Tryet. 
Murphy’s Master. 

Some Private Views. 

Pound Dead. | Uirk Abbey. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 

A Marine Residence. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

Not Wooed. But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 

I He Cost Her. 

Kit: A Memory. | Under One Roof. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Bl^d. 

A Modern Dlok V^hlttlngton. 

Cmwn 8v(\ cUuh. with Portrait of Author. 
3 i.(xi.: picture cloth, Hal back. if. 

The Burnt Million. Cheap Edit<on. 

post 8vo, cloth. If. net. 

Notes ftom the * Nows.' Crown Sto. 
cloth. If.Ck/;_ 

tOPULAR KDinos-S. medium 8vo, 6d. each. 

Loot Sir Masslngbe^. 

Walter’s Word. 


PAYNE (WILL). - Jerry“the 

Dreamer. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

PENNELL - HLMHIRST (Cap- 
f*UT'*^**®. Poo. 

With 8 Coloured IllustmtiODs aod 48 
ulhcrs. Medium 8vo, cloth, net 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 

LBY). Works by. Post Svo,cL, ai.6d.ca. 
Puok on Pegasus, \snth illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With lo Full- 
page lllustiatlonsbv G. Du Mauribk. 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de 
Sociilt.1. Selected by H. C. PbvnbU.. 

PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, each. 

The Sanyasl. (Dllys. 
CMteandfcreed. I TheTea-Planter. 
The Inevitable Law. 
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PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Crown Kvo. cloth. 0». wch. 

Tho Waters of Destruction 
Red Records. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ji. t*/. c;»ch. 

A Free Solitude. I East of Sue^. 

PEtE^AN KEEPSAKE (The). 

The Story retold tor Cblldreo by DA-mkl 
O'CONKOB. With numerous lUusliatioru. 
Crown 4I0. u. act. _ 

PHELP5 (E. S.).-Jack ihe 

A __ hu W 


Flsberman. Illustrated by C. 
K^ED. Crown R\o. cloth. Ir. m. 


PH'iL MAY'S Sketch-Book: 54 

Cat loons. Crown folio, cloth, u. _ 

^IPSl)N~(Dr. T. L.), Books by 

Crown Svo, cloth. Si. each 

Famous Violinists and Violins. 
The Confessions of a Vlouniate 
Voice and Violin* ___ 

^LKINOTON (L. L-)-*-Ma|len- 

der*s Mistake. Cr o*n Ko, cloth, ftr- 

^NCHE (J. R.). Works by. 

The Pursuivant of Arms, 

6 Mid w Crok^n 

8vo,c:olh.?t . ... vf^ 

Bonds and Poems. Edited by Mrs. 
MACKARNt:j«. crown cloth. 6r. 

PI UTARCH'S Lives of Ulus- 

trlou/Men. With IJ(c o. Ti-LTAKClt 
bv I and W. LasgiioRSE, and For- 
traits Two Vols.. Svo. half-cloth, ioj M. 

I^’stEDOAR ALLAN) Choice 

Works: Poems. 

WUh aft Inlniduction b> 
HsffnKij Mkg, Ccown Kvo, 

DoTLock (W. H 4 o—The Charm. 

end mhlr Drawing-Room 

It F 0 I.LOCK. With so llluiitallon.. 
r^fi wn 8yo, cloth> 6d. _ 

PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novelsby. Po*t8vo.lUui.boafds.ai.ca. 

The Romance of a _ 

Iho soul ot Countoot Adrian. 

Crown 8 V 0 . Cloth, y ""‘Vj, 

Uluslratcd hoarHa. is. each, 

Ootlaw Md LawmalieP* 

SSS 

Crown *vo, cloth, jr. 6rf. each 

Mnimn. 1 Hadamo Ixan. 
a Watch In tho Night.* 

Christina ChaVd. ^ ciisai- RntTios. 
Dost 8VO. doth. lis ncs. 

The Dost Earl of Bilan. Crown 

g»o. cl oth. 6t. _ _____ 

PRicnErc.). - V.IentlPO. 
Crown 8fo, doth^3i. __ - 

PRYCEIRICH ARD). - Miss 

^ MmScII's Ahcctlons. 

Jl ^ W ; post evo, illust. board.. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

VVork$ by. Crown ^vo.d^fh. .tt. each. 

Eany Star Lessons, wr.h *r Maps 
for every .Vicht in the Year 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 
Familiar Science Studies. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. 

The Universe of Sons. 

Saturn and its System. With 1.; 

bfcvl PUies. Demy hs\». cloth hi 

Watfes and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8ro, ir. 6:. 

RaMBO^ON (J.). — Popular 

Astroaomy. Translated by C. H 
i^miAN. \Vith 10 O'^tourvd Plates and 
63 Woodcut®. Crown Svo, c>o;h. 3*. (>d. 

RAPPO^RT” [A. !>., M.A.).- 

TheCurseof the Rotnsnovs: A Study 
ol the keiiiiis of Isars Paui I ijnd 
Aletander 1 , ci Hussia. 17^1825. With 
2">l!luslr.>ti*>ns. Demy .Svo.cU'th iftr.nc^. 

READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected LlURARt Kditiok, luSeventeen 
Volumes etown Svo. clolh. 31 6/ c.ich. 

Peg Woffington: and Christie 
Johnstono. 

Hard Cash. ,, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With a I’retace by S.r Wai.tkr IJKsast. 
‘It Is Never Too Date to Mend. 
Tho Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth ; and Single- 
heart and DouOletaco. 

Tho Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jackof all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr. Tho Wandering Heir. 
Love Me Little. Love Mo Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. . 

Put Ypursolf Iti His FJacd- 
A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The Jilt: andOoodStortciofMan 
and ether Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readlana: and Bible Characters. 

Alio in Twcnly-otie'VoliJnic».p<«l 8vo. illus- 
tra-cd Uiatds. a».each. 

Peg Woffington. I A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstono. . 

‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Tho Course of True Lovo Never 
Did Bun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a 
ol all Trades; 

Love Mo Little. Lovo Mo Long. 
Tho Double 

Tho Cloister and the Hoartn. 

A Terrible Temptotlon. 

rSatpiVyl' I Griffith Gaunt. 

Kfyou^lflnHUPlaciL 

The WauderiDg Moir- 
A PopUoug Secret. 
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REAUB (CHARLE<S)^«*^///h/u<'^- 
LxrgkTypis f'lNK Paper Editions. 

Pott ^vo. cloth, ;*ilt (op. a;, net cncb : leather, 
L'llt cdqcs. net each. 

The Cloister and the Heapth« With 
32 Iliustr.ntfons by M. It. Hewkrdtnb. 

* It Is Never Too Late to Mend/ 

Popular Editions medium 8vo, 6rf. each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

* It Is Never Too Late to Hand/ 

Foal Play. | Hard Cash. 

Pe|( Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

GrlfReh Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in HU Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

I'cap. 8vo, haU'Roxburghc, 2s.M, each. 

Christie Johnstone. With Krontis. 

Peg Woffington. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Type 
Edition, fcap.bvo, cloih. is. net • leather, 
ij, 6 (i^ ncf. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Edition dk I.uxe, with lo Photogravure 
ami }<4 tialf-tonc tIUistmtioiis by Matt 
n. Ukwerdixk. Smnll^to.cloth'ftr.ncl. 

Bible Characters. Fcap. 8vo. u. 

Selections from the Works of 
Charles Reade. Edited bv Mf& a 
Ireland. Post Kvo, cloth, ai. 6d 


RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

els by. Crowa 8vo. cioth. v. 6 d, each 
The Han who Lost his Past. With 

_50 niustraiions bv TOM Browse, R.I 

The Bayswater Miracle. 

Crown «vo, cloth. 6,. each. 

The Kind’s Coansel. 
Semi-Society. 

There and Baok._ 

RIDDELL (Mrs.}, Novels by. 

^ Man's Daughter. Crown 

8vo, cloth. V' 6J. 

Weird Stories. Crown 8 a'o, cloth. 
yt, 6 d .: post 8vo. picture boards, u. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, at.c.Ach. 

The Uninhabited House. 
l^lUTO of Wales’s Garden Party. 
T*»e Mystery In Palaoe Garden^ 
Fairy Water. | idle Tales. 
Her Mother s Darling. 

RIATiMERjALFRED)‘-RambIes 

Rouod Eton and Harrow. With sa 
Illu strations. Square 8vo, cloth. 3j. 

ROBINSON (F. W.^TNovela by., 

Me Strange. Post 8vo, 
i!tus(mted boards, 2s. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo 

«V0jllU8t. bdS., ZS. 

Woman in the Dark, c^wn 

S\o. cloth,3r.6d.; post8vo.mttst.bda., ai. 


RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Evo, cloth, %s. 6 d. each- 

Barbara Derlng.*^ 

Merlel: A I^tc btory. 

ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crowni 8vo. cloth. 6i. each. 

Hadrian the Seventh. 

Don Tarqulnlo. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: A List of Pniidpal Warriors who 
cime from Nomiandy with William the 
Conqueror. 1066. In Gold and Colour^ $s, 

ROSENQARTEN(A.).—A Hand¬ 
book of Arcbitectural Styles. Trans¬ 
lated by W. CoLLvrrr-SANDARS. With 
ft.AJ Illustra tions. Cr. 8vo. cloth, ys. fxi. 

ROSS (ALBERT).-A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8\-o. cloth. 3r. 6d. 

ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). ~Post 

8\‘i>, cloth, as. 6 J. each. 

Puniana: or. Thoughts Wise and Other¬ 
wise: a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums. Jokes. Sells, fitc. with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana. Wnth numerous lUusts. 

ROWS ELL (MARY C.).— 

Moneiour de Paris. Crown 8to 
clf>th, 3t. 6d. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. CrownSvo. cloth. 6.*. each. 

Overdue. | Wrong Side Out. 

Crown Kvo. cloth. 34, W. each; post 8vr>. 
illustrated bo.trds. is. e;ich : cloth, 2s. 6J. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k’sle Head. 


A Book ror the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlosa. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 

The Good Ship ’ Hohook.’ 

The Phantom Death. 
IsHetheMan? | HeartofOak. 
The Convict Ship. 

The Last Bntry. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. td. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

The Ship: Her story, ^ith 50 lUostra- 
tioDs by H. C. Seppiros Wrigiit. 

Small 4to. cloth. 6 s. 

The ‘ Pretty Polly.* With la lllustra- 
lions by G. E. Robertson. Large 
crown Svo, cloth, gilt edg«, 54. 

The Convlot Ship. Popular EomoN, 
medium Svo, 6d. 
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PUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by. SECRET OUT SERIES (The). 


doth. ». M . - 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

live, dolb, .u. _ 

RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

A Country Bwoethoart. Crown iJvo. 

pjctufccioJh ft.il back, 2r. 

The Drift of PatOe Crown Sto, cloth, 
jj, : picture cloth, flat back, %s. 

RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his' 

Out-of*door life* By L. 

DamkS. With llluAlratiorii coloured by 
hand. Royal ^vo. doth. i^t. net, _ 

RUSSeTL (HERBERT)s-True 

Blue. Crown l^vo,cloth, ji, 6i/._ 


— r ...... -- - - - 

IllustfnliAQv V. 6rf, cacru 

The Secret Out; Ore Tl'omandTrick* 
with Drawing:-n>om or White 
By W. H. Cremkr With 300 hn- 
grannj.'V 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Ans, Games, Tneks^ Puzi-'es* 
and Chandr*. By Ki^ASK BKI.i HW, 
\V(l 1 i 300 Iflustraticn*. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Trick*, Very 
Difneuit Tricks, While Magic, Sleight oi 
Hand. Edilei by W, H. Ci.EilEK. With 
too lllu 5 intlof>s. 

The Matftclan'e Own Boole; Per- 
lo'maiiccH \Mih Cur* and IkM**, r.gLSi 
Hals Hand^errhicK ^ Edited by 
W H CltEM^R- WMh aoo Illustrations, 

The Complete Art of Firework- 
Making: or. The Pyf.t«hni* « 
Treasury- Bv THOMAS KkvTJ-sH. WUli 

lio lliuslntiari. y. (^d, __ 


ll.uv 


RUSSIAN bastille the KSf??!',;: 

f‘S 15 _ 

,VS.1:ai'J*OWHT M.A. with flumeous MADTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 
Demy ST- MAI^IN S 

_-i—1-= - V«J.7lealheT. riH cdRes. V- a. per VoL 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN). Novds s-“ "i"-™ 

by. Crown 8vo. clolh, j*. (xl. each . po>l B«rt« end Conditions of Mon. 

8?o. Illuslralrf b<.ar<lA «■ «ch ^ Richard Whittington. 

A PeUow of Trinity, wah a Noie ^ Coligny. 

byOLIVKR WB.SDRLL HOLMfcS. a' Bv HAU. CAISR. 

The Junior D^. Deemiter. 

Th?MSJ5rof sS'Bonedlcfs. By Wii-kib^minv 

In UieVaco of the World. The Women In White. 

To His Own Master, By Danck:-Dk>ok. ^ 

The Tremlett Diamonds. Robinson Crusoe. \)jHi s, li.ov 

■ — u ».-ti 1 Irat'oa* by G. CKL'iKSitASK. 

Crown 8vo. clolh. jf. u*. «-*»• By CMabI-es Dickiws. 

The Wooing of Hey. Speeches. W.tb P»rirait. 

Fortune’s Gate.__ At'sriN D<>i>so:<. 

. on,., 

Unwin. WHh H lllaitraliona j,y rrkt Haktk. 

SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). “ A Hoi.ukl 

^ jutocrat 

iTTMON (A. Tk. Lii; T.h.‘piiisr 

5,r?pV."'p-c ^ London. 

fiEROEANTlAUELINE), Novels u m-cahtht 


net. _ \t-rrFar,ns 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN). Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. clolh, J*. <xi. each ; t>o>t 
8vo. Illuslraled b<.ar<li. «■ .. 

A Fellow of Trinity. 'Vilh a Note 

byOLIVKR WB.SDRLL HOLMES. 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damcrcl# 

The Master of St. •* 

In the Pace of the World. 

To His Own Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds 

Crown 8vo. clolh. Ji. W. each. 

The Wooing of May. 

Fortune’s Gate, 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor s Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie La^ar. 

Mpfle Dunbar't Saorau 

U nwin, with H lllaitraliona_ 

saint JOHN (BAYLE).— A 

.inli ne Family. Cr. 8vo. cL ^ 

SALA 7o. A.).— Oasllght and 

^ fe^Heh t. Po«» 8vo.inu»tfated boards.!.. 

sTuvToN (A. L.'*-Htcrarv' 

8vo. lUo»lrated boards, is.: cloth, u. tJ. 


,n. ».lin’orQu»- 

m. (kown6.». 1-3VOU. 

doth, bi. 
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ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY— 

By CiKoKGR MacDonald. 
WorksofFaaoyandlmt^lnation, 

111 10 Vols. (For List, sec p. iJij 

BV Chari.es Ukadk, 

The Cloister and tho Hearth. With 
-•.2 Illustrations bv M. «. HtwtiaitvK. 

' It is Never Too JLate to Uend.' 

By Hc.bkrt Louis Stevenson. 

An Inland Voya^^e 
Travels with a Donkey. 
MeRiorlos and Portraits. 
Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque. 

Men and Books. 

New Arabian Nights. 

Aoross the Plains. | Merry Men. 
Collected Poems. 

By H. A. Taikk. 

History or English Literature, io 

4 Vols. With 33 Portraits. 

By Mark Twain.— Sketches. 

By Walton and Cotton. 

The C omplet e Angler. 

SEELEY (E. L.), Booki by. 
Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Vasari. Larc« crown tlvo. 
hiickr.'int, with H Four-Corour Plates and 
24 in Half tone. 7r. <Mi. net. EDITION DK 
LUXE,dcmyt>vo.wilhaddition.-il Coloured 
Plates, and with other plates In 'two 
Tints, parchment, 153. net; velluiu, 203. 
net: morocco. 303. net. 

Artists of the Italian Renals* 
sance: their Stories, as set forth by 
Vasari, Bidolki. Lanzi. and the Ciiron* 
icLEKS. Lart’ecrownSro.buckmm.wilh 
K Four-Colour Plate.s and 24 in Half-tone, 
73.6</. net. Kditionde LUXE, demy 6ro, 
with additional Coloured Plates, and with 
other dates in Two Tints, p.-ircbment, 
).^3. net; vellum, 203. net; morocco, 303. 
net, 

SENIOR (WM.).—By Stream 

andSea. Post 8vo, cloth, 23.6d. 

SEYMOUR“(CYRILjrNovdrbj^ 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. each. 

The Maglo of TO’Horroisr. 

Comet Chaos. 

SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

(The). Part I. 

THE OLD-SPELLING 
SHAKESPEARE. 

In Forty Volumes. demySvo.c'oth, 23 6d 
net per vol.; or rJbr.Try Edition (sold 
only m sets), pare raij paper, half- 
parchment,53. net per voL To be Issued 
at short interv.Tls. 

TheWorkBofUrmiamShakespeaM 

with the spcllinc of the Qiiarto or the 
Folio as the b.-isis of the Text, and all 

changes m.Trked In heavy type. Edited 
with brief Introductions and Notes, bv 
F. J. Fuhnivali, M.A.. D.LItt. The 
CoiiEDifiS will be issued first, followed 
Hy the HiSTOKi«s, Tragi;dib& and 
POCUSe 


SHAKESPfiARB LIBRARY 

Part IL 

THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 

Small crown 8vo. quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 23. 6 d. net per vol.; whole 
gold-brown veUet persian, 43. net 
per Toi. ; also 500 special sets on larger 
paper, halt parchmrnt, gilt tops (sold 
in sets only), 53. net. per vol. Each 
volume with Frontispiece. 

I- Lodge's ‘Rosalynde’: the 
original of Shakespeare’s * As 
I You Like It." Euilcd by W. W. 
Gheo. M.A, 

2. Greene's ‘ Pandosto.’or ‘ Doras- 
tusand Fannfa’: the original 
of Shakespeare's ' Winter’s 
Tale.’ Edited by F. G. TlloWAS. 

3. Brooke's Poem of 'Romeas 

and Juliet’: the original of 
Shakespeare’s * Romeo and 
Juliet.’ £<lited by P. A. Daniku 
M odernised and rc-cdlicd by I. I 
MUXRO. ‘ * 

4 - 'The Troublesome Reign of 
King John': the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as »klng John.' 

Edited by F. ]. Furnivall, DXltt. 

5 . 6 . ‘The History of Hamlet’: 

With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare's Play, and an 
Introductory Studv of the Leueno OR 
Haulet by Prof. I. Gollancz. 

7. ' The Play of King Lelr and His 
Three Daughters ’: the old play 
on the subjeot of King Lear, 

Edited by Sidney Lee, D.Utt, 

8 . ’The Taming of a Shrew’: 

Being the old play med by Shakespeare 
In‘ThcT.iming of ThoShrew.' Edited 
bv Professor F. S. Boas. 

«>. The Sooroos and Analogues of 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

10. ’The Famous Ylotorles of 
Henry Y.’ 

11. ’The Mensachml’: the original 
of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors,’ Itic EUzabethan Transta- 
liou. 

12. ’Promos and Cassandra*: 
the source of ‘Measure for 
Measure.* 

Part III. 

THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FDR YOONG PEGPLB. 

With Illustrations .and Music. Based 
on Mary and Charles Laud’s Talks 
frou StiAUESPEARB, an attempt being 
made to insert skilfully within the set¬ 
ting of prose those scenes and passages 
from the Plays with which the youDfi 
reader should earlv become acquainted. 
Imperial 16010, cloth, 13.6rf. net per vol.; 
talher. fid. net per yoL; Special 
School HdittoDs Hntn, ticl per vol, 
Temprst* may also be bad In a 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY-t.mr. 

Special Gill Edition. «-iU»oul the n«ia.c, 
clolh. ij. 0 , 1 . net; 2 i. OJ. net. 

I. Tbo Tempest. Illustrate 1 by Hu.i.\ 

II. ^ArVou Line It. Iliuslnlcd by 
I I' Wkcoiit 

III A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

hv HKHtS Stk^TTON. 

IV. The Merchant of Vettlce. 

Y. King Henry V. 

vi Twelfth Nliibt. «*Kas 

VH. A Life of Shakespeare for the 


SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY’ Complete Work*. 

Cr>un i-vo.clolli. 3 ;. t>L 

The Rivals, llie School for Scan¬ 
dal, l ot »V0. haiK’oth.ii. 

Eheridan-eComedies: TheRIv^s 
and The School for Scandal. 

Ed.tfubv Ukandhr MaTTUtw'iK 
lih.stmtH'OA Iknivero, buckram, Iii/«. 

SlEL (M. P.). Novels by. 

^ThePurpleCloud. Cr.Svo.cloih 3».W- 
UntotheThlrdGeneration. Cr.Svo 
cloth. 6i. 


Young*__ cloth. 6i. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. glONBOARDS: Thcir 

i»irt IV. will cn'boiy .1 scr i* v» cludincHaiuousTavefiiaand 


I'irt IV. wiu ci-uM., --- ---. ciudincHaiuousTavefiiaandRcmMlubli: 

IlliulraliTC ol the llie. thounh», Chiraclers. By Jacob 

of England in the tlnic ol Shakeipeate c.Honav. \Vith 95 ‘ 

The rir>t TOlumcs aic— gvo. cloth ____ . 

Robert Lanoham's Letter -' ^ hv 

pan ol the Kntcrlainmeoi pfca Jo ciMC (GEORGE Re)» BOOKS Dy. 
E«..b.,h M in S>‘«\ fi.and AfMr. C,- ib-n. nl- 

’’*'lhSkl.“^i,A”»YoSii:r.pn"U"; ja* •>'”*.I 

Awdcley'/'Er^eniltye of Vacaboo^ TlnWetops Cr^ ^ IHuMiaUoru. 

Harmai'. 'Caveat for Common C^- Dimnm* Tales of To^T- 

nS.’ *c. Wih SSe^LfcommJn® menu. 

and Dr.V^^NIVAU- Demy Bvo. coveV li. «cli: cloth. 

^Chronicle* ol which u« wM nAtfonet Ditties* i Life We Live- 

^k”cf 2 .re. Hulorloj SSuS mS. Caudle. 

Indea. M.ua b/ « £? 5 "ng of London. 

nosWBLLSTOSa Royal Bvo. Cloth, im LlTms ^h; p«l Sv". 


»k of Blixaoowittu "T* olcturc lH>aros • 

arid Filled, with Notes. Indci of Jane • ®*®*P®i^** 

, BLocrapblca) lode* of Author* muty Married* 


Autb^n. Blocraph cai inoea u. - 

and Ina« «f h"! *'n«. bv WI^ujm 
QT Kt KT Bkatthwaitb. Wtn rronilA- 
®T ,L vViiBctie. small crown 8vo. 

SMrnc^’Or- FURKiVAtt. aod 

Kloclcalorder. Twnvolv^^^^ 

nd®"part “v ° K”™ 

uiued by the Nw Sbak.pcre 

S^etV* fW copies ocU^) 171. • 


Crown 8vo,doth. v. W. each. . 

Without the 

The small-pert L^y* 

Blorfraphs ^***^*5®' 

HI. Wife’s RovoBja 

Pldure cioth. 1 la‘ bacif. «• «ch. 


Society. USocop^j^.r -- Picture 

- tx,M. w«v» The Home Rodues end Vn«eDono». 

Mannaa Cu»toma an 1 ,,^^ Jane'* Memolw. 


l!m““Dy W. J. 

IrtUoM. Crown 6vo. cl oth. V. o«*. 

Bbeheepoi^'e * 


mS? Jane*. Memoirs. 

end Vedebonds. 

D: 5 SSSt 5 -raW.. C,»w„ svo.... 
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SHARP (WILLIAM).-Chlldren 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo,cloth, jx.W. 

SHELLEY^S Complete WORKS 

In Veroeand Proae« Edited by K. 

SllicPiiEKD. Five Vofs., crown 
t)vo. cloth, 6d. each. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols.: 

Vol. 1 . Mari^arct Nicholson: Shel(e>'*s 
Correspondence with Stockdalc; Wandering 

! ew; Queen Mab: Alastor: Rcsalind and 
Iclen ; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais. 

Vol 11 . Laon and Cythna: The Cenci i 
In l.nn and Maddalo : Swellioot the Tyrant; 
i ))c Witch of Atlas; Epipsychidion ; HeUas, 
Vol HI. Posthumous Pocm^; The 
M.rsquc of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, In Two Vols.: 

Vol. I. Zastrotzi: St. Irvync; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets; Refutation of Deism :| 
Letters(0 Leieh Hunt: Minor W'ritings. | 
Vol 11 . Essavs: Letters from Abroad :l 
_^Transl.afions .“in<i Fracments ; a Hi*'graphy. 

SHERARD (R. H.).-Rogues. 

^ Cff*wn Hvo. cloth, tf, 

SHERWOOD (MARGARET).- 

DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With C<dourcd 
Frontispiece. Crow n 8**o. cloth ^r«6d. 

SISTER DORA. By M. Lonsdale.! 

IKiny 8vo. 4.Y.; cloth. 6<f 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His-, 

torical and Aneolotal. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 6(. M., 

SMITH (J. MOYR), Books by* ; 
The Prince of A^oUi* With 1301 
tlliistrntions. Post 8vo, cloth» Sr. (id. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 

With tltiKtrations. Post 8vo. cloth. Ar. 1 

SNAZELLEPARILLA* Decanted^ 

byG.S. Edwards. WithOdlltu^tratloos. 
Crown Rvo, cloth, 31, 6d. 

SOCIET yTn LONDONr ~Cro\vn 

8vo. u .; doth, ij. 6d. _ 

SOMERSET (Lord HENRY}.-! 

ol Ad ieu. 4 I0. |ap. vellum , 6j.| 

s o W E R B Y (M. and gT, 

Children's Books by. 
Bumblotoes: their Advealurcs nrllh 
Belinda and the Buttons Bov. pictured 
in 12 Coloured Scenes and tS other 
lllustr-iiioni by Millicbkt Sowkrby, 
With Veiscs by Githa Sowbrdy. Small 
crown 8vo. rtccoraled boards, is. 6d. net. 
Childhood: Twelve Daji from our 
Youth. Pictured in Colours by MiUJ- 
CKWT SOWKRDY, and wrillen in Verse by 
Githa Sowbrdy. Crown 4I0, decorated 
boards. 3r. 6rf. net. _ 

SPENSER for Children, ByM.H. 

Towrv. With Coloured Illustrations by 
W. 1 . MOROAN. Crown 4to. cloth, ^s. 6,1 

SPETTIGUE (H. H.). - The 

Herltoge of Eve. Cr. Svo, elolb, 6j, 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Kvo, illustrated boards, is- each. 

The Hyaterles of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked; & Sandyoroft Mys¬ 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 

Back to Life. | Quittance In PuA. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 

Bubo's Romance. 

A Husband from the Sea. 

Crown Svo cloth, v- <vi. each 

Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monki 
The Master of Tranance. 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
Doom of Siva. | As It was Written 
The Web of Fate. 

Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. 

Stepping Blindfold: Cr.Sro, cloth. 6j. 
Wire or wo Wlfe.P ost avo.c i oih. u. 6< /. 

SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE).—An 

Industrious Chevalier. Cr. Svo. 6t. 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown dvo, cloth, sr. 6if. 
Ca rlto n Priors. Cr own Svo. cloth. 6s. 

ST A N LEY' (WINIFRED). — A 

Flash of the WHL Cr,8vo. cloth. 6 j , 

STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

_ Blri hday Books Pntt Svo. cloth, ts. 6rf. 

STEDMAN (E. Ce).-Victorian 

Poets, Crown Svo, cloth, oi. _ 

STEPHENS (RICCARDO)e—The 

— ^Cruciform Mark. Cr, Rvo . cl. ^ 

ST’EPHEnY (R.”NErLSON)e— 

_Philip Wlnwoods Cr. Svo. cl., 31.6J. 

STEPNIAK (S.).—At the Dawn 

of a New Relfo: s Studv of Modern 

— Svo. cloth, ht. 

STERNDAL^R. ARMITAGE^^^. 

—The Afgbsn Knife. Post Sro,cloth, 

St «V/. • ii|ii<trat<fi hoaivis xt, 

STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Journey. With 84 
lllustrailons by T H. Rouinson, and 
a PhotORravurc Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth rIU, 3S.6J. 

The Life of Laurence Sterne. Bv 

Percy Fitzokkalu. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 6s, 

STEVENSON (BURTON E.),— 

Affairs of State. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
•U.M._ 

STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 
YounyMasterof f^son Hall. With 
36 Illmtraiions. Crown Svo, cloth, 
_ 3s. 6d .; picture cloth, flat back, ai. 

STODDARD (C. W.), Books by. 

Po«t 8vn, cloth, Rilt top, &r, net each. 
South-Sea Idyle: SummerCruisine. 
The Island of Tranquil Delights, 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Work! by. Cr. 8 v.>. buckram. <u each 

Travels with a Donkey. • 

Frontiipiccc by W’ALTklK CHANE. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Ffoutis 
OK<c by WXUKH CK*SK- 
Familiar Stadles of Men ft Boobs. 
The Silverado Squatters. 

The Merry Men. 

Underwoods: 

Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrtflnlbus Puerlsque. 

Ballads. I Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

In the South Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. , ^ 

Essays In the Art of Writing. 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. li>u> 
Ir.ited by A. S. lioVD _ 

Songs of Travel. Cr.Svo.bucknm. 5 »- 
New Arabian Nights. Ctown Rvo, 
buckram. 6« ; post «vo, illust. boards, ar.. 
[•opclaR Kditjov _med'unt 8 vo. orf. 

8 vo hall-clolh, i j. net e-‘c'b ; leather, 
it, ncl c.icii. 

Prayers Written at Ynlllma. 

A cnrlstnyis Sermon. 
TheSuloldeClub; andTheBajoh i 
oSmond. tF/om Njevv ARABIAN 
Moms.) \V 1 th«ltl«»lratloMby W, J. 
HKSKBSSY. Cro*^ 8va cloth. ^. W. 

The Stevenson Reader. Fdlled 
Lloyd OsiiOfR.vK. '*®***’ 

ir. W.: buckram, pit top ?/. W. 

The Pocket R.L.S.: Fav..unte Pa» 
jaCM. ib wo.cl. , a». nd : leather, jr. ncL 

LARGE TYPE. FINK PAf>» R E^ITIWs. 
Pott 8 vo. cloth. Kill lop, ar. net each , 
leather, kilt edC«». S’- o** 

An Inland Yoysga 
Travels with a DonBoy* 

?S!r.‘a%‘tM M%. « BOO..- 

SSo*rr?.’’‘a“dPo*r*‘.S.t.. 

Across the Plalna 

The Merry Men. « 

Collected Poems of R. U- 9 . 

R, L. Stevonson; AStudy. Bylf.B, 
UAILDON. Wilh a Pmtrail*. CroAn 

»• St.»on.on 
In thn PiiOlflOe Hy Aktiivr 
STOKK. WUh Porlf Md PacslmlU 
Ullcr, Crown 8 to. buckr^Oi net 

STRUTT (JOSEPH).-The 
and Pootlnes of the People 
o/finglsnd. With MO llltalrailou*. 

Crown cl oth, ____ 

STU^T (H.L.)-WwplngCross. 

Crown Hvo. cl o th, (n . _ 

SUNDWNER, Stories by. 

8VO. Cloth. Hat back, M. 


"'SUFFRAGETTE’S LOVE 

LETTtR3(A>. Crown 8vo. U. net 
Cloth. M f'i. oel 


STRAUS (RALPH).—The Man 
Apart. CfeAvn Hvo. cloih _ 


SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 

JECTS. liy KicHvRI> bAVF.Y. xytn 
FonrAit. Demv ^\'*\ c 

SUTRiTTaLFUED). - The 

Foolinb Vlrfflos. Fcp.•J. 

SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J. 

ARMOY KNOX,-On a Mcxkan 
MuetaoB Throujrh Texju, t ic 

Gull to the Kio Oranilc. With-05 Hi 

Irntioos. Demv }*ro.clolh. _ 

S^TnBURNE’S^ (ALGERNON 

CMARLE 51 Worl«. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne • 
Works. Fcap.Svo.bi. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crown 8%o.<.«. 

Shastelard: AlfjK^y- 
Poems and Ballads. UR't bKRU.^. 

PoimTandtollads. Second Series. 

Po!;ms"oTd Ballads, third Series. 

SongriS'fow Sunrise. Crown 6vo. 

Bothwoll : A Tracedy Crown 8vo. i». 
Songs of Two Nations. Crow n SYo.ftr. 
George Chapman. (In 'nl. It. oi G. 

CiiAl'UAS s \\'< rkn.) Crown Svo,^. W. 
Etsays and Studies. anwnSvo. iru. 
Eroohtheus: A Trauedv. Cro'vnpo^ 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

A*sludy of Bhakeipearo. Crown 

Songs*'of tho Springtides. Crown 
b/. 

QfttaiAa in 8osB. Crf>wo 8vo, 71. 
Mary Stuart: A 

Trlfltram of Lvooee®®* Crov^r) tixo.or. 
A cSsXt^J^y of Roundels. Small 4I0. n. 

A Mldnummer Holiday. Cr «vo. 

Marino Fallero: A Iranedy Crown 

AStudyofYlotorHugo. Cr Pvo.hr 
MiacoUanlea* Crown hvu. uj. 
Locrino: ATrafiedv. Cf«»wn 
A Study of Ben ioneoDe Cr. fivo, 

The Sisters; A Tragedy. Crown8vo. (u. 

Astropbol.dtc. 

Btudloa In Pro®a and Foetry. 
Th*o*Tala^o?Balen. ^'‘^^ha'Lom 

A Clmnnel Passage. 

Dove's Cross-currents: A Year's 
LcUcrc. Cn»wu livo, ts. ncl. 
wniiam Blake. Crown Svo. «j net 

swInbume’sColleotedPooms. 

In 6 Vol*. ciown 8vo. jhi. net the 

Mil swlDbume^i Collactod Tra- 

“ gedut. In 5Vols..cr.«Y0, 301.0CI the »t. 




SURTEES (ROBERT). — 

Handley Croas; or» Mr. Jorroeks^s 
Hunt with 79 lllu$ts. by John Lkech. 
Post 8vo. picture cover, is .: cloth, is. 


SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir. Por¬ 
trait, and F.tcsimiles. Cr. Svo. cl., jj. Cd. 
QalllTor's Tpav^t, and A Tale of 
a Tub. Post 8v.>. half-clolb. u. 
Jonathan Swift : A Study. Bv ). 
CHURroN C01.LIRS. Cr. 8eo cL %s. 6d. 


TAINE’S History of English 
Literature. Trans.byHBNKr Van Lau.v. 
Pour Vols.. dciuy 8vo. cl, 301.—PoPUlJtR 
Loitio.n. Two Vols.. crown 8vo, c!., 15*.; 
PiNKPAfBR Edition, in Four Vols., with 
32 Portraits, p^Al Svo, doth, gilt lop, 2s. 
net pec voU ; leather, gUt edges. 31. net 
PCf voh 


TALES FOR THE HOMES. 

By Twenty-Six Wi^ll-kkownauthoks. 
Edited by Rcv. J. March ant. Published 
for ihc benefu of ihc O.vrnardo Me- 
MOKIAL Fvsv. wuij 3 porlrulls. Crown 
_Avc). cloUi. 5(. Del 


TAYLOR (TOM). - Historical 

Dramas. Crown Svo. ii. e.ich. 

‘lEANNE DARC.’ 

• TwixtAxe and Crows ’ 

•The Fool's Revksok.’ 

' Arkwright’s Wife.' 
‘AkneBoleyn,’ 

•Plot and Passion.' 

TEMPLE (SIR RICHARDjT—A 

Bird*s«eye View of Picturesque 
India. Wilh 32 Illusts. Cr. Svo el.Tfu. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes aitd 

Anecdotes. With numerous Skelchcs by 
Thackkray. Crown Svo. cloth. 31.6d. 
Thackeray (The Pook.t), Arranged 
by A. H. IlYArT. In i6mo, cloth, gill 
top. 2t. net; leather, glU top. 35. net. 


THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 

The Biren’e Web. Cr. Svo. el., jr. W. 
Comrades True. Crown 8to, doth. 6*. 

Th6mas‘(BE^THA). Novels by. 

In a Cath edral City. Cr . Svo. cl., is. w. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 6j. each. 

The House on the Soar. 

The Son of the House. 


THOMSON'S SEASONS,and The 

Castle of Indolence. With 48 Iiius 
trallons. Crown Svo. cloth gilt, with 
Steel Plates. 71. W,: post Svo. half-doth 

THOREAU: His Life and Alms; 

fly AH. Page. With a Portrait. Post 
_Svo, buclrram, is. W. 

THORNBURY(WALT.),Boolc8by 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. H. W. Turner, with S Coloured 
I 11 uita.and a Woodcuts. Cr. Svo. d.. 3j « 
Tadca for the Harlnea. Post Sw. 
Illustrated boards, ar. 


TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).- 

Marsb'Coontry Rambles. With a 
rroatispigce. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


TREETON (ERNEST A.).-The 

Injtigator* Cr^^wn 8vr>, cU>tn^ 6*. 


TURENNE (RAYMOND)e—The 

La5t of tho MamraotbSi Citjwn Svo, 
_ doth, 3j. fid , uel. 

TWAIN S (MARK)“Bo^I^; 

Author’s Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Volumes (limited to Coo Numbered 
Copies), pdee i2j. 6d. net per Volume, 
(Can be subscribed lor only lu Sets.) 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 
Svo, doth. 3i. 6 d. each. 

Hark Twaln'sLlbrapy of Humour. 

with 197 Illustrations by E. W. KsuBLa 
Roughing It: and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations by Hal HORSTand othcra. 

* The Ad venturesof Tom Bawyer 

With 111 Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With a6 
Illustrations by DAN Beard. 
a^m Sawyor, Datootlve, With Port. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by Louis Lof.r. 

* A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
•The Innocents Abroad: or, New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illuris. 
•The Glided Age. By Mark Twain 
and C. D. Wakner. With 212 Illusts 
•The Prince and the Pauner. 
with 190 Illustrations. 

* Life on the Ulsslssippl. 300 lUuois. 
•The Adventures of Euiokleberry 

Finn. 174 IHiists, by E. W. KHiinLE. 
•A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. 2 20 Ill usts. bv Dan Beard 
■ The Stolen White Klephant. 
•The £1,000.000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Btory. With 7 Illustrations. 
Personal Reoolleotlone of Joan of 
Aro. With 12 Illusts. by F.V, Du Mono. 
Uore Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg. With Frontlspirce, 

The Choice Works of Hark Twain. 

With Ufe, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

•«• The Books marked • may b« had also la 
post 8\-o, picture doth, at 21. each. 


Hark Twain’s Sketohes. Poll tvo, 
doth, gilt top, ar. net; leather, gUt edges. 
Sr. net; picture boards, ss. 

A Tramp Abroad. Cheap EomoN, 

medium Svo 61I. 
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gESraa..... 

l‘Oil 8 vo. ill«Mr;iUd Ooiids. «. <.>wh. a“^ Oucct) dc iUubreuJ, 

Kept In tbo Dark* t crowTi Kvo. _ __ 

Tho oolden^on oj Oranperc. WALLACE (LEW.>.—Ben-Hur: 

Mr Scarborouih’'8Panilly. Crn*u ^ Tale o< the Christ. ''vo 

cloth. _ Cloth y.ui. __ . - 

Tpm LOPE (FRANCES E.), WALLER (S. E.).-Seba5^tiani's 

Noh?. by. Cn:i?a\o. cloth, 3 ,. M. _^ecret.^ J^.^tusts. 

cacb; ill U'liulcd boards, iJ. each vyy^LTON and COTTON^ S 

Like Ship* upon S». Complete Angler. Poll Sw. cloth. 

Mab el*! Pro^w to i ADPeFurneis. v ,^.,ihcr cut cilccs, .u- net 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).-l)lamond WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Cut Piawondo P<>»^ Edited with IntMducUon, by \V. M. Ro»- 

TWELLhS (.JULIA He).— Et tu, ^rrrt with Port. C f.j^uwur ahuu. 

5elanel Crown Hvo ^ IWARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 

TYTLER (C. C. FRASER*).—i Joan, tho Curate* Oown hvo. cioih, 

Judith* Crown bvo. doth. v. tiJ : ricture cloth, Hal back. 3J, 

^ 6 V 0 ho.ntv AFIghttoaPlni.h. Cr.Svo.cLir. W. 


iMUtreJ# Judith* Crown bvo. doth. 
<W/ : poH! fivo iUnH^fAlH boartt^ St. 


TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Cro^n 8ro.cloth. J/.W. each; postbw. Hwrt Of a Oiri^ 

Ml*. Brown. 

Wha? Sh e Came T^ ogh. ^Sro?d hI^.'o S*t^e Corner. 

Po*t *vo. mu»lraied bwilj lx. Mch My Cady of Whims._ __ 

WAITmaN (CY):^The ExprcM 

Disappeared* I N obi case ObUtfe* Mtssenz^^^ Cfwn 8va cl»ih^3 *€^ 

«*»«# <avt#l fth A ROiLat* . <■ ■« tiA^V 


___ . Me.w5it«r. Cf-wn Svaclom^ 

Beauty aBd_the_Bea^ WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).- 

The MSonalTta**. *' The poiio^l-* . 

The witoh-wtfe. WESTALL iWILL.), Novels by. 

Rachel Langton* \ Truet-Moncy. Cn»untvo.cloiU. 5 i. bj.; 

Mrt* Carmlchaor! Ooddetect. ^ ; ”<>. ]iHMr:»icd l»ards, it 

A Honeymooii'a EollptOe * --- 

A Young Drag on*_ Crown 8 vo, u, Kd'cK 

Crown Hvo. dnih. 6 j. each* The Old Bank* 

Three Men of Mark. Dr* Wynne'! Rovengo. 

In Clap!**a’* Day. ^ Tho Soerpd 

Sir David’! VUltof!. A Very Queer Bu!mo a!e 

The Poet and HU Ouar^an Angel* Cio'.viA PV'L Li'»in. rach. 

Citoyonno jMqueUn^ Crown bvo. woman Tempted Him. 

plciurc clolb, dal back, ij. For HouoUl* WfOe 

The Brlde'a Pat!. P <»1 Her Two Million!. 


jyiyj; 6V<>, lilU'Ualcd l»ards, it 

Crown Hvo, tj, tiicb, 

The Old Bank* 

Dr* Wynne's Rovengo. 

The Sacrod Crescents. 

A Very Queer Busmo ss* 

Cio'*vi« pv»>, Li'»iri. <ach. 

A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Wfo# 

Her Two Million!. 


The Brlde’a PasSe Pw ^o. luuv Her Two aiiiiioo*. 
tnted boards, u. ; Cheap EDinos. rjwo Plncho! of SnufT. 


UPWARD (ALLENj, Novels by. 
The Queen etfalBsC Owen. ^ow.. 
8vo, cloth. 5^. W.; pUnue cloth, Bat back. 
If,; p<Hl Hvo, picliifc boards, ai. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boat!* i 

Crown Hvo, doth, 6i* 

VANDAM (ALBERT 

Court Tragedy. Wllb 6 I'>‘«in.UoD. 
by I. D DAVf<. Crown Hvo, cloth, tj. td. 

VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

• liclle ■ o( Thi W 0 rld. Cr. 8vo, cL is. 6J. 


JT R«d’BrldnL I Ntfel Portescue. 
2 o 5 ClouX I Bi?oh Dene. 

Her Ladyship*! Bocret* 

The Phantom CHy. 

Sjlsif STo’uffSS. ... 

Am & Man Sow!* _ 

WlSa the Kod-Ba*lc, Po.n*R 

EidTloX jncdmm Hvo, ud. 







WEBBER (BYRON).-Sportand 

Spangles. Crown 8vo. ch>ih, 2;. 


WERNER (A,)* — Chapenj^a's 

Whi t e M an. Cro wn H vo. • loth, v. <*'i. 

WESTBURY (ATHA).-The 

Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Crown 
8vr>. cloth, u. M 


WHEELWRIGHT (E. Q.).-A 

Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo doth, 6r. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Cr«iwn Svo, cloth, 31. 6rf. cAch. 

A Forbidden Name, 

Many Waya of Love. With 8 lllu^ts. 

Crown 8vo, doth, ms. e.uh. 

Haseppa, 

Near the Tsar, near Death. 

A Splendid Impoator. 

WHITE (QiLBERT).^Natural 

History of Selborne Post dvo. cloth, 2;. 

WHITNEY (HELEN~Hr)T^h^ 

Bed'tim. Book. With IlliKtrntions 
in 1 hrcc and Two Colour, by jtc&siK W. 
Smith. Koval ^to. hail-cloth acconilctl, 

.^nt^ _ 

WILDE (LADYy.-fhe'AncTein 

Lejrendi.Charois.ond Superstitions 
of Ireland, crown Rvo. cloth, ^r. M, 


WILLIAMS (W. AlATTIEU), by. 

Bolenca in Short Chapters. Crown 
bvo. cloth, ^s. bJ. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
Svo, cloth, hr. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 
I llustrations. C rown 8vo cloth, ti. 6 d. 

WILLIAMSON (Mr^. F. 

Child Widow, rost 8vo, illust, bds.. u, 

WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Easy-going Fellow. CiownSvo, 

cloth 35. (W. 

Hls Dead Past. Crown 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on Evolution, with 259 
IDiisirations. Crown Hvo, cloth, 7*. W 
Leisure-Time Studies. With illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth 6r. 

Studies In Lire and Sense. With 36 
lllustiations. Crown 8to, cloth ^. 6 d. 
Common Aooldents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. 8 vo.i 2 .-. cloth, i2.6d 

Glimpses of Nature. With 35 iUu$tra 

tlons. Crown 8vo. clolh, 3*. 6 d. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE, dur- 

1?^ prior to the Cloqucceoto* 

HyPro/.IsjDORODEL LCKCO. Tr.iQslated 
by M. G. Stkeoiank. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. GuiDo UlAGf, and 2 
Coloured Plate;* and 24 HalMonci, Larue 
crown 8VO, buckfan>, js. (id net. 


I WOOD (He Fej, Detective Stories 

I by. Po«tXvo ill astral ed boards 22. each. 

, PMsen^er from Scotland Yard. 

_ Bntfllehman of t he Rue 

WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKERTT^ 

_Rachel Armstrong. Pi«« 8vo,22. fid. 

WRAGo'e (CLEMENT~L.")^ 

Tbe Romance of the South Sw. 

With84 Illustrations. Crown8vo,cloth, 
ys. 6d. net. 


WRIQHT (THOMAS), by. 
Carleature History of the Georges: 

or. Ann.ils of the House of Hanover. 
With Frontispiece an.i over 300 lilustra- 
lions. Crown 8vo. cloth 32. 5rf 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art. Llteratore. 
Sculpture, and Painting. Ulus- 
iMtvd by F. W. Fairholt. Crown 8 vo 
_c2otj>. 72. W. 

ZANQWILL (LOUIS).-A Nine¬ 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown 8 t<>. 
cloth, iMi.: picture cloth, fl.st back, 22. 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

USIM)RM EoniOK, l-ranslated or Edlte<l. 
with Introductions, by Ernest A. Vize- 
TP-l.LY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3,. id each 

HlsUasterpiece. 1 The Joy of Llfo. 
Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Houret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plasians, 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fot and the Thin. | Honey. 
Hls Excellency. The Dream. 

The Downfall. Doctor Pascal. 
Lourdes. Fruitfulness 

Rome. Work. 

Paris. Truth. 

Popular Enmoxs. nu-dtum 8vo fid each 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Dram-Shop. I Paris. 1 Honey. 
Lourdes. I Rome. | .Th e Downfall. 

With Zola in England. Bv Ernest 
A. ViZETELLY. With 4 Portralli Crown 
8vo, cloth, 32. fid. 
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